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D. 

DACIER  (Andrew)  an  eminent  French  critic  and 
philologer,  was  born  of  proteftant  parents  at  Caf- 
tres  in  Upper  Languedoc,  upon  the  6th  of  April 
1 65 1,  and  had  his  education  in  the  college  there; 
but,  when  the  diredlion  of  it  was  given,  in  the  year  1664, 
to  the  jefuits  alone,  his  father  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of 
Puyloufens,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  Saumur,  that  he  might 
finifh  his  claflical  ftudies  under  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  or 
Tanaguil  Faber.  This  excellent  mafter  was  fo  taken  with 
mr.  Dacier's  uncommon  genius  and  inclination  for  learning, 
that  he  kept  him  alone  in  his  houfe,  after  he  had  dirmifled 
the  reft  of  his  pupils  ;  and  here  mr.  Dacler  conceived  that 
afFeftion  for  mr.  Le  Fevre's  celebrated  daughter,  which 
ended  at  length  ia  a  marriage.  Mr.  Le  Fevre  dying  on  the 
1 2th  of  September,  1672,  mr.  Dacier  returned  to  his  father; 
and  after  fome  time  went  to  Paris,  in  ord'^r  to  gain  a  fettle- 
ment  there  to  his  advantage.  After  a  journey  or  two  he  got 
recommended  to  the  duke  of  Montaufier,  governor  to  the 
dauphin,  who  put  him  in  the  lift  of  the  commentators  for 
the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  and  engaged  him  in  an  edition  of 
Pompeius  Feftus.  This  he  publiflied  in  quarto  at  Paris  in 
168 1,  and  it  was  again  publifhed  in  quarto  at  Amfterdam  in 
1699  ;  which  edition  is  preferable  to  that  of  Paris,  becaufe 
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there  are  (added  to  it  the  entire  notes  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  Ftrl- 
vius  Urfinus,  and  Antony  Auguftinus,  and  the  new 
fragments  of  Feftus.  His  Horace,  with  a  French  tranf- 
lation,  and  notes  critical  and  hiftorical,  came  out  at  Paris  in 
ten  volumes  i2mo,  in  1681,  and  has  often  been  printed 
fmce.  The  beft  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of  Amfterdam, 
17265  confifting  of  the  fame  number  of  volumes  in  the  fame 
fize.     Another  edition  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  eight 

:2mo,  to  which  were  added  the  tranflation  and 
'  ^anadon,  publjfhed  at  Paris  in  two  volumes 
|ear  1728.  The  title  runs  thus  :  Oeuvres 
Latin,  traduites  in  Francois  par  m.  Dacier  et 

idon,    avec  les   remarques  de  Tun  et  de  Tautre. 

Mallbn  made/everal  animadverfions  upon  morfieyr 
Dacier*s  notes  on  Horace,  in  his  life  of  that  poet,  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1708;   which  occafioned  mr.  Dacier  to  publiih 
*'  ^Touveaux  eclairciflemcns  fur  les  oeuvres  d 'Horace,  &c. 
*'  that  is,    New  explications  upon  the  works  of  Horace, 
"  with  an  anfwer  to  the  criticifms  of  mr.  Maflbn,  a  refugee 
"  minifter  in  England."     He  treats  mr.  MafTon's  book  with 
great  contempt ;  and,  fpcaking  of  verbal  criticifm,  ftiles  it 
*'  The  laft  effort  of  reflection  and  judgment,"  in  which  he 
will  no  doubt  be  thought  by  many  to  have  been  not  a  little 
biafled  in  favour  of  his  profellion.     Thefe  Nouveaux  eclair- 
ciflemens,  &c.  are  to  be  found  in  Sanadon's  edition  of  Da- 
cier's  Horace.     The  next  fpecimen  of  his  learning  was  in 
the  edition  he  gave  of  '«  S.  Anaftafii  Sinaitae  anagogicarum 
^  contemplationum  in  Hexaemeron,  lib.  xii,  &e.    that  is, 
*'  The  twelfth  book  of  the  anagogical  contemplations  of 
^*  St»  Anaftafius,  monk  of  mount  Sinai,  upon  the  creation  of 
*'  the  world,  now  firft  publifhed,  together  with  notes  and  a 
"  Lati-n  tranflation,"    This  was  publifhed  in  quarto  at  Lon- 
don, 1682. 

In  the  year  1683,  mr,  Dacier  married  madamoifelle  Lc 
Fevrej  and  in  September,  1685,  abjured  with  his  lady  the  pro- 
teftant  religion.  We  (hall  fay  more  of  this,  and  of  their  fet- 
tling at  Paris,  in  our  account  of  her.  Mr,  Dacier*s  marriage 
feems  to  have  interrupted  his  literary  purfuits  confiderably ;  for 
we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  the  year  1691,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  oblige  the  world  with  new  publications.  In  that 
year  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation  of  "^  The  moral  re- 
**  fledions  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  with  notes,**  in 
two  volumes  121110.  Madam  Dacier  had  a  hand  in  this 
work.     In  1692,  he  publifhed  *<  La  poetique  d*Ariflotle, 
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*«  &c.  that  is,  Arlftotle's  poetics^  containing  the  ttioft  exacfl 
<^  rules  of  judging  of  an  heroic  poem,  and  of  theatrical  wrr- 
"  tings,  as  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  tranflated  into  French, 
'*  with  critical  remarks  upon  the  whole  Work."  In  4to. 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  Hollahd  in  i2mo;  and  fome 
have  aflerted  it  to  have  been  mr.  Dacier's  mafterpieee.  In 
1693,  he  publifhed  a  French  trahftation,  with  gotes,  of 
*'  The  Oedipus  and  Ele6tra  of  Sophocles,'* 
not  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  the  poetics  juft 
have  already  mentioned  fix  publications  of  mr. 
reft  fhall  now  follow  in  order  5  for  the  life  of  th 
man,  like  that  of  moft  others,  is  little  more  than 
his  works.  He  publiflied,  7.  ''  Vies  des  hommes  uiuitres, 
*<  &c.  that  is,  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious  men,  tranflated 
«<  into  French,  with  notes."  Tom.  i.  Paris,  ^694,  in 
8vo,  This  effay,  which  contains  only  five  lives,  fs  the  be- 
ginning of  a  work,  which  he  afterwards  finifhed.  8.  "  Les 
*'  ouvres  d'Hippocrate,  &c.  that  is.  The  Works  of  Hippo- 
*'  crates,  tranflated  into  French,  with  notes,  and  compared 
"  with  the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library."  Paris,  1697, 
two  volumes  in  i2mo.  The  Journal  des  Savans  fpeaks 
well  of  thi^  verfion.  9.  "  Les  ouvres  de  Platon,  &c.  that 
♦'  is,  the  works  of  Plato,  tranflated  into  French,  with  notes, 
''  and  the  life  of  that  philofopher,  with  an  account  of  th(^ 
*«  principal  doctrines  of  his  philofophy."  1699,  tw6  vo- 
lumes in  i2mo.  Thefe  are  only  fome  of  Phto's  pieces, 
10.  ''  La  vie  de  Pythagore,  &c.  that  is.  The  life  of  Pytha- 
'^  goras,  his  fymbols,  and  golden  verfes,  The  life  of  Hiero- 
"  cles,  and  his  commentary  upon  the  golden  verfes."  1706, 
two  volumes  in  1 2nio. 

In  the  year  1695,  mr.  Dacier  had  fucceeded  mr.  Felibien 
in  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  and  mr.  Francis  de  Harlay, 
archbifhop  Of  Paris,  in  the  French  academy.     In  1701,  a 
new  regulation  Was  made  in  the  academy  of  infcriptions,  by 
which  every  member  was  obliged  to  undertake  fome  ufeful 
work  fuitable  to  his  genius  and  courfe  of  ftudies :  and,    in 
conformity  to  this  order,  mr.  Dacier  had  made  this  tranflation 
of"  The  life  of  Pythagoras,"    &c.      11.    "  Le  manuel 
"  d'Epi6tete,  Sec.  that  is.  The  manual  of  Epi£letus,  with 
"  five  treatifes  of  Sitnplicius  upon  important  fubjecSts,  ^elating 
*'  to  morality  and  religion,    tranflated  into  French,   with 
**  notes."  17 15,  two  volumes  in   i2mo.     The  authors  of 
the  Europe  Savante  of  Januar)',   17 18,  having  criticifed  the 
fpecimen,  which  he  had  given  of  his  tranflation  of  Plutarch's 
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lives,  he  printed,  T2.  "  An  anfwer  to  them,"  and  infcrtcd 
it  in  the  journal  des  Ssvans  of  the  25th  of  June,  and  the  nth 
of  July,  1718.  13.  "  Vies  des  hommes  illuftres  de  Plu- 
<'  tarque,  &c.  that  is,  Plutarch's  lives  of  illuftrious  men, 
*'  revifed  by  the  manufcripts,  and  tranflated  into  French, 
''  with  notes  hiftorical  and  critical,  and  the  fupplement  of 
*'  thofe  comparifons,  which  are  loft.  To  which  are  added 
*'  thofe  heads,  which  could  be  found,  and  a  general  index 
'  of  matters  contained  in  the  work."  Paris,  1721,  eight 
^•olumes  in  4to  :  Amfterdam,  1723,  nine  volumes  in  8vo. 
This  work  was  received  with  applaufe,  and  fuppofed  to  be 
wd|4^ne ;  yet  not  fo,  fay  the  authors  of  the  BiWiotheque 
Fraflj^oife,  as  to  make  the  world  at  once  forget  the  tranfla- 
tion  of  Amyot,  obfolete  as  it  is.  Mr.  Dacrer  publifhed  fome 
other  things  of  a  lefTer  kind,  as,  14.  *«  Difcours,  &c.  A 
\  *'  fpeech  made  in  the  French  academy,  when  he  was  ad- 

*'  mitted  into  it  in  the  room  of  mr.  Harlay.  15.  Anfwers, 
"  which  he  made,  as  director  of  the  academy,  to  the  fpeech 
*'  of  mr.  Coulin  in  1697,  and  to  that  of  mr.  de  Boze  in 
**  1 71 5."  Thefe  two  pieces  are  inferted  in  the  colledtions 
of  the  French  academy.  16.  "  Diflertation  fur  I'origine  dc 
*«  la  fatyre,  that  is,  A  diflertation  upon  the  origin  of  fatyr." 
This  is  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  of  belles  lettres  in  171 7.  17.  "  Notes  fur  Lon- 
**  gin;  that  is.  Notes  upon  Longinus."  Boileau,  in  the 
preface  to  his  tranflation  of  Longinus,  ftiles  thefe  notes  very 
learned ;  and  fays,  that  "  the  author  of  them  is  not  only  a 
*'  man  of  very  extcnfive  learning,  and  an  excellent  critic, 
*'  but  likewife  a  gentleman  of  fmgular  politenefs,  which  is 
•*  fo  much  the  more  valuable,  as  it  feldom  attends  great 
"  learning."  Boileau  has  added  them  to  his  own  notes 
upon  Longinus ;  and  they  are  printed  in  all  the  editions  of 
his  works.  Mr.  Dacier  wrote  alfo  a  commentary  upon 
Ode  xxix.  Theocritus,  which  he  mentions  in  his  notes  upon  Horace  ; 
and  a  fliort  treatife  upon  religion,  containing  the  reafons 
which  brought  him  over  to  the  church  of  Rome  :  but  thefe 
two  works  were  never  printed. 

He  had  a  (hare  in  the  "  Hiftory  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  me- 
"  dais";  and  when  it  was  finiflied,  was  chofen  to  prefent  it 
to  his  majefty  :  who,  being  informed  of  the  pains  which 
monfieur  Dacier  had  taken  in  it,  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion 
of  two  thoufand  livres  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  appointed 
him  keeper  of  the  books  of  the  king's  clofet  in  the  Louvre. 
In  the  year  17 13,  he  was  made  perpetual  fecretary  of  the 
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French  academy.     In  1 717,  he  obtained  a  grant  In  reverfion 
of  ten  thoufand  crowns  upon  his  place  of  keeper  of  the  books 
of  the  king's  clofet ;  and  when  this  puft  was  united  to  that 
of  library  keeper  to  the  king  in  1720,  he  was  not  only  con- 
tinued in  the  privileges  of  his  place  during  life,  but  the  fur- 
vivance  of  it  was  granted  to  his  wife  ;    a   favour,  of  which 
there  had  never  been  an  inftance  before.     But  her  death  hap- 
pening firft,  rendered  this  grant,  fo  honourable  to  her,  in- 
eiFeftual.     Great  as  mr.  Dacier's  grief  was  forjjgfttjjtj^n 
help-mate  fo  like  himfelf,  it  did  not  prevent  ^i^i^Hjj^Hpk 
out  another ;  and  he  had   a6l:ually  been  marriecf^^P^SriBM 
time,  if  death  had  not   prevented  him.     He  died  vno^\  th^- 
1 8th   of  September  1722,  of  an  ulcer  in  the  throat 
he  did  not  think  at  all  dangerous,  fmce  that  very  eveniiig  ne 
was  prefent  at  the  academy.     He  was  feventy-one  years  of 
age  ;  (hort  of  ftature,  and   of  a  long   and   meagre  vifage. 
He  was  a  great  promoter  of  virtue  and  learning  ;  and  if  he 
was  fomewhat  partial  to  antiquity,  yet  he  is  to  be  excufed, 
becaufe  he  had  particularly  ftudied  thofe  writers  among  the 
pagans,  who  had  applied  themfelves  with  moft  fuccefs  to  the 
knowledge  and  regulation  of  the  human  mind.     Confidered 
in  this  light,  mr.  Dacier  is  an  author  highly  to  be  valued  : 
for  he  chofe  none  but  ufeful  fubjefts  ;  devoted  his  labours  to 
works  only   of  importance ;  and  enriched  the  French  lan- 
guage with  thofe  remains  of  wife  antiquity,  which  are  moft 
advantageous  to  the  morals  of  mankind. 

DACIER  (Anne)  wife  of  Andrew  Dacier,  and 
daughter  of  Tanneguy  le  Fevre,  profeflbr  of  Greek  at  Sau- 
mur  in  France,  was  born  in  that  city  about  the  end  of  the 
year  165 1.  She  was  eleven  years  old,  when  her  father  re- 
folved  to  give  her  a  learned  education  :  and  the  occafion  of 
his  taking  fuch  a  refolution  was  this  :  while  he  was  teaching 
oneof  hisfons  the  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the  fame  room 
where  madamoifelle  Le  Fevre  was  employed  with  her  needle, 
(he,  as  a  perfon  wholly  unconcerned,  now  and  then  fupplied 
her  brother  with  anfwers  to  queftions  that  puzzled  him.  Her 
father,  difcoveri ng  her  talents  from  thence,  obliged  her  to  a 
regular  courfe  of  lelfons,  and  brought  her  up  a  fcholar.  She 
went  to  Paris  in  1673,  the  year  after  her  father  died  ;  and 
was  then  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Callimachus,  which  fhe 
publlfhed  in  quarto  in  1674.  Some  fheets  of  that  work 
having  been  Ihewn  to  monfieur  Huet,  preceptor  to  the 
dauphin,  and  other  learned  men  at  court,    a  propofal  was 
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made  to  hir  of  publifhing  feme  Latin  authors,  for  the  ufe  of 
th^  dauphin  ;  which,  though  fhe  rejected  at  firft,  fhe  at  laft 
undertook,  and  publiftied  an  edition  of  Florus  in  1674  in 
quarto.  Her  reputation  being  now  fpread  over  all  Europe, 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  ordered  count  Conigfmark  to 
make  her  a  compliment  in  her  name  ;  upon  which  mada- 
moifelle  Le  Fevre  fent  the  queen  a  Latin  letter  with  her 
edition  of  Florus.  Her  majefty  wrote  her  an  obliging  an- 
fwer^^l^TOt  long  after  wrote  her  another  letter,  to  per- 
iu|^|^m^m|it  the  proteflant  religion,  and  made  her  con- 
""^^^^^^jto  fettle  at  her  court.  This  however  fhe  de- 
reeded  in  the  tafk  fhe  had  undertaken,  of  pub- 
'^  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin.  Sextus  Aurelius 
^_^^^^  out  under  her  care  at  Paris  i68i  in  quarto  i 
In"^f^F?ame  year  alfo  fhe  publifhed  a  French  tranllation 
of  "  The  poems  of  Anacreon  and  Sappho  with  notes," 
which  met  with  great  applaufe ;  fo  great,  as  to  make  mon- 
fieur  Boileau  declare,  that  it  ought  to  deter  any  perfon  fronx 
attempting  to  tranflate  thofe  poems  into  verfe.  She  pub- 
lifhed, for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  Eutropius  at  Paris  1683 
ifi  4to,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at  Oxford  1696  in  8vo ; 
and  Pl^tys  cretenfis  et  dares  Phrygius,  at  Paris  1684  in  4t0j, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  cum  notis  variorum,  at  Am- 
flerdam  1702  in  8vo.  She  had  alfo  publifhed  French  tranf- 
lations  of  "  The  Amphytrio,  Epidicus,  and  Rudens,  comc- 
*'  dies  of  Plautus,"  at  Paris  1683  in  three  volumes  i2mo  ; 
and  of  "  The  plutus  and  clouds  of  Ariftophanes,"  in  1684 
ifi  i2mo:  with  notes,  and  an  examen  of  all  thefe  plays  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  She  was  fo  charmed 
with  the  Clouds  of  Ariflophanes,  it  feems,  that,  as  we  learn 
from  herfelf,  fhe  had  read  it  over  two  hundred  times  with 
^leafur^. 

In  the  midfl  of  all  thefe  various  publications,  fo  clofe  ta 
each  other,  Ih^  found  time  to  marry  monfieur  Dacier,  with 
whom  fhe  had  been  brought  up  in  her  father's  houfe  frorn 
Jier  earlieft  years.  This  happened,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved  in  our  account  of  that  gentleman,  in  the  year  1683; 
though  fome  have  controverted  not  only  the  date,  but  even. 
the  marriage  itfelf,  and  have  furmi fed,  that  fhe  was  pre vioufly 
ifjarried  to  one  John  Lefnier,  a  bookfeller  of  her  father's, 
and  that  {he  run  away  from  him  for  the  fake  of  mr.  Dacier, 
with  whom  fhe  was  never  married  in  any  regular  way.  We 
know  not  how  to  come  at  certainty  in  this  matter,  yet  are 
inclined  to  rejed  the  account,  as  not  built  upon  any  folid 
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foundation ;  fince  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  conceive,  but  that 
fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fo  celebrated 
a  lady,  muft,  if  it  were  true,  have  been  notorious  and  in- 
contefted.     We  are  therefore  apt  to  admit  Father  Niceron's 
folution  of  this  difficulty  ;  who  obferves,  upon  the  occafion, 
that  "  nothing  is  more  common   than  for  a  perfon,  who  Memoirs 
*'  abandons  any  party,  to  be  expofed  to   the  calumnies  of  |j"^j^^Jj!^Jf 
**  thofe,  whom  they  have  quitted,"  and  to  fuffer  bj  them,  des  hommes 
Now  madam  Dacier,  foon  after  her  marriage, 
the  duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meai 
been  her  friends,  a  defign  of  reconciling  herfelf  t< 
of  Rome ;  but  as  monfieur  Dacier  was  not  yet  c<l 
the  reafonablenefs  of  fuch  a  change,  they  thoughl 
retire  to  Caftres  in  the  year  1 684,  in  order  to  ej 
controverfy  between   the  proteftants  and  papifts.     They  at 
laft  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  made  their  public  abjuration  in  September  See  art.  An- 
1685.     This  might  probably  occTafion  the  abovementioned  ^'■^^  ^^' 
rumour,  fo  much   to   the  difadvantage  of  madam  Dacier ;  ^^'^'^^ 
though  we  cannot  affirm  it  did,  or  that  there  was  at  the 
bottom  no  better  reafon  for  it.     After  their  converfion,  the 
duke  of  Montaufier  and  the  bifhop  of  Meaux  recommended 
them  at  court ;  and  the  king  fettled  a  penfion  of  1 500  livres 
upon  monfieur  Dacier,  and  another  of  500  upon  his  lady. 
The  patent  was  expedited  in  November ;  and,  upon  the  ad- 
vice which  they  received  of  it,  they  returned  to  Paris,  where 
they  refumed  their  ftudies,  and  obliged  the  world  with  many 
valuable  productions. 

In  the  year  1688,  madam  Dacier  publiflied  a  French 
tranflation  of  Terence's  comedies  with  notes,  in  three  vo- 
lumes i2mo.  She  is  faid  to  have  rofe  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  during  a  very  fharp  winter,  and  to  have  difpatched 
four  of  the  comedies ;  but,  upon  looking  them  over  fome 
months  after,  to  have  flung  them  into  the  fire,  being  much 
diflatisfied  with  them,  and  to  have  begun  the  tranflation 
again.  She  brought  the  work  then  to  the  higheft  perfec- 
tion, and  even  reached  the  graces  and  noble  fimplicity  of  the 
original.  It  was  a  circumftance  greatly  to  her  honour,  that 
having  taken  the  liberty  to  change  the  fcenes  and  adts,  her 
difpofition  of  them  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  an  excellent 
manufcript  in  the  king  of  France's  library.  The  beft  and 
moft  finifhed  edition  of  this  univerfally  admired  performance, 
is  that  of  1717  ;  which  however  was  greatly  improved  after- 
wards, by  adopting  the  emendations  in  dr.  Bentley's  edition' 
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of  Terente.  She  had  a  hand  in  the  tranflation  of  Marcus 
Antoninus,  which  her  hufband  publifhed  in  1691,  and  like- 
wife  in  the  fpecimen  of  a  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives, 
which  he  publifhed  three  years  after ;  but  being  defirous  of 
publifhing  a  tranflation  of  Homer,  fhe  left  monfieur  Dacier  to 
finifh  that  of  Plutarch.  In  the  year  171 1,  fhe  publifhed 
*'  The  Iliad  of  Homer  tranflated  into  French  with  notes'% 
in  thre^  volumes  i2mo  ;  and  the  tranflation  is  reckoned  ele- 
gant^^d  faithful.  In  17 14,  fhe  publifhed  '*  Des  caufes  de 
[ion  du  goute,  that  is,  The  caufes  of  the  corrup- 
le."  This  treatife  v/as  written  againit  mon- 
pbthe,'who,  in  the  preface  to  his  Iliad,  had  de- 
little  efl:ecm  for  that  poem.  Madam  Dacier, 
i*!th  the  liberty  he  had  taken  with  her  favourite 
'jiavcly  began  this  defence  of  him,  in  v-Iiich  (he 
^a  Mothe  v.ith  the  greatelt  civility.  Tl :: .  was 
beginning  of  a  literary  war,  which  produced  a  great 
number  of  books  in  the  courfe  of  it.  In  1716,  fl  e  pub- 
lifhed "  Homere  defendu,  &c.  that  is,  A  defence  of  Homer 
*'  againfl  the  apology  of  father  Hardouin,  or,  a  fequel  of  the 
*'  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  tafle : "  in  which  fhe  attempts 
to  fhew,  that  father  Hardouin,  in  endeavouring  to  apologize 
for  Homer,  has  done  him  a  greater  injury,  ■  han  ever  he  re- 
ceived from  his  mofl:  declared  enemies.  Befides  thcfe  two 
pieces,  fhe  had  prepared  a  third  againfl  La  Mothe  ;  but  fup- 
prefled  it,  after  monfieur  de  Vallincourt  had  procured  a  re- 
conciliation between  them.  The  fame  year  alfo,  fhe  pub- 
lifhed "  The  Odyflee  of  Homer  tranflated  from  the  French, 
<«  with  notes,"  in  three  volumes  i2mo;  and  this,  as  far  as 
we  can  find,  was  the  lafl  thing  fhe  publifhed.  She  was  in  a 
very  infirm  flate  of  health,  the  two  laft  years  of  her  life  ;  and 
died,  after  a  very  painful  ficknefs,  upon  the  17th  of  Augufl, 
J  720,  being  fixty-nine  years  of  age.  She  had  two  daughters 
and  a  fon,  of  whofe  education  fhe  took  the  flri£left  care ; 
but  the  fon  died  young  ;  one  of  her  daughters  became  a  nun, 
and  the  other,  who  is  faid  to  have  had  united  in  her  all  the 
virtues  and  accomplifhments  of  her  fex,  died  at  eighteen 
years  of  age.  -Her  mother  has  faid  high  things  of  her,  in  the 
preface  to  her  tranflation  of  the  Iliad. 

Madam  Dacier  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as  learn- 
ing. She  was  remarkable  for  firmnefs,  generofity,  good  na- 
ture and  piety.  Her  modefty  was  fo  great,  that  fhe  never 
fpoke  of  fuhje6^is  of  literature  ;  and  it  was  with  fome  diffi- 
culty, that  fhe  could  at  any  time  be  drawn  to  do  it.     There 

is 
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is  an  anecdote  related  of  her,  which  fets  this  modefty  in  a 
very  ftrong  light.  It  is  cuftomary  with  the  fcholars  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  who  vifit,  when  they  travel,  the 
learned  in  other  countries,  to  carry  with  them  a  book,  in 
which  they  defire  fuch  perfons  co  write  their  names  with  fome 
fentence  or  other.  A  learned  German  paid  a  vifit  to  madam 
Dacier,  and  requefted  her  to  write  her  name  and  fentence  in 
his  book.  She  feeing  in  it  the  names  of  the  greateft  fcholars 
in  Europe,  told  him,  that  fhe  fhould  be  afhamed  to  put  her 
name  among  thofe  of  fo  many  illuftrious  perfons  j  andthat 
fuch  prefumptlon  would  by  no  means  become  her.  The 
gentleman  infifting  upon  it,  fhe  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon ; 
and  taking  her  pen,  wrote  her  name  with  this  verfe  of 
Sophocles,  rtvatfiv  n  a^y-n  (pi^n  xoa^ov,  that  is  ''  Silence  is  tlie 
*'  ornament  of  the  female  fex."  So  again,  fhe  was  often 
follicited  to  publifh  a  tranflation  of  fome  books  of  fcripture, 
with  remarks  upon  them ;  but  fhe  always  anfwered,  that 
*'  a  woman  ought  to  read,  and  meditate  upon  the  fcriptures, 
^«  and  regulate  her  conduct  by  them,  and  to  keep  filence, 
*'  agreeably  to  the  command  of  St.  Paul."  We  mufl  not 
forget  to  obferve,  that  the  academy  of  Ricovrati  at  Padua  M?mo}re« 
chofe  her  one  of  their  body  in  the  year  1684.  desTrcvaux., 

Tarv;e-r 

DAILLE  (John),  minifterof  the  church  of  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  ableft  advocates  the  proteflants  ever  had,  was 
born  at  Chatelleraut  upon  the  6th  of  January,  1594 :  but  .>,g,.,e^jj| 
carried  foon  after  to  Poitiers,  where  his  father  ufually  lived,    icde'roon- 
on  account  of  the  office  which  he  bore  of  receiver   of  the  "-"ur  Daiiie, 
confignations  there.     His  father  defigned  him  for  buflnefs,  - '  3» 
and  propofed  to  leave  him  his  office  ;  but  the  prodigious  in- 
clination, which  nature  had  given  him  for  books,  overruled 
that  project,  and  he  was  fent,  though  not  till  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age,  to  S.  Maixent  in  Poitou,  to  learn  the  lirfl  ru- 
diments of  learning.     He  continued  his  ftudies  at  Poitiers,  jj^jj 
Chatelleraut,   and  Saumer;    and,  having  finifhed  his  claf- 
ficallearning  in  the  laft  of  thofe  towns,  he  entered  on  logic 
at  Poitiers,  at  the  age  of  fixteen,  and  finifhed  his  courfe  of 
philofophy  at  Saumur  under  the  celebrated  Duncan.     He 
began   his  theological  fludies  at  Saumur  in  the  year  1612; 
which,  fays  his  fon,  was  indifputably  one  of  the  mofl  lucky 
years  in  his  whole  life,  becaufe,  in  the  October  of  it,  he  wus 
admitted  into  the  family  of  the  illuflrious  monfieur  du  Plefl  j 
Mornay,  who  did  him  the  honour  to  pitch  upon  him  for  - 
tutor  to  two  of  his  grandfons.     Here,  though  he  difchargel  i;  i,p, 

th 
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the  truft  he  had  undertaken  very  well,  yet  it  is  faid,  thst  be 
received  more  inftrudion  from  the  grandfather,  than  he 
communicated  to  the  grandfons.  Mornay  was  extremely 
pJeafed  with  him,  frequently  read  with  him,  and  concealed 
from  him  nothing  of  whatever  he  knew  :  fo  that  forae  hav« 
been  ready  to  impute  the  great  figure  mr.  Daille  afterwards 
made,  to  the  lectures  he  had  liftened  to  at  the  feet  of  diis 

Ibid.  7,        Gamaliel  j  and  it  is  but  reafonable  to   fuppofe,    that  they 
">uted  not  a  little  to  it. 

faille,  having  lived  feven  years  with  fo  excellent  a 
^  was  now  to  travel  with  his  two  pupils.  They  fet  out 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  16 19,  and  went  toGreneva  ;  and 
fi^om  thence  through  Piedmont   and  Lombardy  to  Venice, 

Jhii.  p.  9,  wher.e  they  fpent  the  winter.  During  their  abode  in  Italy, 
a  melancholy  affair  happened,  which  perplexed  mr.  Daille 
greatly.  One  of  his  pupils  fell  fick  at  Mantua;  and  he  re- 
moved him  with  all  fpeed  to  Padua,  where  thofe  of  the  pro- 
teftant  religion  have  a  little  more  liberty.  This  young  gen- 
tleman unfortunately  died  ;  and  then  the  difficulty  was,  how 
to  avoid  the  traverfes  of  the  inquifitors,  and  get  him  carried 
to  France  to  the  burial  place  of  his  anceftors.  He  thought 
at  length,  that  the  beft  way  would  be  to  fend  him  under  the 
difguife  of  a  bale  of  merchandize  goods  or  a  cargo  of  books  ; 
and  in  this  manner  his  corps  was  conveyed  to  France,  under 
the  care  of  two  of  his  fervants ;  not  however  without  the 
neceilary  fafe-condu6t  and  pafTports,  which  were  procured 

Ibid.  p.  10.  for  him  from  the  republic  by  the  celebrated  father  Paul. 
He  continued  to  travel  with  his  other  pupil ;  and  they  faw 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Flanders,  Holland,  England;  and 
returned  to  I'Vance  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1621.  The 
ion  relates,  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father  regret  thofe 
two  years  of  travelling,  which  he  reckoned  as  loft,  bccauie 
he  could  have  fpent  them  to  better  purpofe  in  his  clofet ;  and, 
it  feems,  he  would  have  regretted  them  ftill  more,  if  he  had 
not  enjoyed  the  privilege  at  Venice  of  being  familiarly  ac- 
»  quainted  with  father  Paul.  "  The  only  fruit,  which  he 
•  *«  faid  he  had  reaped  from  that  journey,  was  the  acquain- 
"•  tance  and  converfation  of  father  Paul. — Mr.  du  Pleffis, 
*'  with  whom  that  father  correiponded  by  letters,  had  re- 
"  commended  to  him  in  a  very  particular  manner  both  his 
**  grandfons  and  rheir  governor  ;  fo  that  mr.  Daille  was  im- 
**  medixUtl y  admitted  into  his  confidence,  and  there  pafied 
«  Hot  a  day  but  he  vifited  him,  and  had  fome  hours  dif- 
courfc  with  him.     Th«^  good  father  even  conceived  fuch 
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**  an  affe£lion  for  mr.  Daille,  that  he  ufed  his  utmoft  en- 

*'  deavours  with  a  French  phyfician  of  our  religion,  and  one 

<'  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftay  at  Ve-  Ibid.  p.  ii, 

*'  nice."     By  the  way,  this  circumftance  of  mr.  Dailie's  life 

may  furnifli  one  argument  among  a  thoufand,  to  prove,  that 

father  Paul  concealed,  under  the  habit  of  a  monk,  a  temper 

wholly  devoted  to  proteftantifm  and  its  profeflbrs. 

Mr.  Daille  was  received  minifter  in  the  year  1623,  and 
firft  exercifed  his  office  in  the  family  of  mr.  du  Pleffis  Mor- 
nay  :  but  this  did  not  laft  long  ;  for  that  lord  fell  fick  a|||^ 
after,  and  died  in  November  the  fame  year,  in  the  arms  of 
the  new  paftor.  Mr.  Daille  fpent  the  following  year  in  di- 
gefting  fome  papers  of  his,  which  were  afterwards  publiflied 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Memoirs.  In  1625,  he 
was  appointed  minifter  of  the  church  of  Saumur ;  and  the 
year  after  removed  to  that  of  Paris.  Here  he  ipent  the  reft  of 
bis  life,  and  diff'ufed  great  light  over  the  whole  body,  as  v/ell 
by  his  fermons,  as  by  his  books  of  controverfy.  In  the  year 
1628,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  "  De  Tufage  des  peres, 
*'  or,  Of  the  ufe  of  the  fathers;"  but,  on  account  of  fome 
troubles,  which  feemed  to  be  coming  upon  the  proteftants 
in  France,  it  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1631.  Mr.  '  '  P*  ^^' 
Bayle  has  pronounced  this  work  a  mafter-piece ;  and  does 
not  know,  whether  it  fhould  not  be  eftecmed  Mr.  Daille's 
mafter-piece.  "  It  is,  fays  he,  a  very  ftrong  chain  of  ar- 
"  guments,  which  form  a  moral  demonftration  againft  thofe, 
*'  who  would  have  religious  difputes  decided  by  the  autho- 
*'  rity  of  the  fathers  ;"  and  therefore  very  properly  levelled  Bayle's  dift, 
againft  the  papifts,  who,  in  their  attempts  to  convert  the 
proteftants,  have  always  urged  antiquity,  and  the  general 
confent  of  all  the  fathers  of  the  firft  ages  of  chriftianity.  Daille*sepif, 
But  as  the  epifcopal  party  in  England  have  accuftomed  them-  ^edicat. 
felves,  very  impolitickly  as  well  as  improperly,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  to  claim  antiquity  on  their  fide,  in  their  deputes 
with  the  Romanifts,  it  has  happened,  that  mr.  Daille*s  book, 
excellent  as  it  is,  has  generally  given  offence  to  the  church-  *■ 

men  here.  It  has  even  been  written  againft  with  great  feve- 
rity  by  fome,  merely  becaufe  it  tends  to  take  down  the  au* 
thority  of  the  fathers ;  as  if  the  caufe  of  proteftantifm  was  ta 
rife  or  fall,  according  as  the  fathers  were  more  or  lefs  in. 
credit.  "  Opinions,  fays  a  certain  author,  are  pretty  much 
*'  divided  concerning  this  work  De  ufu  patrum.  The  pref- 
^^  byterians  efteem  it  highly ;  but  thofe  of  the  church  of 
^  England  make  no  great  account  of  it.     Speaking  one  day  6* 
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**  of  this  book  to  a  learned  man,  who  is  now  in  cpifcopa! 
<<  orders,  he  told  me,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  the  Jeaft  of 
"  mr.  DaiJIe's  works  j  and  that  he  wondered,  how  having 
*'  read  the  fathers  pretty  much,  he  (hould  make  ufe  of  that 
Colomies  "  reading,  to  darken  the  merit  of  the  primitive  church." 
EibJioth.  Jn  the  mean  time  there  are  now,  and  there  always  have 

^  '  P*  *•  been,  from  the  firft  publication  of  this  book,  good  fcholars 
and  good  churchmen  too  in  England,  who  knew  and  ac- 
knowledged its  high  worth  and  merit :  and  fo  early   as  the 
A|||;^>il65i,  an  En'glifh  tranflation  of  it  was  publifhed  by  the 
T^Kied  mr.  Thomas  Smith,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Chrift's  col- 
lege in   Cambridge.     An   advertifement  is  prefixed   to   it, 
which  we  tranfcribe  a  palTage  or  two  from,  becaufe  fuch  a 
tranfcript  will  give  the  reader  a  jufter  notion  of  mr.  Daille*s 
book,  and  of  the  reception  it  met  with  among  the  difcerning 
part  of  mankind,  than  any  thing  we  can  fay.     "  The  tranf- 
*'  lation  of  this  tra^t,  fays  mr.  Smith,  hath  been  often   at- 
*'  tempted,  and  oftener  defired  by  many  noble  perfonagcs 
*'  of  this  and  other  nations  ;  among  others  by  Sir  Lucius 
*'  Gary   late  lord  vifcount  Falkland,    who,    with  his  dear 
*'  friend  mr.  Chillingworth,  made  very  much  ufe  of  it  in  all 
*'  their  writings  againft  the  Romanifts.     But  the  papers  of 
"  that  learned   nobleman,  wherein  this  tranflation  was  half 
'^  firifhed,  were  long   fmce   involved  in   the  common  lofp. 
"  Th^f^'  few,  v/hich  have  efcaped  it  and  the  prefs,  rrjake  a 
"  very  honourable  mention  of  this  monfieur,  whofe  acquain- 
*'  tance,  the  faid  lord  was  wont  to  iay,  was  worth  a  voyage 
yaikland's    "  to  Paris.     In  page  202  of  his  reply,  he  hath  thefe  words  : 
difcourfe  of  '<  This  obfervation   of  mine  hath  been  confirmed  by  con- 
*V,  '^'^'^''  "  fideration  of  what  hath  been  fo  temperately,  learnedly,  and 
fwer  to  it,  "  judicioufly  written  by  monfieur  Daille,  our  proteftant  Per- 
andhislord-'<  ron. — I  fhall  add  but  one  lord's  tellimony  more,  namely, 
ihip's  reply,  cc  the  lord  George  Digby's,  in  his  late  letters  concerning  re- 
i6'i,  "  '    "  ligion,  in  thefe  words,  p.  27,  28,  The  reafons  prevalent 
*'  with  me,    whereon   an   enquiring   and  judicious   perform 
*•         "  fhould  be  obliged  to  rely  and  acquiefce,  are  fo  amply  and 
''  fo  learnedly  fet  down  by  monfieur  Daille  in  his  Employ 
"  des  Peres,  that  I  think  little,  which  is  material  and  weigh- 
"  ty,  can  be  faid  on  this  fubje£},  that  his  rare   and  piercing 
''  obfervation  hath  not  anticipated. — And  for  myfelf,  I  muft 
"  ingenuoufly  profefs,  that  it  was  the  reading  of  this  rational 
*'  book,  which   firft  convinced  me,  that  my  ftudy  in  the 
C:,  .  *'  French  language  was  not  ill  employed  ;  which  hath  alfo 

"  enabled  me  to  commend  this  to  the  world,  as  faithfully 

"  tranf- 
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«*  tranflated  by  a  judicious  hand."  It  is  ntceflary  to  remem- 
ber, that  mr.  Mettayer,  who  was  minifter  of  St.  Quintin, 
publifhed  a  Latin  tranflation  of  this  work  ;  which  tranflation 
was  revifed,  and  augmented  here  and  there  with  new  obfer- 
yations,  by  mr.  DailJe  himfelf.  It  was  printed  at  Geneva  in  AbregCjAc. 
the  year  1656.  P*  '7* 

In  the  year  1633,  mr,  Daille  publifhed  another   work  of 
general  concern,  intitled,  ''  L'Apologie  de  nos  Eglifes,  or, 
"  An  apology  for  the  reformed  churches  ;'*  in  which  he  vin- 
dicates, with  much  learning  and  great  force  of  argument, 
their  reparation  from  the  church  of  Rome,  from  the  irpgu- 
lation  of  fchifm,  which    was  ufually  brought  againft  them. 
This  work  was  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  mr.  Smith,  in  Ibid,  p.  21, 
the  year  1653;  as  it  was  into  Latin  the  fame  year  by  mr, 
Daille  himfelf,  and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in   8vo.     It  was 
greatly  complained  of  by  the  clergy  of  France,  as  foon  as  it 
was  publifhed,  and  fome  were  employed  to  write  againft  it. 
Mr,  Daille  wrote  two  or  three  little  pieces  in  defence  of  it, 
which  were  afterwards  printed  with  it  in  the  Latin  edition.  Ibid.  p.  i-. 
We  need  not  enumerate  the  feveral   works  of  mr.  Daille;  ^3»  24. 
for  being  chiefly  controverfial,  and  written  on  particular  oc- 
cafions,  they  are  now  of  very  little  ufe.     He  wrote  a  great  ' 
deal ;  which  will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  he  lived  long,  was  very  laborious,  enjoyed  a  good  ftate 
of  health,    and   was  not   burthened  with    a    large   family,  ibij.  «.  is^ 
He  was  endued  with  the  qualifications  of  a  writer  in  a  moft  67. 
eminent  degree;  and  had  this  fingular  advantage,  that  his 
underftanding  was  not  impaired  wi.h   age  :  for  it  is  obfer- 
vable,  that  there  is  no  lefs  ftrength  and  fire  in  his  two  vo- 
lumes De  obje£lo  cultus  rehgiofi,  the  firft  of  which  was  pub- 
lifhed when  he  was  feventy  years  old,  than  in  any  of  his 
earlier  works. 

He  ailifted  at  the  national  fynod,  which  was  held  at  Alen- 
fon  in  the  year  1737  ;  and  his  authority  and  advice  contri- 
buted much  to  quiet  the  dlfputes,  which  v/ere  then  warmly 
agitated  among  the  proteftants  concerning  univerfal  grace,  ibi^i. 'p.  ^.g. 
He  declared  ftrenuoufly  for  univerfal  grace  ;  and  afterwards 
publifhed  at  Amflerdam,  in  the  year  1655,  a  Latin  work 
againfl  Frederick  Spanheim,  the  divinity-profefTor  at  Leyden, 
intitled,  "  An  apology  for  the  fynods  of  Alenfon  and  Cha- 
*<  renton."  This  work  rekindled  the  war  among  the  pro- 
teflant  divines  ;  yet  mr.  Daille  endeavoured  to  clear  himfelf, 
by  faying,  that  his  book  had  been  publifhed  without  his 
knowledge.  Neverthelefs,  he  anfwered  the  celebrated  Sa- 
muel 
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muel  des  Marets,  fyrofeflbr  of  Groningen,  who  had  written 
againft  him  with  all  the  fharpnefs  imaginable ;  which  produ- 
ced a  fhort,    but  a  very  warm,  conteft  between  them,   ift 
which  mr.  Daille  did  not  come  off  intirely  clear  and  free 
from  blame  in  this  refpecSt.     He  died  at  Paris  upon  the  15th 
of  April  1670 ;    having  never  experienced  throughout  his 
whole  life  any  thing  to  call  illnefs,  except  that  in  the  year 
1650,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  lethargic  or  apoplectic 
diforder,    in  which  he  lay  ten  or  eleven  days,    apparently 
Ibid.  p.  32.  without  a  poflibility  of  recovering.     He  left  a  vaft  reputation 
behind  him  ;  and  the  proteftants  ufed  to  fay  in  France,  that 
Patin's  let-  <c  ^j^gy  ^^^j  j^^j  j^q  better  writer  fmce  Calvin  than  mr.  Daille." 
p?46!*  "'*   ^^^i^^s  controverfial  and  other  writings,    mr.   Dailf6  pub- 
liflied  a  vaft  number  of  fermons ;  as  many  as  amounted  to 
near  twenty  volumes.     He  is  very  clear,  both  with  regard  t6 
Daille,  Re-  the  expreHion,  and  to  the  difpofition  of  his  fubjed:.     He  waS 
dam  &*a  "  reproached  by  one  of  his  adverfaries  with  ftealing  fevera! 
Cottiby,       things  from  dr.  Davenant,  in  his  Expofltion  of  the  epiftle  to 
part  iii.       the  ColofHans  j  but  he  anfwered  the  charge. 
^'  5*  Mr.  Daille  married  in  the  Lower  Poitou,  in  the  month  of 

,  May  1625  ',  and  his  wife  died  the  31ft  of  May  1631,  leaving 
him  only  one  fon,  of  whom  fhe  lay  in  at  the  houfe  of  the 
Abrege,  &c.  Dutch  ambafTador,  the  31ft  of  October  1628.     She  had  ta- 
p.  12*  i5>   ken  refuge  there,  becaufe  the  proteftants  were  afraid,  left 
the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rochelle  might  raife  popular  tu^ 
mults  among  them.     This  only  fon,  whofe  name  was  Ha« 
drian  Daille,  was  received  a  minifter  in  the  year  1653.     He 
had  continued  his  theological  ftudies  with  his  father  for  feve- 
ral  years,  when  the  confiftory  of  Rochelle  invited  him  thi- 
ther.    Five  years  after,  that  is,  in  1658,   he  was  chofen  a 
Ibid.  p.  29,  minifter  of  Paris,  and  became  a  collegue  with  his  father.   He 
^***  was  alive  at  the  revocation  of  the  edi6t  of  Nants,  and,  then 

retiring  to  Switzerland,  died  at  Zurich  in  May  1690.  All 
his  manufcripts,  among  which  were  feveral  works  of  his  fa- 
ther's, were  carried  to  the  public  library.  He  wrote  that 
abridgment  of  his  father*s  life,  from  which  we  have  chiefly 
colle&d  the  materials  of  this  article.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
mr.  Daille  the  father,  though  a  widower  of  thirty-feven, 
never  attempted  to  marry  again. 

DALECHAMPS  (James)  an  eminent  and  learned 

phyfician,  was  born  of  a  gentleman's  family  at  Caen  in  Nor- 

BaHlet         mandy,  in  the  year  15 13.     He  was  excellently  fkilled  in  the 

Jugemens     belles  Icttres,    and  was  the  author  of  fome  works,  which 

des  fcavans,  fhewcd 

torn.  vi. 
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ihewed  his  learning  to  be  very  univerfal.     He  wrote  a  gene- 
ral hiftory  of  plants,  which  confifted  of  eighteen  books,  in 
French  ;  three  books  De  pefte  ;  and  Scholia  in  Pauli  JEgi- 
nctjc,  lib.  vii.     He  publiflied  Pliny's  Natural  hiftory  with 
notes,  which  Scaliger  was  greatly  prejudiced  againft,  before 
it  appeared  ;  thinking,  that  Dalechamps,  though  otherwife 
a  very  learned  man,  had  not  talents  for  a  work  of  that  na- 
ture.    '^  I  know,  (ays  he,  that  Dalechamps  is  one  of  thofe  Prima  Sca- 
"  rafli  critics,  who  take  the  liberty  of  ftriking  out  of  an  au-  Jigerona,  p. 
<*  thor,  all  words  that  do  not  pleafe  them,  and  of  fubftituting   9* 
**  often  worfe  in  their  place."     It  feems  however,  that  Sca- 
Uo-er   was  happily  deceived  ;    at  leaft  he  owns  in  another 
place,  that  Dalechamps's  edition  of  Pliny  was  the  beft  which  p.  iSg. 
had  appeared.     He  tranfiated  alfo  into  Latin  the  fifteen  books 
of  Athenaeus,  and  fpent,    it  is  faid,  thirty  years  about  it. 
Cafaubon  obferves,  that,  *'  content  with  expreffing  the  fenfe  Praef.  ad 
^'  of  his  author,  he  was  little  follicitous  about  adhering  to  animadv,  ia 
«  his  words ;  neverthelefs,  that  whoever  will  be  at  the  pams 
<'  to  compare  the  tranflation  with  the  original,  will  find  no 
"  great  reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  tranflator."     Dale- 
champs pra6^ifed  phyfic  at  Lyons  from  the  year  1552  to  the 
year  1588,  when  he  died,  aged  feventy-five. 


Athcji, 


D  A  M  A  S  C  E  N  U  S  (John)  an  illuftrious  father  of  the  Cavc,  hill. 
church  in  the  eighth  century,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  where  li'^^'^^''-  ^*  ^ 
his  father,  though  a  Chriftian  by  birth  and  education,  had  Oxon^i74o. 
the  place  of  counfellor  of  ftate  to  the  Saracen  caliph.     HcBayle'sdia. 
was  liberally  educated  in  his  father's  houfe  by  a  private  tutor, 
under  whom  he  made  a  very  great  progrefs  in  all  kinds  of  li- 
terature, and  alfb  imbibed  a  ftrong  zeal  for  religion  :  and  he 
was   thought  a  man  of  fuch   uncommon  parts  and  attain- 
ments, that,  at  the  death  of  his  father  he  fucceeded  him  in 
the  place  of  counfellor  of  ftate.     In  the  year  728,  wiien  the 
controverfy  about  images  was  warmly  agitated,  he  fhewed 
himfelf  extremely  zealous  for  them ;    and  difperfed  letters 
through  the  empire,  to  fupport  their  caufe  againft  the  efforts 
of  the  emperor  Leo  Ifauricus,  who  oppofed  them  vehemently. 
Some  of  thefe  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Leo,  who,  they 
fay,  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  zeal  of  Damafcenus,  that  he 
contrived  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to  be  revenged 
on  him.     He  caufed  the  hand-writing  of  them  to  be  fo  well  ^^ 

ftudied  by  a  penman,    fkilled  in  the  art  of  counterfeiting  Jv 

hands,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  diftinguifti  the  true  from  the  3 

falfe.     Then  he  caufed  a  letter  to  be  written,  wherein  he 

makes 
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makes  DamafcenuS  advife  Leo  to  fend  fbme  troops  towards 
Damafcus  ;  and  promifed  him,  as  governor  of  the  place,  to 
order  all  things  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  taking  of  it  fhould 
be  infallible.  After  which,  he  fent  this  letter  to  the  prince 
of  the  Saracens ;  and  gloried  very  much  in  refufmg  to  take 
iw '  advantage  of  a  traitor's  perfidy,  and  in  having  the  generofity 
to  difcover  to  the  caliph  the  treafon  of  one  of  his  fubjeds. 
The  caliph,  without  hearing  the  proteftations  of  innocence 
which  Damafcenus  made,  and  without  fuffering  him  to  dif- 
cover Leo*s  artifice,  commanded  that  hand,  with  which  he 
fuppofed  he  had  written  fo  treafonable  a  letter,  to  be  imme- 
diately ftruck  ofi^,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publickly  expofed  on  a 
gibbet  to  the  fight  of  the  whole  city.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  Damafcenus,  relates  this  account ;  and 
adds  a  further  miraculous  circumftance,  that  the  virgin 
Mary,  upon  the  application  of  Damafcenus,  who  was  earneft 
to  have  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  caufed,  by  her  interceffion 
with  her  Son,  his  hand  to  be  joined  again  to  his  arm,  with 
only  a  circle  above  his  wrift,  to  (hew  where  it  had  been  cut 
off.  But  the  ftory  itfelf,  as  well  as  the  miracle  which  be- 
longs to  it,  has  been  queftioned  greatly,  and  even  reje6led  by 
fome.  After  this,  Damafcenus  obtained  leave  of  the  caliph 
to  retire  from  public  affairs,  and  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  folitude ;  and  with  this  view,  after  he  had  fold 
his  goods  and  poffeffions,  and  diftributed  the  money  to  the 
poor,  he  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  the 
monaftery  of  St.  Sabas.  There  he  fet  himfelf  to  write  books 
of  divinity  about  the  year  730,  and  continued  to  do  fo  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  monk,  who  was  chofen  for  his  fpiritual 
dire£lor,  injoined  him  perpetual  filence ;  and,  becaufe  he  did 
not  obferve  the  faid  injundion,  turned  him  out  of  his  cell, 
and  ordered  him,  for  penance,  to  empty  the  filth  of  the  mo- 
nafllery ;  but,  feeing  him  ready  to  obey,  he  difpenfed  with 
his  doing  it,  and  affecSlionately  embraced  him.  Damafcenus 
was  ordained  prieft  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  by  the 
patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  and  returned  immediately  to  his  mo- 
naftery. He  died  about  the  year  750,  leaving  behind  him 
many  compofitions  of  various  kinds.  His  works  have  been 
often  printed ;  but  the  beft  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Paris 
1 712,  in  two  volumes,  folio. 

DAMASCIUS,  a  celebrated  heathen  philofopher  and 
writer,  of  the  ftoic  fchool,  as  fome  fay,  of  the  peripatetic  ac- 
cording to  others,  was  born  at  Damafcus,  and  flourifhed  fo 

late 
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lai:e  as  the  year  540,  when  the  Goths  reigned  in  Italy.  If  great  Fabric, 
mafters  can  make  a  man  a  great  i'cholar  or  philofopher,  Damal-  ^'^^-  ^'■**^' 
cius  muft  have  been  one;  for  he  feems  to  have  had  every  ad-  cavc,  Hift. 
vantage  of  this  kind.  Theon,  v/e  are  told,  was  his  mafter  in  literar. 
rhetoric;  Ifidorus  in  logic;  Marinus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Pro- 
clus  in  the  fchool  of  Athens,  in  geometry  and  arithmetic  ; 
Zenodotus,  the  fucceflbr  of  Marinus,  in  philosophy ;  and 
Amnion ius  in  aftronomy,  and  the  do6^rines  of  Plato.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  mafl:er  Ifidorus,  and  dedicated  it  to  Theo« 
dora,  a  very  learned  and  philofophic  lady,  who  had  been  a  pu- 
pil of  Ifidorus.  In  this  life,  which  was  copioufly  written,  Da- 
mafcius  frequently  attacked  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  yet  ob- 
liquely, it  is  faid,  and  with  fome  referve  and  timidity  ;  for 
Chriftianity  was  then  too  firmly  eftablifhed,  and  protet&ed  by 
its  numbers,  to  endure  any  longer  the  bare-faced  infolence  of 
paganifm.  Of  this  life  however  we  have  nothing  remaining, 
but  fome  extra6ls  which  Photius  has  preferved  ;  who  alfo  ac- 
quaints us  with  another  work  of  Damafcius,  of  the  philofo- 
phic, or,  if  you  will,  of  the  theologic  kind.  This  was  di- 
vided into  four  books ;  the  firft  of  which  was  De  admirandis 
operibus,  the  fecond  Admirandae  narrationes  de  daemonibus, 
the  third  De  animarum  apparitionibus  poll  obitum  admirandae 
narrationes,  the  fourth  we  know  not  what,  the  title  not  be- 
ing preferved.  If  this  work  had  been  extant,  we  (hould  pro- 
bably have  had  another  proof,  that  the  heathens  of  thofe  times 
were  no  lefs  credulous  and  fuperflitious,  than  the  Chriftians  of 
thofe  times ;  but  it  is  loft.  Damafcius  fucceeded  Theon  in 
the  rhetorical  fchool,  over  which  he  prefided  nine  years,  and 
afterwards  Ifidorus  in  that  of  philofoply  at  Athens,  in  which 
fituation  it  is  fuppofed  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life. 

DA  MI  AN  (Peter)  cardinal  and  bifhop  of  Oftia,  flou- Baylc's  di«» 
rifhed  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  feems  to  have  been  a  very 
honeft  man.  He  had  been  a  Benedidline,  and,  it  is  thought, 
would  always  have  preferred  folitude  to  the  dignities  of  the 
church,  if  he  had  not  been  forced,  as  it  were,  to  accept  them* 
He  publickly  condemned  the  liberty  which  the  popes  took  of 
oppofing  the  emperors  in  the  way  of  war ;  affirming,  that  the 
offices  of  emperor  and  pope  are  diftinc%  and  that  the  emperors 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  what  belongs  to  the  popes,  nor  the 
popes  with  what  belongs  to  the  emperors.     "  As  the  Son  of  Jlfe 

"  God,    fays  he,    furmounted   all  the   obftacles  of  worldly  ™^ 

«  power,  not  by  the  feverity  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  lively 

Vol.  IV.  C  «  majefty 
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"  majefty  of  an  invincible  patience,  (o  has  he  taught  us  father 
*'  to  bear  the  Tury  of  the  world  with  conftancy,  than  to  take 
*'  up  arms  againll  thofe  who  offend  us,  efpecially  fince  be- 
''  tween  the  royalty  and  the  priefthood  there  is  fuch  a  diftinc- 
"  tion  of  offices,  that  it  belongs  to  the  king  to  ufe  fecular 
*'  arms,  and  to  the  prieft  to  gird  on  the  fword  of  the  Spirit, 
"  which  is  the  word  of  God,'*  &c.     This  was  ftrange  doc- 
trine to  come  from  a  cardinal :  what  would  the  popes,  Alexan- 
der VI.  or  Julius  II.  have  faid  to  it  ?  Damian  defcribed  alfo 
in  a  very  lively  manner  the  enormous  vices  of  his  age,  in  fe- 
veral  of  his  works  ;  in  his  GomorrhcTus  particularly,  which, 
though  pope  Alexander  II.  thought  fit  to  fupprefs,  has  never- 
theleTs  been   preferved.      Controverfial   writers  have    fpoken 
much  of  this  work  ;  and  the  famous  du  Pleilis  Mornay  has 
Du  PIffl'is,    given  us  the  following  account  of  it.    *'  By  reafon  of  the  laws 
Myftere        4t  enjoining  celibacv,  fodomy  is  fo  prevalent  amon^  the  Ro- 
p.  228,        "  ^an  clergy,  that  reter  Damian,  who  was   then  retired  to 
"  his  hermitage,  was  obliged  to  write  a  book  concerning  it, 
"  intitled  Gomorrhjeus,  wherein  belays  open  the  feveral  fpe- 
*'  cies  of  that  fin  ^  and  he  dedicated  it  to  Leo  IX.  adjuring  him 
"  to  provide  againft  it.     Baronius  himfelf  acknowledges  it  in 
"  thefe  words  : — Briars  and  nettles  had  overrun  the  houfe- 
"  holder's  field  :  all  flefh  had  corrupted  its  way,  and  there  was 
"  need  not  only  of  a  deluge  to  wafh,  but  of  fire  from  heaven 
"  to  confume  us  as  Gomorrah. — Whereupon  Leo  made  fome 
"  regulations,  anxl  ordained  fome  punifhments :  but  foon  af- 
"  ter  he  loft  the  favour  of  Leo  ;  and  Alexander  II.  being  then 
"  advanced  to  the  papal  chair,  tricked  him  out  of  his  book, 
"  under  colour  of  giving  it  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Saviour  to  tran- 
"  fcribe,    pretending,    that.he   had   fpoken  too  immodeftly, 
*'  as  if  fuch  ordures  could  be  ftirred  w^ithout  raifing  a  ftink  : 
*'  of  which   a6lion   the  good  man  bitterly  complains,"  &c. 
Mr.   Bayle  has  here  obferved  one  thing,   very  remarkable  j 
which  is,  that  Baronius,  as  great  a  friend  as  he  was  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  ajid  as  zealoufly  as   he  has  fupported  its  credit 
2iiid  authority,  has  yet  deceived  the  proteftants,  Mornay  as 
we  have  feen,  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  Damian's  Gomorrhaeus  ; 
tteceived  them  too  to  the  difadvantage  and  difcredit  of  his  own 
communion.     For  it  appears  from  the  book,  that  Damian  has 
not  reprefented  the  crving  fin  of  fodomy  to  be  univerfal  in  the 
church  cf  Jlome,  bisfi  as  only  committed  by  fome  ecclefiaftics 
of  the  pope's  quarters  ;    that  is,    in    the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Apennine,  whither  he  himfelf  had  retired,  and  where 

he 
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he  lived  with  feme  hermits.     Damian's  works  were  printed  at 
Paris  ill  the  year  1663. 

D  A  M I E  N  S,  a  native  of  France,  executed  upon  the 
28th  of  March,  I757>  for  attempting  to  aflaffinatc  his  king. 
For  the  form  and  manner  of  his  execution,  which  was  very 
grievous,  fee  the  article  C  HAST  EL. 

DAMOCLES,  a  flatterer  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius,  af- 
fe£i:ing,  upon  fome  occafion  or  other,  to  admire  the  fortune 
of  that  prince,  Dionyfius,  to  convince  him  that  princes  are  y- 
not  always  fo  happy  as  they  feem  to  be,  invited  him  to  a 
feaft ;  and  caufed  a  naked  fword  to  be  hung  over  his  head, 
which  was  only  held  by  a  fingle  hair.  Damocles,  extremely 
{Iruck  v/ith  a  fenfe  of  the  hazardous  fituation  he  was  in, 
changed  his  opinion  at  once  j  and,  for  his  own  particular  part, 
begged  of  Dionyfius,  that  he  might  retire  from  court  and  high 
life  into  that  mediocrity  of  condition,  where  no  danger  was, 
and  where  he  fhould  not  be  fubjed:  to  a  reverfe  of  fortune. 

DANCHET  (Antony)  an  eminent  French  poet,  was 
born  at  Riorn  in  the  year  1671  ;  and  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  very  early  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  invited  to  Chartres,  to  be  pro- 
fefTor  of  rhetoric ;  which  office  he  difcharged  with  high  repute 
for  four  years.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he  devoted  his  la- 
bours intirely  to  the  fervice  of  the  theatre  i  for  which  he  con- 
tinued to  write  fongs,  opera's,  and  tragedies,  to  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  in- 
fcriptions  in  the  year  1706,  and  of  the  French  academy  in 
1 7 12.  He  had  a  place  In  the  king's  library,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  2ift  of  February^  174S5  after  having  long  poflefled  the 
efteem  of  the  public,  as  well  by  his  integrity  as  by  his  writings. 
His  works  were  colledled  and  printed  at  Paris  in  175 1,  in  four 
volumes,   i2mo. 

DAN D INI  (Jerome)  an  eminent  Italian  jefuit,  was  Baylc's difti 
born  at  Cefena  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ilate,  in  the  year  1 554; 
and  was  the  firft  of  his  order  who  taught  philofophy  at  Paris. 
He  bore  fcveral  honourable  offices  in  the  fociety  ;  for,  befides 
teaching  divinity  at  Padua,  he  was  re6tor  of  the  feveral  col- 
leges at  Ferrara,  Forli,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Milan ;  vifitor 
in  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Touloufe,  and  Guicnne  ;  provin- 
cial in  Poland,  and  in  the  Milanefe.     He  taught  philofophy 
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in  Perugia  in  1 596,  when  he  was  pitched  upon  by  pope  Cle- 
ment VIII.  to  be  His  nuncio  to  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Liba- 
nus.  He  embarked  at  Venice  in  July  the  fame  year,  and  re- 
turned to  Rome  in  Auguft  the  year  following.  The  French 
tranflation,  which  was  made  of  his  journey  to  Mount  Liba- 
ims  by  father  Simon,  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675, 
and  reprinted  at  the  Hague  in  1685  :  in  the  preface  to  which 
the  tranfiator  fays,  that  ''  father  Dandini  endeavoured  to  divell: 
*'  himfelf  of  all  the  prejudices,  which  he  attributes  to  thofe  who 
^'  had  been  thither  before  him.  He  did  not  wholly  rely  on 
"  the  pope's  bulls,  although  they  made  the  beft  part  of  his  in- 
*'  flrud^ions,  becaufe  he  did  not  think  them  infallible  as  to. 
"  the  fa6'ts  in  queftion  :  but  he  heard  with  a  g^reat  deal  of  pa- 
*'  tince  the  patriarch  and  the  principal  Maronites,  who  com- 
*'  plained  of  fome  jefuits  who  went  before  him  in  the  fame 
*'  employ  ;  all  which  precautions  are  convincing  proofs  of  his 
"  prudent  condudl."  Dandini's  book  was  printed  at  Cefena 
in  1656,  under  the  title  of  Mifliona  apoftolica  al  patriarcha  e 
Maroniti  del  Monte  Libano.  It  contains  the  relation  of  his 
jjourney  to  the  Maronites  and  to  Jerufalem  ;  but  father  Simon 
has  left  out  the  journey  to  Jerufalem  in  his  tranflation,  be- 
caufe, he  fays,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  "  nothing  but 
*'  what  has  been  obferved  by  travellers  already." 

Dandini  died  at  Forli,  upon  the  29th  of  November  1634, 
aged  eighty  years.  His  commentary  on  the  three  books  of 
Ariflotle  de  anima  was  printed  at  Paris  in  161 1,  in  folio;  and 
after  his  death,  was  printed  at  Cefena  in  1651,  in  the  fame 
.lize,  his  ethics.  Father  Simon  has  given  him  a  great  cha- 
ra£l:er  •,  and,  after  obferving  that  he  was  defcended  from  a  no- 
ble family  in  Italy,  fays,  that  *'  he  was  a  man  of  a  pene- 
"  trating  wit,  folid  judgment,  and  great  experience;  that, 
*'  befides  the  fchool-divinity,  which  he  underftood  perfectly, 
"  he  was  mafter  of  the  theology  of  the  fathers,  and,  above 
*'  all,  of  moral  philofophy,  of  which  he  has  compofed  an  ex- 
''  ccllent  trcatlfe ;  that  the  pope  could  not  make  choice  of  a 
*'  man  better  qualified  to  treat  with  the  Maronites ;  that  in- 
,*'  deed  he  wanted  fkill  in  the  oriental  languages,  but  that  he 
♦'  eafily  fupplied  that  deficiency  by  an  interpreter."  Bayle 
fays,  that  this  could  not  be  prejudice  of  father  Simon  in  his 
■  favour,  becaufe  he  has  taken  great  liberties  with  him,  critr- 
cifed  him,  ftrongly  refuted  him  on  a  thoufand  occafions,  in 
the  remarks  he  has  added  to  the  tranflation  of  his  travels. 
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DANET  (Peter)  a  French  abbe,  was  of  the  number 
of  thofe  learned  perfons,  who  were  pitched  upon  by  the  duke 
of  Montaufier,  to  iHuftrate  claflical  authors  for-the  ufe  of  the 
dauphin.  He  had  Phaedrus  allotted  to  his  fha,re,  which  he 
publifhed  with  a  Latin  interpretation  and  notes.  He  was  the 
author  alfo  of  a  didlionary,  which  was  once  much  read,  bit  is 
now  grown  obfolete;  and  of  fome  other  works.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1709. 

DANIEL  (Samuel)  an  eminent  poet  and  hiflorian  of  Fuller's 
our  own  country,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  queen  Eli-  ^^^"^^^'^^  °^ 
•zabeth  and  king  James  L  was  the  fon  of  a  mufic-mafter,  and  ^:^^^  ^'^^^ 
born  near  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year   1562.     In 
the  year  1579,  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Magdalen 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and,  by 
the  benefit  of  an  excellent  tutor,  made  a  confiderable  progrcfs 
in  academical  learning ;  but  his  genius  inclining  him  more  to 
ftudies  of  a  fofter  and  gayer  kind,  he  left  the  univerfity  with- 
out a  degree,  and  applied  himfelf  to  poetry  and  hiftory.    Wood  Wood's  A- 
tclls  us,^that  at  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  mr.  Daniel  then.  Oxon. 
tranflated  into  Englifh  the  worthy  tra6l,   as  he  calls  it,  of 
Paul  Jovius,  containing,  "  A  difcourfe  of  rare  inventions  both 
''  military  and  civil,  called  Imprefe  ;"  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1585,  and  to  which  he  put  an  ingenious  preface  of 
his  own  writing.     His  own  merit,  added  to  the  recommenda-  ibid. 
tion  of  his  brother-in-law  John  Florio,  fo  well  known  for  his 
Italian  didtionary,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  queen  Anne, 
the  confort  of  king  James  I.  who  was  pleafed  to  confer  on 
him  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy  cham- 
ber.    The  queen  took  great  pleafure  in  mr.  Daniel's  conver- 
fation  ;  and  the  encourao;ement  he  met  with  from  the  court, 
together  with  his  own  perfonal  qualifications,  eafilv  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  the  moft  ingenious 
and  learned  men  of  his  time;  fuch  as  fir  John  Harrington, 
mr.  Camden,  fir  Robert  Cotton,  fir  Henry  Spelman,  Edmund 
Spencer,  Ben  Johnfon,  Stradling,  Owen,  &c.     He  rented  a 
imall  houfe  and  garden  in  Oldftreet  near  London,  where  'in  Langbaine's 
private  he  compofed  moft  of  his  dramatic  pieces.     Afterwards  ^^^^^^  °^ 
he  became  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  who,  when  (he  j^^*  ^' 
came  to  be  countefs  of  Pembroke,  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  learned  men ;  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  famous 
Spencer,  was  made  ppet-laureat  to  queen  Elizabeth.     To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  he  retired  to  a  country  farm,  which  *^'' 
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he  had  at  Beckington  near  Philips-Norton  in  Somerfetflilre  ; 
where,  fays  mr.  Wood,  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  mufes  and 
religious  contemplation  for  fome  time  with  very  great  delight, 
he  died  in  the  year  16 1 9.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Beckington,  and  the  following  infcription  was  fixed  upon  the 
wall  over  his  grave  :  *'  Here  lies,  expecting  the  {econd 
*'  coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  the  dead  body 
*'  of  Samuel  Daniel,  efq;  that  excellent  poet  and  hiilorian, 
*'  who  was  tutor  to  the  lady  Anne  Cliftbrd  in  her  youth,  fbe 
*'  that  was  daughter  and  heir  to  George  Clifford  earl  of  Cuni- 
*'  berland  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  him,  erected  this  monument 
*'  to  his  memory,  a  long  time  after,  when  Ihe  was  countefs 
*'  dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorfet,  and  Montgomery.  He 
''  died  in  October,  ,,an.  1619."  Mr.  Daniel  v/as  a  married 
man,  but  left  no  children. 

Mr,  Daniel's  poetical  works,  confifting  of  dramatic  and 
other  pieces,  are  as  follows  :  i.  "  The  complaint  of  Rofa- 
*'  mond."  Lond.  1594,  4to.  2.  «'  A  letter  from  Odavia 
"  to  Marcus  Antonius."  Lond.  161 1,  8vo.  Thefe  two 
pieces  refemble  each  other  both  in  the  fubject  and  jflile,  being 
written  in  the  Ovidian  manner,  with  great  tendernefs  and  va- 
riety of  palfions.  3.  "  Hymen's  triumph:  a  paftoral  tragi- 
"  comedy.  Prefented  at  the  queen's  court  in  the  Strand,  at 
''  her  majefly's  magnificent  entertainment  of  the  king's  moft 
*'  excellent  m^efty,  being  at  the  nuptials  of  the  lord  Rox- 
*'  borough."  Lond.  1623,  4to.  2d  edit.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  queen,  and  is  introduced  by  a  pretty  contiived  prologue, 
in  the  way  of  dialogue  ;  in  which  Hymen  is  oppofed  by  Ava- 
rice, Envy,  and  Jealoufy,    the   difturbers  of  quiet  marriage, 

4.  "  The  vifion,'*  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  "  The  wifdom 
*'  of  the  twelve  goddefles.  A  mafk. "  Lond.  1604,  8vo. 
The  poet's  defign,  under  the  fliapes,  and  in  the  perfons,  of 
the  twelve  goddefles,  was  to  (hadow  out  the  bleffings,  which 
the  nation  enjoyed  under  the  peaceful  reign  of  king  James  L 
By  Juno  was  reprefented  power  ;  by  Pallas,  wifdom  and  de- 
fence ',  by  Venus,  love  and  amity ;  by  Vefta,  religion  ;  by 
Diana,  chaftity  J  by  Proferpine,  riches;  by  Macaria,  felicity; 
by  Concordia,  the  union  of  hearts  ;  by  Aftrea,  juftice  j  by 
Flora,  the  beauties  of  the  earth  ;  by  Ceres,  plenty ;  and  by 
Tethys,  naval  power.  All  thefe  allegorical  perfonages  were 
properly  attired,  and  offered  up  the  feveral  emblems  of  their 
power  to  the  temple  of  peace,  ereiled  upon  four  pillars,  repre- 
fenting  the  four  virtues,  that  fupported  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

5,  "  The  cjueen's  arcadia  :  a  paftoral  tragi-coinedy."  Lond, 

1623. 
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1623.  6.  "  The  tragedy  of  Cleopatra."  Lond.  1594.  7. 
'«  The  tragedy  of  Philotas,"  161 1,  8vo.  Dedicated  by  a 
copy  of  veries  to  the  prince,  afterwards  Charles  I.  This  play 
met  with  fome  oppolition,  becaufe  it  was  reported,  that  the 
chara6ler  of  Philotas  was  drawn  for  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Eflex  ;  which  obliged  the  author  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  this 
charge  in  an  apology,  printed  at  the  end  of  it.  Both  this  play, 
and  that  of  Cleopatra,  are  written  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, with  a  chorus  between  each  a(5l.  8.  "  The  hiftory 
"  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter.'* 
A  poem  in  eight  books,  dedicated  to  prince  Charles  ;  1604, 
8vo.  Mr.  Daniel's  picture  is  before  it.  9.  *'  A  defence  of 
"  rhime,  againft  a  pamphlet  intitled,  Obfervations  on  the  art 
*'  of  Englifli  poefy  :  wherein  is  demonftratively  proved,  that 
"  rhime  is  the  fitteft  harmony  of  words,  that  comports  with 
"  our  language  :"  161 1,  8vo.  It  is  dedicated  "  To  all  the 
"  worthy  lovers  and  learned  profeflbrs  of  rhime  within  his 
*'  majefty's  dominions  ;"  and  it  is  addreffed  to  William  Her- 
bert, earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  our  author's  particular  ^ 
friend  and  patron.  This  is  a  profe-performance.  All  thefe 
pieces,  with  feveral  others,  which  there  is  no  occafion  to  par- 
ticularize here,  were  publifhed  together  at  London  in  two  vo- 
lumes,  i2mo,  in  the  year  1 7 18. 

We  come  now  to  confider  mr.  Daniel  as  an  hiftorian,  in 
which  capacity  he  wrote  "  The  firft  part  of  the  hiftory  of 
"  England,  in  three  books."     Printed  at  London  in   1613, 
4to,  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  king  Stephen's  reign.    To  this 
he  afterwards  added  "  A  fecond  part,"  which  was  printed  in 
the  year  1618,  and  reached  to  the  end  of  king  Edward  IIL 
This  hiftory  v/as  continued  to  the  end  of  king  Richard  IIL  by 
John  Truftel,  a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Winchef- 
ter ;  who  however,  as  bifliop  Nicholfon  has  obferved,  "  has  Engli/h  hift. 
"  not  had  the  luck  to  have  either  his  language,  matter,  or  libtavy, 
«  method,  fo  well  approved,  as  thofe  of  mr.  Daniel."     Of  P'  7*' 
mr.  Daniel's  hiftory  a  certain  writer  gives  this  charadler  :  "  It  Bohun's 
"  is  written  with  areat  brevity  and  politenefs  ;  and  his  politi-  ^'.^"'^f  °", 
<'  cal  and  moral  reflections  are  very  hne,  uletul,  and  mltruc-  Method. 
"  tive."     Mr.  Langbaine  is  of  opinion,  that,  however  well  legend!  hift. 
qualified  our  author's  genius  was  for  poetry,  yet  "  his  hiftory  P*  ^7i' 
*'  is  the  crown  of  all  his  works."    To  conclude  the  character,  Account, 
and  give  the  reader  the  beft  idea  we  can  of  it,  we  will  tran-  ^cc  p.  104, 
fcribe  what  is  faid  of  it,  in  the  preface  to   Kennet's  Com-  ^^ 

plete  hiftory  of  England.      "  Mr.  Daniel's  hiftory   follows  ^w 

"  next,  containing  the  reigns  of  William  I.  and  II.  Henry  I.  ^ 
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"  king  Stephen,  Henry  11,  Richard  I,  king  John,  Henry  III, 

*'  Edward  I,  II,  and  III.    The  author  had  a  place  at  court  in 

*'  the  reign  of  king  James  I,  and  feems  to  have  taken  all  the 

*'  refinement  a  court  could  give  him.     It  is  faid,  he  had  a 

"  good  vein  in  poetry  ;  and  it  is  certain,  he  has  ihewn  great 

*'  judgment  in  keeping  it,  as  he  did,  from  infe6ting  his  profe, 

^'  and  deftroying  that  fimplicity,  which   is  a  principal  beauty 

^'  in  the  ftile  of  an  hiftorian.     His  narration  is  fmooth  and 

■^L.W^    ^'  clear,  and  carries  every  where  an  air  of  good  fenfe  and  juft 

1^!      *'  eloquence  J  and  his  Englilh  is  much   more  modern  than 

'^1^*'  Milton's,  though  he  lived  before   him.     But  mr.  Milton 

•W^*  chofe  to  write,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed,  a  hundred 

''  years  backwards  ;  whereas  it  is  particularly  to  be  admired, 

"  how  mr.  Daniel  could,  fo  long   ago,  exprefs  himfelf  with 

*'  the  fame  purity  and  grace,,   as  our   moft   fenfible  writers 

*'  do  now ;  though  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  we  have  confi- 

•'  derably  improved  the  language." 

Mr,  Wood  informs  us,    that  there   was  another  Samuel 

^  Daniel,  a  piafler  of  arts,  who  publifhed,  in  the  year  1642,  a 

book  intitled,  "  Archiepifcopal  priority  inftituted  by  Chrift  "  5 

and  another,  if  he  is  not  miftaken,  called,  "  The  birth,  life, 

Athen.        "  and  death  of  the  Jewifh  un6tion.     But  he  does  not  pretend 

Pxon.  tQ  jj;now  any  more  of  him, 

DANIEL  (Gabriel)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Frenchman,  was  born  at  Roan,  upon  the  8th  of  February 
1649  ;  and,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  admitted  into  the  fociety 
of  the  jefuits.  He  read  leisures  upon  polite  literature,  upon 
philofophy  and  theology,  at  feveral  places,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  life  ;  but,  afterwards  dropping  thefe  fort  of  exercifes, 
he  afTumed  the  author-charadter,  and  publifhed  a  great  many 
books  upon  different  fubjedts.  One  of  his  earliefl  productions 
was  his  work,  intitled,  ^'  Voyage  du  monde  de  Defcartes,  or, 
*'  A  voyage  to  the  world  of  Defcartes."  This  is  a  fatyrical 
confutation  of  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  drelTed  up  under  the 
appearance  of  a  romance :  for  the  author  tells  us,  in  the  view 
of  this  work  prefixed  to  it,  that,  though  his  main  point  was 
to  examine  and  difcufs  the  general  fyflem  of  Defcartes,  yet 
he  thought  it  necefTary  to  diverfify  and  enliven  a  fubje6l  na- 
turally dry  and  melancholy,  not  only  becaufe  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  reader,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  method  he  had 
iKfcd  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  relating  fome  very  ex- 
traordinary and  curious  anecdotes  in  the  hiflory  of  Carte- 
fonifai..     Two  of  pur  own  countrynjen    have   fpoken  very 

highly 
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highly  of  this  work  ;  and  as  their  opinion  is  intirely  ours,  it 
will  be  fufficient  to    prefent   the  reader  with  what  they  fay. 
The  firft  is   the  anonymous,  but  well  known,  author  of  the 
"  Refledions  upon  learning"  :  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Cartefian 
philofophy,  obferves,  that  "  it  has  been  anfwered  and  efFec- 
"  tually   confuted   in   all  its  branches  by  feveral  hands,  but 
"  by  none  better  than  the  author  of,  A  voyage  to  the  world 
"  of  Defcartes  j    which,  though  not  always  conclufive,    is 
^'  every  where  ingenious,  and  confutes  him  in  his  own  way  : 
"  for  one  romance  is  beft  anfwered  by  another."     The  other  chap.  vil. 
author  we  mean,  is  the  late  lord  Bolingbroke ;  who  has  ex- 
prefied  himfelf,  to  our   prefent  purpofe,  in  the  following  fine 
manner  :  "  I'here  is  a  fort  of  knight-errantry  in  philofophy, 
''  as  well  as  in  arms.     The  end  propofed  by  both  is  laudable ; 
*'  for  nothing  can  be  fo  more,  than  to  redrefs  wrongs,  and  to 
'^  corre6l  errors.     But  when  imagination  is  let  locfe,  and  the 
"  brain   is  over-heated,    wrongs  may   be  redrefTed  by   new 
"  wrongs,    errors  may  be  corrected    by  new  errors.     The 
^'  caufe  of  innocence  may  be  ill   defended  by  heroes  of  one 
♦'  fort,  and  that  of  truth  by   heroes  of  another.     Such  was 
<'  Don  Quixote,    fuch   was   Defcartes ;  and  the   imaginary 
"  chara(5ler  of  the  one,  and  the  real  chara6ler  of  the  other, 
*'  gave  occafion  to  the  two  moft  ingenious  fatyrical  romances, 
"  that  ever  were  writ."     This  performance  was  fo  well  re-  W°rks, 
ceived,  that  it  was   foon  tranilated   into   feveral  languages  :     •  *  3  • 
into  Englilh,    into  Italian,   &c.     It    has  undergone   feveral 
editions,  which  have  been  revifsd  and  enlarged  by  the  author  ; 
^nd  to  that,  which  was  printed  in  1703,  there  were  added,  by 
way  of  fupplement,  two  or  three  pieces,  which   have   a  con- 
peAion   with  the   fubje£l.     They  are  intitled,    "  Nouvelles 
"  difficultez,  &c.  that  is.  New  difficulties   propofed  to  the 
'«  author  of  the  voyage.  Sec.  concerning  the  confcioufnefs  or 
''  perception   of  brutes  :  with  a   refutation  of  two  defences 
*'  of  Defcartes's  general  fyflem  of  the  world  ;"  by  G.  Daniel, 
But  the  work,   for  which  the   name  of  father  Daniel  is, 
And  will  be  mofl  memorable,  is  "  The  hlftory  of  France  "  ; 
which  he  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  17 13,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio.     Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  an  account  of  it,  in 
the  firfl  article    of  the   27th   volume  of   his  Bibliotheque 
Choifee ;    the   fubflance  of  which   is  as  follows.     He  fays, 
that,  "  though  there  were  many  hiflorics    of  France  before 
<'  father  Daniel's,  yet  there   were  none,  with  which   thett 
^'  was   reafon  to  be  entirely  fatisfied.     Moil  of  them  were 
i^  nothing  more  than  copies  of  on?  another  5  moft  of  them 
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**  had  mixed  true  hiftory  with  falfe,  fable  with  facS:,  too  pro* 
•"  mifeuoufly  ;  and  none  of  them"  he  means,  no  general 
hiftory  of  France,  written  in  the  French  language,  "  were 
*'  written  in  a  tolerable  ftile  ;  in  a  flile,  that  would  not  dif- 
*'  guft  a  modern  reader.  Even  Mercray's  hiftory,  the  great 
*'  work  as  well  as  the  abridgment,  is,  fays  he,  very  badly 
*'  writ  ;  and  would  not  even  be  borne  with,  if  it  was  not  for 
*'  that  air  of  fincerity  and  impartiality,  which  runs  through 
*'  the  whole.  Now  father  Daniel  is  happily  free  from  all 
*'  thefe  faults.  Inftead  of  tranfcribing  from  other  authors, 
*'  he  has  recurred  to  the  original  records,  from  which  they 
"  ought  all  to  have  drawn  their  materials.  He  has  pun^ualjy 
*'  cited  the  authors  on  whom  he  depends  j  and  has  carefully 
*'  diftinguifhed  in  each,  whet  is  credible  from  what  is  notfo: 
*'  that  is,  as  often  as,  by  reafon  of  the  djftance  of  time  and 
"  other  circumftances,  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  it.  And, 
*'  l^ftly,  his  ftile  is  pure,  perfpicuous,  and  abounding  with 
**  fuch  ornaments,  as  are  natural  in  hiftory,  and  cannot  fail 
<■-  *'  to  engage  every  reader  of  tafte.     Not  that  father  Daniel  is 

*'  abfoluteTy  free  from  imperfections  :  for  there  are,  fays 
*'  mr.  LeClerc,  three  things  in  particular  to  be  obfen'ed  in 
*'  his  hiftory,  which  will  not  give  entire  fatisfadion  to  fo- 
*'  reigners,  and  efpecially  to  proteftants.  In  the  firft  place, 
*'  he  has  erred  greatly  in  the  orthographical  part,  where  he 
*'  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  nam.es  of  foreign  perfons  and  towns, 
*'  as  Engljfli,  German,  Flemifti?  Italian,  &c.  which,  either 
*'  through  an  ignorance  of  thofe  languages  in  himfelf,  or  by 
*'  following  the  authority  of  thofe  who  did  not  underftand 
"  them,  he  has  often  mifpelt  and  mifufed.  But  thefe,  fays 
*'  he,  are  trifles,  and  may  eafily  be  corrected  in  a  future 
*'  edition.  Secondly,  he  has  written  with  fome  parriality 
"  againft  the  proteftants,  whom  he  conftantly  calls  hereticks  j 
*'  and  has  ailed  a  little  unfairly,  wherever  he  treats  of  matters 
^^  which  concern  them,  or  the  leaders  of  their  party.  And, 
^'  thirdly,  he  appears  to  have  omitted,  at  leaft  to  have 
*'  touched  in  a  very  curfory  manner,  fome  very  remarkable 
*'  fa6ts,  which  an  nnpartial  hiftorian  vyould  have  drawn  out 
*•  at  length,  and  copioufly  enlarged  upon.  But  notwith- 
^'  ftanding  all  this,  mr.  Le  Clerc  owns,  that  father  Daniel's 
*'  hiftory  Has  all  the  good  qualities  mentioned  above  ;  and  the 
*'  judicious  may  read  it  with  advantage  and  with  pleafure," 
For,  as  he  goes  on  to  obferve,  every  writer  of  hiftory,  being 
of  fom,e  kSt  or  party,  muft  of  courfe  hold  certain  principles, 
wbich  will  warp  his  underftanding,  and  biafs  his  judgment, 
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at  leaft  a  little,  in  the  relations  of  fome  particular  fa<3:s :  and 
if  this  be  an  imperfe^lion,  father  Daniel  has  it  but  in  common 
with  all  the  hiftorians,  that  ever  were,  or  ever  will  be.  But 
then  this  follows  undeniably,  that  all  hiftorians  ought  to  be 
read,  not  only  with  caution,  but  even  with  fome  degree  of 
fufpicion  :  which  yet  may  be  done,  and  none  of  the  benefits 
joft,  which  arife  from  the  reading  of  hiftory.  Father  Daniel 
afterwards  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1722,  in  (even  volumes  4to, 
a  fecond  edition  of  his  hiftory,  revifed,  corrected,  augmented, 
and  enriched  with  feveral  authentic  medals  :  and  a  very  pom- 
pous edition  of  it  has  been  lately  publiftied,  with  a  continua- 
tion, but  in  the  way  of  annals  only,  from  the  death  of  Hen- 
ry IV,  in  1 6 10,  where  father  Daniel  ftopped,  to  the  end  of 
Lewis  XlVth's  reign. 

He  was  the  author  of  fome  other  works  :  of  an  anfwer  to 
the  provincial  letters,  intitled,  i.  "  Dialogues  betvi^en  Cle- 
"  ander  and  Eudoxus."  This  book,  in  lefs  than  two  years, 
run  through  twelve  editions  :  it  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
father  Juvenci ;  and  afterwards  into  Italian,  Englifti,  and 
Spanifti.  2.  <'  Two  letters  of  m.  Abbot  to  Eudoxus,'*  by 
way  of  remarks  upon  the  New  apology  for  the  provincial  let- 
ters. 3.  "  Ten  letters  to  father  Alexander,'*  where  he 
draws  a  parallel  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Thomifts  and  the 
Jefuits  upon  the  fubjefts  of  probability  and  grace.  4.  ''  The 
"  fyftem  of  Lewis  de  Leon  concerning  our  blefied  Saviour's 
*'  laft  paflbver,  with  a  diftertation  and  notes  upon  the  fenti- 
''  ments  and  pradice  of  the  Quarto-decimans."  5.  A  de- 
fence of  St.  Auguftin  againft  a  book  fuppofed  to  be  written  by 
Lauroi.  6.  Four  letters,  upon  the  argument  of  the  book, 
intitled,  "  A  defence  of  St.  Auguftin."  7.  A  theological 
tra6t,  "  touching  the  efficacy  of  grace,"  in  two  volumes. 
In  the  fecond  volume,  he  anfwers  Serry's  book,  intitled, 
"  ScholaThomifticavindicata ;  a  remonftrance  to  the  lord 
*'  archbiftiop  of  Rheims,  occafioned  by  his  order,  publiftied 
*'  the  15th  of  July  1697."  This  performance  of  father 
Daniel's  was  often  printed,  and  alfo  tranflated  by  Juvenci  into 
Latin.  He  publifhed  fome  other  fmaller  works,  which  werQ 
all  colle6ted  and  printed  in  three  volumes  in  4to. 

Father  Daniel  was  fuperior  of  the  maifon  profefle  pf  th^ 
Jefuits  at  Paris,  and  died  there  on  the  23d  of  June  ^728.  By 
his  death,  the  Jefuits  loft  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  their 
order  ever  had. 
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DANTE,  an  eminent  Italian  poet,  was  defcended  from 
an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Florence  upon  the  27th  of 
Bayle'sdia.  May  1265.  He  difcovered  an  early  inclination  and  genius  for 
poetry  ;  and  as  he  fell  in  love  very  early  in  his  youth,  confe- 
crated  the  firftlabours  of  his  mufe  to  Venus.  Afterwards  he 
undertook  a  more  ferious  v/ork,  which  he  begun  in  Latin;  and 
finifhed  in  Italian  verfe.  He  excelled  greatly  in  Tufcan  poetry; 
^^  and,  as  mr.  Bayle  fays,  it  would  have  been  happy  for  him,  had 

^pbid.  he  never  meddled  with  any  thing  eUe.     But  he  was  ambitious  ; 

and  having  attained  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  pofts  in  the 
commonwealth,  he  was  crufhed  by  the  ruins  of  the  faflion 
which  he  embraced.  The  city  of  Florence  being  divided  into 
two  fa6lions,  was  become  fo  tumultuous,  that  pope  Boni- 
^^_  face  VIII.  fent  Charles  de  Valois  thither  in  the  year  1301,  to 

^/Kk        re-eftablifh  the  public  tranquillity.     Dante's  faction  being  the 
^^^^L       weakeft,  it   was   expelled   the   city,  and    himfelf  and    other 
3^^^^K       leaders  fent  into  banifhment.     He  did  not  bear  this  misfortune 
^^^^f '      with  conftancy  :  his  refentm.ent   was  exceffive.     In  the  firft 
Hyll^^         place,  he  took  the  ftrongeft  vengeance  in  his  power   againft 
Charles  de  Valois,  who  was  brother   to  Philip  the  Fair  of 
France,  by  railing  at  the  kings  of  France,  and  fatyrizifig  them 
in  his  writings  for  the  meannefs  of  their  extraction.     Thus  he 
feigns,  but  very  ridiculoufly,  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  firft  of  the 
third  race  of  the  kings  of  France,  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher  ; 
and  malces  him  own  himfelf  to  be  the  root  of  a  plant,  which 
Purgatory,    j^^g  ^j^j^^  great  mifchief  to  Chriftendom.    In  the  next  Place,  he 
did  all  he  could  to  expofe  his  country  to  a  bloody  war,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injuflices,  which  he  thought  he  fuffered  from  it. 
He  incited  Can  Delia  Scala,  prince  of  VeroHa,  to  make  war 
on  the  Florentines;  and,  as  Volaterranus  expreflcs   himfelf, 
Comm.  Ur-led  the  emperor  to  the   fiege  of  Florence.     He   took  great 
ban.  hb.xxi.  p^j^s  to  be  recalled  ;  but  all  his  efforts  were  vain.     He  died 
^' ^^'*        in  his    exile    at    Ravenna,    in    the  month  of  July    1321, 
when   he   was  juft  entered  into   his   57th    year;    and  it  is 
thought,  that  grief  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.     He  enjoyed 
an  honourable  retreat  in  the  court  of  Guy  Polentano,  prince 
of  Ravenna  ;  and  when   the  republic  of  Venice  prepared  to 
make   war  on  that  prince,  he  was  fent  by  him  to  Venice  to 
iiegociate  a  peace  there.     The  Venetians  behaved  arrogantly  : 
they  would  neither  receive  Dante,  nor  hear  him  ;  and  this 
contemptuous  treatment  is  fuppofed  to  have  touched  him  fo 
fenfibly,  as  to  have  occafioned  the  illnefs,  upon  his  return  to 
Voi^ierx,     Ravenna,  of  v;hich  he  died.     It  is  remarkable,  'that  a  little 
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^beifore  he  expired,  he  had  the  ftrength  of  mind  to  compofe  his 
own  epitaph  in  the  following  Latin  verCe  : 

Jura  monarchic,  fuperos,  phlegetonta,  lacufque 
Luftrando  cecini,  voluerunt  fata  quoufque  : 
Sed  quia  pars  ceflit  melioribus  hofpita  caftris, 
Audoremque  fuum  petiit,  faelicicr  aflris 
Hie  Claudor  Danthes  patriis  extorris  ab  oris. 
Quern  genuit  parvi  Florentia  mater  amoris. 

That  is, 

'*  Of  monarchs  rights,  of  Heaven*s  bleft  abodes, 
^'  Of  Phlegethon,  and  Hell's  infernal  lakes, 
"  I  fung,  while  fate  allowed  :  but  fince  my  foul 
"  To  better  climes,  and  her  great  author's  fled, 
"  Here  Dante  lies  :  fair  Florence  gave  me  birth, 
*'  But,  baniih'd  thence,  a  diftant  land  a  grave." 

Dante  in  his  banifhment  applied  himfelf  diligently  to  fludy, 
and  wrote  things  with  more  fpirit  and  fire,  than  it  is  thought 
he  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived  at  home  in  quiet.  "  His 
"  exile,  fays  Paul  Jovius,  was  greater  and  more  glorious  for 
"  him,  than  the  fovereignty  of  all  Tufcany ;  fmce  it  pointed 
''  and  inflamed  the  force  of  his  concealed  and  divine  genius.  Eiogio„ 
''  He  determined,  fays  another  writer,  to  take  that  fignal  civ, 
"  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  his  exile,  which  burft  forth  in 
"  his  triple  poem  of  Paradife,  Pur2;atory,  and  Hell.  He  dip- 
"  ped  his  pen  as  much  in  the  gall  oT  his  anger,  as  in  the  living 
•'  fprings  of  Helicon.  He  joined  the  bitternefs  of  his  foul  to 
"  the  fweetnefs  of  his  poetry.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
"  animated  by  his  learned  mufe,  and  by  his  refentment.— 
"  He  particularly  blackens  the  reputation  of  pope  Boni- 
"  face  VIII,  becaufe  he  had  fupported  the  party  of  his  per- 
*'  fecutors.  He  difhonours  the  race  and  memory  of  Charles 
"  ofValois,  the  chief  inftrument  of  his  banifhment ;  faying, 
*«  that  Hugh  Capet  was  the  fon  of  a  butcher. — He  alfo  vents 
*'  his  indignation  againft  the  city  of  Florence;  comparing  it 
'^  to  a  den  of  robbers,  and  to  a  proftitute,  becaufe  fhe  fet  all 
''  publick  offices  to  fale,  and  was  continually  changing  her 
"  mao-iftrates,  her  coin,  and  her  cuftoms,  the  more  ealily  to  _  „ 
"  lupport  the  uiconveniencies  or  her  government.  demie  dts 

His  works  were  colle6ted  and  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  fciences, 
1^64,  in  folio,  v/ith  the  notes  of  Chriftopher  Landini ;  and  ^Q'"' "•  ¥* 

they  5°'' 
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they  have  been  publifhed  there  fince.  The  moft  confidei  able 
of  his  works,  is  his  poem  entitled,  "  The  comedy  of  Hell, 
"  Purgatory,  and  Paradife."  It  contains  many  things,  which 
are  not  agreeable  to  the  papifts,  and  which  feem  to  fignify, 
that  Rome  is  the  feat  of  antichrift  :  for  it  appears,  that  Dante 
was  as  indifferent  a  catholic  for  his  time,  as  he  was  a  good 
poet.  Another  book  of  Dante's,  which  difpleafed  the  court 
of  Rome,  and  made  him  pafs  for  an  heretick,  was  his  trea- 
tife,  intitled,  "  De  monarchia  :"  and  mr.  du  Pleffis  Mornay 
has  alledged  feveral  opinions  of  his,  which  are  by  no  means 
conformable  to  popery.  "  He  wrote,  fays  that  refpeclable 
*'  author,  a  piece,  De  monarchia,  in  which  he  proves,  that 
*  the  pope  is  not  fuperior  to  the  emperor,  and  has  no  manner 
"  of  authority  over  the  empire  j — yea,  even  goes  fo  far  as  to 
'  fay,  in  his  Purgatory, 

*'  See  now  the  church  of  Rome^  through  wild  ambition 

**  Confounding  the  two  governments  in  one, 

*«  Falls  in  the  mire,  and  fouls  herfelf  and  burden  : 

^*  Deftroys  heffelf  and  the  charge  committed  to  her.     He  alfo 
^'  confutes  the  donation  of  Conftantine,  which  he  maintains 
*'  to  be  a  fi(5lion ;  and  of  fmall  authority,  fuppofmg  it  real  : 
**  for  which  reafon  he  was  by  fome  condemned  as  an  here- 
**  tick. — In  his  Italian  poem   of  Paradise,   he  complains, 
«^  that  the  pope,  of  a  fhepherd  is  become  a  wolf,    and  has 
*'  led  the  fheep  aftray  ;  that  for  this  reafon  the  gofpel  and  the 
*'  do6tors  of  the  church  are  neglecSted,  and  the  decretals  only 
''  ftudied  ;  that  their  thoughts  go   not  to  Nazareth,  w^here 
*'  the  angel  Gabriel  opened  his  wings,  but  to  the  Vatican 
*'  and  other  chofen  places   of  Rome,  which  have  been  the 
''  burying  places   of  the  foldiers,    who  followed   St.   Peter, 
Marntimy-  <c  whofe  dodrine  they  have  really  buried  at  Rome,"  &c.    But 
ftere  d*ini-    pe|-|^aps  we  fhall  do  better  to  afcribe  all  this  indignation  at  the 
^ji  c.p.4  9*  ^jj^jj.^t^  of  Rome,  to  the  perfonal  injuries  that  he  thought  he 
received  from  the  pontiff,  who  helped  to  ruin  his  party,  than 
to  any  real  change  of  fentiment  proceeding  from  convidion  ; 
even  if  we   fhould   allow,  what   fome  have  related,  though 
Bayle  thinks  it  improbable,  that  during  his  exile  he  went  to 
^ullart.        Paris  to  learn  philofophy,  and  the  principles  of  divinity. 
toih.  ii.  p.      •  Upon  the  whole,  Dante  was  a  very  confiderable  perfon  in 
3^?'  his  day,  whether  we  confider  him,  as  a   polifher  of  the  lan- 

guage of  his  country,  or  as  introducing  into  it  beauties,  which 
it  v/as  a  ftranger  to  before.     This   the   celebrated  Petrarch, 

who 
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who  was  his  fcholar,  teftlfies  of  him  ;  but  gives  us  founder- 
iland  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  of  too  high  a  fpirit,  and 
would  allow  himfelf  great  freedoms  with  his  tongue.  He  re- 
lates an  inftance  of  this  fort,  which  fhews,  that  he  had  parts 
fufficient  to  procure  him  great  friends,  but  not  prudence 
enough  to  keep  them.  The  prince  of  Verona  pointing  to 
one  of  thofe  domefticks,  which  great  men  ufed  to  keep  on 
purpofe  to  laugh  at,  obferved  to  Dante,  who  was  in  the  room 
with  him,  how  ftrange  it  was,  that  fuch  a  fool  and  madman  MafTon.  ^r^ 
fhould  pleafe  and  gain  the  love  of  all,  which  he,  a  much  wifer  ^^^S*  P*  2«. 
man,  was  not  able  to  do.  '^  Oh,  fays  Dante^  not  at  all  ftrange ; 
'*  for  a  fimilitude  of  manners  is  the  very  bafis  of  friendfhip. 

Another  author  has  given  a  very  fmgular  inftance  of  this 
poet's  attention  in  reading.     He  went,  as  it   is  faid,  one  day        /j^ 
into  a  bookfeller's  fhop,  which  looked  into  the  great  fquare  of      /If,'^ 
the  city.  .  His  intention  was  to  fee  fome  publick  games,  which        '^.    -  , 
were  to  be  celebrated  ;  but  having  met  with  a  book,  which 
he  had  a  mind  to  confult,  he  read   it  with  fuch   application, 
that  he  protefted,  with  an  oath,  as  he  returned  home,  that  he 
had  neither  feen  nor  heard  any  thing  that  had  pafled,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  games. 


Bayle''s  qI&. 
Dante. 
Not.  L, 


DANTE  (Ignatius)  a  defcendant  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Perugia,  and  took  the  habit  of  a  dominican  gayj^^  ^, 
monk.  He  became  fKilful  in  philofophy  and  divinity,  but 
more  (o  in  the  mathematicks.  He  was  invited  to  Florence  by 
the  great  duke  Cofmo  I,  and  explained  to  him  the  fphere, 
and  the  books  of  Ptolemy.     He  read  publick  le(5lures  on  the  jjj, 

the  fame  fubje6t,  and  had  many  auditors  in  the  univerfity  of 
Bologna ,  where  he  explained  geography  and  cofmography. 
Being  returned  to  Perugia,  he  made  a  fine  map  of  that  cit)^, 
and  of  its  whole  territory.  The  reputation  of  his  learning 
caufed  him  to  be  invited  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  making  geographical  maps  and  plans.  He  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  well  in  this,  that  the  pope  thought  himfelf 
obliged  to  prefer  him  ;  and  accordingly  gave  him  the  bifhopric 
of  Alatri,  near  Rome.  He  went  and  refided  in  his  diocefe  ; 
but  Sixtus  V,  who  fucceeded  Gregory  XIII,  would  have  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome.  Dante 
was  preparing  for  the  journey,  but  was  prevented  by  death, 
which  feized  him  upon  the  19th  of  October  1586.  He  pub- 
liflied  at  Florence,  in  the  year  1569,"  a  treatife  "  Of  the  con- 
*«  ^udion  and  ufe  of  the  aftrolabe."     He  alfo  wrote  notes  on 
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the  fphere  of  Sacrobofco,  on  the  aftrolabe,  and  on  the  uni-- 
verfal  planifphere.  He  made  a  fphere  of  the  world  in  five 
tables ;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  other  fmall  things. 

DANTE  (John  Baptist)    of  the  fame  family,  pro- 
bably,  with  the  preceding,  and  native  alfo  of  Perugia,  was 
an  excellent  mathematician,  and  is  memorable  for  havine:  fit- 
^  ted  a  pair  of  wings  fo  exadlly  to  his  body,  as  to  be  able  to  fly 

Bajle,  Sec,  with  them.  He  made  the  experiment  feveral  times  over  the 
lake  Trafimenus ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  had  the 
courage  to  perform  before  the  whole  city  of  Perugia.  7^he 
time  he  pitched  upon  was  the  folemnity  of  the  marriage  of 
Bartholomew  d'Alviano  with  the  fifter  of  John  Paul  Baglioni. 
He  fhot  himfelf  from  the  higheft  part  of  the  city,  and  direded 
his  flight  over  the  fquare,  to  the  admiration  of  the  fpeilators  : 
but  unfortunately  the  iron,  with  which  he  managed  one  of 
his  wings,  failed  ;  and  then,  not  being  able  to  balance  the 
weight  of  his  body,  he  fell  on  a  church,  and  broke  his  thigh. 
Mr.  Bayle  fancies,  that  the  hiftory  of  this  Daedalus,  for  fo  he 
was  called,  will  not  generally  be  credited ;  yet  he  obferves, 
that  it  is  faid  to  have  been  pradifed  at  other  places,  for  which 
he  refers  us  to  the  laft  journal  des  Savans  of  the  year  1678. 
Dante  was  afterwards  invited  to  be  profeflbr  of  the  mathe- 
maticks  at  Venice.  He  flourifhed  towards  the  end  of  the  15th 
century,  and  died  before  he  was  forty  years  old. 

DASSOUCT,  a  celebrated  French  mufician  and  poet 
of  the  feventeenth  century,  who  publifhed  his  own  adven- 
Bajlf,  &c.  tures,  which  are  very  odd,  in  the  ftyle  of  a  buffoon.  He  re- 
lates, that  he  was  born  at  Paris ;  that  his  father,  an  advocate 
in  the  parliament,  was  of  Sens  in  Burgundy  ;  that  his  mother 
was  of  Lorrain,  a  very  little  woman,  and  very  prone  to  anger ; 
that  her  hufband  and  fhe,  not  being  able  to  agree,  parted  by 
mutual  confent,  after  having  divided  their  children  and  their 
fubftance ;  that  he  lived  with  his  father  at  Paris,  where  he 
%>%  was  ill  treated  by  a  fervant,  who  was  his  father's  miftrefs  ; 

%  £,     ,  that  at  nine  years  of  age  he  went  to  Calais,  where  he  made 

i'  people  believe,  that  he  underftood  aflrology,  and  was  fon  to  a 

^  famous  calculator  of  nativities ;  that,  having  by  a  little  arti- 

jL^  "fice  cured  a  perfon  who  conceited  himfelf  fick,  he  paffed  for 

W  a  magician  ;  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Calais  privately,  the 

M^L-  mob  threatening  to  throw  him  into  the  fea.     Bayle  knows  no- 

HV  thing  more  of  him,  till  the  time  that  the  duke  de  St.  Simon 

Hp:-  got  Lewis  XIII.  to  hear  him  at  Germains ;  when  he  hit  that 

W^'  prince's 
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pfince's  humour  by  a  drinking  fong  of  his  own  making,  which 
it  afterwards  became  the  fafhion  to  fing  at  court.  The  king 
Hifened  to  his  fongs  ever  after,  and  admitted  him  freely  into  his 
clofet ;  and  they  called  Dailbuci  Phoebus  Garderobin,  becaufe 
he  had  his  lutes  always  in  the  king's  wardrobe.  He  continued 
this  game  under  Lewis  XIV  :  but  having  an  inclination  to  go 
to  Turin  to  their  royal  highnefTes,  he  left  Paris  about  the  year 
1655.  Arriving  at  Lyons,  he  found  many  temptations  to  de- 
tain him.  He  entertained  with  his  mufick  all  the  convents  of 
fmging  nuns  ;  and  there  was  not  one  of  thofe  devout  virgins, 
who  had  not  already  a  copy  of  his  "  Ovid  in  a  merry  hu- 
*'  mour."  This  was  the  title  of  a  work,  wherein  he  tranfla- 
ted  part  of  Ovid's  metamorphofes  into  burlefque  verfe.  He 
ftaid  three  months  at  Lyons,  in  the  midft  of  diverflons,  plays, 
and  entertainments,  being  highly  carefled  by  Moliere  and  the 
Bejars  ;  after  which  he  went  to  Avignon  with  Moliere,  and 
I  hen  to  Pezenas,  where  the  aiTembly  of  the  flates  of  Langue- 
doc  was  held*  He  v^as  maintained  by  thofe  players  a  whole 
winter ;  and  followed  Moliere  as  far  as  Norbonne.  After- 
wards he  went  to  Montpellier^  where  he  was  imprifoned, 
and  very  near  being  burnt,  for  a  fufpe6led  commerce  with  the 
male.  He  continued  three  months  at  Montpellier  after  his 
releafe,  and  drew  up  an  account  of  that  "  Tragi-comical  ad- 
<'  venture,"  fo  he  calls  it ;  which  however  he  did  not  print, 
though  the  chief  magiftrate,  who  had  feen  it,  gave  him  leave. 
He  afterwards  faw  feveral  towns  of  Provence  ;  and  went  to 
wait  on  the  prince  of  Morgues  at  Monaco,  who  made  him  a 
handfome  prefent.  JW 

Being  arrived  at  Turin,  he  had  fome  trouble  to  confute  by  ■' 

his  prefence  the  falfe  report  of  his  execution,  which  had  been 
read  in  the  Burlefque  gazette.  He  laboured  to  procure  a  fet- 
tlement  in  that  court,  and  fuppofes  he  fhould  have  fucceeded, 
if  the  mulicians  of  the  country  had  not  grown  jealous  of  him. 
He  pretends,  that  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  laid  him  open  to 
the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  Auvergne,  who  criticifed  and  per- 
fecuted  him :  and  adds,  that  he  fufFered  much  for  having 
negle£ted  the  favourites,  becaufe  he  impolitickly  fancied  it 
fufficient  to  make  his  court  to  their  royal  highneiTes.  Per- 
ceiving they  grew  cold  towards  him,  he  requefted  either  to 
be  difmilTed,  or  to  have  a  fixed  penfion  ;  and,  to  his  great 
mortification,  obtained  the  former.  About  the  year  1674,  he 
publiflied  two  fmall  volumes,  which  he  had  compofed  in  the 
prifon  of  the  Chatelet  at  Paris.  He  was  confined  there  at  that  * 
time  :  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  particulars,  relating  either 
Vol.  IV.  D  to 
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to  his  confinement  or  his  enlargement.  Daflbuci  had  feveral 
enemies  :  among  the  reft,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  Boileau. 
The  pieces  againft  Soucidas,  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Cy- 
rano de  Bergerac,  are  againft  Daffbuci.  Boileau  has  laftied 
him  in  the  following  lines,  after  having  degraded  the  burlefque 
kind  of  poetry,  on  which  Daflbuci  valued  himfelf ; 

Qu*  enfin  la  cour  defabufee 
Meprifa  de  ces  vers  Textravagance  aifee. 

That  is, 

*'  The  court,  at  length  undeceived,  defpifed 
*'  The  eafy  extravagance  of  this  poetry. 

And, 
Et  jufqu*  a  Daflbuci  tout  trouva  des  lectures. 

That  is, 
*'  And  even  Daflbuci  could  find  readers. 

It  is  curious  to  obferve,  how  fenfibly  Daflbuci  was  afFe<5led 
with  this  contemptuous  treatment  from  Boileau.  "  Ah,  dear 
"  reader,  fays  he,  if  ihou  didft  but  know,  how  this  even 
"  Dassouci  fticks  to  my  heart,  thou  would'ft  pity  my  fate. 
"  I  am  inconfolable  for  it,  and  can  hardly  preferve  my  fenfes, 
"  when  I  refieil:  that,  in  prejudice  to  my  titles,  I  am  in  this 
"  verfe,  which  to  me  feems  as  decifive  as  a  decree  of  the  court 
*'  of  parliament,  deprived  of  all  my  honours  ;  and  that  Daf- 
^^  fouci,  of  emperor  of  the  burlefque,  as  he  once  was,  the 
*'  firft  of  the  name,  is  now  become,  if  Boileau  is  to  be  be- 
*'  lieved,  the  vileft  reptile  of  Parnafliis,  and  the  fcullion  of 
*'  the  mufes.  What  is  to  be  done,  reader,  in  this  extre- 
"  mity  ?  after  the  excommunication,  which  he  has  pro- 
"  nounced  on  this  poor  difgraced  burlefque,  who  will  ever 
"  vouchfafe  to  read  it,  or  dare  even  to  look  upon  it,  on  pain 
"  of  his  malediction  ?"  He  comforts  himfelf  however  with 
the  thought,  that  jealoufy  was  the  occafion  of  this  thundering 
cenfure  :  "  fee,  dear  reader,  fays  he,  what  I  have  gotten  by 
*'  making  good  burlefque  verfes :  for  if  I  had  made  as  bad 
"  ones  as  my  poet  of  Auvergne,  he  would  have  fuffered  me 
*'  to  live,  as  well  as  the  author  of  Ovid  turned  buffbon.  But 
"  it  is  no  new  thing  to  fee  jealous  people  condemn  things 
*^«  which  are  excellent,  and  decry  what  they  cannot  at- 
"  tain," 

Daflbuc; 
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Daffoucl  was  a  very  indifferent  fort  of  man,  »  we  learn 
from  his  own  accounts  and  concefHons :  there  is  no  occafion 
to  depend  upon  the  teftimony  and  authority  of  his  fatyrifts  for 
this. 
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D  A  T 1  (Carlo)  profeflbr  of  polite  literature  at  Florence^ 
\vhere  he  was  born,  became  very  famous,  as  well  for  his 
works,  as  for  the  elogics  which  many  writers  have  bellowed 
on  him.  He  was  very  civil  and  officious  to  all  learned  tra- 
vellers who  went  to  Florence  ;  many  of  whom  exprefled  their 
acknowledgment  for  it  in  their  writings.  The  encomium, 
which  Chimentelli  beftowed  upon  this  writer,  is  as  follows  : 
"  Nor  is  Carlo  Dati,  an  eminent  fcholar  and  moft  obliging  I'^^I,  Italia 
*'  friend,  who  favoured  me  with  the  ufe  of  the  book,  to  be  tom."ia]^*^' 
"  mentioned  without  the  higheft  eftcem,  as  being  the  unful-  p.  373, 
"  lied  flower  of  our  city,  the  foul  of  Tufcan  eloquence,  which 
"  he  daily  improves  and  adorns  with  acqulfitlons  from  all  parts 
"  of  learning.  Yet,  moft  deferving  as  he  is,  he  would 
"  efteem  his  merit  fmall,  If  he  did  not  contribute  with  all  his 
"  might  to  make  others  alfo  deferve  well  of  the  republic  of 
*'  letters  ;  fo  that  he  may  be  fald  to  have  nothing  lefs  hi^own^ 
"  than  that  which  may  any  way  be  employed  for  the  advance- 
'^^  ment  and  honour  of  learning.'* 

Carlo  Dati  was  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Crufca, 
and  in  that  quality  took  the  name  of  Smarrito.  He  made  a 
panegyric  upon  Lev/is  the  XlVth  in  Italian,  and  publifhed  it 
at  Florence  in  the  year  1669  :  the  French  tranflation  of  it  was 
printed  at  Rome  the  year  following.  He  had  already  pub- 
lifhed fome  Italian  poems,  in  praife  of  that  prince.  The  book 
intided,  Lettera  di  Timauro  Antiate  a  Filaleti,  della  vera  fto- 
rla  della  cicloide,  e  della  famoiillima  efperienza  delP  argento 
vivo,  and  printed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1663,  was  written 
by  him  ;  for  it  appears  from  the  twenty-fixth  page  of  the  let- 
ter, that  the  pretended  Timauro  Antiate  is  no  other  than 
Carlo  Dati.  In  this  work  he  endeavours  to  prove  two  things  : 
the  onCj  that  father  Merfennus  is  not  the  inventor  of  the  Cy- 
cloid, as  is  fatd  in  the  hiftory  of  the  Cycloid,  but  that  the 
glory  of  that  invention  belongs  to  Galileo ;  the  other,  that 
Torricelli  was  innocent  of  Plagiarifm,  when  he  pretended  to 
be  the  firfl,  who  explained  the  fufpenfion  of  quickfilver  in  a 
glafs  tube  by  the  preflure  of  the  air,  for  that  he  was  the  real 
author  of  this  fuppofition.  But  the  chief  work,  to  which  our 
Dati  applied  himfelf,  was  that  Della  Pittura  Antica,  of  which 
he  publifhed  an  eflay  in  the  year  1667.     ^^-  ^^yl^j  fpeaking 
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Paylc'sdia.  of  this  pIccc,  fays^  that  "  it  would  have  faved  him  a  great  deal 
art.  ^cuxis.  <•<.  (^f  trouble,  as  it  would  have  afforded  him  many  materials, 
«  in  the  article  of  Zeuxis,  if  he  had  met  with  it  fooner.  It 
*'  is  the  life  of  Zeuxis,  together  with  thofe  of  Parrfafius, 
''  Appelles,  and  Protogenes.  The  author,  fays  mr.  Bayle, 
*'  hath  collected  whatever  he  found  relating  to  thofe  four 
"•  painters  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  hath  very  exactly 
"  connefted  the  whole.  Befides,  he  hath  added  to  each  life 
'.«  feveral  remarks,  full  of  very  fine  and  curious  erudition/* 

Carlo  Dati  died  in  the  year  1675,  much  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him,  as  well  on  account  of  his  humanity  and 
amiable  manners,  as  for  his  parts  and  learning ;  which  latter 
are  indeed  of  little  worth,  unlefs  accompanied  by  the  former ; 
fmce  t'len  they  only  ferve  to  make  a  man  more  mifchievous 
.than  he  could  have  been  without  them. 


DAVENANT  (John)  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  and  a  very 
Teamed  man,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent  merchant,  and  born 
in  Watling-llreet,  London,  about  the  year  1570.  He  was 
'admitted  of  Quecn's-collcge  in  Cambridge  in  1587,  where  he 
took  his  degrees  in  arts  regularly.  A  fellowfliip  was  offered 
him  about  the  year  1594,  but  his  father  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  accept  it,  on  account  of  his  plentiful  fortune ;  however,  after 
his  father's  deceafe,  he  accepted  of  one,  and  was  admitted  into  it 
in  September  1597.  ^^  ^^^^  ^"'•^  do6i:or's  degree  in  1609, 
having  long  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  parts  and  learning  ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  elcded  lady  Margaret's  profellbr  of  di- 
vinity. In  1614  he  was  chofen  mafter  of  his  college;  and 
became  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  eminent  En- 
^lifh  divines,  fent  by  king  James  the  Ift  to  the  fynod  of  Dort 
in  the  year  161 8.  He  returned  to  England  in  May  1619^  af- 
ter having  vlfited  the  mod  eminent  cities  and  other  remarka- 
ble places  in  the  Low-countries.  He  1621  he  was  advanced 
to.  the  fee  of  Salifbury,  and  continued  in  favour  during  the  re- 
Yr%  malnder  of  king  James's  reign  ;  but  in   1 630-1   he  incurred 

<    :  -the  difpleafure  of  the  court,  for  meddling  in  a  fermon  preached 

*  "^  ;before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  with  the  predeflinarian  contro- 

verfy  ;  "  aU  curious  fearch  into  which"  his  majefly  had  ftriclly 
enjoined,  in  his  declaration  prefixed  to  the  39  articles  in  1628, 
"  to   be  laid  afide."     For  this  pretended  contempt  of  the 
F  '.Ucr's        king's  declaration  he  was  not  only  reproved  the  fame  day,  but 
Church-       j^ifQ  fummoned  to  anfwer  two  days  after  before  the  privy  coun- 
bc'ok  x'i.       ^^^  J  ^^^^?  though  he  was  difmiiTed  without  further  trouble, 
p.  138.        and  even  admitted  to  kifs  the  king's  hand,  yet  he  was  never 
afterwards  in  favour  at  court.    He  died  of  a  confumption  upon 

the 
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the  20th  of  April  164.1,  to  which,  it  is  faid,  a  (cnfe  of  the 
forrowful  times  he  faw  coming  on  did  not  a  little  contribute  }      ^    .. 
and  was  buried  in  Salifbury  cathedral.     He  was  a  man  of  ex-         .'^ 
emplary  manners,  and  a  great  divine  j  but  ftri6tly  attached  to 
Calvinifm  with  all  its  abfurdities. 

He  wrote,  I.  A  Latin  Expofition  on  St.  Paul's  epiftle  to 
the  Coloflians,  the  third  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1639.  It  is  the  fubftance  of  le6lures,  read  by  him 
as  Margaret  profeflbr.     II.  Praele6tiones  de  duobus  in  theolo-  '■ 

gia  controverfis  capitibus  :  de  judice  controverfiarum,  primo : 
de  jufticia  habituali  &  a6tualis,  altero.  Cant.  1631.  III.  In 
1634,  he  publifhed  the  queftions  he  had  difputed  upon  in  the 
fchools,  forty-nine  in  number,  under  this  title ;  Determina- 
tiones  quaeftionum  quarundam  theologicarum.  IV.  Animad- 
verfions  upon  a  treatife  lately  publifhed,  and  intitled,  "  God's 
*'  love  to  mankind,  manifelted  by  difproving  his  abfolute  de- 
''  cree  for  their  damnation."     Camb.   1641. 

DAVENANT  (Charles)  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Davenant,  was  born  in  the  year  1656,  and  received  the 
firft  tindure  of  letters  at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Cheame,  in  Woodi'sA- 
the  county  of  Surry.     Though  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  ^^^^":. P'^^"* 
his  father,  when  fcarce  twelve  years  of  age,  yet  care  was  ta-  ^°  " '^  ^° ' 
ken  to  fend  him  to  Oxford  to  nnifh  his  education,  where  he 
became  a  commoner  of  Baliol-college  in  the  year  167 1.     He 
took  no  degree,  but  went  to  London,  where,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  dramatic  performance, 
the   only  one   he  publifhed,  entitled,    ''  Circe,    a  tragedy,        i"^ 
*'  a<Eled  at  his  royal  highnefs  the  duke  of  York's  theatre,'*  with      "wS-f^ 
great  applaufe.     This  play  was  not  printed,  till  two  years  af- 
ter it  was  firlt  acted  ;    upon  which   occafion  Mr.  Dryden 
wrote  a  prologue,  and  the  earl  of  Rochefler  an  epilogue.     In 
the  former,  there  was  a  very  fine  apology  for  the  author's 
youth  and  inexperience.     He  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the 
theatre  in  right   of  his  father,   which  probably  induced  him  -' 

to  turn  his  thoughts  fo  early  to  the  flage ;  however,  he 
was  not  long  detained  there  either  by  that,  or  the  fuccefs 
of  his  play,  but  applied  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  fludy  of 
the  civil  law,  in  which.  It  is  faid,  he  had  the  degree  of  dotSlor 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was 
ele£led  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
firfl  parliament  of  king  James  II,  which  was  fummoned  to 
meet  upon  the  19th  of  May  1685  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time, 
jointly  empowered,  with  the  mafter  of  the  revels,  to  infpect  all 
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plays,  ahd  to  preferve  the  decorum  of  the  ftage.  He  was  alfo 
appointed  a  commifHoner  of  the  excife,  and  continued  in  that 
employment  for  near  fix  years,  that  is,  from  1683  to  1689  : 
however,  he  does  not  feem  to  have  been  advanced  to  this  rank, 
before  he  had  gone  through  fome  lefler  employments.  In  the 
year  1698,  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Great  Bed  win,  as  he 
was  again  in  the  year  1700.  He  was  afterwards  appointed 
infpedlor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports ;  and  this  em- 
ployment he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened 
upon  the  6th  of  November  17x4.  Dr.  Davenant's  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  kingdom, 
joined  to  his  great  fkill  in  figures,  and  his  happinefs  in  apply- 
ing that  fkill  according  to  the  principles  advanced  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  in  his  political  arithmetic,  enabled  him  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  management  of  affairs,  and  procured  him  great 
fuccefs  as  a  writer  in  politics  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though 
he  was  advanced  and  preferred  under  the  reigns  of  Charles  II, 
and  James  11,  yet  in  all  his  pieces  he  reafons  intirely  upon  re- 
volution principles,  and  compliments  in  the  higheft  manner 
the  virtues  and  abilities  of  the  prince  then  upon  the  throne. 

His  firft  political  work  was,  I.  "  An  efiay  upon  ways  and 
"  means  of  fupplying  the  war."  Lond.  1695,  8vo,  In  this 
treatife  he  wrote  with  fo  much  ftrength  and  perfplcuity  upon 
the  nature  of  funds,  that  whatever  pieces  came  abroad  from 
the  author  of  "  The  efTay  on  ways  and  means,"  were  fuffi- 
ciently  recommended  to  the  public  ;  and  this  was  the  method 
dr.  Davenant  ufually  took  to  diftinguifh  the  writings  he  after^ 
wards  publifhed.  II.  "  An  eflayon  the Eaft-IndiiV trade."  Lond, 
1697,  8vo.  This  was  nothing  more  than  a  pamphlet,  written  in 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  moft  honourable  John  lord  marquis  of 
Normanby,  afterwards  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  Ill,  "  Dif^ 
*'  courfes  on  the  public  revenues,  and  of  the  trade  of  Eng- 
*'  land  i  by  the  author  of  the  Effay  on  ways  and  means.  Part.  L 
*'  To  which  is  added,  A  difcourfe  upon  improving  the  reve-r 
"  nue  of  the  ftate  of  Athens,  written  originally  in  Greek  by 
«'  Xenophon,  and  now  made  Englifh  from  the  original,  with 
"  fome  hirtorical  notes.  By  another  hand."  Lond.  1698, 
8vo.  This  other  hand  was  the  famous  Walter  Moyle,  efq; 
who  addreifed  his  difcourfe  to  dr.  Davenant.  There  is  a  paf- 
fage  in  it  which  (hews,  that  there  were  fome  thoughts  of  fend- 
ing over  our  author  in  quality  of  dire6lor-general  to  the  Eaft- 
Indies ;  and  is  alfo  a  clear  teftimony,  what  that  great  man's 
notions  were,  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  his  writings.  It 
is  this  :  *'  The  great  trade  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  with  fome  few 

"  regu-* 
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**  regulations,  might  be  eftablifhed  upon  a  bottom  more  con- 

**  fiftent  with  the  manufactures  of  England  ;  but  in  all  ap- 

*<  pearance  thjis  is  not  to  be  compaiTed,    unlefs  fome  public- 

*«  fpirited  man,  with  a  mafterly  genius,"  meaning  dr.  Dave- 

nant  himfelf,  "  be  placed  at  the  head  of  our  affairs  in  India. 

•"  And  though  we,  who  are  his  friends,  are  loth  to  lofe  him, 

*'  'twere  to  be  wifhed  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  that  the 

"  gentleman,  whom  common  fame  and  the  voice  of  the  world  \j 

*'  have  pointed  out  as  the  ableft  man  for  fuch  a  ftation,  would 

*'  employ  his  excellent  judgment  and  talents  that  way,  in  the 

*'  execution  of  fo  noble  and  ufeful  a  defign." 

His  next  publication  was,  IV.  "  Dilcourfes  on  the  public 
*'  revenues,  and  on  the  trade  of  England,  which  more  imme- 
*'  diately  treat  of  the  foreign  traiEc  of  this  kingdom.     By  the 
*'  author  of  the  EfTay  on  ways  and  means.  Part  II,"     Lond. 
1698,  8vo.     V.  "  An  EfTay  upon  the  probable  methods  of 
*'  making  the  people  gainers  in  the  ballance  of  trade.     By  the 
'*  author  of  the  Eflay  on  v/ays  and  means."  Ivond.  1699,  8vo. 
VI.  "  A  difcourfe  upon  grants  and  refumptions  :  fhewing, 
*'  how  our  anceftors  have  proceeded  with  fuch  minifters,  as 
**  have  procured  to  themfelves  grants  of  the  crown  revenue; 
"  and  that  the  forfeited  eflates  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
"  ment  of  public  debts.     By  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on  ways 
''  and  means."     Lond.    1700,    8vo.      VII.  "  EfTays  upon 
'*  the  balance  of  power;  the  right  of  making  war,  peace,  al- 
"  liances  ;  univerfal  monarchy.     To  which  is  added  an  ap- 
"  pendix,  containing  the  records  referred  to  in  the  fecond  ef- 
*'  fay."     Lond.   1 701,  8vo,     It  was  in  this  book  that  our    />^ 
author  was  carried  away  by  his  zeal  to  treat  the  church,  or  at     ^^f. 
leaft  fome  churchmen,  in  fo  difrefpe6lful  a  manner,  as  to  draw 
upon  himfelf  a  cenfure  from  one  of  the  houfes  of  convocation. 
The  obnoxious  paiTage  is  conceived  in  th,e  following  terms  : 
*'  Are  not  a  great  many  of  us  able  to  point  out  to  feveral  perfons, 
♦'  whom  nothing  has  recommended  to  places  of  the  highefl 
"  trufl,  and  often  to  rich  benefices  and  dignities,  but  the  open 
"  enmity  which  they  have,  almoft  from  their  cradles,  profef- 
'«  fed  to  the  divinity  of  Chrift  ?"     What  was  done  upon  this, 
will  befl  appeal"  from  tranfcribing  part  of  the  journal  of  the 
upper  houfe  of  convocation. — Seflio  X.  DieSabbati  22  Martii. 
The  mofl  reverend  and  right  reverend  fathers,  being  met  in 
the  Jerufalem  chamber,  made  their  accuflomed  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty God.     Which  being  done,  the   faid    moll  reverend 
produced  a  certain  printed  book,  intitled,  "  EUays  upon  the 
*^'  bi*lance  of  power,"  &c.  and  after  the  reading  of  a  certain 
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paragraph  in  the  fprtieth  page  of  the  faid  book,  the  prefident 

^.^        and  his  fufFragans  agreed,  that  the  following  paper  fhould  he 

^#*  fixed  over  feveral  doors  in  Weftminfter- abbey.     "  March  22, 

The-i»ftory  «'   1700.     Whereas  this  day  a  book,  intitlcd  EfTays  upon  the 

vocatk)n°of   "  balance  of  powcr,  the  right  of  making  war,  peace,  and  al- 

the  prelates   "  liances ;  univerfal  monarchy,  &c.  was  brought  into  the  Je- 

and  clergy     "  rufalcm  chamber,  where  his  grace  the  archbifhop  of  Canr 

vVct^T"    "  terbury,  and  the  reft  of  the  fuffragan   biftiops  of  his  pro- 

SS&erbury.  "  vince,  wcrc  afTembled  in  convocation  j  in  the  fortieth  page 

hpiid.  1702,  ''  of  which  book  are  thefe  words  :    Are  not  a  great  many  of 

4^'  P-  75-    't  us  able  to  point  out,  &c.  it  is  defired  by  the  faid  ai-chbifhop 

''  and  bifhops,  that  the  author  himfelf,  whoever  he  be,  or 

"  any  one  of  the  great  many  to  whom  he  refers,  would  point 

*'  out  to  the  particular  perfons,  whom  he  or  they  know  to  be 

^'  liable  to  that  charge,  that  they  may  be  proceeded  againft  in 

''  a  judicial  way,  which  will  be  efteemed   a  great  fervice  to 

*'  the  church  ;  otherwife  the  above-mentioned  paflage  muft 

*'  be  looked  upon  ^s  a  public  fcandal.    Tho,  Tyllpt,  clericu? 

"  fuperioris  domus  convocationis." 

Dr.  Davenant  publifhed,  VIII.  "  A  picture  of  a  modern 
^'  whig,  in  two  parts."  Lond.  1701,  1702,  8vo.  There 
is  however  nothing  but  general  report,  founded  upon  the  liker 
jiefs  of  ftile  and  other  circumftantial  evidence,  to  prove  that 
this  bitter  pamphlet  fell  from  the  pen  of  our  author;  and,  if  it 
did,  he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  been  the  greateft  mafter  of  in- 
vc6live,  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language.  IX.  "  Eflays  upon 
*'  peace  at  home  and  war  abroad,  in  two  parts,  by  Charles 
**•  Davenant,  L.  L.  D.  "  Lond.  1704,  8vo.  This  is  the 
firft  piece  which  our  author  publifhed,  after  the  time  that  he 
IS  fuppofed  to  have  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  miniftry ;  was 
fufpec^ed  to  be  written  at  the  defirc  of  lord  Hallifax ;  and 
was  dedicated  to  the  queen.  It  drew  upon  him  the  refentment 
of  that  party,  by  whom  he  had  been  formerly  efteemed  ;  but 
who  now  beftowed  upon  him  as  ill  language,  or  rather  worfe, 
fhan  he  had  received  from  his  former  opponents.  X.  "  Rcr 
o  ''  flei^ions  upon  the  conftitution  and  management  of  the  trade 

^'  to  Africa,  through  the  whole  courfe  and  progrefs  thereof, 
"  froni  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  to  this  time  ;  wherein 
"  the  nature  and  uncommon  circumftances  of  that  trade  are 
"  particularly  conlidered,  and  all  the  arguments  urged  alter- 
''  nately,  by  the  two  contending  parties  here,  touching  the 
^'-  different  methods  now  propofed  by  them,  for  carrying  on 
*'  the  fame  to  a  national  advantage,  impartially  ftated  and 
*^  confidcred.     By  all  which  a  clear  view  is  given  of  fuch  a 
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^«  conftitution,  as,  if  eftablifhed  by  a£t  of  parliament,  would 
*'  in  alJ  probability  render  the  African  trade  a  permanent,  cre- 
*'  ditable,  and  advantageous  trade  to  Britain."  Lond.  1709, 
fol.  in  three  parts.  There  is  indeed  no  name  to  any  of  thefq 
treatifes,  but  it  was  very  well  known,  at  the  time  they  were 
publifhed,  by  whom  they  were  written  ;  and  therefore,  in  a 
large  collection  of  trails,  in  the  hands  of  a  perfon  perfedlly 
well  acquainted  with  literary  hiftory,  they  had  this  title  given 
them ;  "  Dr.  Davenant's  refledlions  on  the  trade  to  Africa,  3 
^'  parts."  1709.  XI.  "  A  report  to  the  honourable  the  ^om- 
*'  millioners  for  putting  in  execution  the  aCt,  intitled.  An  a6fc 
"  for  the  taking,  examining,  and  ftating  the  public  accounts 
''•  of  the  kingdom,  from  Charles  Davenant,  L.  L.  D.  infpec* 
"  tor-general  of  the  exports  and  imports."  Lond.  171 2, 
8vo.  part  I,  XII.  "  A  fecond  report  to  the  honourable  the 
"  commiflioners,  &c."  Lond.  1 7 12,  8vo.  It  may  be  ne- 
ceflliry  to  obferve,  that  feveral  of  the  above-recited  pieces  were 
attacked  in  the  warmeft  manner,  at  the  time  they  were  pub- 
lifhed ;  but  the  author  feems  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf  in  deliver- 
ing his  fentiments  and  opinions  to  the  public,  without  ihewing 
any  further  concern  to  defend  and  fupport  them  againft  the  ca- 
vils of  party  zeal  and  contention, 

DAVENANT  (William)  younger  brother  to  the  for- 
mer, and  fourth  fon  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  was  educated 
at  Magdalen-hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he   took 
the  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts,  on  the  19th  of  July  1677.    He  Wood's 
tranflated  into  Englifh,   from  the  French,  a  book,  intitled,  ^^^^-   v 
"  Animadverfions  upon  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin  hifto-  > 

"  rians,"  written  by  the  celebrated  mr.  La  Mothe  le  Voyer, 
who  was  tutor  to  the  French  king  Lewis  XIII.  He  took  a 
mafter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1680 ;  and  about  the  fame 
time,  entering  into  holy  orders,  was  prefented  to  a  living  in 
the  county  of  Surry  by  his  patron  Robert  Wymondfole  of 
Putney,  efq.  He  travelled  with  this  gentleman  into  France  ; 
and  in  the  fummer  of  the  year  168 1,  was  unfortunately 
drowned  in  a  river  npar  Paris,  a?  he  was  fwimming  for  his 
own  diverfiop, 

DAVENANT  (fir  William)  made  his  firft entry  upon  Athcnar, 
the  ftage  of  this  vain  world,  as  mr.  Antony  Wood  expreffes  it,  at  Oxon.  v. 
Oxford  in  the  year  1605.    His  father  kept  an  inn  in  that  city, 
where  Shakefpear  ufed  to  lodge  in  his  journeys  between  Lon-  Jacob's); 
don  3nd  Warwickfhire  3  md,  as  Sir  William's  mother  w^s  a  <'<'/^5p°' 

*  f  ^      ^  vol.  11.  p.  . 

gr«at  ^ 
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great  beauty,  fome  have  furmifed,  but  without  any  foundation  at 
all,  that  he  derived  his  vefy  being,  and  along  v^ith  it  his  poetical 
■ '  talents,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fannous,  from  Shakefpear. 

He  was  firft  put  to  a  grammar- fchool  at  Oxford  ;  and,  when  he 
had  pafTed  through  that,  entered  a  member  of  Lincoln-college 
4.  in  that  univerfity.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to  poetry,  he 
made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  academical  learning ;  but  foon 
leaving  the  place,  he  became  a  page  to  Frances,  duchefs  of 
Richmond,  and  afterXvards  to  Foulk  lord  Brooke,  who  being 
a  poet  himfelf,  was  much  delighted  with  him.  In  1628  he 
began  to  write  plays  and  poems ;  and  acquired  fo  much  repu- 
tation for  his  talle  and  wit,  that  he  was  careiTed  by  fome  of  the 
moft  eminent  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Henry  Blount,  Edward 
-'I'*  Hyde,  afterwards  earl  of  Clarendon,  the  honourable  Henry 
Howard,  and  fir  John  Suckling,  were  amongft  his  intimate 
friends.  Wood  relates,  that  fir  William  had  the  misfortune 
to  lofe  his  nofe  about  this  time,  from  the  effeds  of  a  criminal 
commerce,  which  he  had  with  a  fine  black  girl  in  Axe-yard, 
Weftminfter ;  and  we  find  him  rallied  on  this  account  by  the 
contemporary  wits,  and  among  the  reft  by  his  friend  Suck- 
ling : 

«'  Will  Davenant  afliamed  of  a  foolifh  mifchance, 
*'  That  he  had  got  lately  travelling  in  France  ; 
«  Modeftly  hoped  the  handfomenefs  of 's  mufe, 
<«  Might  any  deformity  about  him  excufe. 

And, 

*'  Surely  the  company  had  been  content, 

*'  If  they  could  have  found  any  precedent; 

*'  But  in  all  their  records,  in  verfe  or  in  profe, 

*'  There  was  none  of  a  laureate  who  wanted  a  nofe,'^ 

Leffion  of  Poets. 

But  Davenant  was  fo  little  difturbe'd  with  their  mirth,  that  he 
himfelf  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them  ;  and  harboured  fo  little 
refentment  againft  the  authorefs  of  his  misfortuhe,  that  he  af-< 
terwards  introduced  her,  in  all  her  beauty,  into  his  Go^ndl- 
bert.  In  1637,  when  Ben  Johnfon  died,  he  was  created  poet 
laureate,  to  the  great  mortification  of  May,  the  tranflator  of 
Lutan,  who  was  competitor  for  the  place ;  and  who,  upon 
being  difappointed,  carried  his  refentment  fo  far,  that  froni 
being  a  warm  courtier,  he  became  a  warmer  malecontent,  and 

diftin^ 
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diftingulftied  himfelf  afterwards  againft  his  royal  maftcr,  both 
as  an  advocate  and  hiftorian  to  the  parliament.  In  1641  he  Athens 
was  accufed.by  the  parliament  for  being  embarked  in  a  defign  Oxon«  ▼•  «:- 
of  feducing  the  army,  and  bringing  it  again  under  the  fub- 
jedion  of  the  king  :  and  after  attempting  to  fave  himfelf  by 
flight,  was  feized  j  but  being  bailed,  withdrew  foon  after  to 
France.  After  he  had  fpent  fome  time  there,  he  returned  ; 
was  entertained  by  William  marquifs  of  Newcaftle,  and  by 
him  made  proprefefl:  or  lieutenant-general  of  his  ordnance. 
In  1 643  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  his  ma- 
iedy  near  Gloucefter ;  but  upon  the   declining  of  the  king's  I 

party,  retired  again  to  France.  Here  he  changed  his  religion 
for  that  of  Rome,  which  circumftance  probably  might  fo  far 
ingratiate  him  with  the  queen,  as  to  induce  her  to  truft  him 
with  the  moft  important  concerns.  She  fent  him  over  to  the 
king,  as  lord  Clarendon  tells  us,  to  perfuade  him  to  give  up 
the  church  for  his  peace  and  fecurity :  but  the  king  was  fo 
difpleafed  with  what  he  offered  on  this  head,  that  he  forbad 
him  ever  coming  into  his  prefence  again.  As  this  was  by 
far  the  moft  remarkable  paflage  in  his  whole  life,  we  think 
ourfelves  obliged  to  dwell  upon  it  a  little.  Lord  Clarendon 
has  given  us  a  circumftantial  account  of  it ;  and  though  it  is 
not  altogether  to  Davenant's  advantage,  yet  we  may  afliire 
ourfelves  it  is  true,  becaufe  the  hiftorian  had  always  a  parti- 
cular regard  and  friendftiip  for  the  poet.  "  The  queen,  fays 
^'  he,  who  was  never  advifed  by  thofe  who  either  underftood 
"  or  valued  his  (the  king's)  true  intereft,  confulted  with 
<'  thofe  about  her,  and  fent  fir  William  Davenant,  an  honeft  .^^ 
*'  man  and  a  witty,  but  in  all  refpe<51s  inferior  to  fuch  a  truft,  ;(|^V 
<'  with  a  letter  of  credit  to  the  king,  who  knew  the  perfon  ' 
''  well  enough  under  another  character  than  was  like  to  give 
*'  him  much  credit  in  the  argument  in  which  he  was  in- 
*'  ftru^led,  that  <  he  fhould  part  with  the  church  for  his  peace 
<'  and  fecurity,'  Sir  William  Davenant  had,  by  the  coun- 
«'  tenance  of  the  French  ambaffador,  eafy  admiiTion  to  the 
*'  king  ;  who  heard  him  patiently  all  he  had  to  fay,  and  an- 
*<  fwered  him  in  that  manner  that  made  it  evident  he  was  not  ^11 

"  pleafed  with  the  advice.     When  he  found  his  majefty  un-  ''^^ 

<'  fatisfied,  and  that  he  was  not  like  to  consent  to  what  was 
*'  fo  earneftly  deftred  by  them  by  whofe  advice  he  was  fent, 
*«  who  undervalued  all  thofe  fcruples  of  confcience  which  bis 
<'  majefty  was  ftrongly  pofleffed  with,  he  took  upon  himfelf 
<'  the  confidence  to  offer  fome  reafons  to  the  king  to  induce 
f'  him  to  yield  to  what  was  propofed  5  and,  among  other 

*'  things. 
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faid,  '  it  was  the  advice  and  opinion  of  all  his 
His  majefty  afking,  '  what  friends  ?'  and  he  an- 
fwering,  that  '  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  lord  Jermyn,'  the 
king  faid,  that  '  the  lord  Jermyn  did  not  underfland  any 
thing  of  the  church.'  7'he  other  faid,  '  the  lord  Colepep- 
per  was  of  the  fame  mind.'  The  king  faid,  '  Colepepper 
had  no  religion ;  and  afkcd,  whether  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  was  of  that  mind  ;'  to  which  he  anfwered,  '  he 
did  not  know,  for  that  he  was  not  there,  and  had  defertcd 
the  prince ;'  and  thereupon  faid  fomewhat  from  the  queen 
of  the  difpleafure  flie  had  conceived  againfl  the  chancellor. 
To  which  the  king  faid,  '  the  chancellor  was  an  honeft 
man,  and  would  never  defert  him,  nor  the  prince,  nor  the 
church  ;  and  that  he  was  forry  he  v/as  not  with  his  fon, 
but  that  his  wife  was  miftaken.'  Davenant  then  offering 
fome  reafons  of  his  own,  in  which  he  mentioned  the 
church  flightingly,  as  if  it  were  not  of  importance  enough 
to  weigh  down  the  benefit,  that  would  attend  the  con- 
ceijipn,  his  majefty  was  tranfported  with  fo  much  indig- 
nation, that  he  gave  him  a  fharper  reprehenfion  than  v/as 
ufual  for  him  to  give  to  any  other  man ;  and  forbad  him 
to  prefume  to  come  again  into  his  prefence.  Whereupon 
the  poor  man,  who  had  in  truth  very  good  afFe6lions,  was 
exceedingly  deje6led  and  afflidled ;  and  returned  into 
France  to  give  an  account  of  his  ill  fuccef§  to  thofe  who 
«  fent  him/' 

Davenant  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  queen  to  tranf- 
port  a  confiderable  number  of  artificers  from  France  to  Vir- 
ginia, having  obtained  leave  of  the  king  of  France  fo  to  do  : 
but  in  this  undertaking  he  was  likewife  unfortunate :  for  be- 
fore the  veflel  was  got  clear  of  the  French  coaft,  it  was  taken 
by  fome  of  the  parliament  fhips  of  war,  and  carried  to  En- 
gland. He  was  firft  imprifoned  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  in  order  to  take 
his  trial  in  the  high  court  of  juflice  in  the  year  1651  :  but  at 
the  interceflion  of  Milton  and  fome  others,  his  life  was  hap- 
pily faved,  though  we  find  him  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower  for  two 
years  after.  He  was  then  fet  at  liberty  by  the  lord  keeper 
Whitlocke,  and  had  now  nothing  to  think  of,  but  how  to 
procure  an  honeft  livelihood.  Tragedies  and  comedies  were 
then  efteemed  very  prophane  and  unholy  things,  which  there- 
fore being  forbidden  in  thofe  religious  times,  he  was  forced, 
as  Dryden  fays,  "  to  turn  his  thoughts  another  way,  and  to 
*'  introduce  the  examples  of  mpral  virtue  written  in  verfe, 
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«'  and  performed  in  recitative   mufic.     The  original  of  this 
*'  mufic,  and  of  the  fcenes  which  adorned  his  works,  he  had        .,^.^ 
«  from  the  Italian  operas ;  but  he  heightened  his  characters,         ^^ 
"  as  he  imao;Ines,  from  Corneille  and  fome  French  Poets."  wr; 

In  this  manner  Sir  William  made  a  fhift  to  fupport  himfelf, 
till  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II ;  after  which  he  revived  the 
juft  drama,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  ereding  a  new  company 
of  adors,  under  the  patronage  of  James  duke  of  York,  who 
acSted  many  years  in  little  Lincolns-Inn  Fields.  Here  he  died 
April  17,  1668,  aged  63,  and  two  days  after  w^as  interred  in 
Weftminfter  Abbey ;  when  to  the  great  grief  of  honed 
mr.  Wood,  there  was  an  inexcufable  error  committed  in  the 
ceremony,  the  laurel -wreath  through  hafte  being  forgot, 
which  fhould  have  been  placed  upon  his  coffin.^  On  his  grave- 
ftone  is  infcribed,  in  Imitation  of  Ben  Johnfon's  fhort  epi- 
taph, O  RARE  SIR  WILLIAM  DAVENANTI 
It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  his  remains  reft  very 
near  the  place,  out  of  which  thofe  of  mr.  Thomas  May,  for- 
formerly  his  competitor  for  the  laurel,  and  afterwards  hiftorian 
and  fecretary  to  the  parliament,  were  removed,  together  with 
a  fine  monument  and  pompous  infcription  erefted  over  him 
by  an  order  of  that  houfe.  His  works  were  publifhed  by  his  Antiquiths 
widow  in  1673,  and  dedicated  to  James  duke  of  York,  after-  ter'sWeft" 
wards  king  James  II :  they  confift  of  plays  and  poems,  among  minftcr. 
the  laft  of  which  is  to  be  found  the  famous  Gondibert,  which 
has  afforded  fo  much  exercife  to  the  wits  and  critics. 

DAVENPORT    (Christopher),    a  very  learned        Jj^ 
Englifhman,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  Warwickfhire,  about        ABH 
the  year  1598,  and  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  a  fchool  Wood*?  ^ ^ 
in  that  city.     He  was  fent  to  Merton  college  in   Oxford   at  Athen. 
fifteen  years  of  age;  where  fpending  two  years,  he,  upon  an  ^^^^ 
invitation  from  fome  Romifh  prieft  living  in  or  near  Oxford, 
afterwards  went   to   Doway.     He   remained  there  for  fome 
time ;  and,  then  going  to  Ypres,  he  entered  into  the  order  of 
PVancifcans  among  the  Dutch  there,  upon  the  7th  of  Odober 
1 61 7.     After  feveral  removals  from  place  to  place,  he  became 
a  miilionary  into  England,  where  he  went  by  the   name  of 
Francifcus  a  San6la  Clara ;  and  at  length  was  made  one  of 
the  chaplains  to  Henrietta  Maria,  the  royal   confort   of  king 
Charles  I.     Here  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  the  caufe  of 
popery,  by  gaining  difciples,  raifmg  money  among  the  Englifh 
catholicks  to  carry  on  publick  matters  abroad,  and  by  writing 
books  for  the  advancement  of  his  religion  and  order.     He  was 
very   eminent   for  his  uncommon  learning,  being  excellently 
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verfed  in  fchool-divinity,  in  fathers  and  councils,  in  philofo- 
phers,  and  in  ecclefiaftical  and  prophane  hiflories.  He  was^ 
mr.  Wood  tells  us,  a  perfon  of  very  free  difcourfe,  while  his 
fellow-labourer  in  the  fame  vineyard,  Hugh  CrefTy,  was  re- 
ferved  ;  of  a  lively  and  quick  afpe£t,  while  Crefly  was  clouded 
and  melancholy  :  all  which  accomplifhments  made  him  agree- 
able to  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts.  Archbifhop  Laud,  it 
feems,  had  fome  knowledge  of  this  perfon  ;  for,  in  the  fe- 
venth  article  of  his  impeachment,  it  is  faid,  that  "  the 
"  faid  archbifhop,  for  the  advancement  of  popery  and  fuper- 
•*  ftition  within  this  realm,  hath  wittingly  and  willingly 
♦*  received,  harboured  and  relieved  divers  popifh  priefts 
**  and  Jefuits,  namely,  one  called  San(Sta  Clara,  alias 
««  Davenport,  a  dangerous  perfon  and  Francifcan  friar,  who 
•'  hath  written  a  popifh  and  feditious  book,  entitled,  Deus, 
"  natura,  gratia,  &c.  wherein  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
**  church  of  England,  eftablifhed  by  a6t  of  parliament,  are 
"  much  traduced  and  fcandalized  :  that  the  faid  archbifhop 
'*  had  divers  conferences  with  him,  while  he  was  writing  the 
•*  faid  book,"  &c.  To  which  article,  the  archbifhop  made 
;his  anfwer  :  "  I  never  faw  that  Francifcan  friar,  Sandta  Clara, 
"*  in  my  life,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  memory,  above  four  times, 
*'  or  five  at  moft.  He  was  firfl  brought  to  me  by  dr.  Lind- 
**  fell :  but  I  did  fear,  that  he  would  never  expound  the  ar- 
*'  tides  fo,  that  the  church  of  England  might  have  caufe  to 
*'  thank  him  for  it.  He  never  came  to  me  after,  till  he  was 
«  almofl  ready  to  print  another  book,  to  prove,  that  epifco- 
*'  pacy  was  authorifed  in  the  church  by  divine  right ;  and  this 
*'  was,  after  thefe  unhappy  ftirs  began.  His  delire  was,  to 
*t  have  this  book  printed  here  ;  but  at  his  feveral  addrefles  to 
*'  me  for  this,  I  flill  gave  him  this  anfwer  :  That  I  did  not 
"  like  the  way,  which  the  church  of  Rome  went  concerning 
*«  epifcopacy  ;  that  I  would  never  confent,  that  any  fuch 
*«  book  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanift  fhould  be  printed  here  ; 
*'  that  the  bifhops  of  England  are  very  well  able  to  defend 
*«  their  own  caufe  and  calling,  without  any  help  from  Rome, 
*'  and  would  do  fo  when  they  faw  caufe  :  and  this  is  all  the 
*'  conference  I  ever  had  with  him."  Our  author  at  this  time 
abfconded,  and  fpent  moflofthofe  years  of  trouble  in  ob- 
fcurity,  fometimes  beyond  the  feas,  fometimes  at  London, 
fometimes  in  the  country,  and  fometimes  at  Oxford.  After 
the  Reftoration  of  king  Charles  II,  when  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  between  him  and  Catherine  of  Portugal,  San6ta 
Clara  became  one  of  her  chaplains  ^  and  was  for  the  third 
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time  chofe  provincial  of  his  order  for  England,  where  he  died 
upon  the  3 lit  of  May  1680. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works :  he  wrote>  1.  Para- 
phraftica  expofitio  articulorum  confeffionis  AngHcae.  This 
book  was,  we  know  not  why,  much  railed  at  by  the  Jefuits, 
who  would  fain  have  had  it  burnt ;  but,  being  ibon  after 
licenfed  at  Rome,  all  farther  rumour  about  it  ftopped. 
2.  Deus,  natura,  gratia:  five,  tra6latus  de  prasdeftinatione, 
de  meritis,  &c.  This  book  was  dedicated  to  king  Charles  I ; 
and  mr.  Prynne  contends,  that  the  whole  fcope  of  it,  as  well 
as  ''  the  paraphrariical  expofition  of  the  articles,"  reprinted  at 
the  end  of  it  in  the  year  1635,  was  to  reconcile  the  king,  the 
church,  and  the  articles  of  our  religion  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Canterbu 
He  publifhed  alfo  a  great  number  of  other  works,  which  are  ^°^^> 
not  now  of  confequence  enough  to  be  mentioned, 

DAVENPORT  (John),  elder  brother  of  Chrifto- 
pher  juft  mentioned,  was  born  at  Coventry,  in  the  year  1597; 
and  lent  from  thence  with  his  brother  to  Merton  college  in 
16 1 3.  He  afterwards  took  a  different  route  from  him :  for 
whereas  Chriftopher  went  to  Doway,  and  became  a  catholic, 
John  went  to  London,  and  became  a  puritan.  He  was  mini- 
lier  of  St.  Stephen's  church  in  Coleman-ftreet,  and  efteemed 
by  his  fanatical  brethren  a  perfon  of  excellent  gifts  in  preach- 
ing, and  in  other  qualities  belonging  to  a  divine.  About  the 
year  1630,  he  was  appointed  by  certain  fadious  and  difcon- 
tented  peribns  one  of  the  feoffees  for  the  buying  in  impropria- 
tions ;  but,  that  projecSl:  mifcarrying,  he  left  his  paftoral 
charge,  about  the  year  1633,  under  pretence  of  oppofition 
from  the  bifhops,  and  went  beyond  the  feas  to  Amfterdam. 
Here,  endeavouring  to  be  a  minifler  in  the  Englifli  congrega- 
tion, and  to  join  with  them  in_  all  duties,  he  was  oppofed  by 
mr.  John  Paget,  an  elder,  on  account  of  fome  difference  be- 
tween them"  about  baptifm  ;  upon  which  he  wrote,  in  his  own 
defence,  ''  A  letter  to  the  Dutch  claflis,  containing  a  juft 
"  complaint  againfl  an  unjuft  doer ;  wherein  is  declared  the 
"  miferable  flavery  and  bondage,  that  the  Englifh  church  at 
"  Amfterdam  is  now  in,  by  reafon  of  the  tyrannical  govern- 
^'  ment  and  corrupt  doctrine  of  mr.  John  Paget,  their  mini- 
*■'  f^er."  Amfl.  1634.  Two  or  three  more  pieces,  relating  to 
this  controverfy,  were  publifhed  by  him  afterwards :  and  fuch 
were  his  parts  and  learning,  that  he  drew  away  from  them 
many  of  their  congregation,  to  whom  he  preached  and  prayed 
in  private  houfes. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  he  returned  into  England, 
as  other  nonconformifts  did,  and  had  a  c  jre  beftowed  on  him  ; 
but  finding  matters  not  go  on  agreeably  to  his  humour,  he 
went  into  New-England,  and  became  pallor  of  New-Haven 
there.  He  afterwards  removed  from  thence  to  Bofton  in 
1668,  where  he  died  upon  the  13th  of  March  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. He  was  the  author  of,  "  A  catechifm  containing  the 
*'  chief  heads  of  the  Chriftian  religion,"  which  was  printed  at 
London  in  1659  :  "  feveral  fermons :"  "  The  power  of  con- 
gregational churches  aflerted  and  vindicated  :"  and  of  "  An 
«*  expofition  of  the  canticles,"  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lifhed. 

DAVID  (George),  a  moft  extraordinary  heretic,  was 
the  fon  of  a  waterman  of  Ghent,  .and  educated  a  glazier,  or, 
as  ibme  fay,  a  glafs-painter.  He  began  about  the  year  1525 
.to  preach  fuch  whimfies  as  thefe,  namely,  that  he  was  the 
•ue  mefliah,  the  third  David,  nephew  of  God,  not  after  the 
lefli,  but  after  the  fpirit.  "  The  heavens,  faid  he,  being 
*'  empty,  he  was  fent  to  adopt  children  worthy  of  that  king- 
*'  dom  ',  and  to  reftore  Ifrael,  not  by  death,  as  Chrift,  but 
**  by  grace."  With  the  Sadducees,  he  denied  eternal  life, 
the  refurre6tion,  and  the  laft  judgment :  with  the  Adamites, 
he  was  againft  marriage  and  for  a  community  of  women  :  and 
with  the  followers  of  Manes,  he  thought  that  the  body  only, 
and  not  the  foul,  could  be  defiled  with  fm.  According  to 
him,  the  fouls  of  unbelievers  ought  to  be  faved,  and  thofe  of 
the  apoftles  damned.  Laftly,  he  affirmed  it  folly  to  believe, 
that  there  was  any  fin  in  denying  Jefus  Chrifl ;  and  ridiculed 
the  martyrs  for  preferring  death  to  apoflacy.  A  perfecution 
being  commenced  againft  him  and  his  followers,  he  fled  firft  to 
Friefland,  and  from  thence  to  Bafil,  where  he  lurked  under 
the  name  of  John  Bruck.  He  died  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1556,  promifing  to  his  difciples,  that  he  fhould  rife  again  in 
three  days  j  which,  as  it  happened,  was  not  altogether  falfe : 
for  the  magiftrates  of  Bafil,  underflanding  at  length  who  he 
was,  did,  about  that  time,  dig  up  his  corps,  which,  to- 
gether with  his  writings,  they  caufed  to  be  burned  by  the 
common  executioner.  As  great  a  madman  and  lunatic  as  this 
George  David  was,  he  had  his  followers,  which  continued 
fomc  time  after  his  death. 
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DAVIES  (fir  John)  an  eminent  lawyer  and  poet,  was  the 
fonof  a  wealthy  tanner  atChifgrove  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  was 
born  about  the  year  1570.  He  became  a  commoner  of  Queen's-  Wood's  A- 
college  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1585  ;  and,  after  having  taken  ^^^".*  ^**'"* 
a  batchelor  of  arts  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple,  ^°  '^'^'^^^' 
and,  applying  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  common  law,  was 
called  to  the  bar.     Some  time  after,  being  expelled  that  fo- 
ciety  for  beating  a  gentleman  at  dinner  in  the  common  hall, 
namely,  mr.  Richard  Martin,  afterwards  recorder  of  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  there ;  but^ 
being  reinftated  in  the  Temple,  he  pracStifed  as  a  counfellor, 
and  became  a  burgefs  in  the  parliament  in  1601.     Upon  the 
death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  went  with  lord  Hunfdon  into 
Scotland,  to  congratulate  king  James  ;  and,  being  introduced 
into  his  majefty's   prefence,  was  taken  very  particular  notice 
of.     The  king  inquiring  of  that  lord  the  names  of  the  gentle-i 
men  v/ho  accompanied  him,  and  hearing  John  Davies  named,' 
afked,  whether  he  was  Nofce  teipfum  ?  And,  upon  being  told 
told  he  was,  his  majefty  gracioufly  embraced  him,  and  aflured 
him   of  his  favour.      This   Nofce   teipfum  was  a  poem  oflbid* 
fir  John's  "  on  The  original,  nature,  and  immortality  of  the 
''  foul,"  publifhed  in  the  year  1599,  ^"^  dedicated  to  queen 
Elizabeth.     It  was  printed  again  in  1622,  and  again  in  17 14 
by  mr.  N.  Tate,  who  has  given  in  a  preface  a  very  advan- 
tageous charadter  of  it.     This,  together   with  other  fmall 
poems,  as,  "  Hymns  of  Aftrea  in  acroftic  verfe  ;  Orcheftra, 
"  or,  A  poem  exprefling  the  antiquity  and  excellency  of  dan- 
*'  cing,  in  a  dialogue  between  Penelope  and  one  of  her  woo- 
*'  ers  j"  &c.  gained  fir  John  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  and  re- 
commended him  fo  to  king  James,  that  he  made  him  firft  his 
follicitor,  and  then  his  attorney-general  in  Ireland  -,  where,  in 
1606,  he  became  one   of  his  majefty's  ferjeants  at  law,  and 
was  afterwards  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  that  king- 
dom.    The  year  following,  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood from  the  king  at  Whitehall.     In  16 12,  he  quitted  the 
poft  of  attorney-general  in  Ireland,  and  was  made  one  of  his 
majefty's  Englifti  ferjeants  at  law ;  and,  after  his  fettling  in 
England,  one  of  the  judges  of  aftize  on  the  circuits.    In  1626, 
he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench  ;  but, 
before  his  inftallation,  died   fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  the 
57th  year  of  his  age.     He  left  behind  him  the  charadler  of  a 
bold  fpirit,    a  fliarp  and  ready  wit,  and  of  a  man  completely  ibij, 
learned,  but  in  reality  more  a  fcholar  than  a  lawyer. 
Vol.  IV.  E  Wc 
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We  have  already  mentioned  this  gentleman's  productions  as 
a  poet;  but  he  gave  the  world  feveral  pieces  in  quality  of  a 
lawyer.  I.  "  A  difcovery  of  the  true  caufes,  why  Ireland 
*'  was  never  entirely  fubdued,  nor  brought  under  obedience 
"  of  the  crown  of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  ma- 
"  jcfty's  happy  reign."  Lond.  1612,  4to.  Dedicated  to  the 
king,  with  this  Latin  verfe  only  :  Principis  eft  virtus  maxi- 
ma nofTe  fuos.  II.  "  A  declaration  of  our  fovereign  lord 
"  the  king,  concerning  the  title  of  his  majefty's  fon  Charles, 
"  the  prince  and  duke  of  Cornwall."  Lond.  16 14,  folio. 
Printed  in  two  columns,  one  French,  the  other  Englifh.  III. 
"  Le  primer  reports  des  cafes  &  matters  en  ley  refolves  & 
'*  adjudges  en  Ics  courts  del  roy  en  Ireland."  Dublin,  1615. 
Lond.  1628  and  1674,  folio.  To  the  fecond  edition  was  ad- 
ded a  table.  IV.  "  A  perfcdl:  abridgment  of  the  eleven  books 
'''  of  reports  of  fir  Edward  C6ke."  Lond.  1651,  i2mo.  It 
was  written  in  French  by  fir  John  Davies,  and  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  another  hand.  V.  "  Jus  imponendi  vedigalia  :  or, 
"  The  learning  touching  cuftoms,  tonnage,  poundage,  and 
"  impofitions  on  merchandizes,  he,  aflerted."  Lond.  1656 
and  1659,  8vo.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  manilfcripts  of 
his  v/riting  and  compofing  ;  namely,  "  A  large  epiftle  to 
*'  Robert  earl  of  Salifbury  of  the  ftate  of  the  counties  of  Mo- 
''  naghan,  Fermanagh,  and  Downe,  and  of  juftices  of  peace, 
"  and  other  officers  of  Ireland,"  written  In  1607;  and  alfo 
*'  A  fpeech  before  Arthur  lord  Chichefter,  vifcount  BelfafI:, 
"  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  21  May  161 3,"  when  he  was 
fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  houfe  of  commons.  Thefe  pieces  were  in 
the  library  of  fir  James  Ware  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards,  as 
mr.  Wood  believes,  in  that  of  the  earl  of  Clarendon. 

Before  we  conclude  this  account  of  fir  John  Davies,  we 
muft  obferve,  that  he  married  Eleanor  Touchet,  youngell: 
daughter  of  lord  George  Audley,  afterwards  earl  of  Caftleha- 
ven  ;  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  an  idiot,  who  died  young,  and  a 
daughter  named  Lucy,  who  was  married  to  Ferdinand  lord 
Haftings,  afterwards  earl  of  Huntingdon.  This  Eleanor 
Touchet  v/as  a  lady  of  a  very  extraordinary  chara^Lcr.  She 
had,  or  pretended  to  have,  a  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  her  pre- 
diftions,  received  from  a  voice  which  ftie  often  heard,  as  flie 
ufed  to  tell  her  daughter  Lucy,  and  flie  others,  were  generally 
wrapped  up  in  dark  and  obfcure  expreilions.  It  was  com.- 
monly  reported,  that,  on  the  Sunday  before  her  hufband's 
death,  as  fhe  was  fitting  at  dinner  with  him,  Ihe  fuddenly 
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burft  into  tears ;  whereupon,  he  afking  her  the  occafion,  fhft 

anfwered,  "  Hufband,  thefe  are  your  funeral  tears ;"  to  which 

he  repHed,  "  Pray  wife  fpare  your  tears  now,  and  1*11  be  con- 

"  tent  that  you  fhall  laugh  when  1  am  dead."  After  fir  John's 

death,  fhe  lived  moftly  at  Parfton  in  Hertfordihire ;  and  in 

1649,  an  account  was  publifhed  of  her  "  ftrange  and  wonder- 

*'  ful  prophecies."     She  died  in  St.  Bride's  parifh  in  London, 

on  the  5th  of  July  1652;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Martin's  i 

church  in  the  Fields,  near  the  remains  of  her  hufband.  Ibid, 

DAVIES  (John)  an  eminent  and  learned  critic,  was 
the  fon  of  a  merchant  in  London,  and  born  there  upon  the 
22d  of  April  1679.  After  being  educated  in  clallical  learning 
at  the  Charterhoufe-fchoo],  he  was,  in  the  year  1695,  fen t  to 
Queen's-college  in  Cambridge ;  where  he  took  his  batchelor^ 
of  arts  degree  in  1698.  In  1701  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  his, 
college;  and  the  year  following  took  his  mafler  of  arts  degree. 
In  the  year  171 1,  having  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral 
learned  publications,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  was  col- 
lated by  dr.  John  Moore,  bifhop  of  Ely,  to  the  re6lory  of  Fen- 
Ditton  near  Cambridge,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Ely  ;  taking  the  fame  year  a  dodlor  of  laws  degree.  Upon 
the  death  of  dr.  James,  he  was  chofen  mafler  of  Queen's-col- 
lege on  March  the  23d,  1716-17  ;  and  created  dodlor  of  divi- 
nity in  1 717,  when  king  George  I.  was  at  Cambridge.  He 
died  upon  the  7th  of  March  1731-32,  in  the  53d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  college  ;  where  a  flat 
marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  a  plain  infcription. 
His  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Turton,  knt.  is 
faid  to  have  been  living  in  the  year  1743. 

This  learned  man  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  the  au- 
thor of  any  original  works,  but  only  employed  himfelf  in 
giving  fome  fair  and  correft  editions  of  fome  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  of  antiquity.  Thus  in  the  year  1703  he 
publifhed  in  8vo,  i.  Maximi  Tyrii  diflertationes,  Gr.  &  Lat. 
ex  interpretatione  Heinfn',  &c.  2.  C.  Julii  Caefaris,  et  A.  ^ 
Hirtii,  quas  extant  omnia.  Cant.  1 706,  4to.  It  was  repub- 
lifhed  in  1727.  3.  M.  Minucii  Faelicis  0(5lavius.  Cant. 
1707,  8vo.  It  was  printed  again  in  17 1 2,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  greatly  enlarged  and  corrected,  and  the  addition  of 
Commodianus,  a  writer  of  the  Cyprianic  age.  4.  Then  he 
formed  a  fcheme  of  publifhing  new  and  beautiful  editions  of 
Cicero's  philofophical  pieces,  by  way  of  fupplcment  to  what 
the  mofl  learned  Grjevius  had  publifhed  of  that  great  author  ; 
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arid  accordingly  put  out,  in  1709,  his  Tufculanarum  difputa- 
tionum,  libri  quinque.  8vo.     This  edition,  and  that  of  1738, 
which  is  the  fourth,  have  at   the  end  the  emendations  of  his 
intimate  friend  dr.  Bentley.     The  other  pieces  were  publifhed 
by  our  author  in  the  following  order  :  De  natura  Deorum,  in 
1718.     De  divlnatione  et  de  Fato,    in  1721.     Academica,  in 
1725.^    De  legibus,  in  1727.     De  iinibus  bonorum  et  malo- 
rum,  in  1728.     Thefe  feveral  pieces  of  Tully  were  printed  in 
8vo  in  a  fair  and  handfome  manner  ;  have  been  received  with 
a  general  applaufe  ;  and  have  pafled,  moft  of  them,  through 
feveral  editions.     Dr.  Davies  had  alfo  gone  as  far  as  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  book  of  Cicero's  offices,  in  order  for  a  new 
edition  of  that  moft  valuable  work ;  but  being  prevented  by 
death  from  finifhing  it,    he  recommended  it  in  his   will  to 
the  care  of  that  great  patron  of  learning  Richard  Mead,  M.  D. 
who  put  it  into  the  hands  of  dr.  Thomas  Bentley,    that  he 
might  nt  and  prepare  it  for  the  prefs.     But  the  houfe  where 
dr.  Bentley  lodged,  which  was  in  the  Strand,  London,  being 
fet  on  fire  through  his  carelefnefs,  as  it  is  faid,  in  reading  af- 
ter he  was   in  bed,  dr.  Davies's  notes   and  emendations  pe- 
Vide  Piae-   rifhed  in  the  flames,  and  fo  were  irrecoverably  loft.     5.  Ano- 
*on  de'^Nat.  ^^^^^  thing  publifhed  by  our  learned  author,  which  we  have 
Deor.  edit,  ^ot  mentioned,  v»^as,  La6lantii  Firmiani  epitome  dlvinarum 
1733'  inftitutlonum.     Cant.   17 18,  8vo. 

His  works  have  been  v/ell  received  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Abbe  d'OlIvet  in  particular,  the  French  tranflator  of  Cicero 

»'  de  natura  Deorum,    gives   him  juft  commendations  for  his 

preface  to    beautiful  edition  of  that  book.     But  he   feems  afterwards  to 

Entieticns    havc  altered  his  opinion,  as  appears  from  the  harfli  judgment 

fur  k"atuic  ^^  P^^es  upon  dr.  Davies,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  edition  of 

des  Difu5t»    Tully's  works.     We  will  here   fubjoin  this  cenfure  for  the 

P'iris  1721.  fake  of  the  curious  and  learned  reader,  who  poffibly  may  not 

otherwife  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing  it.     "  Joannes  Davi- 

"  fius  Anglus  his  viglnti  omnia  pleraque  Ciceronis  philofo- 

^'.-x  .  "  phica  edidit,  operis  Graeviani  perfe6lorem  fe  profefTus.    Ve- 

*'  rum,  ut  erumpat  aliquando  ex  me  vera  vox,  et  dicam  fine 

"  circuitlone  quid  fentio,  homini  homo  quid  praeftat !    Quae 

''  in  Graevio  modefl:ia,  quam  ingenuus  pudor  !    In  altero  quae 

'•^  confidentia,    aut,    ne   dixerim  mollius,    quae   procacitas  I 

"  Tamen  fateor,  et  libenter  quidem,  fuit  in  eo  ingenium  per- 

^'  fpicax,  acutum,  folers  :   itaque  locos  aliquot  feliciter  expli- 

*'  cult.     At  minime  ferendus  efi:,  qui,  antiquis  ledionibus  e 

<'  textu  exterminatis,  fuis  autem  in  earum  locum  fomniis,  fi 

"  djis  placet,  inducendis,  novum  velit  architeflari  Ciceronem : 

«  adeo 
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**  adeo  ut,  fi  qua  ejus  volumina  fecundis  tertiifve  curis  retrac- 

*'  tata  in  lucem  redierint,    ultima  editio  fit  etiam  peffima  : 

*'  fulcepto  quafi  certamine  cum  populari  fuo  Ricardo  Bentleio, 

"  quem  fuarum  ad  Tufculanas  emendationum  approbatorem  ciceron. 

"  amplificatoremque  habuerat,    uter   eflet   in  contaminandis  Oper.  Frxt 

"  veterum  exemplaribus  ILcentior."  ^^  ^°^'  ^* 

D  AVI  LA,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  was  born  of  an  illuf- 
trious  family  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus.     His  anceftors  had  fuftained 
the  office  of  high-conftables  in  that  ftate,  and  were  pofTefled 
of  large  fortunes :  but,  the  Turks  making  themfelves  mafters 
of  the  ifland  in  the  year  157 1,  Davila  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  country.     He  fled  to  Avila  in  vSpain  ;  induced  thereto  by  a 
tradition,  which  prevailed  in  his  family,  that  his  anceftors  had 
derived  their  name  and  origin  from  this  town.     Here,  upon 
the  credit  of  his  name  and  family,  joined  to  the  little  remain-^ 
ing  fubftance  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  thought  he  fliould' 
be  able  tofupport  hirnfelf  with  tolerable  comfort :  but,  finding 
himfelf  miftaken,  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was  greatly 
carefTed  in  the  court  of  Henry  III,  and  had  many  fervices  done 
him  by  people  of  the  firft  quality.     H6  had  a  brother  and  two 
fifters,  which  were  taken  into  the  fervice  of  Catharine  of  Me- 
dicis  :  but  this  queen  dying  in  1589,  and  the  king  foon  after, 
broke  again  all  Davila's  meafures.     He  continued  however  in 
France  fome  time  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Great,  and 
behaved  himffelf  very  gallantly  in  fome  military  expeditions,  in 
which  he  was  concerned.     Afterwards  he  went   to  Venice, 
where  he  had  a  very  honourable  penfion  fettled  on  him  by  the 
republic  :  in  whofe  fervice  his  brother  Lev/is  Davila  had  for- 
merly been  a  commander.    He  was  at  Padua  when  he  obtained 
a   formal  commiffion    from  Venice  to  remove    to  Verona  : 
which  being  a  very  advantageous  thing  for  him,  Davila  made' 
no  delay,    but  fet  out    immediately.     When  he  was  upon 
his  journey,  he  demanded  carriages  for  the  conveyance  of  his 
goods,  which  it  was  lawful  for  thofe  to  do  who  had  received 
any  fort  of  commiffion  from  the  republic ;  but  inftead  of  being 
ferved  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  been,  he  was  treated 
atone  place  very  ill ;  and  his  fervants  and  attendants  were  in- 
fulted  by  the  gentleman,  whofe  care  and  duty  it  was  to  furnifh 
him.     Davila  prefented  his  commiffion  in  the  fofteft  manner 
imaginable ;  but  this  moderation  and  candour,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  only  ferved  to  exafperate  our  hero  the  more  :  who 
immediately  difcharged  a  piftol  upon  Davila,  and  wounded 
hitji  in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died  foon  after.     We  have  the 
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pleafure  however  to  inform  our  reader,  that  Davila  had  a  fon 
with  him  of  about  i8  years  of  age  ;  who  had  fpirit  enough  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  father  upon  the  murderer,  whom  he 
fell  upon  direclly,  and  cut  to  pieces. 

When  Davila  was  come  to  Venice,  he  wrote  his  ''  Hiftory 
*'  of  the  civil   wars   of  France."     It  is  divided  into  fifteen 
books,  and  contains  every  thing  worth  notice  thatpafled,  from 
the  death  of  Henry  II,   1559,  *°  ^^^  peace  of  Vervins  1598. 
WJfL:  This  hiftory  has  always  been  reckoned  a  fine  one.     Lord  Bo- 

^^^  lingbroke  calls  it  a  Noble  one?,  and  fays,  that  he  "  fhould  not 

"  fcruple  to  confefs  it  in  many  refpecSls  equal  to  that  of  Livy." 
Davila  has  indeed  been  fufpe£i:ed  and  accufed  of  too  much  re- 
finement and  fubtilty,  in  developing  the  fecret  motives  of  ac- 
tions, in  laying  the  caufes  of  events  too  deep,  and  deducing 
them  often  through    a  feries  of  progreflion  too  complicated, 
and  too  artiftly  wrought.     But  yet,  as  the  noble  lord  above- 
Boling-        mentioned  obferves,  ''  the  fufpicious  perfon,  who  fhould  re- 
bioke's        ct  je£^  |.}^jg  hiftorian  upon  fuch  general  inducements  as  thefe, 
the  ftudy'of  "  would  have  no  grace  to  oppofe  his  fufpicions  to  the  autho- 
hiflory,  J.v.  "  rity  of  the  firft  duke  of  Epernon,  who  had  been  an  acStor, 
*'  and  a  principal  a£i:or  too,  in  many  of  the  fcenesthat  Davila 
'^  recites.     Girard,  fecretary  to  this  duke,  and  nocontempti- 
♦'  ble  biographer,  relates,  that  this  hiftory  came  down  to  the 
*'  place,  v/here  the  old  man  refided  in  Gafcony,  a  little  be- 
^'  fore  his  death  ;  that  he  read  it  to  him;  that  the  duke  con- 
"  firmed  the  truth  of  the  narrations  in  it ;  and  feemed  only 
"  furprized,  by  what  means  the  author  could  be  fo  v/ell  in- 
«  formed  of  the  moft  fecret  councils  and  meafures  of  thofe 
*'  times." 

Baiilet,  DAURAT  (John)  an  eminent  French  poet,  was  born 

J"^T"^  ^^  near  the  head  of  the  Vienne  about  the  year  1507.     Going  to 

torn  'iy"^^"  *  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  to  finifh  his  ftudies,  he  there  made 

p.  472.        an  extraordinary  progrefs,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in   fuch 

Baylc'sJia.  ^  manner  by  his' (kill  in  Greek,  and  his  talent  at  poetry,  that 

he  became  one  of  the  profeflbrs  of  the  univerlity  of  Paris.     In 

the  ye?.r  1560,  as  it  is  faid,  he  fucceeded  John  Stracellus  in 

the  poft  of  the  king's  reader  and  profefTor  of  the  Greek  tongue ; 

but  beTore  this  he  had  been  principal  of  the  college  of  Coque- 

ret,  after  having  been  tutor  to  John  Antony  de  Baif,  in  the 

houfe  of  his  father  Lazarus  de  Baif,  who  was  mafter   of  the 

requefts.    He  continued  to  inftrucl:  this  young  pupil  in  the  col- 

ho-G  ofCoqueret;  and  he  had  alfo  the  famous  Ronfard  for  his 

fcholar  there,  during  the  fpace  of  feven  years.     One  of  the 
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moft  obfervable  and  glorious  elogies  of  Daurat  is,  that  hi§ 
fchool  produced  a  great  number  of  able  men.  His  generofity 
and  want  of  management  made  him  extremely  poor,  and  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  lift  of  thofe  learned  men  v/ho  have 
been  very  near  ftarving.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  he  had 
been  preceptor  to  the  king's  pages;  and  Charles  IX.  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  his  poet,  and  took  great  delight  in  con- 
verfmg  with  him.  Conlidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  we 
ought  to  forgive  him  the  tafte  he  had  for  anagrams,  of  which 
he  was  the  firft  reftorer.  It  is  pretended,  that  he  found  the 
model  of  them  in  Lycophron  ;  at  leail  he  brought  them  into 
fo  much  vogue,  that  every  body  would  needs  be  trying  at 
them  ;  and  he  pafled  for  fuch  a  conjurer  in  that  way,  that  fe- 
veral  illuflrious  perfons  gave  him  their  names  to  anagramma- 
tife.  He  undertook  alfo  to  explain  the  centuries  of  Noftrada- 
aiius,  which  he  was  thought  by  fome  to  do  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  he  feemed  to  be  invefted  with  the  character  of  his  inter- 
preter or  fub-prophet.  In  his  extreme  old  age,  when  he  was 
near  fourfcore,  having  loft  his  firft  wife,  he  married  a  young 
girl ;  and  by  her  had  a  fon,  for  whom  he  fhewed  his  fondnefs 
by  a  thoufand  ridiculous  a6lions.  He  ufed  to  fay,  by  way  of 
excufe  for  this  marriage,  that  "  it  was  a  poetic  licence ;  and 
*'  that,  being  to  die  by  the  thruft  of  a  fword,  he  chofe  to  per- 
"  form  the  execution  with  a  bright  fword,  rather  than  a  4-ufty 
"  one."  He  had  by  his  iirft  wife,  among  other  children,  a 
fon,  who  was  the  author  of  fome  French  verfes,  which  have 
been  printed  in  a  colle61:ion  of  his  own  poems;  and  a  dauojh- 
ter,  whom  he  married  to  a  learned  man,  named  Nicolas 
Goulu,  in  whofe  favour  he  refigned  his  place  of  regius  profefTor 
of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  made  a  great  many  verfes  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  French :  and  indeed  it  was  his  difeafe  to  make  too 
many  ;  for  no  book  was  printed,  nor  did  any  perfon  of  con- 
fequence  die,  but  Daurat  made  fome  verfes  on  the  fubje6l ;  as 
if  he  had  been  poet  in  ordinary  to  the  kingdom,  or  his  mufe 
had  been  an  hired  mourner.  Some  have  faid  that  the  odes, 
epigrams,  hymns,  and  other  poems  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
compofed  by  Daurat,  amount  to  above  fifty  thoufand  verfes  ; 
and  make  what  abatement  we  will  from  this  prodigious  num- 
ber, it  is  certain,  that  he  compofed  a  great  many  poems  in 
thofe  two  languages,  befides  what  he  wrote  in  French.  He  was 
fo  good  a  critic,  that  Scaliger,  as  he  faid,  knew  none  but  him 
and  Cujacius,  who  had  abilities  fufficient  to  reftore  ancient 
authors ;  but  he  has  prefented  the  public  with  very  little  of 
tbat  kind,  feme  remarks  of  the  Sibylline  verfes  in  Opfopa?us's 
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edition  betng  all  we  Can  recolle£l  at  prefent.  Scaliger  tells  us, 
and  he  laughs  at  him  for  it,  that  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  find  all  the  bible  in  Homer.  He 
died  at  Paris  upon  the  firft  of  November  1588,  above  four- 
fcore  years  of  age  ;  and  fmce  his  death  there  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  colleftions  of  his  verfes,  but  not  good  ones. 

DAWES  (Sir  William)  an  eminent  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  was  the  youngeft  fon  of  fir  John  Dawes, 
bart.  and  born  at  Lyons  near  Braintree  in  Effex,  upon  the 

preface  to    12th  of  September  1671.     He  was  educated  at  Merchant- 

^  vor^8?o  "  ^^y^^^^  fchool  in  London,  where  he  made  a  great  proficiency 

pag.  *i.*^  *  ^'"  clafiical  learning;  and  was  alfo  tolerably  verfed  in  the  He- 
brew tongue,  even  before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  which 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  additional  care  that  dr.  Kidder,  af- 
terwards biOiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  but  then  re6tor  of  Rayne 

Ibid.  p.  S,  9,  near  Braintree,  was  pleafed  to  take  of  his  education.  In 
1687,  he  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Oxford  ;  but  his 
father's  title  and  eftate  defcending  to  him,  upon  the  death  of 
his  two  elder  brothers,  about  two  years  after,  he  left  Oxford, 
and  entered  himfelf  a  nobleman  in  Catharine  hall  Cambridge. 
He  took  pcfieffion  of  his  eldeft  brother's  chambers,  who  died 
there  juft  before  of  a  fever,    at  the  fame  time  that   his  other 

Ibid.  p.  12,  brother,  who  was  lieutenant  of  a  fhip,  was  unhappily  drowned. 

'2*  After  he  had  taken  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  he  vifited  his 

eftate  in  Effex,  and  intended  to  make  a  fhort  tour  into  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  had  not  feen  ;  but  his 
progrefs  was  flopped  by  his  happening  to  meet  with  Frances, 
the  eldeil  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Darcy,  of  Braxftead  Lodge 
in  Effex,  a  fine  and  accomiplifhed  woman,  whom  he  made  his 

Jbid.  p,  i6.  addreffes  to  and  foon  after  married. 

As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  the  proper  age,  he  was  ordain-r 
ed  deacon  and  prieft  by  dr.  Compton,  bifhop  of  London.  He 
intended,  from  the  very  firff,  to  enter  into  holy  orders  ;  and 
is  faid  to  have  prepared  himfelf  for  this,  by  making  fome  of  the 

-^  moii  eminent  EngUfh  divines  his  ftudy,  while  he  was  very 

young.  Shortly  after,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity  by  a 
royal  mandate,  in  order  to  be  qualified  for   the   mafterfhip  of 

Ibid.  p.  21.  Catharine  hall,  to  which  he  was  unanimoufly  ele6ted  in  the 
year  1696,  upon  the  death  of  dr.  John  Eachard.  He  did 
feveral  beneficial  aC^s  to  his  college :  particularly,  he  contri- 
buted liberally  towards  the  finifliing  a  chapel,  which  his  pre- 
deceffor  had  begun ;  and,  by  his  intereft  at  court,  procured 
the  firfl  Vacant  prebend  of  Norwich  to  be  annexed,  by  aft  of 
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^Bfcarliament,  to  the  mafterfhip  of  Catharine  hall  for  ever.  In  ibid.  p.  26. 
BFthe  vear  1696,  he  was  made  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king 
V  William  ;  and  (liortly  after,  was  prefented  by  his  majefry  to  a 
K  prebend  in  the  church  of  Worceiler.  Sir  William,  it  feems, 
had  plcafed  the  king  fo  well  in  a  fermon,  preached  at  White- 
hall upon  the  5th  of  November  1696,  that  his  majefty  fent  for 
him,  and  without  any  follicitation  gave  him  this  prebend  ; 
telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that  "  the  thing  indeed  was  but 
''  fmall,  and  not  otherwife  worth  his  acceptance,  but  as  it  was 
<'  an  earneft  of  his  future  favour,  and  a  pledge  of  what  he  in-  Ibid.  p.  n* 
"  tended  for  him."  On  the  loth  of  November  1698,  he 
was  collated  by  archbifhop  Tenifon  to  the  re6tory,  and  on  the 
19th  of  December  following,  to  the  deanery  of  Bocking  in 
Efl'ex  ;  where  he  behaved  in  a  very  charitable  and  exemplary- 
manner.  His  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  by  way  preferving  an  «  '- 
harmony  and  good  underftanding  with  his  people,  he  ufed, 
every  Sunday,  to  invite  a  certain  number  of  the  better  fort  to 
dine  with  him  ;  which,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  was  no  bad 
fcheme.  He  ufed  alfo  to  preach  conftantly  himfelf,  while  he 
continued  re6lor  of  that  parifh.  "  His  difcourfes,  fays  the 
"  fame  author,  were  plain  and  familiar,  and  fuch  as  were  bell 
^'  adapted  to  a  country  audience ;  yet  under  his  management 
"  and  manner  of  expreflion,  they  far  furpafled  the  moft  cla- 
"  borate  compofitions  of  other  men.  For  fuch  was  the  com- 
"  linefs  of  his  perfon,  the  melody  of  his  voice,  the  decency  of 
"  his  a6lion,  and  the  majefty  of  his  whole  appearance,  that 
"  he  might  well  be  pronounced  the  moft  compleat  pulpit- 
"  orator  of  his  age."  And  this  indeed  conveys  a  true  and  ibid,  aj^ 
juft  idea  of  this  celebrated  prelate,  who  owed  his  advancement  36. 
chiefly  to  the  popular  qualities  abovementioned,  and  not  to  any 
uncommon  fized  abilities,  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  * 
been  poiTefled  :  fo  that  when  thefe  fame  fermons  at  court  and 
in  the  country  came  to  be  printed  and  read,  it  was  a  matter 
of  great  wonder  with  many,  who  did  not  confider  what  it  is 
that  fets  off  a  fermon  from  the  pulpit,  how  they  happened  to 
be  fo  extravagantly  admired  when  they  were  preached. 

After  queen  Anne's  accefHon  to  the  crown,  fir  William 
v/as  made  one  of  her  chaplains,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  for 
feme  of  the  higheft  dignities  in  the  church.  Accordingly, 
though  he  mifled  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln,  which  was  va- 
cant in  the  year  1705,  yet  her  majefty,  of  her  own  accord, 
named  him  to  the  fee  of  Chefter  in  1707.  The  reafon  of  his  j^i^ 
mifling  Lincoln  was  his  having,  in  a  fermon  upon  the  30th  of 
January,  uttered  fome  boli^  truths,  which  were  not  agreeable 
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to  certain  perfons  in  power ;  who  took  occafion  from  thence 
to  periliade  the  queen,  contrary  to  her  incHnatlon,  to  give  it 
to  dr.  Wake,  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This  however 
made  no  imprefTion  upon  fir  William ;  and  therefore,  when 
he  v/as  told  by  a  certain  nobleman,  that  he  had  loft  a  bifhop- 
lie  by  his  preaching,  his  reply  was,  that  *'  as  to  that  he  had 
"  no  manner  of  concern  upon  him,  becaufe  his  intention  was 

Ibid.  p.  30.  u  never  to  gain  one  by  it."  In  the  year  17 13-14,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York ;  at  which  time  he 

■t  was  alfo  made  a^  privy-counfellor  of   ftate.     He  continued 

above  ten  years  in  this  high  ftation,  much  honoured  and  re- 
fpeded  ;  and  then  a  diarrhea,  to  which  he  had  been  fubjedl 
afore-time,  coming  to  be  attended  with  a  fever,  and  ending  in 
an  inflammation  of  his  bowels,  put  a  period  to  his  life  upon 

Ibid.  p.  32.  the  30th  of  April  1724,  in  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Catharine  hall  Cambridge,  near  his 
lady,  who  died  upon  the  22d  of  December  1705,  in  the  29th 
year  of  her  age.     He  had    kvcn  children,  three   of  which 

Ibid.  p.  51.  only,  namely,  Elizabeth,  Jane,  and  Darcy,  furvived  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  things,  fome  of  which  were 
publiiQied  by  himfelf,  and  others  after  his  deceafe,  under  the 
title  of  his  "  Whole  works,  with  a  preface,  giving  fome  ac- 
"  count  of  the  life,  v/ritings,  and  character  of  the  author." 
Lond.  1733,  in  three  volumes  8vo.  Thofe  publifhed  by 
himfelf  were,  i.  "An  anatomy  of  atheifm."  Lond.  1693, 
4to,     This  is  a  poem,  confifting  of  five  fheets,  and  was  writ- 

Ibid.  p.  II.  ten  by  the  author,  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  is 
more  remarkable  for  its  argument  and  eafmefs  of  diction,  than 
for  any  brifknefs  and  force  of  imagination.  2.  "  The  duties 
"  of  the  clofet,"  &c.  written  by  him,  before  he  was  twenty- 

Ibid.  p.  13.  one  years  of  age.  3.  "  The  duty  of  communicating  ex- 
"  plained  and  enforced,"  &c.  This  was  compofed  for  the 
ufe  of  his  parifhioners  at  Bocking.  4.  "  Sermons  preached 
••'  upon  feveral  occafions  before  king  William  and  queen 
"  Anne."  Lond.  1707,  8vo.  dedicated  to  that  queen.  5.  A 
preface  to  the  works  of  bifliop  Blackball  publifhed  in  1723. 
The  chara6ler  of  this  prelate  is  that  of  a  good,  rather  than  a 
-  great  man.  He  was  not  wanting  in  parts  and  learning,  but 
lie  had  no  (hare  of  either  above  the  ordinary  rate  ;  and  his  in- 
telleiSlual  accomplifhments  were  rather  flafhy  and  popular, 
than  calculated  to  excite  any  great  admiration  in  thofe  who 
were  really  judges.  However,  his  moral  chara6ler  was  an  ex- 
tremely good  one;  and  there  were  few  qualities,  that  could 
adorn  a  man  either  in  private  or  public  life,  as  a  layman  or 
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DEC  HALES  (Claudius  Francis  Milliet)  an 
excellent  mathematician,  mechanic,  and  aftronomer,  was 
born  at  Chamberry,  the  capital  of  Savoy,  in  the  year  1611  ; 
and  defcended  from  a  noble  family,  which  had  produced  feve- 
ral  perfons,  creditably  diliinguiflied  in  the  church,  the  long 
robe,  and  the  field.  He  was  a  great  mafter  in  all  the  parts  of  Morerl,  &c, 
mathematics,  and  printed  feveral  books  in  that  way,  which 
were  very  well  received.  His  principal  performances  are,  an 
edition  of  Euclid's  Elements,  where  he  has  ftruck  out  the  un- 
ferviceable  propofitions,  and  annexed  the  ufe  to  thofe  he  has 
kept  in  ;  a  difcourfe  of  fortification  ;  and  another  of  naviga- 
tion. Thefe  performances,  with  fome  others,  were  firfl  col- 
lefted  into  three  volumes  in  folio,  under  the  title  of  Mundus  ^ 

mathematicus  ;  being  indeed  a  compleat  courfe  of  all  the  ma- 
thematics.    The  firft  volume   includes   the  firft  fix  books  of 
EucHd,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ;  an  arithmetical  tra£l; 
Theodofius's  fphcrics;    trigonometry;     practical    geometry; 
mechanics  ;  ftatics ;  univcrfal   geography  ;  a   difcourfe  upon 
the  loadftone;  civil  architeilure,  and  the  carpenter's  art.    The 
fecond  volume  furnifties  diredions  for  ftone-cutting  ;  military 
archite<^l^ure;  hydroflatics  ;  a  difcourfe  of  fountains  and  rivers  ; 
hydraulic  machines,  or  contrivances  for  water-works ;  navi- 
gation ;    optics  ;  perfpe£five ;  catoptrics  and  dioptrics.     The 
third  volume  has  in  it  a  difcourfe  of  mufic;  pyrotechnia,  or 
the  operations  of  fire  and  furnace  ;  a  difcourfe  of  the  ufe  of  the 
aftrolabe  ;  gnomonics,  or  the  art  of  dialling ;  aftronomy  ;  a 
tra6t  upon  the  calendar ;  aftrology  ;  algebra ;  the  method  of 
indivifible  and  conic  feilions.     The  beft  edition  of  this  work 
is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  the  year  i6go  :  It  is  more  correft 
than  the  firft,  has  confiderable  enlargements,  and  makes  four 
volumes  in   folio.     Dechales,  though  not  abounding  in  dif- 
coveries  of  his  own,  is  yet  allowed  to  have  made  a  very  good 
ufe  of  the  productions  of  other  men,  and  to  have  drawn  the 
feveral  parts  of  the  fcjence  of  mathematics  together  with  great 
ciearnefs  and  judgment.     It  is  faid  alfo,  that  his  probity  was 
not  inferior  to  his  learning,  and  that  both  thefe  qualities  made 
him  generally  admired  and  beloved  at  Paris  ;  where   for  four 
years  together  he  read  public  mathematical  lectures  in  the  col- 
lege of  Clermont.     Then  he  removed  to  Marfeilles,  where 
he  taught  the  art  of  navigation  3  and  afterwards  became  pro- 
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fefTor  of  mathematics  In  the  univerfity  of  Turhi,  where  he 
(lied  upon  the  28th  of  March  in  the  year  1678,  aged  67. 

DEE  (John)  a  great  mathematician,  and  very  extraor- 
dinary perfon  in  the  republic  of  letters,  was  born  of  parents  in 
"^^^.  J°*     good  circumftances  at  London,  upon  the  13th  of  July  1527  ; 
rnat'hematici  ^^^^'  ^^^^^  fome  time  fpent  at  fchool  there,  and  at  Chelmsford 
Angli,Tho-  In  E{Iex,  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge.     As  to  the 
ma  Smith,    life  he  led  there,  take  it  in  his  own  words  :  "  Anno  1542,  I 
Compend^-   "  ^^^  ^^^^  ^7  "^7  father  Rowland  Dee   to  the   univerfity  of 
ousreheai^al  "  Cambridge,  there  to  begin  with  logic,  and  foto  proceed  in 
of  johnDer,  «c  the  learning   of  good  arts  and  fciences  ;  for  I  had  before 
&c.  chap.  :.(c  \yQQ^  meeting  well  furnlfhed  with    underftanding   of  the 
''  Latin  tongue,  I  being  then  fomewhat   above  fifteen  years 
''  old.     In  the  years  1543,  1544?  I545)  I  was  fo  vehemently 
"  bent  to  fludy,  that  for  thofe  years  1  did  inviolably  keep  this 
'  *'  order,  only  to  fleep  four  hours    every  night ;  to  allow   to 

"  meat  and  drink,  and  fome  refrefhing  after,  two  hours  every 
"^'^         %  "  tiay ;  and  of  the  other  eighteen  hours,  all,  except  the  time 

■^J^mAj^'^  <c  of  going  to,  and  being  at,  the  divine  fervice,  was  fpent  in 

^BpPSmpend.  "  my  ftudies  and  learning."  In  May  1547,  he  went  into 
^^  rehearf.  c.  !♦  {.j^e  Low  Countries,  on  purpofe  to  converfe  with  Gemma 
Frifms,  Gerardus  Mercator,  &c.  and  in  about  eight  months 
after  returned  to  Cambridge ;  where,  upon  the  founding 
Trinity  college  by  king  Henry  VIII,  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  fellows.  His  turn  was  to  mathematics  and  aftronomy. 
He  brought  over  with  him  from  the  Low  Countries  feveral 
inftruments  made  by  the  direillon  of  Frifms,  together  with  a 
pair  of  great  globes  made  by  Mercator  ;  and  his  reputation 
was  yery  high.  However,  his  alHduity  in  making  aftronomi- 
cal  obfervations,  which  in  thofe  days  were  always  underftood 
as  connected  with  the  defire  of  penetrating  into  futurity, 
brought  fome  fufpicion  upon  him ;  which  was  fo  far  increafed 
by  a  very  fmgular  accident  that  befel  him,  as  to  draw  upon 
him  the  imputation  of  a  conjurer,  which  he  could  never  fhake 
oiF  for  threefcore  years  after.  As  to  this  accident,  it  happened 
foon  after  his  removal  from  St.  John's  college,  and  being 
chofen  one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity,  where  he  "  was  afligned 
*'  to  be  the  under-reader  of  the  Greek  tongue,  Mr.  Pember 
.  "  being  the  chief  Greek  reader  then  in  Trinity  college. 
*'  Hereupon,  fays  he,  I  did  fet  forth,  and  it  was  feen  of  the 
*'  univerfity,  a  Greek  comedy  of  Arlftophanes,  named  in 
''  Greek  Etf/fi/ij,  in  Latin,  Pax,  with  the  performance  of  the 
^... .  *'  fcarabaeuSj  or  beetle,  his  flying  up  to  Jupiter's  palace  with 
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*'  a  man  and  his  bafket  of  vicS^uals  on  her  back ;  whereat  was 
*'  great  wondering,  and  many  vain  reports  fpread  abroad  of 
"  the  means,  how  that  was  efFeded."  Ibid,  c  i. 

Difturbed  with  thefe  reports,  he  left  England  again  in  the 
year  1 548,  and  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  ;  where  he 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  extremely,  fo  that  he  was  vifited  by  the 
duke  of  Mantua,  by  don  Lewis  de  la  Cerda,  afterwards  duke 
of  Medina,  and  other  perfons  of  great  rank.  While  he  re- 
mained there,  fir  William  Pickering,  who  was  afterwards  fo 
great  a  favourite  with  queen  Elizabeth,  was  his  pupil  5  and 
in  this  univerfity  it  is  probable,  not  certain,  that  he  had  the 
degree  of  do(Slor  of  laws  conferred  upon  him.  In  July  1550, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  college  of 
Rheims,  he  read  lectures  upon  Euclid's  elements,  with  pro- 
digious applaufe  :  and  very  great  offers  were  made  him,  if  he 
would  accept  of  a  profeflbrfhip   in  that  univerfity,    which,  m 

however,  he  refufed.  In  155 1,  he  returned  to  England,  Vita  Joh. 
was  well  received  by  fir  John  Cheke,  introduced  to  mr.  fecre-  *  P*  J" 
tary  Cecil,  and  even  to  king  Edward  himfelf,  from  whom  he  ^ 

received  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  crowns  a  year,  which  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  a  grant  of  the  rectory  of  Upton  upon 
Severn,  his  majefty's  prefentation  to  which  he  received  upon 
the  9th  of  May  1553.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he  was  compend. 
for  fome  time  very  kindly  treated  ;  but  afterwards  came  into  rehearf,c. 
great  trouble,  and  even  danger  of  his  life.  At  the  very  en- 
trance of  it,  mr.  Dee  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  feve- 
ral  of  the  lady  Elizabeth's  principal  fervants,  while  fhe  was  at 
Woodftock   and  at  Milton;  which  being  obferved,  and  the  «• 

nature  of  it  not  known,  two  informers  charged  him  with 
praftifing  againft  the  queen's  life  by  inchantments.  Upon 
this  he  was  feized  and  confined  ;  but  being,  after  feveral  trials, 
difcharged  of  treafon,  he  was  turned  over  to  bifhop  Bonner, 
to  fee  if  any  herefy  could  be  found  in  him.  After  a  tedious 
perfecution,  Auguil  the  19th  1555,  he  was,  by  an  order  of 
council,  fet  at  liberty  -,  and  thought  his  credit  fo  little  hurt  by  vita  &c 
what  had  happened,  that,  upon  the  .15th  of  January  1556,  p.  8 ' 
he  prefented  "  A  fupplication  to  queen  Mary,  for  the  reco- 
"  very  and  prefervation  of  ancient  writers  and  monuments." 
The  defign  was  certainly  good,  and  would  have  been  attended 
with  good  confequences,  if  it  had  taken  efFeft ;  which  it  did 
not.  The  fupplication  is  ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library  ; 
and  we  learn  from  it,  that  Tully's  famous  work,  de  Repub- 
lica,  was  once  extant  in  this  kingdom,  and  perilTied  at  Can- 
terbury. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  at  the  defire  of  lord 
Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  earl  oi  Leicefter,  he  delivered 
fomewhat  upon  the  principles  of  the  ancient  aftrologers,  about 
Compend.  the  choice  of  a  fit  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  from 
lehearf.  c.  5.  whom  he  received  many  promifes  -,  neverthelefs,  his  credit  at 
court  was  not  fufficient  to  overcome  the  public  odium  he  lay 
under,  on  the  fcore  of  magical  incantations,  and  which  was 
the  true  caufe  of  his  mifiing  feveral  preferments.  He  was  by 
this  time  become  an  author ;  but,  as  we  are  told,  a  little  un- 
luckily ;  for  his  books  were  fuch  as  fcarce  any  pretended  to 
underftand,  written  upon  myfterious  fubje6ls  in  a  very  myfte- 
lious  manner.  The  reader  fhall  have  an  account  of  them  by 
and  by.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1564,  he  went  abroad 
again,  to  prefent  the  book  v/hich  he  dedicated  to  the  then  em- 
peror Maximilian,  and  returned  into  England  the  fame  fum- 
m  mer.     In  1568,  he  engaged  the  earl  of  Pembroke  to  prefent 

the  queen  with  his  Propsedumata  aphoriftica  ;  and  two  years 
^^  after,  fir  Henry  Billingfley's  tranfiation  of  Euclid  appeared, 

^^^  9         with  mr.  Dee's  preface  and  notes,  which  did  him  more  ho- 
^VHHv  nour  than  all  his  other  performances,  as  they  furnifhed  incon- 

^^^^  teftable  proofs  of  a  more  than  ordinary  fkill  in  the  mathema- 

tics. In  1 57 1,  we  find  him  in  Lorrain  ;  where  falling  dan- 
geroufly  fick,  the  queen  was  pleafed  to  fend  him  two  phy- 
Ibid.  c.  4.  ficians.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  fettled  himfelf  in  his 
houfe  at  Mortlake  ;  where  he  profecuted  his  ftudies  with 
great  diligence,  and  colledied  a  noble  library.  This  library 
^  confifted  of  four  thoufand  volumes,  of  which  above  a  fourth 

^Qjjr    i*  part  were  manufcripts  ;  a  great  number  of  mechanical  and 

mathematical  inftruments  ;  a  box  full  of  feals,  and  other  cu- 
riofities  of  the  fame  kind.  It  was  upon  his  leaving  the  king- 
dom in  1583,  that  the  populace,  who  always  believed  him  to 
be  a  conjurer,  and  one  who  dealt  with  the  devil,  broke  into 
his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  where  they  tore  and  deftroyed  many 
things,  and  difperfed  the  reft  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  great- 
Vita,  &c.    eft  part  of  them  were  irrecoverable. 

P*  ^7-  In  November   1572,   a  new  ftar   appeared  in  Cailiopeia's 

rcCrf^c.*".  ^'"^^^9  which  gave  mr.  Dee  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing 

himfelf  in  his  own  way.      On  the    i5th  of  March    1575, 

queen  Elizabeth  went  to  mr.  Dee's  houfe,  in  order  to  fee  his 

library  ;  but  having  buried  his  wife  but  a  few  hours  before, 

he  could  not  entertain  her  in  the  manner  he  would  have  done. 

How^ever,  he  brought  out  to  her  majefty  a  glafs  of  his,  which 

A,-^  had  occafioned  much  difcourfe  j  fhewed  her  the  properties  of 

;^i' ,  it,  and  explained  their  caufes,  in  order  to  wipe  oft  the  alper- 

fion. 
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fion,  under  which  he  had  To  long  laboured,  of  being  a  magi- 
cian.    In  1577,  a  comet  appearing,  queen  Elizabeth  fent  for  Ibid.  ch.  4, 
mr.  Dee  to  Windfor,  to  hear  what  he  had  to  fay  about  it. 
The  queen  was  pleafed  with  his  difcourfes,  and  promifcd  him 
her  royal  protection,  notwithftanding  the  vulgar  reports  to  his  Ibid.  c.  4. 
prejudice.     The  year  after,  her  majefty  being  greatly  indifpo-  ^^^  ^'^^' 
fed,  mr.  Dee  was  fent  abroad,  to  confer  with  the  German     *  ^' 
phyficians.     The  queen,  hinting  her  defire  to  be  thoroughly 
informed,  as  to  her  title  to  countries  difcovered  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  by  fubjeds  of  England,  mr.  Dee  applied 
himfclf  to  the  tafk  with  great  vigour;  fo  much,  that  on  the  » 

3dof06lober  1580,  which  was  not  three  weeks  after,  he 
prcfcnted  to  the  queen,  in  her  garden  at  Richmond,  two  large 
rolls,  in  which  thofe  countries  were  geographically  defcribed 
and  hiftorically  explained  ;  with  the  addition  of  all  the  teffi-  '^ 

monies  and  authorities,  neceffary  to  fupport  them,  from  re-  ^ 

cords,  and  other  authentic  vouchers.     Thefe  the  queen  very 
gracioufly  received  ;  and,  after  dinner,  on  the  fame  day,  con- 
ferred with  mr.  Dee  about  them,  in  the  prefence  offomeofher 
privy-council,  and  of  the  lord-treafurer  Burleigh  efpecially.  Ibid.  ?^^9'l^t^ 
His  next  employment,  of  confequence  enough  to  be  remem-  Wk 

bred,  was  about  the  reformation  of  the  calendar ;  which, 
though  it  never  took  effect:,  was  one  of  his  beft  performances, 
and  did  him  great  credit. 

We  come  now  to  that  period  of  mr.  Dee's  life,  by  which 
he  has  been  moft  known  to  the  world,  though  for  matters 
which  have  juftly  rendered  him  leaft  to  be  regarded.     Mr.  Dee 
was  certainly  a  man  of  uncommon  parts,  learning,  and  ap- 
plication ;  and  might  have  performed  great  things,  if  he  had 
been  poffefTed  of  a  folid  judgment ;  but  he  was  extremely  cre- 
dulous and  fuperftitious.  He  was  likewife  extremely  vain ;  and 
his  ambition  to  furpafs  all  men  in  knowledge,  carried  him  at 
length  to  a  defire  of  knowing  beyond  the  bounds  of  human  fa- 
culties.    In  fhort,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deluded  into  an 
opinion,  that  by  certain  invocations  an  intercourfe  or  commu- 
nication with  fpirits  might  be  obtained  ;  from  vi^hence  he  pro-  ^; 
mifed  himfelf  an  infight  into  the  occult  fciences.     He  found  a 
young  man,  one  Edward  Kelley,  a  native  of  Worcefterfhire, 
who  had  dipped  already  deep  into  thefe  matters  ;  and  who  rea- 
dily undertook  to  be  his  inftrument  in  them,  for  which  he  was 
to  pay  him  50 1.  per  annum.     December  the  2d,   1581,  they  vita,  &c, 
began  their  incantations  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Edward  p.  46. 
Kelley  was,  by  the  infpe6lion  of  a  certain  table,  confecrated  AJhmole's 
for  that  purpofe  with  many  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  enabled  chemicum^ 

to  p.  479. 
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to  acquaint  mr.  Dee  with  what  the  fpirits  thought  fit  to  fhew 
and  difcover.     Thefe  conferences  were  continued  for  about 
two  years,  and  the  fubje6ts  of  them  committed  to  writing  ; 
but  never  pubUfhed,  though  flill  preferved  in  Afhmole's  mu- 
feum.     In  the  mean  time,  there  came  over  hither  a  Polifh 
lord,  one  Albert  Lafki,  palatine  of  Siradia,  a  man    of  great 
parts  and  learning  ;  who  was  introduced  by  the  earl  of  Leicef- 
ter  to  mr.  Dee,  and  became  his  conflant   vifitant.     Having 
himfelf  a  byafs  to  thofe  fuperftitious  arts,  he  was,  after  much 
intreaty,  received  by  mr.  Dec  into  their  company,  and  into  a 
participation  of  their  fecrets.     But  within  a  fhort  time,  the 
palatine  of  Siradia,  returning  to  his  own  country,  prevailed 
with  mr.  Dee  and  mr.  Kelley  to  accompany  him,  upon  an  af- 
furance  of  their  being  provided   for  there ;  and   accordingly 
they  went  all  privately  from  Mortlake,  in  order  to  embark  for 
Holland ;  from  whence  they  travelled  by  land  through  Ger- 
many into  Poland,  where,  upon  the   3d  of  February,   1584, 
they  arrived  at  the  principal  caftle  belonging  to  Albert  Lafki. 
When  Lafki  had  been  fufficiently  abufed  with  their  fanatical 
pretences  to  a  converfation  with  fpirits,  he  contrived  to  fend 
them  out  of  his  ov/n  country  to  the  emperor  Rodolph  IL     In 
the  month  of  Augufl,  mr.  Dee  was  introduced  to  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  quickly  difgufted  with  his   impertinence,  and 
declined  all   farther  interviews.     Upon  this  mr.  Dee  applied 
himfelf  to  his  old  patron  Albert  LafKi,  to  introduce  him  to 
Stephen  king  of  Poland  ;  which  accordingly  he  did  at  Cracow, 
upon  the  17th  of  April  1585.     But  that  prince  fbon  dete61:ing 
his  delufions,  and  treating  him  with  contempt,  he  returned  to 
the  emperor's  court  at  Prague,  from  whofe  dominions  he  was 
loon  banifhed,  at  the  inftigation   of  the  pope's  nuncio,  who 
gave  the  emperor  to  underftand,  how  fcandalous  it  appeared  to 
the  Chriftian  world,  that  he  fhould  entertain  two  fuch  magi- 
35"  cians  as  Dee  and  Kelley.     Notwithftanding  this,  a  young  no- 
bleman of  great  pov/er  and  fortunes  in  Bohemia,  and  one  of 
Relations^    their  pupils,  gave  them  fhelter  in  the  caftle  of  Trebona ;  where 
'ill^^'  ^with  ^^^y  "°^  ^"^y  remained  in  fafety,  but  lived  in  fplendor,  Kel- 
fpirits,  p.     Jey  having  in  his  pofTeflion,  as  is  reported,  that  philofophical 
powder  of  projection,  by  which  they  were  furnifhed  with  mo- 
ney very  profufely.     Some  jealoufies  and  heart-burnings  after- 
wards happened  between  mr.  Dee  and  mr.  Kelley,  that  brought 
on  at  length  an  abfolute  rupture.     Kelley  hov/ever  feems  to 
have  aded  a  much  wifer  part  than  his  companion,  fmce  it  ap- 
pears, from  an  entry  in  mr.  Dee's  diary,  that  he  was  fo  far 
intimiiated,  as  to  deliver  up  to  Kelley,  on  the  4th  of  Ja- 
nuary 
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liuar}"  1589,  the  powder,  about  which  It  is  faid  he  had'Iearnfed 
from  the  German  chymifts  many  fecrets,  which  he  had  not 
communicated  to  mr.  Dee.     Kelley,  it  fecms,  was  a  much  Vita,  fee. 
younger  man  than  Dee,  being  now  in  the  fortieth  year  only  P-  SZ* 
t)f  his  age. 

The  nolfe  that  their  adventures  made  in  Europe,  induced 
queen  EHzabeth  to  invite  mr.  Dee  home,  to  which  he  was  at 
length  perfuaded  ;  and  on  the  ift  of  May  1689,  he  fet  out 
from  Trebona  towards  England.     He  travelled  with  great 
pomp  and  folemnity ;  was  attended  ty  a  guard  of  horfe  ;  and, 
befides  waggons  for  his  goods,  had  no  lefs  than  three  coaches 
for  the  ufe  of  his  family ;  for  he  had  married  a  fecond  wife, 
and  had  fe\  era!  children.     He  landed  at  Gravefend  upon  the 
23d  of  November  following;  and  on  the  9th  of  December, 
prefented  himfelf  at  Richmond  to  the  queen,  who  received 
him  Very  gracioufly.     He  then  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Mort- 
lake ;  and  collecting  the  remains  of  his  library,  which  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  and  fcattered  in  his  abfence,  he  fat  down 
to  ftudy.     He  had  great  friends  ;  received  great  prefents ;  yet 
nothing,  it  feems,  could  keep  him  from  want.     The  queen 
had  quickly  notice  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  vexations  he  fuf- 
fered  from  the  common  people,  who  perfecuted  him  as  a  con- 
jurer.    She  fent  him  money  from  time  to  time  :  but  all  would 
not  do.     At  length  he  refolved  to  apply  in  fuch  a  manner  to 
the  queen  as  to  procure  fome  fettled  fubfiftence ;  and  accor- 
dingly, November  the  9th,  1592,  he  fent  a  memorial  to  her 
majefly  by  the  countefs  of  Warwick,  in  which  he  very  ear- 
neftly  prefled  her,  that  commifTioners  might  be  appointed  to 
hear  his  pretenfiohS)  and  to  examine  into  the  juftnefs  of  his 
Wants  and  claims.     This  had  a  good  efFe6l ;  for,  on  the  22d 
of  the  fame  month,  two  commiffioners  were  fent  to  Mortlake, 
where  mr.  Dee  exhibited  a  book,  containing  a  diftinci:  account 
of  all  the  memorable  tranfadions  of  his  life,  thofe  v/hich  oc- 
curred in  his  laft  journey  abroad  only  excepted ;  and  as  he  read 
this  hiftorical  narration,  he  produced  all  the  letters,  granta, 
and  other  evidences  tequifite  to  confirm  them,  and  where  thefe 
were  wanting  named  living  witnefTes.     The  title  of  this  work, 
the  original  of  which  ftill  remains  in  the  Cotton  librar}^,  and 
a  tranfcrlpt  of  it  among  dr.  Smith's  written  colledions,  runs 
thus  :  *'  The  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Dee,  his  dutiful 
"  decla-p.tion  and  proof  of  the  courfe  and  race  of  his  ftudious 
**  life  for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hundred  years,  now  by  God's  fa- 
"  vour  and  help  fully  fpent,  and  of  the  very  great  injuries,  da- 
*'  mages,and  indignities  which  for  thefe  laft  nine  years  he  hath  in 
Vol.  IV.  F  "  Eng- 
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<*  England  fuftained,  contrary  to  her  majefly's  very  graciouj 
*'  will  and  exprefs  commandment,  made  unto  the  two  honou- 
"  rable  commiffioners  by  her  moft  excellent  majefty  thereto 
"  afligned,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  moft  humble  fuppli- 
"  cation  of  the  faid  John,  exhibited  to  her  moft  gracious  ma- 
"  jefty  at  Hampton-court,  ann.  1592,  Nov.  9." 

Upon  the  report  made  by  the  commiftioners  to  the  queen, 
he  received  a  prefent,  and  promifes  of  preferment ;  but  thefe 
promifes  ending  like  the  former  in  nothing,  he  engaged  his 
patronefs,  the  counted  of  Warwick,  to  prefent  another  fhort 
Latin  petition  to  the  queen.     What  followed  does  not  appear  : 
however,  upon   the  8th  of  December   1594,  he  obtained   a 
Thcatrum    grant  to  the  chancellorfliip  of  St.  Paul's.     But  this  did  not  an- 
chemicum,    fwcr  his  end  :  upon  which  he  applied  himfelf  next  to  Whit- 
^'  "^  ^'        gift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  in- 
ferted  a  large  account  of  all  the  books  he  had  either  publifhed 
or  written :  and  in  confequencc  of  this  letter,  together  with 
other  applications,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  the  wardenlhip  of 
H,       Vita,  &c.    Manchefter  college.     On  the  14th  of  February,  1596,  he  ar- 
p.  41.  rived  with  his  wife  and  family  in  that  town  ;  and  on  the  20th 

of  the  fame  month,  was  inftalled  in  his  new  charge.  Ke  con- 
tinued there  about  (even  years  ;  which  he  is  faid  to  have  fpent 
in  a  troublefome  and  unquiet  manner.  Upon  the  5th  of  June 
1604,  he  prefented  a  petition  to  king  James,  earneftly  defi- 
ring  him  that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  trial ;  that  by  a  formal 
jtagi^  and  judicial  fentence,  he  might  be  delivered  from  thofe  fufpi- 

I^Hf  cions  and  furmifes  which  had  created  him  fo  much  uneaftneis 

'"^      Vita,  &c.     for  upwards  of  fifty  years.     But  the  king,  having  been  infor- 
?•  4-'  med  of  the  nature  of  his  ftudies,  was  very  far  from  giving  him 

any  mark  of  royal  countenance  and  favour  ;  which  muft  needs 
have  greatly  affected  a  man  of  that  vain  and  ambitious  fpirit, 
which  all  his  misfortunes  could  never  alter  or  amend.  In  No- 
vember of  the  fame  year  he  quitted  Manchefter  with  his  fa- 
jnily,  in  order  to  return  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake ;  where  he 
remained  but  a  fhort  time,  being  now  very  old,  infirm,  and 
dcftitute  of  friends  and  patrons,  who  had  generally  forfaken 
,him.  We  find  him  at  Mortlake  in  the  year  1607  ;  where  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  former  invocations,  and  fo  came  to  deal 
again,  as  he  fancied,  with  fpirits.  One  Bartholomew  Hick- 
man ferved  him  now  in  the  manner  as  Edward  Kelley  had 
formerly  done.  Their  tranfactions  were  continued  to  the  7th  ^ 
of  September  1 607,  which  is  the  laft  date  in  that  journal, 
publiftied  by  Cafaubon,  whofe  title  at  large  runs  thus:  "  A 
<^  true  and  faithful  relation  of  what  pafled  for  many  years  be- 

*<"  tween 
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'*  tween  dr.  John  Dee,  a  mathematician  of  great  fam6  ifl 
''  queen  Elizabeth  and  king  James  their  reigns,  and  fome  fpi- 
"  rits,  tending,  had  it  fucceeded,  to  a  general  alteration  ot 
"  moft  ftates  and  kingdoms  in  the  v/orld.  His  private  con- 
''  ferences  with  Rodolph,  emperor  of  Germany,  Stephen  king 
"  of  Poland,  and  divers  other  princes  about  it.  The  parti- 
"  culars  of  his  caufe,  as  it  was  agitated  in  the  emperor's 
*'  court  by  the  pope's  intervention.  His  banifhment  and  re- 
"  ftoration  in  part ;  as  alfo  the  letters  of  fundry  great  men  and 
"  princes,  fome  whereof  were  prefent  at  fome  of  thefe  cdn- 
''  ferences,  and  apparitions  of  fpirits  to  the  faid  dr.  Dee,  out 
*'  of  the  original  copy  written  with  dr.  Dee's  own  hand,  kept 
"  in  the  library  of  fir  Thomas  Cotton,  knt.  baronet.  With 
"  a  preface  confirming  the  reality,  as  to  the  point  of  fpirits,  of 
"  this  relation,  and  fhewing  the  feveral  good  ufes  that  a  fober 
"  Chriftian  may  make  of  all.  By  Meric  Cafaubon,  D.  D. 
"  Lond.  1659,  fol." 

This  book  made  a  great  noife  upon  its  firfl  publication ; 
and  many  years  after  the  credit  of  it  was  revived  by  one  of  the 
ableft  mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  his  time,  the  cele-  '^ 

brated  dr.  Hooke  :  who  believed,  that  not  only  Cafaubon,  but 
archbifhop  Ufher,  and  other  learned  men,  were  entirely  mif- 
taken  in  their  notions  about  this  book ;  and  that,  in  reality, 
our  author  Dee  never  fell  under  any  fuch  delufions,  but  being 
a  man  of  great  art  and  intrigue,  made  ufe  of  this  Arrange  me-  ^^^ 

thod  of  writing  to  conceal  things  of  a  political  nature,  and,  'I^^^B 

inftead  of  a  pretended  enthufiaft,  was  a  real  fpy.     But  there  Hooke's   ^H^ 
are  feveral  reafons,  which  will  not  fufFer  us  to  fuppofe  this.  Poftj^^""°"» 
One  is,  that  mr.  Dee  began  thefe  a61:ions  in  England  ;  for  ^06.  ' 
which,  if  we  fuppofe  the  whole  treatife  to  be  written  in  cy- 
pher, there  is  no  account  can  be  given,  any  more  than  for 
purfuing  the  fame  practices  in  king  James's  time,  who  cannot 
be  imagined  to  have  ufed  him  as  a  fpy.     Another,  that  he  ad-        '*^ 
mitted  foreigners,  fuch  as  Albert  Lafki,  William  Rofenberg, 
&c.  to  be  prefent  at  thefe  confultations  with  fpirits ;  which  is 
not  rcconcileable  with  the  notion  of  all  he  did  being  mere  ar- 
tifice and   impofture.     Laftly,  upon  the  return  of  mr.  Dee 
from  Bohemia,  mr.  Edward  Kelley  did  a6tually  fend  an  ac- 
count to  the  queen  of  pradices  againft  her  life  j  but  then  this 
was  in  a  plain  and  open  method,  which  would  never  have  been 
taken,  if  there  had  been  any  fuch  myllerious  correfpondence 
between  mr.  Dee  and  her  minifters,  as  dr.  Hooke  fuggefis.  Strype'* 
In  the  latter  end  of  mr.  Dee's  life,  he  became  miferably  poor.  An'iah, 
It  is  highly  probable,  that  he  remained  under  thefe  delufions  p,  \^ 
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to  his  end;  for  he  was  actually  providing  for  a  iicw  journey 
into  Germany,  when,  worn  out  by  age  and  diflempers,  he 
died  in  1608,  In  the  8ift  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
Mortlake.  He  left  behind  him  a  numerous  pofterity  both 
male  and  female,  and  among  thefe  his  eldeft  fon  Arthur  ; 
who  was  bred  at  Weftminftcr  fchool  under  the  learned  Cam- 
Camdcn.  den,  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  and  became  phyfician  in  ordi- 
Epift.  p.47.  j^^j-y  £^|^  J.Q  ^^g  grand  duke  of  Mufcovy,  and  afterwards  to 
Wood's  A-  king  Charles  1. 

The  books  which  mr.  Dee  printed  and  publifhed,  are, 
I.  "  Propnsdumata  aphoriflica  de  prasftantioribus  quibufdam 
''  naturae  virtutibus.  Aphorifmi.  i2mo,  Londini,  anno  155^. 
'^  2.  Monas  Hieroglyphica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximi- 
"  lianum.  Antwerpiae,  1564.  3.  Epiftola  ad  eximium  ducis 
"  Urbini  mathematicum,  Fredericum  Commandinum,  prae- 
*'  fixa  libello  Machometi  Bagdedini  de  fuperiicierum  divifio- 
"  nibus,  edi to  opera  Divi  et  ejufdem  Commandini  Urbinatis. 
"  Pifauri,  1 5 70.  4.  The  Britifh  monarchy,  otherwife  cal- 
*'  led  The  petty  navy  royal,  1576.  5.  Preface  mathemati- 
"  cal  to  the  EngliTn  Euclid,  publifned  by  fir  Henry  Billingfley, 
"  knt.  where  he  fays  many  more  arts  are  wholly  invented  by 
''  name,  definition,  property,  and  ufe,  than  either  the  Gre- 
"  cian  or  Roman  mathematicians  have  Mt  to  our  knowledge, 
''  1570.  6.  Divers  and  many  annotations  and  inventions 
'«  difpcrfed  and  added  after  the  tenth  book  of  Englifli  Euclid, 
"  1570.  7.  Epiftola  pra^fixa  ephemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi 
"  a  15575  cui  rationem  declaraverat  ephemerides  confcribendi, 
*'  8.  Parailaticai  commentationls  praxeofque  nucleus  qui- 
"  dam.  Londini,  1573."  This  catalogue  of  mr.  Dee's 
printed  and  publifhed  books  is  to  be  found  in  his  Compendious 
rehearfal,  &c.  as  well  as  in  his  letter  to  archbifhop  Whitgift. 
We  could  tranfcribe  from  the  fame  places  more  than  forty- 
titles  of  books  unpubllfhed,  that  were  written  by  him  ;  but  wc 
imagine  a  lefs  number  may  fatisfy  the  reader's  curiofity,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  will  fave  us  much  dry  labour.  Let  the  foi- 
lowing  therefore  fervc  for  a  fpccimen. 

I.  The  great  volume  of  famous  and  rich  difcoveries,  where- 
in alfo  is  the  hiftory  of  king  Solomon  every  three  years,  his 
Ophirian  voyage,  the  originals  of  Prefbytcr  Joannes,  and  of 
the  flrft  great  cham  and  his  fuccelTors  for  many  years  follow- 
ing. The  defcription  of  divers  wonderful  illes  in  the  Northern, 
Scythian,  Tartarian,  and  the  other  moft  northern  feas,  and 
near  under  the  north  pole,  by  record  written  r200  years 
lince,  with  divers  other  rar  ties*  1576, 
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2.  The  Britifli  complement  of  thje  perfect  art  of  navigation. 
A  great  volume.  In  u^hich  are  contained  our  queen  Eliza- 
beth her  tables  gubernautick  for  navigation  by  the  paradoxal 
compafs,  invented  by  him  anno  1557,  and  navigation  by 
great  circles,  and  for  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compafs,  finding  moft  eafily  and  fpeedily,  yea,  if 
need  be,  in  one  minute  of  time,  and  fometimes  without  fight 
of  fun,  moon,  or  ftars,  with  many  other  new  and  needful 
inventions  gubernautick.   1576. 

3.  De  modo  evangelij  Jefu  Chrlfti  publicandl,  propagandi, 
ftablliendique,  inter  infideles  Atlanticos.  Volumen  magnum 
llbris  diftint^um  quatuor :  quorum  primus  ad  {f,Teniffimam 
noftram  potentiflimamque  reglnam  Elizabetham  infcribitur ; 
fecundus  ad  fummos  privati  fuae  facrae  majeftatis  concilij  fena- 
tores  ;  tertlus  ad  Hifpanlarum  regem  Phlllppum  j  quartus  ad 
pontlficem  Romanum.   158 1. 

4.  Speculum  unltatis,  five,  apologia  pro  fratre  Rogerio 
Bacone  Anglo  :  In  quo  docetur  nihil  ilium  per  claemoniorum 
fecIfTe  auxilla,  fed  philofophum  fulfle  maximum  natural iterque, 
ct  modis  homini  Chriftiano  Ileitis  maximas  fecIfTe  res,  quas  in- 
do6lum  folet  vulgus  in  daemonlorum  referre  facinora.   1557. 

5.  De  nubium,  foils,  lunse,  ac  reliquorum  planetarum, 
imo,  ipfius  ftelliferi  cceli,  ab  intimo  terras  centro  diftantlls, 
mutuifque  intervallls,  et  eorundem  omnium  magnitudlne, 
Jiber  aVo^Etxrixo^  ad  Edvardum  Sextum,  Angllae  regem.   155 1. 

6.  The  philofophical  and  poetical  original  occafions  of  the 
configurations  and  names^of  the  heavenly  afterlfms  :  written  at 
the  rcqueft  of  the  right  honourable  lady,  lady  Jane,  duchefs  of 
Northumberland.  1553. 

7.  De  hominis  corpore,  fplritu,  &  anima :  five,  mlcrocof- 
micum  totius  naturalls  phllofophlas  compendium. 

8.  De  unico  mago  et  tripllce  Herode,  eoque  Antichrifliana, 
I57O' 

9.  Reipubllcae  BritannicjE  fynopfis,  inEnglifh.  1562. 

10.  Cabbalae  Hebralcfe  compendiofa  tabella.   1562. 

11.  De  Itinera  fubterraneo.  Lib.  2.   1560. 

12.  Trochilica  inventa.  Lib.  2.   1558. 

DE  FOE   (Daniel)   famous  for  politics  arid   poetry, 
bat  efpecially  the  former,  was,    as   mr.   Jacob   fays,  bred  a  Lives  of  the 
hoficr  :  which  profeffion,  however,  he  foon  forfook,  as  great-  "^^^^^^ 
ly  below  him,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  enterprlfing  au- 
thors that  any  age  has  produced.     The  work  by  which  he  is 
niofl  djflinguifhed,  as  a  poet,  is  his  "  True-born  Engllfhman"; 
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d  fatire,  occafioncd  by  a  poem  intitled,  "  Foreigners'*,  writ- 
ten by  John  Tutchin,  efq.     Tutchin  was  concerned  on  the 
fide  of  Monmouth,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II ;  and  for  a  poli- 
tical piece,  which  he  wrote  in  favour  of  him  afterwards,  was 
fentenced  by  judge   JefFeries  to  be  whipped  through  feveral 
towns  in  the  weft  of  England,  and  handled  fo  feverely,  that 
he  petitioned  James  II.  to  be  hanged.     De  Foe's  True-born 
Englifhman  had  a  prodigious  run,  nine  editions  having  pafTed 
under  his   own  infpe6^ion,    befides  its  having   been   twelve 
times  pirated.     Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  people  began  to 
be  uneafy  at  the  partiality  they  thought  their  new  king  dif- 
covered  to  his  countrymen  ;  and  their  difcontent  rofe  fo  high, 
that  king  William  was  obliged  to  difmifs  his  Dutch  guards. 
Pe  Foe,  who  feems  to  have  had  a  very  true   notion  of  civil 
liberty,  engaged  the  enemies  of  the  new  government,  and  le- 
velled the  force  of  his  fatiie  againft  thofe  who  valued  them^ 
fe Ives  for  being  true-born  Englifhmen.     He  expofes  the  fal- 
lacy of  that  prepofleffion,  by  laying ,  open  the  fources  from 
whence  the  Englifli  have  fprung.     "  Normans,  Saxons,  and 
^'  Danes,  fays  he,  were  our  forefathers :    we   are   a  mixed 
*'  people  :  we  have  no  genuine  origin ;  and   why  fhould  not 
^'  our  neighbours  be   as   good  as  we  to  derive  from  ?  and  I 
*'  muft  add,  that  had  we  been  an  unmixed  nation,  I  am  of 
^'  opinion,  it  had  been  to  our  difadvantage.     For,  to  go  no 
''  farther,  we  have  three  nations  about  us  clear  from  mixture 
**  of  blood  as  any  in  the  world,  and  I   knovV  not  which  of 
**  them   we  could   wifh   ourfelves   to  be  like  j  I  mean,  the 
<'  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irifh.     Ana  if  I  were  to  write  a  re- 
"  verfe  to  the  fatire,  I  would  examine  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
''  rope,  and  prove,  that  thefe  nations,  which  are  the   moft 
"  mixed,  are  the  beft,  and  have  leaft  of  barbarifm   and  bru-» 
^«  tality  amongft  them".     After  pailing  a  general  cenfure,  in 
the  poem  itfelf,  on  the  furrounding  nations,  Italy,  Germany, 
France,   §fc.   he  then   takes  a   view  of  England,  which   he 
charges  with  the  black  crime  of  ingratitude.     He  enumerates 
the  feveral  nations  from  whence  we  are  derived,  Gauls,  Sax:-? 
ons,  Danes,  Irifli,  Scots,  &c,  and  fays, 

'«  From  this  amphibious  ill-born  mob  began 
^?  Tbat  vain  ill-natur'd  thing,  an  Englifhman." 

Intheconcluficm,  where  he  is  ridiculing  the  vanity  of  valuing 
ourfelves  upon  defcent  and  pedigree,  he  has  the  following 
ftrpng,  but,  \ve  hope  not  true  obfervation  : 
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Could  but  our  anceftors  retrieve  their  fate. 

And  fee  their  offspring  thus  degenerate  ; 

How  we  contend  for  birth,  and  names  unknown. 

And  build  on  their  paft  actions,  not  our  own  ;  " 

They'd  cancel  records,  and  their  tombs  deface, 

And  openly  difown  the  vile  degenerate  race. 

For  fame  of  families  is  all  a  cheat, 

^Tis  perfonal  virtue  only  makes  us  great. 

The  next  fatire  of  any  confequence,  which  De  Foe  wrote, 
was  intitled  "Reformation  of  manners":  it  was  aimed  at 
fome  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  who  rendered  themfclves  a 
difgrace  inftead  of  an  ornament  to  their  country,  by  making 
their  authority  fubfervient  to  that  impiety  and  dillblutenefs  of 
manners,  which  it  was  defigned  to  fupprefs. 

But  poetry  was  far  from  being  his  talent :  he  wrote  with 
more  ftrength  and  perfpicuity  in  profe;  and  he  feems  to  have  • 
underftood,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  civil  conftitution  of  the 
kingdom.  There  is  a  profe  eflay  of  his,  intitled,  "  The 
*'  original  power  of  the  collective  body  of  the  people  of  En- 
*'  gland  examined  and  ailerted ",  in  which  he  refutes  very 
clearly  and  fmartly  an  opinion,  which  fome  fort  of  politicians 
will  always  be  fond  of,  that  ^'  the  reprefentatives  of  the  peo- 
*'  pie,  that  is,  the  houfe  of  commons,  have  a  right  to  enail 
*'  whatever  laws,  and  enter  into  whatever  meafures  they 
<«  pleafe,  without  any  dependence  on,  or  even  confulting  the 
*'  opinion  of  their  conftituents  ;  and  that  the  colledive  body 
*'  of  the  people  have  no  right  to  call  them  to  an  account,  or 
*'  to  take  any  cognizance  of  their  condudl:."  He  wrote  a 
traft  alfo  intitled,  "  The  fhorteft  way  with  the  DiiTenters," 
which  contained  reflections  againft,  fome  ecclefiaftics  in  power, 
for  breathing  too  much  a  fpirit  of  perfecution.  He  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  miniftry  on  this  account,  and  was  obliged  to 
explain  himfelf,  which  he  did  very  explicitly  :  for  he  was  a 
man  of  great  iirmnels  :  and  when  he  was  fentenced  afterwards 
to  (land  in  the  pillory  for  attacking  fome  meafures,  which  he 
thought  unconititutional  and  unjuft,  he  not  only  chearfully 
underwent  the  punifliment,  but  at  the  fame  time  wrote  "  A 
'^  hymn  to  the  pillory,"  as  a  defiance  of  their  ufage  of  him. 
What  provocation  De  Foe  had  given  mr.  Pope,  his  commen- 
tator does  not  mention :  but  he  has  not  efcaped  the  lafli  of 
kis  pen : 

F  4  «  Ear- 
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*'  Earlefs  on  high  ftood  unabafVi'd  De  Fxje, 

"  And  Tutchin.flagrant  from  the  fcourge  below  ". 

It  would  be  impoiTible  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  half  the 
trafts  and  pamphlets  of  this  laborious  man  ;  many  of  them 
being  forgotten,  as  well  as  the  fubje6ts  on  which  th^y  were 
y^-ritten  :  and  perhaps  he  is  better  known  by  nothing  at  pre- 
fent,  than  by  his  entertaining  "  Hiftory  of  Robinfon  Crufoe  "; 
which,  though  a  romance,  is  written  in  fo  natural  a  manner, 
and  with  fo  many  probable  incidents,  that  it  was  judged  to  be 
a  true  ftory  for  fome  time  after  its  publication.  He  died  at  his 
houfe  at  Islington,  in  the  year  1731  ;  he  always  enjoyed  a 
competency,  and  was  feldom  fubjedt  to  the  neceffities  of  mer- 
cenary fcribblers. 

DEL  RIO  (M/1.RTIN  Antony)  a  very  learned  man  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Antwerp  of  Spanifh  pa- 
Baillet         rents,  upon  Whitfunday  in  the  year  155 1.     The  progrefs  he 
jugem^'ns      made  in  letters,  while  a  very  boy,  is  recorded  with  wonder. 
des  Savans.  j^g  ^vas  taught  grammar  in  the  Low-Countries  j  and  then  fent 
'^°\)'  ^^*Pa  ^^  Paris  to   learn  rhetoric  and  phjlofophy  under  the  jefuits, 
xisj  1722.    Afterwards  he  went  to  ftudy  civil  law  in  the  new  univerfity  of 
Doway ;  but  removing  from  thence  to  Louvain,  he  laid  afide 
that  piirfuit,  and  applied  himfelf  to  polite  literature.     This  he 
cultivated  with  fo  much  ardor  and  fuccefs,  that  he  furprifed 
^^^  the  public,  v/hen  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  with 

^B^k  fome  good  notes  upon  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.  '^  What  is 
1[^^V  *'  more,  fays  Baillet,  he  cited  in  this  work  almoft  eleven  hun- 
^^^*  *'  dred  authors,  with  all  the  affurance  of  a  man  who  had  read 
f '  them  thoroughly,  and  weighed  their  fentiments  with  great 
"'  judgment  and  exacinefs  ",  The  reputation  he  acquired  by 
this  firfteflay  of  his  erudition  was  afterwards  increafed.  He  is 
faid  to  have  underftood  at  leaft  ten  languages,  and  to  have 
read  every  thing,  ancient  or  modern,  that  he  thought  worth 
reading.  He  was  admitted  a  doftor  of  law  at  Salamanca  in 
the  year  1574;  and  was  afterwards  a  counfellor  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  Brabant,  and  an  intendant  of  the  army.  In  the  year 
1580,  he  became  a  jefuit  at  Valladolid  ;  from  whence,  going 
into  the  Low-Countries,  he  taught  divinity  and  the  belles  let- 
tres,  and  contraded  a  firm  friendfliip  with  Lipfius.  He  taught 
alfa  at  Liege,  at  Mayence,  at  Gratz,  and  at  Salamanca.  He 
died  at  Louvain,  upon  the  19th  of  O6lober  1^08,  about  two 
years  and  a  half  after  his  friend  Lipfius. 
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Bejldes  notes  upon  Seneca,  Claudian,  and  Solinus,  he 
•wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 
I.  Difquifitiones  magica;.  2.  Commentaries  upon  feme 
books  of  the  Old  Teflament.  3.  Explications  of  fome  of  the 
hardeft  and  moft  important  texts  of  fcripture.  We  muft  not 
confound  him  with  John  Delrio  of  Bruges,  dean  and  grand 
vicar  of  Antwerp,  who  died  in  the  year  1624;  and  who  was 
the  author  of  commentaries  upon  the  ii9thpfalm. 

DEMETRIUS  (Phalereus)  a  Peripatetic  philofo- 
pher,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  the 
ion  of  Phanoftrates,  and  fcholar  of  Theophraftus.     He  made  Diogenes 
many  harangues  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  was  almoft  ab-  Laertius,  de 
folute  in  that  city   for  ten  years.     Three  hundred  and  fixty  ^itisphilof. 
ftatues   were  erected  in  his  honour ;  and  not  undefervedly,  '  *  ^' 
fmce  he  is  faid  to  have  augmented  the  revenues  of  it,  as  well 
as  to  have  improved  and  polifhed  its  buildings      Neverthelefs, 
envy  at  length  confpiring  againft  him,  his  ftatues  were  pulled 
down,  and  himfelf  threatened  with  death  ;  but  he  eicaped  into 
Egypt,  and  was  protected  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.     This  king,  it 
is  faid,  afked  his  advice  concerning  the  fucceffion  of  his  chil- 
dren to  the  throne,  viz.  whether  he  ought  to  prefer  thofe  he 
had  by  Eurydice  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  whom  he  had  by 
Berenice ;  and  Demetrius  advifed  him  to  leave  his  crown  to 
the  former.     This  difpleafed  Philadelphus  fo  much,  that,  his 
father  being  dead,  he   br.nifhed  Demetrius,  who  was  after- 
wards  killed  by  the  bite  of  an  afp.     Demetrius  compofed  more  JtlKm 

works  in   profe  and  verfe,  than   any   other  Peripatetic  of  his  ^BS^ 

time ;  and   his   writings  ccnfifted  of  poetry,  hiftory,  politics,  ^  ' 

rhetoric,  harangues,  and  embaffies.  None  of  his  works  are 
extant :  for  as  to  the  piece  ttb^I  le^^micc^^i  or  concerning  elocu- 
tion, which  goes  under  his  name,  and  is  ufually  printed  with 
the  Rhetores  fele^li,  there  are  feveral  internal  mark,  which 
fhew  it  not  to  be  his,  but  may  make  us  fafely  afcribe  it  to  fome 
other  Demetrius.  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Fabric. biU. 
fame  with  him,  that  colle(5ted  together  two  hundred  thoufand  Grxc.  t.iv. 
volumes  into  the  library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ;  who,  to 
make  it  compleat,  caufed  that  tranfiation  of  the  bible  out  of 
Hebrew  into  Greek  to  be  made,  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Septuagint.  And  if  it  fhould  be  objedled,  that  Demetrius 
could  notpoffibly  be  the  manager  of  this  affair,  fmce  he  was 
baniihed  by  Philadelphus,  as  foon  as  he  came  to  the  crovi^ny 
it  has  generally  been  thought  fufficicnt  to  fay,  that  thefe  books 
were  colleded,  and  this  tranflatix?n  made,  while  Ptolemy  Phi-' 
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ladelphus  reigned  with  his  father  Ptolemy  Lagus.  When  De- 
metrius was  born,  and  when  he  died,  we  know  not;  but  his 
difgrace  at  Athens  is  faid  to  have  happened  about  the  year  of 
Rome  436,  that  is,  fomewhat  above  300  years  before 
Chrift. 

DEMOCRITUS,  one  of  fhe  greateft  philofophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Abdera,  a  town  of  Thrace,  about 
the  eightieth  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  460  years  before  Chrift. 
His  father,  fays  Valerius  Maximus,  was  able  to  entertain  the 
Lib.  vni.  army  of  Xerxes  ;  and  Diogenes  Laertius  adds,  upon  the  tefti- 
mony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  king  in  requital  prefented  him  with 
In  vita  De-  fome  magi  and  Chaldeans.  From  thefe  magi  and  Chaldeans 
mocriti.  Democritus  received  the  firfl:  part  of  his  education,  of  whom, 
whilfl  yet  a  boy,  he  learned  theology  and  aftronomy.  He 
next  applied  himfelf  to  Leucippus,  and  learned  from  him  the 
fyflem  of  atoms  and  a  vacuum.  His  father  dying,  the  three 
ions,  for  fuch  there  were,  divided  the  eftate.  Democritus 
made  choice  of  that  part  which  confifted  in  money,  as  being, 
though  the  leaft  fliare,  yet  the  moft  convenient  for  travelling ; 
and  it  is  faid,  that  his  portion  amounted  to  above  an  hundred 
talents,  which  is  near  20,000 1  ilerling.  The  extraordinary 
inclination  he  had  for  the  fciences  and  for  knowledge,  induced 
him  to  travel  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  he  hoped  to 
lind  able  men.  He  went  to  vifit  the  priefts  of  Egypt,  of  whom 
he  learned  geometry ;  he  confulted  the  Chaldeans  and  the 
Perfian  philoibphers ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  penetrated  even  to  In- 
dia and  Ethiopia,  to  confer  with  the  gymnofophifts.  In 
thefe  travels  he  wafted  his  fubftance,  after  which,  at  his  re- 
turn, he  was  obliged  to  be  maintained  by  his  brother  ;  and,  if 
be  had  not  given  proofs  of  the  greateft  underftanding,  and 
thereby  procured  to  himfelf  the  higheft  honours  and  the 
llrongeft  intereft  in  his  country,  he  would  have  incurred  the 
penalty  of  that  law,  which  denied  interment  in  the  family-fe- 
pulchre  to  thofe  who  had  fpent  their  patrimony.  After  his 
return  from  travelling,  he  lived  at  Abdera,  and  governed 
there  in  a  moft  abfolute  manner,  by  virtue  of  his  confummate 
wifdom.  The  magiftrates  of  that  city  made  him  a  prefent  of 
iive  hundred  talents,  and  ere£led  ftatues  to  him  even  in  his 
life  time  :  but  being  naturally  more  inclined  to  contemplation, 
than  delighted  with  public  honours  and  employments,  he 
withdrew  himfelf  into  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  never 
at  Athens,  as  fome  fay  ;  or  if  he  was,  according  to  others,  he 
4id  not  make  himfelf  known  there.     Some  rdate,  that  he 
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lived  an  hundred  and  nine  years  ;  but  there  is  nothing  certain 
either  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dcmocritus  compofed  a  very  great  number  of  books» 
which  wc  may  juftly  lament  the  lofs  of^  fmce  he  vi^as  a  man 
of  fine  parts,  and  of  a  vaft  and  penetrating  genius,  which  en- 
tered into  every  branch  of  knowledge.  Natural  and  moral  > 
philofophy,  the  mathematics,  polite  learning,  and  the  polite 
arts,  were  all  within  his  fphere.  If  all  that  has  been  quoted 
as  his,  was  taken  from  his  genuine  writings,  he  certainly 
abounded  in  whimfies,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  philofophers  ; 
but  it  is  probable,  that  many  things  are  related  of  him,  which 
cannot  be  true.  Who  can  believe  that  he  was  fuch  a  vi- 
fionary  as  to  put  out  his  own  eyes  ?  The  reafon  moft  com- 
monly given  for  his  doing  fo,  is,  that  he  hoped  to  meditate 
more  profoundly,  when  the  objcdls  of  the  fight  fhould  not  be 
able  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind.  Tertullian  alledges  Cicerodcfin, 
another  reafon  for  our  philofopher's  condu6i:.  He  pretends,  L- V" 
that  Democritus  could  neither  look  on  a  woman  without  wifh- 
ing  to  enjoy  her,  nor  mifs  enjoying  her  without  vexing  and 
fretting  himfelf ;  and  that  he  could  find  no  better  remedy 
therefore  againft  this  perfecution,  than  to  deprive  himfelf  of 
fight.  The  reafons  are  both  abfurd,  and  very  probably  as  Tert.  Apo» 
falfe  as  the  fa<5t  they  are  brought  to  juftlfy.  He  is  faid  to  have  log.  c.  46. 
laughed  at  human  life  in  general,  which,  Montaign  fays,  it 
was  better  to  do  than  to  imitate  Fleraclitus,  who  wept  eter- 
nally about  it ;  becaufe,  adds  he,  mankind  are  not  fo  unhap- 
py as  they  are  vain.  He  was  the  forerunner  of  Epicurus,  ^^^  ^  ^^ 
whofe  fyftem  differs  from  his  no  otherwife,  than  on  account  of 
fome  improvements.  Plato  hated  Democritus,  and  was  very 
near  burning  all  his  books.  He  had  collecSled  them  diligently, 
and  was  going  to  throw  them  into  the  fire ;  when  two  Pytha- 
gorean philofophers  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  to  no 
purpofe,  becaufe  feveral  perfons  were  already  furnifhed  with 
them.  The  hatred  Plato  bore  Democritus  appears  from  this  ; 
that  having  mentioned  almoft  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  he 
has  never  cited  him,  not  even  in  thofe  paffages  where  his  de- 
fign  was  to  contradicl  him.  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  relates 
this,  adds,  that  it  was  an  artful  piece  of  policy ;  fince  it  pre- 
vented people  from  perceiving,  that  Plato  contradicted  the 
moft  excellent  of  all  philofophers.  But  the  hiftorian  had  pro- 
bably been  nearer  the  mark,  if  he  had  fuppofed  Plato  to  have 
omitted  the  mention  of  him,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  curiofity 
of  mankind,  and  raifing  a  dcfire  to  fee  writings,  which  he 
thought,  or  affedc(}  tg  think,  dangerous  to  be  read. 
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Democritus  did  not  approve  of  a  man's  marrying  and  get- 
ting children  :  he  rejef^ed  both  on  account  of  the  many  trou- 
bles which  arife  from  thence,  and  becaufe  he  would  not  be 
diverted  from  what  he  called  more  important  concerns  and  ne- 
ceflary  employments.  He  ufedto  fay  alfo,  that  the  pleafure  of 
love  was  a  flight  epilepfy  ;  though,  if  it  was  fo,  one  may  rea- 
fonablv  wonder,  how  he  came  to  know  it. 

DEMOSTHENES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of  an- 
tiquity, if  not  the  greateft,  was  born  at  Athens,  in  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  the  loift  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  370  years 
before  Chrift.  He  was  fir  ft  placed  under  Plato  and  Euclid  of 
bIw' G  Megara  to  ftudy  philofophy  ;  but  obferving  with  what  prodi- 
tom.'  i.  *  gious  applaufe  Calliftratus  pleaded  before  the  people,  he  put 
him.felf  under  the  tuition  of  Ifocrates  and  Ifseus,  and  applied 
himfelf  henceforward  to  the  ftudy  of  oratory.  He  was  left 
fatherlefs  when  he  was  very  young,  and  much  neglected  and 
defrauded  by  his  guardians  j  on  which  account  he  pleaded 
againft  them  atfeventeen  years  of  age,  and  with  fo  much  fuc- 
cefs,  that  they  were  condemned  to  pay  him  thirty  talents  ; 
but,  it  is  faid,  he  forgave  them.  This  was  the  firft  time  that 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  ;  which  at  length  he 
improved  to  fuch  perfe(5lion,  that  Philip  faid,  '  it  was  of  more 

*  weight  againft  him,  than  all  the   fleets  and  armies   of  the 

*  Athenians';  and  that '  he  had  no  enemy  but  Demofthenes.' 
It  is  univerfally  agreed,  that  no  orator  eye  fnoke  with  that 
force,  or  had  the  pafliions  of  others  fo  much  his  power,  as 
Demofthenes  ;  infomuch  that,  as  Demetrius  Phalereus  and 
Eratofthenes  in  Plutarch  have  faid,  *  he  a6lually  appeared  like 

Plut.  in-vit.  t  one  infpired  '.  He  could  drefs  a  thing  up  in  any  light  he 
Derooft.  pleafed,  and  give  it  whatever  colouring  beft  anfwered  his  pur- 
pofe  :  fo  that,  if  at  any  time  he  found  it  difficult  to  convince 
the  judgment,  he  knew  perfe6tly  well  how  to  feduce  the  ima- 
nation.  He  was  not  perhaps  fo  univerfal  an  orator  as  Tully; 
for  inftance,  he  was  not  powerful  in  panegyric,  nor  had  he 
his  turn  for  raillery.  He  had  indeed  fo  poor  a  talent  in  this 
latter  way,  that,  as  Longinus  fays,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
jeft,  the  laugh  was  fure  to  turn  intirely  upon  himfelf.  But 
then  he  had  prodigious  fpirit,  and  a  force  of  oratory,  which, 
^s  the  fcime  Longinus  obferves,  bore  down,  like  a  thunder- 
|)olt,  all  before  it.  He  oppofed  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  with 
^11  his  mjght,  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  him.     Alexander 
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requefted  of  the  Athenians  to  have  Demofthenes  given  up  to 
him,-  but  this  was  refufed  j  yet  when  Antipater  his  iiicceflbr 
made  the  fame  requeft  afterwards,  it  was  granted.  But  De- 
molHienes  would  not  be  given  up,  and  therefore  efcaped  into 
the  ifland  of  Celauria ;  where  he  fucked  the  poifon,  he  had 
kept  on  purpofe  in  a  quill,  to  prevent  his  being  taken  alive. 
He  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  1 14th  Olympiad.  There 
are  extant  under  his  name  lixty-one  orations,  which  have  fre- 
quently been  publifhed  ;  yet  there  is  perhaps  no  edition  of  his 
whole  works,  which  can  be  called  a  good  one  ;  nor,  as  far  as 
we  can  fmd,  is  likely  to  be,  though  a  very  able  critic  and 
fcholar  of  our  own  country  is  at  prefent  engaged  in  the  tafk. 
l^hat  of  Wolfius,  with  the  commentaries  of  Ulpian,  is  the 
beft  that  has  hitherto  appeared. 

The  chief  regard  that  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of  De- 
mofthenes, has  generally  been  on  account  of  his  eloquence  : 
but  he  was  likewife  a  very  able  ftatefman,  and  a  good  patriot ; 
and,  confidering  the  embaflies  and  expeditions,  the  treaties 
and  alliances,  and  other  various  negotiations  wherein  he  was 
employed,  together  with  the  zeal  and  integrity  with  which  he 
aded  in  them,  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  he  did  not  excel 
as  much  In  thofe  capacities,  as  in  that  of  an  orator  :  though  it 
nnift  be  confefTed,  that  his  art  of  fpeaking  was  the  foundation 
of  his  other  merit,  or  at  leaft  the  means  of  producing  it  to  ad- 
vantage, and  improving  it.  But  notwithftanding  that  he  ar- 
rived to  fuch  a  perfection  in  this  art,  he  fet  out  under  great 
difadvantages  :  for  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  fpeech,  which 
for  a  long  time  would  not  fufFer  him  to  pronounce  the  letter 
R.  He  had  a  weak  voice,  a  fhort  breath,  and  a  very  un- 
couth and  ungracious  manner;  however,  by  dint  of  refolution 
and  infinite  pains,  he  overcame  all  thefe  defeats.  He  would 
climb  up  fteep  and  craggy  places  to  help  his  wind,  and 
ftrengthen  his  voice ;  he  would  declaim  with  pebbles  in  his 
mouth,  to  remedy  the  imperfe6lion  in  his  fpeech ;  he  would 
place  a  looking-glafs  before  him  to  correal  the  awkwardfiefs  of 
his  gefture  :  and  he  learned  of  the  beft  players  the  proper 
graces  of  a£lion  and  pronunciation,  which  he  thought  of  fo 
much  confequence,  that  he  made  the  whole  art  of  oratory  in  a 
manner  to  confift  of  them.  But  whatever  ftrefs  he  laid  upon 
the  exterior  part  of  fpeaking,  he  was  alfo  very  careful  about 
the  matter  and  the  ftile ;  the  latter  of  which  he  formed  upon 
the  model  of  Thucydides,  whofe  hiftory,  for  that  purpofe,  he 
tranfcribed  eight  feveral  times.  He  was  fo  intent  upon  his 
ftudy,  that  he  would  often  retire  into  a  cave  of  the  earth,  and 
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{have  half  his  head,  fo  that  he  could  not  with  decency  appear 
abroad,  till  his  hair  was  grown  again.  He  alfo  accuftomed 
himfelf  to  harangue  at  the  lea-fliorc,  where  the  agitation  of 
the  waves  formed  to  him  an  idea  of  the  commotions  in  a  po- 
pular aflembly,  and  ferved  to  prepare  and  fortify  him  againft 
them.  From  thefe  feveral  kinds  of  hardfhip,  which  he  impo- 
fed  upon  himfelf,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  not  fo  much  born  an 
orator,  but  was  rather  an  inftance,  how  far  parts  and  appli- 
cation may  go  towards  the  forming  a  great  man  in  any  pro- 
feifion. 

We  have  reprefented  Demofthenes  as  a  man  of  integrity 
and  a  good  patriot ;  and  fo  indeed  he  was  for  fome  time. 
Philip  was  not  wanting  in  his  endeavours  to  corrupt  him,  as 
he  had  endeavoured  to  corrupt,  and  with  fuccefs,  moft  of  the 
other  leading  men  in  Greece ;  but  Demofthenes  withftood  all 
his  offers,  and  Plutarch  fays,  that  all  the  gold  of  Macedonia 
could  not  bribe  him.  And  yet,  as  inflexible  as  he  was  to  Phi- 
lip, he  became  more  pliable  in  the  reign  of  his  fucceffor,  and 
gave  occafion  to  his  enemies  to  accufe  him  of  bribery  ;  for 
which  he  was  fined  and  imprlfoned,  and  afterwards  banifhed. 
This  charge  againft  him  has  by  fome  been  thought  a  ground- 
lefs  and  malicious  calumny,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  he  was 
not  allowed  to  juftify  himfelf:  but  the  fa6l  is  fo  conftantly  re- 
lated by  others,  and  with  fo  many  circumftances,  that  it  is 
not  cafy  to  be  refuted.  The  cafe  in  fhort  was,  that  Harpalus, 
an  officer  of  Alexander's,  having  embezzled  a  great  part  of  the 
treafure  he  had  been  entrufted  with,  made  up  a  purfe,  and 
retired  with  it  to  Athens  for  protection.  It  was  debated  by 
the  people,  whether  they  fhould  admit  him,  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring his  rtiafter's  difpleafure,  and  involving  themfelves  in  a 
war ;  and  Demofthenes,  confidering  it  in  that  light,  oppofed 
it.  .  Harpalus,  to  remove  all  difficulties,  difperfed  his  money 
pretty  liberally  among  the  orators ;  and  as  he  was  difplaying 
his  wealth,  Demofthenes  happened  to  fix  his  eyes  on  a  rich 
gold  eup  of  the  king's,  and  admiring  the  fculptureand  fafhion, 
afked  the  price  of  it.  Harpalus  took  the  hint,  and  at  night 
ient  it  home  to  him  with  twenty  talents  in  money.  The  next 
day  he  appeared  in  the  aflembly  muffled  up  about  his  throat ; 
and  when  he  was  expefted  to  fpeak  to  the  point  In  queftlon, 
he  made  figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  But  his  tranfa£l:ion 
with  Harpalus  had  taken  wind  ;  and  when  he  found  himfelf 
detedted,  he  rofe  up  to  excufe  it.  But  the  people  were  fo  en- 
raged, that  they  would  not  hear  him  :  upon  which  a  certain 
wag  flood  up  and  faid,    What,  will  ye  not  hear  the  king's 
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ciip-bearcr  ?  Others  faid.  Surely  the  orator  had  not  been 
feized  that  night  with  a  filver-quinzy ;  and  they  had  coined 
the  word  Arguranche  on  purpolb  to  exprefs  it.  Demofthenes 
could  not  ftand  this  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  had 
hitherto  efteemed  and  refpecled  him,  even  to  a  fort  of  reve- 
rence ;  and  it  affected  him  the  more,  becaufe  he  ufed  to  pique 
himfclfupon  the  risidnefs  of  his  virtue.  But  whatever  itch  of 
money  had  affeded  him  at  any  time,  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  loved  it  for  its  own  fake  fo  much,  as  to  ferve  the  ends 
of  his  ambition  ;  and  therefore  the  ufe  he  made  of  it  was  in 
doing  popular  adls.  He  could  not  do  fuch  great  things  as 
Pericles,  who  had  the  commtmd  of  the  public  money  ;  but  he 
repaired  the  city  walls,  fitted  out  fhips,  ranfomed  Haves,  mar- 
ried poor  maidens,  entertained  the  people  with  fhews  and 
fports,  and  did  other  things  of  that  kind,  which  fell  within 
the  compafs  of  his  private  fortune. 

But,  whatever  may  be  alledged  in  his  excufe  as  to  money- 
matters,  he  had  another  failing,  which,  by  his  own  confelTion, 
he  was  guilty  of;  and  that  was  want  of  courage.  It  muit 
certainly  feem  flrange,  that  this  great  man,  who  with  fuch 
conftancy  and  intrepidity  oppofed  all  the  meafures  of  the  fo- 
reign and  domefiic  enemies  of  his  country,  and  who  fo  often, 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  braved  the  madnefs  of  the  people  in 
their  afTemblies,  fhould  not  be  able  to  ftand  an  enemy  in  the 
field  ;  yet  fo  it  was.  He  chofe,  fays  Plutarch,  to  fwear  by 
thofe  who  fell  at  Marathon,  though  he  could  not  follow  their 
example.  And  what  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  he  afterwards 
refufed  life,  when  it  was  offered  him  ;  and  no-body  died  with 
greater  fortitude.  Hov;ever,  Demofthenes,  fuch  as  he  was, 
did  more  fervice  to  the  ftate,  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  : 
he  was  the  chief  bulwark,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  Greece 
.in  general,  and  almoft  the  only  obftacle  to  Philip's  defigns  of 
enflaving  it. 

DEMPSTER  (Thomas)  a  very  learned  man,  but  of 
a  ftngular  chara6fer,  which  the  reader  will  hardly  think  a  good 
one.     He  was  born  in  Scotland;  but  we. do  not  rind  in  what 
year.     He  went  over  to  France,  for  the  fake  of  embracing  the 
catholic  religion ;  and  taught  claffical  learning  at  Paris  about 
the  beginning  of  the  feventeenth  century.     Though  his  buft-  Nicius  "Er 
nefs  was  to  teach  fchool,  yet  he  was  as  ready  to  draw  his  fw^ord,  ^^" 
and  as  quarrellbme  as  if  he  had  been  a  duellift  by  profeftion  :  ^^ 
and  it  is  faid,  that  there  fcarce  pafled  a  day,  but  he  had  fome- 
thing  or  other  of  this  kind  upon  his  hands.     This  fpirit  and 
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turn  <5f  temper  drew  him  into  many  -fcrapes,  and  one  in  pa^• 
ticular,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  the  country.  Grangier^ 
principal  of  the  college  of  Beauvais  at  Paris,  being  obliged  to 
take  a  journey,  appointed  Dempfter  his  fubftitute.  Dempfter 
punifhed  a  fcholar,  for  challenging  one  of  his  fchool-fellows 
to  fight  a  duel :  he  caufed  his  breeches  to  be  let  down,  a  lufty 
fellow  to  horfe  him,  and  whipped  him  foundly  in  a  full  fchool. 
The  fcholar,  to  revenge  this  affront,  brought  three  gentlemen 
©f  his  relations,  who  were  of  the  king's  life-guards,  into  the 
college.  Dempfter  made  the  whole  college  take  arms,  ham- 
ftrung  the  three  life-guardmen's  horfes  before  the  college-gate, 
and  put  himfelf  into  fuch  a  pofture  of  defence,  that  the  three 
fparks  were  forced  to  afk  for  quarter.  He  gave  them  their 
lives,  but  imprifoned  them  ;  and  did  not  releafe  them  till  after 
fome  days.  They  fought  another  way  to  revenge  themfelves : 
they  caufed  an  information  to  be  made  of  the  life  and  moral 
behaviour  of  Dempfter,  and  got  fome  witnefles  to  be  heard  in 
evidence  againft  him.  Upon  this  he  went  over  to  England, 
where  he  not  only  found  refuge,  but  a  very  handfome  wife, 
whom  he  carried  to  France,  when  he  returned  thither.  The 
author,  v/ho  furnifties  us  with  thefe  memoirs  of  Dempfter, 
tells  us,  that  this  woman's  going  along  the  ftreets  of  Paris, 
with  her  neck  and  fhoulders  uncovered,  drew  fuch  a  multitude 
of  gazers  about  herfelf  and  huft^and,  that,  if  they  had  not  re- 
louf,  tired  into  a  houfe,  they  had  certainly   been  ftifled  :    which 

fhevvs,  how  neceftary  it  is  to  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of  the 
place  where  we  are,  efpecially  in  regard  to  public  decency^ 
Dempfter  did  not  ftay  at  Paris  :  he  palled  the  Alpes,  and 
taught  polite  learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Pifa,  for  which  he 
had  a  good  falary.  Here,  as  he  was  one  day  returning  home 
irom  the  college,  he  was  told,  that  his  wife  was  run  away 
with,  and  that  his  fcholars  had  affifted  in  carrying  her  oftw 
This  incident  might  have  afHided  fome  men,  but  it  did  not 
Dempfter.  He  bore  it  like  a  Stoic;,  and  perhaps  was  not 
forry  to  be  rid  of  a  treafure,  which  he  had  found  fo  difficult  to 
keep.  He  read  le6lures  upon  polite  learning  in  feveral  univer- 
fities  ;  in  that  of  Nifmes  particularly,  where  he  difputed  for 
a  profeflbr's  chair,  and  carried  it.  He  went  to  Bologna,  and 
was  profeflbr  there  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  :  and  wsts  there 
alfo  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  della  Rotte.  He  died 
thereupon  the  5th  of  September  1625,  leaving  behind  him 
feveral  learned  works  :  as,  commentaries  upon  Roftnus  de 
antiquitatibus  Romanorum,     commentaries    upon  Claudian 

and 
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aiid  Corippus,  four  books  of  epiftles,  feveral  dramatic  pieces 
and  other  poems,  fome  books  of  law,  an  Apparatus  to  the 
hiftory  of  Scotland,  a  Martyrology  of  Scotland,  and  a  Lift  of 
the  Scotifh  writers.  He  was  hot  fo  good  a  catholic,  but  that 
Ibme  of  his  books  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition  Blount*s 
at  Rome,  and  were  condemned.  ?"!"" 

Dempfter  was  a  man  of  a  moft  prodigious  mernory  ;  info-  scq!  o!eT^ 
much  that  he  ufed  to  fay,  he  knew  not  what  it  Vv^as  to  forget. 
If  this  be  true,    which  however  we  can  fcarcely  think,  he 
might  well  deferve  the  name,  which  fome  writers  have  given 
him,  of  a  Living  library.     For  he  was  extremely  laborious,  Mlrxus  de 
as  the  fame  authors  relate,  and  feldom  read  lefs  than  fourteen  Script. 
hours  a  day ;  fo  that  he  muft  have  known  an  infinite  number  ^*^-  ^^^* 
of  things.     However,  he  had  all  thofe  defe6ls  which  men  of  ^'    ^"^^ 
great  memories  ufually  have.  He  wanted  judgment  in  an  high 
degree  ;  and  he  knew  fo  little  how  to  write  politely,  that  the 
celebrated  Balzac  hds  called  him  a  floven.     But  he  wanted  Balzac, 
another  quality,  which  is  not  fo  neceflarily  conhe£led  with  a  ^^"'^  "J* 
great  memory  ;  he  W'anted  fincerity  and  lionefty  as  a  writer,  ^^j^^  *^^'' 
To  do  hortour  to  Scotland,  he  made  a  prefent  to  that  country, 
not  only  of  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  writers,  but  alfo  of  books 
which  never  exifted.     Dempfier,  fays  a  certain  author,  "  has  Waraeus  de 
"  frequently,    in  his  catalogue   of  Scotifh  writers,  inferted  ^H^^-^'  ^^' 
''  thofe    of  England,    Wales,    and    Ireland,  juft  according  1x9.  apud* 
"  to   his  own  fancy  ;    and,    to  confirm   his  own  alTertlons,  Pope  Blount 
"  has  very   often    produced   authors    which    never    exifled,  ^'^ni.  Auth» 
*'  and   fictitious  works,    times,  and  places."      The   learned 
archbifhop    Uflier    has    cenfured    him     on    the     fam.e    ac- 
count.    "  It  is  a  fort  of  fi6lion  no  lefs  familiar  to  that  man, 
*'  than  his  mentioning  6f  books  never  wtitteri,  but  only  the 
*'  inventions  of  his  own  idle  brain."     But  not  proteflant  wri-  DePn'mord. 
tcrs  only  have  fpoken  of  him  in  this  manner  :    Papifts  have  ^"^^"-  ^^' 
done  the  fame,  as  the  following  words  of  monfieur  Baillet,  a       '  ^'^  '^' 
French    prieft,    fhali   teftify.      Thomas  Dempftcr,    fays    he, 
"  has  given  us  an  ecclefialiical  hiflory  of  Scotland  in  nineteen  Jugcmcns 
*'  booky,  wherein  he  f peaks  much  of  the  learned  men  In  that  '^"  Sayans,  , 
"  country.      But  though    he  was    an    able  man    in  other  p.  106.' 
"  refpe<5ls,  that  is,  in  matters  of  mere  learning,  yet  his  un-  Paiis,  1722* 
"  derflanding  was  not  the  more  found,  nor  his  judgment  the 
'*  more  folid,  nor  his  confcience  the  better  for  it.     He  could 
"  have  wifhed,  that  all  learned  men   had  been  Scots.     He 
forged  titles  of  books,  which  were  never  publifhed,  to  raife 
the  glory  of  his  native  country  ;  and  has  been  euiltv  of  fe- 
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«  veral  cheating  tricks,  by  which  he  has  loft  his  credit  among 
*«  men  of  learning." 

DENHAM  (fir  John)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet,  was 
the  only  fon  of  fir  John  Denham,  lent,  of  Little  Horfeley  in 
EiTex,  by  Eleanor,  daughter  of  fir  Garret  More,  lent,  baron 
Langhaine's  of  Mellefont  in  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dublin  in 
E^r'ft'^'^^  1 615,  his  father  having  been  fome  time  before  chief  baron  of 
matic'poeTs!  ^^^  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  lords  commiflioners 
Wood's  A-  the  year  of  that  kingdom ;  but,  upon  his  being  made,  in  the  year 
then.  Oxon.  161  y,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  he  was 
brought  by  him  to  London,  and  educated  there  in  fchool- 
learning.  In  the  year  1631,  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Trinity-college  in  Oxford  :  "  but  being 
"  looked  upon,  fays  mr.  Wood,  as  a  flow  and  dreaming 
"  young  man  by  his  feniors  and  contemporaries,  and  given 
*'  more  to  cards  and  dice  than  his  ftudy,  they  could  never  then 
*'  in  the  leaft  imagine,  that  he  could  ever  enrich  the  world 
*'  with  his  fancy  or  ifiue  of  his  brain,  as  he  afterwards  did." 
When  he  had  continued  there  three  years,  and  undergone  a 
public  examination  for  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he  went  to 
Lincoln's-inn  with  a  view  of  ftudying  the  law  :  but  his  itch  of 
gaming  continuing,  he  purfued  that  inftead  of  the  law,  and 
fquandered  away  ail  the  money  he  could  get.  His  father  being 
informed  of  his  evil  courfes,  and  threatening  to  difinherit  him, 
if  he  did  not  reform,  he  wrote  a  little  "  EfTay  upon  gaming  j" 
which  he  prefented  to  his  father,  in  order  to  fhew  him  what 
an  abhorrence  he  had  conceived  towards  it :  the  old  gentle- 
man's death  however,  which  was  in  1638,  no  fooner  hap- 
pened, than  he  returned  to  his  former  habits,  and  prefently 
loft  feveral  thoufand  pounds. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1641,  he  publifhed  his  tragedy, 

called  "  the  Sophy ;"  which  was  extremely  admired  by  the 

beft  judges,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Wal- 

'   ler,  who  took  occafion  from  this  piece  to  iay  of  the  author, 

that  "  he  broke  out  like  the  Irifh  rebellion,  threefcore  thou- 

*'  fand  ftrong,  when  no  body  was  aware,  or  in  the  leaft  fuf- 

*'  peded  it."    Soon  after  he  was  pricked  high  flieriff'of  Surry, 

and  made  governor  of  Farnham-caftle  for  the  king  :  but,  not 

being  well  lldlled  in  military  affairs,  he  quitted  that  poft  foon 

after,  and  retired  to  his  majefty  at  Oxford.     Here,  in  the  year 

Ipift.  dedi-  1643,  ^^  publiflied  his  famous  poem,  called  "  Cooper's  Hill; 

T?-^'  n  ^A-^    "  ^  poem,  fays  mr.  Dryden,  which,  for  majefty  of  ftile,  is, 

Rivaiiadies. ,,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^r^j  ^^^  ^^^  ftandard  of  good  writing."    Mr.  Pope 

has 
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has  celebrated  this  poem  very  highly  in  his  "  XVindforForefti" 
and  all  the  men  of  tafte  have  agreed  in  their  commendations  of 
it.  It  is  obferved  to  be  To  much  fuperior  to  fir  John  Denham*J 
other  poems,  that  fome  have  fufpeiled  him,  though  without 
any  juft  foundation,  not  to  have  been  the  author  of  it.  Thus, 
in  the  Seffion  of  the  Poets,  printed  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies, 
we  have  the  following  lines  *. 

Then  in  came  Denham,  that  limping  old  bard, 

Whofe  fame  on  the  Sophy  and  Cooper's  Hill  ftands  ; 

And  brought  many  flationers,  who  fwore  very  hard. 
That  nothing  fqJd  better,  except  'twere  his  lands. 

But  Apollo  advis'd  him  to  write  fomething  more. 

To  clear  a  fufpicion  which  pofleffed  the  court. 
That  Cooper's  Hill,  fo  much  bragg'd  on  before. 

Was  writ  by  a  vicar,  who  had  forty  pounds  for't. 

In  the  year  1647,  he  was  entrufted  by  the  queen  with  a 
ttieflage  to  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  army, 
and  to  whom  he  got  admittance  by  the  help  of  his  acquain- 
tance Hugh  Peters  ;  "  which  truft,  fays  he,  I  performed  with 
*'  great  fafety  to  the  perfons  with  whom  we  correfponded  t 
"  but  about  nine  months  after,  being  difcovered  by  their 
*'  knowledge  of  mr.  Cowley's  hand,  I  happily  efcaped  both 
*^  for  myfelf  and  them."  This  circumftance  of  his  life  is  rela- 
ted by  himfelf,  in  the  dedication  of  his  poems  to  king  Charles  II. 
In  April  1648.  he  conveyed  away  James  duke  of  York  into 
France,  as  Anthony  Wood  fays  ;  but  lord  Clarendon  afllires 
us,  that  the  duke  went  off  with  colonel  Bamfield  only,  who 
contrived  the  means  of  his  efcape.  Not  long  after,  he  was  jjj^  of  Re- 
fent  embaflador  from  king  Charles  II.  to  the  king  of  Poland  ;  bell.*  v.  iii. 
and  William,  afterwards  lord.  Crofts  was  joined  in  the  em-  P-  '• 
bafly  with  him.  Thus  among  his  poems  is  one  intitledj 
"  On  my  lord  Crofts's  and  my  journey  into  Poland,  from 
*'  whence  we  brought  10,000  1.  for  his  majefty,  by  the  deci- 
"  mation  of  his  <Scottifh  fubjecls  there."  About  the  year 
1652,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  his  paternal  eftate  being 
greatly  reduced  by  gaming  and  the  civil  wars,  he  was  kindly 
entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke  at  Wilton,  where,  and 
fometimes  at  London,  he  continued  with  that  nobleman  abovS' 
a  year.  At  the  reftoration  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  fur- 
veyor-general  of  all  his  majefty's  buildings  ;  and,  at  the  coro- 
nation  of  the  king,  was  created  knight  of  the  Bath.     Mr. 
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Wood  pretends,  that  king  Charles  I.  had  granted  our  poet  the 
reverfion  of  that  place,  after  the  deceafe  of  the  famous  Inigo 
Jones,  who  held  It  ;  but  fir  John  hlmfelf,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  poems,  afTures  us,  that  king  Charles  II,  at  his  depar- 
ture from  St.  Germalns  to  Jerfey,  was  pleafed  freely,  without 
his  aftiing  it,  to  confer  it  upon  him.  After  his  promotion  to 
this  office,  he  gave  over  his  poetical  lines,  and  "  made  it  his 
"  bufmefs,  he  fays,  to  draw  fuch  others,  as  might  be  more  fer- 
Dedicat.  tc  vlccable  to  his  majefty,  and,  he  hoped,  more  lafting."  He 
was  greatly  valued  for  his  admirable  genius  and  his  poetry  ; 
but,  upon  fome  difcontent  arifmg  from  a  fecond  marriage,  he 
had  the  misfortune,  amidft  all  his  glory,  to  lofe  his  ienfes. 
However,  he  was  foon  after  cured  of  this  diftemper,  and 
wrote  a  fine  copy  of  verfes  upon  the  death  of  Cowley ;  whom 
yet  he  furvived  but  a  few  months  ;  for  he  died  at  his  ofEce  near 
Whitehall,  which  he  had  before  built,  about  the  19th  of 
March  1668,  and  was  interred  on  the  23d  in  Weftminfter- 
Abbey,  near  the  graves  of  Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  Cowley. 

His  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed  together  in  one 
volume,  under  the  title  of  "  Poems  and  tranflations,  with  the 
*'  Sophy,  a  tragedy."  The  fixth  edition  is  that  of  17 19. 
Thefe  poems  are  fomewhat  above  twenty  in  number  ;  one  of 
which  is,  "  The  deftruction  of  Troy,  or,  an  efTay  upon  the 
'«  fecond  book  of  Virgil's  Eneid."  In  the  preface  to  it,  he 
remarks,  that  "  it  is  a  vulgar  error  in  tranflating  poets  to  af- 
*'  feS:  being  fid  us  interpres. — It  is  not  any  one's  bufinefs 
*'  alone  to  tranflate  language  into  language,  but  poefie  into 
"  poefie :  and  poefie  is  of  fo  fubtile  a  fpirit,  that,  in  pouring 
**  out  of  one  language  into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate  ;  and 
*'  if  a  new  fpirit  be  not  added  In  the  transfufion,  there  will 
*'  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mortuum,  there  being  certain 
''  graces  and  happinefles  peculiar  to  every  language,  which 
*'  give  life  and  energy  to  the  words."  Mr.  Dryden  mention- 
ing our  author's,  mr.  Waller's,  and  mr.  Cowley's  tranflations 
from  Virgil,  declares,  that  "  it  is  the  utmoll:  of  his  ambition 
Dedicat-.  to  "  to  be  thought  their  equal,  or  not  to  be  much  inferior  to 
Ti-anfiat.  of  jc  them."  Another  of  his  poems  is  intitled,  "  Cato  major,  of 
"*^^" '  "old  age."  It  is  taken  from  the  Latin  of  Tully ;  but  he  tells 
us,  that  "  intending  to  tranflate  this  piece  into  profe,  where 
"  tranflation  ought  to  be  flricSt,  finding  the  matter  very  proper 
"  for  verfe,  he  took  the  liberty  to  leave  out  what  was  only 
'«  necefiary  to  that  age  and  place,  and  to  take  or  add  what 
**  was  proper  to  this  prefent  age  and  occafion,  by  laying  the 
^*  fenfe  clofer,  and  in  fewer  words,  according  to  the  ftyle  and 
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*^'  ear  of  thefe  times.  The  three  firft  parts,  fays  he,  I  dedi- 
'«  cate  to  my  old  friends,  to  take  off  thofe  melancholy  reflec- 
"  trons,  which  the  fenfe  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death,  may 
"  give  them.  The  laft  part  1  think  neceffary  for  the  con- 
"  virion  of  thofe  many,  who  believe  not,  or  at  leaft  mind 
*'  not,  theimmortality  ofthe  foul,"  &c, 

Befides  this  colledtion  of  poems  and  tranflatlons.  Wood 
mentions  ''  A  panegyric  on  his  excellency  tlie  lord  general 
"  George  Monk,  commander  in  chief,"  &c.  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1659,  and  generally  afcribed  to  him,  though 
his  name  is  not  to  it.  ''  A*  new  verfion  of  the  book  of 
"  Pfalms.  A  prologue  to  his  majefty  at  the  firft  play  prefented 
"  at  the  Cock-pit  in  Whitehall,  being  part  of  that  noble  enr 
*'  tertainment,  which  their  majefties  received  on  the  20th  of 
"  November  in  1660,  from  his  grace  the  duke  of  Albemarle. 
''  The  true  prefbyterian  without  difguife :  or,  a  chara6ler  of 
"  a  prefbyterian's  ways  and  anions."  Lond.  16S0.  Our 
Author's  name  is  to  this  poem  ;  but  it  was  then  queflioned 
by  many,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  it.  In  the  year  1666, 
there  were  printed  by  ileajth,  in  8vo,  certain  poems,  Intitled, 
''  Directions  to  a  painter,"  in  four  copies  or  parts,  each  dedi- 
cated to  king  Charles  II.  They  were  very  fatyrically  written 
ao-ainft  feveral  perfons  engaged  in  the  Dutch  war  in  the  year 
1665.  At  the  end  of  them  was  a  piece,  intitled,  *'  Claren- 
*'  don*s  Houfe-warming",  and  after  that  his  "  Epitaph  ** ; 
both  containing  bitter  refledions  on  that  excellent  nobleman. 
Sir  John  Denham's  name  is  to  thefe  pieces  ;  but  they  were  ge- 
nerally thought  to  be  written  by  the  well-known  Andrew 
Marvel  :  the  printer,  however,  being  difcovered,  was  fen- 
;enced  tq  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  the  f^me, 

DENNIS  (John)  a  celebrated  critic,  was  born  in 
London  in  the  year  1657  ;  his  father  being  a  fadler  and  emi- 
nent citizen.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow  on  the  Hill,  and 
thence  removed  to  Caiqs  college  in  Cambridge  in  1675.  He 
took  a  bachelor's  degree  in  that  uniyerfity,  and  afterwards 
travelled  through  France  and  Italy.  At  his  return  he  fct  up 
for  a  wit  and  a  fine  gentleman  ;  and  having  fome  fortufie, 
which  was  left  him  by  an  uncle,  held  every  attainment  in  con- 
tempt, that  did  not  relate  to  poetry  and  tafte.  As  contemptible 
as  he  is  now  become,  he  had  then  qualities  enough,  to  recom-  .v* 

mend  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  '^' 

perfonages  for  birth,  wit,  and  learning;  fuch  as  the  duke  of 
Buckinghamlhire,  the  earls  of  Halifax  and  Pembroke,  Walter 
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Moyle,  efq ;  Dryden,  Wicherly,  Congreve,  Southern,  Garth* 
who  really  had  an  opinion  of  his  talents  :  but  the  black  paflions 
were  fo  predominant  in  him,  and  his  pride,  envy,  jealoufy, 
and  fufpicion,  hurried  him  into  fo  many  abfurd  and  ridiculous 
meafures,  that  his  life  appears  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  mix- 
ture of  folly  and  madnefs.  Upon  his  firfl:  introdudion  to  the 
earl  of  Halifax,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  intoxicated  with 
fomevery  fine  wines,  which  he  had  not  been  u fed  to.  Thefe 
had  aftrange  effect  upon  him,  and  made  him  fo  very  impatient 
of  contradi6lion,  that,  rifmg  on  a  fudden,  he  rulhed  out  of 
the  room,  and  overturned  the  fide-board  of  plate  and  glafles, 
as  he  went.  The  next  morning  feeing  Mr.  Moyle,  who  was 
one  of  the  company,  he  told  him  he  had  quite  forgot  every 
thing  that  happened,  for  he  was  much  in  liquor,  and  defired 
he  would  tell  him  in  what  manner  he  went  away ;  '  Why', 
faid  mr.  Moyle,  '  you  went  away  like  the  devil,  and  took  one 
'  corner  of  the  houfe  with  you'. 

'  He  began  to  be  a  writer  as  early,  if  not  earlier,  than  1690, 
and  fo  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1733,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  always  making 
attacks  upon  fome-body  or  other,  and  thereby  became  em- 
broiled in  quarrels,  in  which  he  generally  had  the  worft  of  it. 
In  1692,  he  wrote  a  Pindaric  ode  on  king  William,  occafioned 
by  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  Aghrim  ;  and,  in  1695,  a  Pin- 
daric poem,  called  '  The  court  of  death ',  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  queen  Mary.  Upon  the  death  of  king  William, 
he  publifhed  another  poem,  called  the  'Monument';  after 
which  he  wrote  fome  pieces  in  profe ;  amongft  which,  ia 
1702,  was,  '  Prieftcraft  dangerous  to  religion  and  the  go- 
'  vernment',  in  anfwer  to  a  piece  of  the  celebrated  dr.  Sache- 
verell,  intitled,  <  The  political  union';  the  defign  of  which 
was  to  fhew,  that  the  church  was  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
flate.  He  wrote  two  poems  on  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies ;  for  the  firft  of  which  he  had  a  prefent  of  lool, 
from  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  foon  after,  through  his 
intereft,  a  fme-cure  in  the  cuftoms  of  about  120I.  perann. 

In  1704  came  out  his  favourite  tragedy,  '  Liberty  afTerted', 
jn  which  are  fo  many  fevere  ftrokes  upon  the  French  nation, 
that  he  thought  they  were  never  to  be  forgiven.  He  really 
perfuaded  himfelf,  as  it  is  related  of  him,  that  the  king  of 
France  would  never  make  peace  with  England,  unlefs  the 
Author  of  '  Liberty  aflerted '  was  delivered  up  to  him  :  and 
upon  this  full  perfuafion  of  his  own  importance,  is  faid  to 
have  waited  on  his  patron^  the  duke  of  Marlboroughj  when 
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the  congreis  was  held  at  Utrecht  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  de- 
fire  "  that  no  fuch  article  might  be  flipulated,  as  his  being 
"  given  up".  The  duke  told  him,  that,  "  he  was  forry  he 
"  could  not  ferve  him,  for  he  really  had  no  intereft  v/ith  any 
"  of  the  minifters  of  that  time  ** ;  but  faid,  that  "  he  fancied 
*'  his  cafe  was  not  fo  defperate  as  he  imagined  ;  that  he  had 
*'  indeed  made  no  fuch  provlfion  for  himfelf,  yet  could  not 
*«  help  thinking,  that  he  had  done  the  French  almoft  as  much 
"  damage  as  even  mr.  Dennis  himfelf".  Another  ftory  re- 
lating to  this  affair  is,  that  walking  near  the  beach  of  the  fea, 
when  he  was  at  a  gentleman's  houfe  on  the  coaft  of  SufTex, 
he  faw  a  (hip  failing,  as  he  imagined,  towards  him.  Upon 
this  he  fufpe6ted  himfelf  betrayed,  and  therefore  made  the  beft 
of  his  way  to  London,  without  taking  any  leave  of  his  hoft, 
but  proclaiming  him  a  traytor,  who,  he  faid,  had  decoyed 
him  down  to  his  houfe,  that  he  might  give  him  up  to  the 
French ;  who  had  certainly  carried  him  off,  if  he  had  not 
efcaped  as  he  did. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  ftories  which  are  told  of 
this  ftrange  man.  In  1709  he  publiflied  a  tragedy  called,  Ap- 
pius  and  Virginia,  which  met  with  no  fuccefs,  but  for  which 
he  invented  a  new  kind  of  thunder.  Being  at  the  play-houfe 
a  few  nights  after  the  ill  fate  of  his  own  play,  and  hearing  it 
thunder,  he  ftarted  up  of  a  fudden,  and  cried  out  aloud, 
*'  That's  my  thunder,  by  G —  !  How  thefe  rafcals  ufe  me  ! 
"  They  will  not  have  my  play,  yet  fteal  my  thunder.     In 

17 12,  he  wrote  againft  Pope's  "  Elfay  on  criticifm  ",  and  in 

17 13,  againft  mr.  Addifon's  "  Cato  "  ;  which  occafioned  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "  The  Narrative  of  dr.  Robert  Norris  con- 
*^  cerning  the  ftrange  and  deplorable  frenzy  of  mr.  John  Den- 
<'  nis ",  now  printed  in  Swift's  Mifcellanies ;  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  quarrel,  which  provoked  mr.  Pope  to  put 
him  into  his  Dunciad.  He  wrote  many  other  pieces,  in  all 
which  he  fhewed,  that  he  had  better  talents  (as  far  as  he  had 
talents)  for  judging  of  the  performances  of  others,  than  for 
producing  any  thing  of  himfelf;  which  made  a  fmart  fellow 
fay,  that  "  Dennis  was  the  fitteft  man  in  the  world  to  inftru£l 
"  a  dramatic  v^riter  ;  for  he  laid  down  rules  for  writing  good 
''  plays,  and  fhewed  him  what  were  bad  by  his  own  ". 

D  E  R  H  A  M  (William)  an  excellent  Englifti  philo- 
fopher  and  divine,  was  born  at  Stowton  near  Worcefter,  upon 
the  26th  of  November  1657  ;  and  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Blockley  in  that  county.    Upon  the  14th  of  May  1675, 
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he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  college  Oxford ;  and  by  the 
time  he  took  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  was  greatly  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  learning,  and  other  valuable  and  eminent  qua- 
lifications. He  was  ordained  deacon  by  dr.  Compton,  bilhop 
of  London,  upon  the  29th  of  May  1681;  and  prieft;by  dr. 
Seth  Ward,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  upon  the  9th  of  July  1682. 
He  had  been  recommended  by  dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  the  prefi- 
dent  of  his  college,  to  this  laft  bifhop,  before  he  was  in  orders ; 
who  immediately  after  procured  him  a  chaplainfliip  to  a  lady 
of  quality.  On  the  5th  of  July  16S2,  he  was  prefepted  by 
mr.  Neville  to  the  vicarage  of  Wargrave  inBerkfhire;  byt  he 
did  not  continue  there  above  (even  years,  for  on  the  3 lit  of 
Auguft  1689,  he  was  prefented  by  mrs.  Jane  Bray  to  the  va- 
luable rev5lory  of  Upminfter  in  EfTex,  This  living,  lying  at 
not  more  than  a  convenient  diftance  from  London,  afforded 
,  Jjim  an  opportunity  of  converfmg  and  correfponding  v/ith  the 
greateft  virtuofo's  in  the  nation.  Being  therefore  in  a  retire- 
ment, fuitable  to  his  contemplative  and  philofophici^l  temperj^ 
he  applied  himfelf  with  great  eagernefs  to  the  ftudy  of  nature, 
and  to  mathematics  and  experimental  philofophy ;  in  which 
he  became  fo  eminent,  that  he  was  foon  after  chofen  fellow  of 
the  royal  fociety.  He  proved  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  and  in- 
duftrious  members  of  it,  frequently  publifhing  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  TranfaiSlions  curious  obfervations  and  valuable  pieces  ; 
of  which  thefe  following  are  the  particulars,  i.  Part  of  a  let- 
ter dated  December  the  6th  1697,  giving  an  account  of  fome 
experiments  about  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
^t  the  top  aiid  bottom  of  the  monument  in  London  ;  and  alfo 
a  defcription  of  a  por|:able  barometer.     2.  A  letter  dated  Ja- 

'^^!'^  nuary  tjie  13th  1697-8,  about  a  contrivance  to  meafure  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  by  a  circle  on  one  of 
the  weather  plates :  with  a  regifter  or  diary  of  the  weather. 

Ibid.  No.     obferved   every  day   at    Upminfter,    during  the   year    1697. 

»37-  3.  A  letter   to   dr.   Sjoane;  with  a  regifter   of  the  weather, 

vi'inds,  barometer's  height,  and  quantity  of  rain  falling  at  Up- 

No.  2>^o.      rninfter  in  Eflex,  during  the  year  1698.     4.  A  regifter  of  the 

No.  262.  weather,  &c.  as  above,  for  the  year  1699.  In  thtfe  regifters, 
he  exhibits  to  view,  m  feparate  columns,  every  day,  at  the 
hours  of  eight,  twelve,  and  nine,  the  weather,  winds,  clouds, 
height  of  the  barometer,  rain, '  &c.  5.  Obfervations  on  the 
death-watch,  or  that  in[e6t  which  makes  a  noiielike  the  beats 
^■>:<  of  a  watch.  6.  Obfervations  on  the  weather,  rain,  winds, 
&:c.  for  1699,  1700,  1701,  1702,  compared  with  other  ob- 
f^rvalions  made  at  Towniey  in  Lancafliire  by  mr.  Tov/nley.j 

and 
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and  communicated  to  our  author.     7.  An  account  of  fome  No.  286^ 
jpots  obferved    in  the  fun  in  June  1703.     8.  Obfervations  on  No.  288. 
the  great  florm,  November  the  26th,   1703.     9.  The  hiftory  No.  289. 
of  the  death-watch.     From  which  the  fuperllitious  may  learn,  no.  291. 
to  the  great  eafe  and  comfort  of  their  fouls,  that  the  tickling 
noife  of  this  minute  creature,  which  fills  them  with  fuch  ter- 
rors and  forebodings,  is  nothing  more  than  a  wooing  a61:,  and 
commonly  heard  in  July,  or  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft. 
10.  An   account  of  an  inftrument  for  finding  the  meridian, 
with  a  defcription  of  the  fame.     1 1.  Experiments  on  the  mo-  Ibid. 
tion  of  pendulums  in  vacuo.     12.  A  profpeft  of  the  weather.  No.  294. 
wnnds,  and  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  on  the 
firft  day  of  the  month  ;  and  of  the  whole  rain  in  every  month 
in  the  year  1703,  and  the  beginning  of  1704  :   obferved  at  ' 
Townley  in  Lancafhire  by  R.  Townley,  efq;  and  at  Upmin- 
fter  in  EiTex  by  our  author.    13.  An  account  of  a  glade  of  light  No.  297, 
k^Vi  in  the  heavens,  upon  the  20th  of  March  1705-6.     14.  No.  305. 
Tables  of  the  weather,  &c.  for  the  year  1705.     15.  An  ac- No.  309. 
count  of  a  pyramidal  appearance  in  the  heavens,  feen  in  Eflex 
upon  the  3d  of  April  1707.    16.  Experiments  and  obfervations  No.  310. 
on  the  motion  of  found  ;  in  Latin.      17.  On  the  migration  of  No.  313.- 
birds.    18.  An  account  of  an  efclipfe  of  the  fun,  upon  the  3d  of  No.  315. 
September  1708,  as  obferved  at  Upmlnfter  :  and  of  an  eclipfe 
of  the  moon,  upon  the  i8th  of  September  1708.     19.  An  ac-  No.  320. 
count  of  a  ftrange  meteor,  or  aurora  borealis,  in  Sept.  or 
P6t.  1706.    20.  An  account  of  a  child's  crying  in  the  womb.  ^^'^^*  ' 

It  was  the  child  of  one  Clark  of  Horn-Church  in  EiTex,  who    ^*  ^^^V^|^ 
was  heard  to  cry  in  his  mother's  womb,  at  times,  for  five  VW^ 

weeks.     21.  The  hiftory  of  the  great  froft  in  1708.     22.  Ibid.      1>F 
Account  of  fpots  obferved  in  the  fun  by  our  author,  from  1703 
101708;  and  from   1707  to  171 1.      23.  Of  fubterraneous  No.  330* 
trees  found  at  Dagenham-Breach  in  EiTex.     24,  Account  of  No.  335. 
an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  feen  at  Upminiler  upon  the  12th  of 
January  171 1-12.     25.  Of  a  woman  big  with  child,  and  ha- No.  336, 
ying  the  fmall-pox,  delivered  of  a  child  having  the  fame  dif- 
temper,  on  the  8th  of  September  1713.     26.    An  account  No.  337. 
of  the  rain  at  Upminuer  for  eighteen  years.     27.  Tables  of  No.  341, 
the  barometrical  altitudes  for  1708,  at  Zurich  in  Switzerland  ^ 
and  of  the  rain  of  Pifa  in  Italy,  and  Zurich,  and  Upminfler, 
for  1707,  1708  :    with  remarks  on  the  winds,  heat,  and  cold,  '^^^^* 
^c.     28.  Mifchiefs  occafioned  by  fwallowing  the  ftones  of 
hullace  and  floes.     This  piece  may  be  read  with  great  advan-  No.  3^ 
tage  by  thofe,  who  fancy,  very   abfurdly,  that  the   flones  of 
^ocs,  cherries,  6cc.  arc  ufeful  in  preventing  a  furfeit  from  the 
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fruit.     29.  Extracts  from  mr.  Gafcoigne's  and  mr.  Crabtree's 
letters,  proving  mr.  Gafcoigne  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  telefcopic  fights  of  mathematical  inftruments,  and  not  the 
No.  352.     French.     30.  Obfervations  about  v^^afps,  and  the  difference 
No.  3S2.     of  their  fexes.     31.  Obfervations  on   the  lumen  boreale,   or 
No.  398.     ftreaming,  on  the  8th  of  October  1726.     32.  Tables  of  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  from   1 700  to   1727;  with  re- 
No.  402.     rnarks  on  thofe  tables.     33.  The  difference  in  time  of  the 
meridians  of  divers  places,  computed  from  obfervations  on  the 
No.  407.      eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  fatellites.     34.  A  letter  to  fir  Hans  Sloane, 
bart.  containing  a  defcription  of  fome  uncommon  appearances. 
No.  410.      obferved  in  an  aurora  borealis,  on  the  13th  of  06tober  1728. 
35.  Of  the  meteor  called  the  ignis  fatuus,  from  obfervations 
made  in  England  by  our  author,  and  others  in  Italy,  commu- 
No.  411.     Plicated  by  fir  Thomas  Dereham,  bart. 

We  have  placed  thefe  feveral  pieces  here  together,  becaufe 
they  are  of  the  fame  kind  and  nature,  and  were  all  publiflied 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadions  ;  we  fhall  now  return,  and 
proceed  to  his  other  works.  He  publifhed  in  his  younger  years, 
"  The  artificial  clock-maker :  or,  A  treatife  of  watch  and 
*^  clock' work,  fhewing  to  the  meaneft  capacities  the  art  ofcal- 
*'  culating  numbers  to  all  forts  of  movements  ;  the  way  to  alter 
"  clock-work  ;  to  make  chimes,  and  fet  them  to  mufical  notes ; 
*'  and  to  calculate  and  correct  the  motion  of  pendulums.  Alfo 
"  Numbers  for  divers  movements  :  with  the  ancient  and  mo- 
*'  dern  hiftory  of  clock- work;  and  many  inftruments,  tables, 
*'  and  other  matters,  never  before  publifhed  in  any  other 
*'  book."  The  fourth  edition  of  this  book,  with  large  emen- 
dations, was  publifhed  in  1734,  i2mo.  In  the  years  171 1 
and  1712,  he  preached  fixteen  fermons  at  mr.  Boyle's  Lec- 
tures ;  which,  having  put  into  a  new  form,  he  publifhed  in 
17 1 3,  under  this  title,  "  Phyfico-Theology  ;  or,  a  Demon- 
*'  ftration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  his  works 
*'  of  creation  :  with  large  notes,  and  many  curious  obferva- 
*'  tions.'*  8vo.  And  in  purfuance  of  the  fame  defign,  he 
publifhed,  in  1714,  "  Aflro-Theology;  or,  a  Demonftration 
*'  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  a  furvey  of  the 
''  heavens.  Illuflrated  with  copper-plates."  8vo.  Thefe 
works,  the  former  efpecially,  have  been  highly  and  juftly  va- 
lued, and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.  In  the  year  17 16, 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Windfor,  being  at  that  time  chaplain 
to  his  prefent  majefty,  then  prince  of  V/ales;  and,  in  1730, 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  the  fervices  he  had 
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<lonc  to  religion  by  his  culture  of  natural  knowledge— Ob  li- 
bros,  as  the  terms  of  the  diploma  run,  ab  ipfo  editos,  quibus 
phyficum  et  mathefui  audiorem  reddidit,  et  ad  religionem 
veramque  fidem  exornandam  revocavit.  But  to  go  on  with^ 
his  writings.  When  Eleazar  Albin  publifhed  his  Natural  - 
hiftory  of  birds,  and  Englifh  infcdls,  in  four  volumes,  4tOj 
with  many  beautiful  cuts,  it  was  accompanied  with  very  cu- 
rious notes  and  obfervations  by  our  learned  author.  He  alfo 
revifed  the  Mifcellanea  curiofa,  publifhed  in  three  volumes, 
8vo,  17^6.  The  laft  thing  he  publifhed  of  his  owncompofi- 
tion,  was,  "  Chrifto-Theology ;  or,  a  Demonftration  of  the 
"  divine  authority  of  the  Chriftian  religion,,  being  the  fub- 
"  fiance  of  a  fermon  preached  at  Bath,  on  November  the  2d,^ 
"  1729,  and  publifned  at  the  earneft  requefl  of  the  auditory.' 
Lond.  1730,  8vo.  But,  befides  his  own,  he  publifhed  fome 
pieces  of  the  famous  philofopher  mr.  Ray,  and  gave  new  edi- 
tions of  others,  v/ith  great  additions  from  the  author's  own 
manufcripts.  (See  art.^RAY.)  To  him  the  world  is  likewife 
indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  "  Philofophical  experiments 
*'  and  obfervations  of  the  late  eminent  dr.  Robert  Hooke, 
''  and  other  eminent  virtuofo's  in  his  time."  Lond.  1726, 
8vo,  with  copper  cuts.  He  communicated  alfo  to  the  royal  PhiLTranf. 
fociety  feveral  pieces,  which  he  received  from  his  learned  cor-  ^°'  36f» 
reipondents. 

Thus  this  great  and  good  man,  having  fpent  his  life  in  the 
mofl  agreeable  and  improving  ftudy  of  nature,  and  made  all 
his  refearches  therein  fubfervient  to  the  caufe  of  true  religion 
and  virtue,  died  at  length,  in  his  78th  year,  upon  the  5th  of 
April  1735,  at  Upminfter,  where  he  was  buried.  He  left 
behind  him  a  valuable  collection  of  curiofities;  among  the 
refl,  he  had  colledted  a  fpecimen  of  infe£ls,  and  of  mofl  kinds 
of  birds  in  this  ifland,  of  which  he  had  preferved  the  male  and 
female.  It  may  be  neceilary  jufl  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Derham 
was  very  well  fkilled  in  medical,  as  well  as  phyfical  know- 
ledge ;  and  was  conflantly  a  phyfician  to  the  bodies  as  well  as 
fouls  of  his  parifliioners. 

DES  BARREAUX  (James  de  Vallec,  Lord)  a 
French  nobleman,  and  born  at  Paris  in  the  year  1602,  was, 
like  the  Englifh  lord  Rochefler,  a  great  wit,  a  great  libertine, 
and  a  great  penitent.  He  made  a  vaft  progrefs  in  his  fludies 
under  the  jefuits,  who,  perceiving  he  had  a  genius  capable  of 
any  thing,  endeavoured  to  get  him  into  their  fociety  ;  but  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  family  would  ever  liften  to  the  propofal.    He 

did 
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did  not  love  them,  and  ufed  to  rail  at  them  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  He  was  intimate  with  Theophile,  who  was  advo- 
cate-general, and  afterwards  prefident  in  the  parliament  of 
Paris  5  and,  being  very  handfome  in  his  youth,  it  is  faid,  that 
Theophile  was  in  love  with  him,  and  fometimes  even  jealous 
of  him.  Some  pretend,  that  he  abufed  him;  but  Des  Bar- 
rcaux*s  friends  have  afTured  us,  that  he  always  abhorred  that 
unnatural  vice.  He  was  very  young,  when  his  father  procu- 
red him  the  place  of  a  counsellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
His  wit  was  admired  there,  but  he  would  never  report  a  caufe  ; 
for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  fordid  occupation,  and  unwor- 
thy of  a  man  of  parts,  to  read  wrangling  papers  with  attention, 
and  to  endeavour  to  underftand  them.  He  loft  that  place  from 
the  following  cauje.  Cardinal  Richlieu  falling  in  love  with 
the  celebrated  beauty  Marion  de  Lorme,  whofe  affe£lions 
were  intirely  placed  on  our  Des  Barreaux,  propofed  to  him  by 
a  third  hand,  that  if  he  would  refign  his  miftiefs,  he  fliould 
have  whatever  he  fliould  defire.  Des  Barreaux  anfwered  the 
propofal  no  otherwife  than  in  a  jefting  way  j  feigning  all 
along  to  believe  the  cardinal  incapable  of  fo  much  weaknefs. 
This  enraged  the  minlfter  fo  highly,  that  he  perfecuted  our 
counfellor  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  forced  him  not  only  to 
quit  his  place,  but  to  leave  the  kingdom. 

As  Des  Barreaux  loved  his  liberty  and  his  pleafures  ex- 
tremely, he  did  not  find  himfelf  unhappy  in  having  quitted  the 
long  robe.     He  made  a  great  number  of  La^in  and  French 
verfes,  and  fome  very  pretty  fongs  ;  but  he  never  purfued  any 
I  thing  but  gpod  cheer  and  diverfions.     He  v/as  vaftly  enter- 

taining in  company,  and  greatly  fought  after  bv  all  men  of 
wit  and  tafte.  He  had  his  particular  friends  in  the  fcveral 
provinces  of  France,  whpm  he  frequently  yifited  ;  for  he  took 
a  pleafure  in  fhifting  his  quarters,  according  to  the  feafons  of 
the  year.  In  winter,  he  went  to  fcek  the  fun  on  the  coafts 
of  Provence.  He  pafTed  the  three  worft  months  in  the  year  at 
Marfeilles.  The  houfe,  which  he  called  his  favourite,  was 
that  of  the  count  de  Clermont  de  Lodeve  in  Languedoc ; ' 
where,  he  ufed  to  fay,  good  cheer  and  liberty  were  on  their 
throne.  Sometimes  he  went  to  mr.  de  Balzac  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charante;  but  his  chief  refidence  was  at  Chenailles  on 
the  Loire.  His  general  view  in  thefe  ramblings  was  to  fearch 
put  the  beft  fruits  and  the  beft  wines  in  the  climates  :  howe- 
ver, it  muft  be  obferved,  in  juftice  to  him,  that  the  pleafures 
of  thc'niind,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  body,  were  fometimes 
tl^e  occafion  of  his  journeys;  as,  when  he  went  into  Holland, 
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on  purpofe  to  fee  mr.  Des  Cartes,  and  to  improve  by  the  In-  Baillet,  vie 
ilrudions  of  that  great  genius.  de  Des  Car- 

His  friends  and  relations  do  not  deny,  that  he  was  a  great  ^^\^l^  "* 
libertine ;  but  they  pretend,  that  P^ame,  according  to  cuftom, 
has  faid  more  of  him  than  is  true,  and  that.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion.  They 
fay,  that  he  did  not  difapprove  the  truths  of  Chriftianity,  and 
wifhed  to  be  fully  convinced  of  them ;  but  he  thought  nothing 
was  fo  difficult  to  a  man  of  wit  as  to  believe.  He  was  born  a 
catholic,  but  he  had  not  the  leaft  faith  either  in  the  worfhip 
or  doctrines  of  the  Romifh  religion  j  and  he  ufed  to  fay,  that,. 
If  the  fcriptures  are  the  rule  of  our  a6lions  and  of  our  belief, 
there  was  no  better  religion  than  the  proteftant.  However  all 
this  might  be,  it  is  certain,  that  four  or  five  years  before  his 
death,  he  intirely  forfook  his  vicious  courfes  :  he  paid  his 
debts,  and,  having  never  been  married,  gave  up  the  remain- 
der of  his  eftate  to  his  fiflers ;  referving  to  himfelf  for  life  an 
annuity  of  four  thoufand  livres.  He  then  retired  to  Chalon 
on  the  Saone,  which  he  faid  was  the  befl  and  purefl  air  in 
France ;  hired  a  fmall  houfe ;  and  was  vifited  by  the  better 
fort  of  people,  particularly  by  the  bifhop,  who  afterwards 
fpoke  well  of  him.  He  died  in  that  city,  like  a  good  Chriflian, 
in  the  year  1674.  He  had  made  a  devout  fonnet  two  or  three 
years  before  his  death,  which  being  reckoned  a  very  fine  one, 
and  not  eafily  to  be  met  with,  we  will  here  infert  at  length: 

'  Grand  Dieu,  tesjugemens  font  remplls  d'equite; 
'  Toujours  tu  prens  plaifir  a  nous  etre  propice : 
'  Mais  j'ai  tant  fait  de  mal,  que  jamais  ta  bonte 
'  Ne  me  pardonnera  fans  choquer  ta  juflice. 
^  Oiiy,  mon  Dieu,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 
*  Ne  lailTe  a  ton  pouvoir  que  le  choix  du  fuplice  : 
^  Ton  intereft  s'oppofe  a  ma  felicite  ; 

<  Et  ta  clemcnce  meme  attend  que  je  perifle  : 

<  Contentc  ton  defir  puis  qu'il  t'eft  glorieux  ; 

*■  OfFenfe  toy  des  pleurs  qui  coulent  de  mes  yeux ; 

'  Donne,  frappe,  ill  efl  temps,  rens  moi  guerre  pour  guerre  : 

^  J'adore  en  perifTant  la  raifon  qui  t'aigrit :. 

'  Mais  dcflus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnerre, 

*^  Qiii  ne  foit  tout  couvert  du  fang  de  Jefus  Ghrift.' 
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The  fenfe  is  this  : 

Great  God,  thy  judgments  are  equitable ; 

Merey  is  ftill  thy  darling  attribute  : 

Yet  llich  a  v/retch,  (o  full  of  guilt  am  I, 

Though  mercy  pleads,  juftice  forbids  to  fave. 

Yes,  yes,  my  God,  my  great  impiety 

Leaves  thee  the  choice  of  punifhment  alone : 

Thy  caufe  cries  out  againft  my  happinefs, 

And  ev'n  thy  clemency  awaits  my  fall. 

Then  fatisfy  thy  glory's  juft  demand. 

And  let  my  failing  tears  provoke  thy  wrath  : 

Now,  thunder,  ftrike,  and  give  me  war  for  v/ar : 

Falling  I  own  the  juitice  of  the  blow  : 

But,  rnark'd  for  vengeance,  let  me  not  defpair ; 

Fall  where  thy  thunders  will,  the  blood  of  Chrift  is  there. 

DEVEREUX  (Robert)  earlofEfiex,  isihemorable  for 
having  been  a  great  favourite,  and  an  unhappy  vidlim  to  the 
arts  of  his  enemies  and  his  own  ambition,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  fon  of  Walter  the  firft  earl  of  Eflex,  and 
born  upon  the  loth  of  November  1567,  at  NetheWood,  his  fa- 
ther's feat  in  Here fordfh ire.  His  father  dying,  when  he  v/as 
only  in  the  loth  year  of  his  age,  recommended  him  to  the 
prote6lion  of  William  Cecil  lord  Burleigh,  whom  he  appointed 
his  guardian.  Two  years  after,  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge  by  this  lord,  who  placed  him  in  Trinity-col- 
lege, under  the  care  of  dr.  Whitgift,  then  mafter  of  it,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  was  educated  there 
with  much  ftricSlnefs,  and  applied  himfelf  to  learning  with  great 
,  diligence  j  though  it  is  faid,  that,  in  his  tender  years,  there 
did  not  appear  any  pregnant  figns  of  that  extraordinary  genius, 
which  flione  forth  in  him  afterwards.  In  the  year  1582,  ha- 
ving taken  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  foon  after  left 
Cambridge,  and  retired  to  his  own  houfe  at  Lampfie  in  South- 
Wales,  where  he  fpent  fome  time ;  and  became  fo  enamoured 
of  his  rural  retreat,  that  he  was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
quit  it.  His  firft  appearance  at  court,  at  leaft  as  a  candidate 
for  royal  favour,  was  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  age  5  and 
f^  he  brought  thither  a  fine  perfon,  an  agreeable  behaviour,  and 

an  aiFability  which  procured  him  many  friends.  By  degrees 
he  fo  far  overcame  the  relu6t:ance  he  fhewed  to  ufing  the  af- 
iiftance  of  the  earl  of  Leicefter,   who  had  been  his  father's 

enemy. 
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enemy,  that  in  the  year  1585  he  accompanied  him  to  Holland, 
where  we  find  him  next  year  in  the  field,  with  the  title  of 
general  of  the  horfe.  In  this  quality  he  gave  the  higheft  proofs 
of  perfonal  courage  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  fought  Septem- 
ber the  22d,  1586  ;  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  made, 
the  year  after,  mafter  of  the  horfe  in  the  room  of  the  lord 
Leicefter  promoted.  In  the  year  1588  he  continued  to  rife, 
and  indeed  almoft  reached  the  fummit  of  his  fortune :  for, 
when  her  majefty  thought  fit  to  aflemble  an  army  at  Tilbury, 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  in  cafe  the  Spaniards  fhould 
land,  fhe  gave  the  command  of  it,  under  herfelf,  to  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  and  created  the  earl  of  EfTex  general  of  the 
horfe.  From  this  time  he  was  confidered  as  the  favourite  de- 
clared ;  and,  if  there  was  any  mark  yet  ^wanting  to  fix  the 
people's  opinion  in  that  refpect,  it  was  fhewn  by  the  queen's 
conferring  on  him  the  honour  of  the  garter. 

We  need  not  wonder,  that  fo  quick  an  elevation,  and  to  Co 
great  a  height,  fhould  afFe6t  fo  young  a  man  as  the  earl  of  Ef- 
fex ;  who  fhewed  from  henceforwards  a  very  high  fpirit,  and 
often  behaved  petulantly  enough  to  the  queen  herfelf,  who  yet 
did  not  love  to  be  controuled  by  her  fubje6ls.  Kis  eagernefs 
about  this  time  to  difpute  her  favour  with  fir  Charles  Blunt, 
afterwards  lord  Montjoy  and  earl  of  Devonfhire,  coft  him 
fome  blood  ;  for  fir  Charles,  thinking  himfelf  affronted  by  the 
earl,  challenged  him,  and,  after  a  fhort  difpute,  wounded 
him  in  the  knee.  The  queen,  fo  far  from  being  difpleafed 
with  it,  is  faid  to  have  fworn  a  good  round  oath,  that  it  was 
fit  fomebody  fhould  take  him  down,  otherwife  there  would  be 
no  ruling  him.  However,  fhe  reconciled  the  rivals,  who,  ta 
their  honour,  continued  good  friends  as  long  as  they  lived.  In 
the  year  1589,  fir  John  Norris  and  fir  Francis  Drake  having 
undertaken  an  expedition  for  reftoring  don  Antonio  to  the 
crown  of  Portugal,  the  earl  of  Eflex,  willing  to  fhare  the 
glor)^,  followed  the  fleet  and  army  to  Spain ;  which  difpleafing 
the  queen  very  highly,  as  it  was  done  without  her  confent  or 
knowledge,  fhe  fent  him  the  following  letter  :  *'  Elfex,  your 
fudden  and  undutiful  departure  from  our  prefence  and  your 
place  of  attendance,  you  may  eafily  conceive  how  offenfive 
it  is  and  ought  to  be  unto  us.  Our  great  favours,  be- 
ftowed  upon  you  without  deferts,  have  drawn  you  thus  to 
negleft  and  forget  your  duty ;  for  other  conftru6lion  v/e 
cannot  make  of  thefe  your  ftrange  adiions.  Not  meaning 
therefore  to  tolerate  this  your  difordered  part,  we  gave 
««  diredions  to  fome  of  our  privy-council,  to  let  you  know 

"  cur 
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*^  our  exprefs  pleafure  for  your  immediate  repair  hither,  which 

*'  you  have  not  performed  as  your  duty  doth  bind  you,  in- 

«'  creafmg  thereby  greatly  your  former  offence  and  undutiful 

*'  behaviour  in  departing  in  fuch  fort  without  our   privity, 

*'  having  fo  fpecial  office  of  attendance  and  charge  near  our 

''  perfon.     We  do  therefore  charge  and  command  you  forth- 

<«  with,  upon  the  receipt  of  thefe  our  letters,  all  excufes  and 

*'  delays  fet  apart,  to  make  your  prefent  and  immediate  re- 

Fuller*s       *'  P^^^  ""^°  "^'  ^^  underftand  our  farther  pleafure.     Whereof 

worthies  in  *'  fee  yo'u  fail  not,  as  you  will  be  loth  to  incur  our  indignation, 

Hereford-    «  and  will  anfwcr  for  the  contrary  at  your  uttermodi  peril. 

ihive,p.38. ,,  The  15th  of  April  1589". 

At  his  return,  however,  he  foon  recovered  her  majefty's 
good  graces  :  which  he  again  hazarded  by  a  private  match 
with  Frances,  only  daughter  of  fir  Francis  Walfingham,  and 
widow  of  fir  Philip  Sidney.  This  her  majefty  apprehended  to 
be  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  houfe  of  Ellex  5  and, 
though  for  the  prefent  this  bufmefs  was  pad  by,  yet  it  is 
thought  that  it  was  not  fo  foon  forgot^  In  the  year  1591, 
he  went  abroad  at  the  head  of  fome  forces,  to  affift  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  :  which  expedition  was  afterwards  repeated, 
but  with  little  or  no  fuccefs.  In  1592-3,  we  find  him  pre- 
fent in  the  parliament,  which  began  at  Weftminfter  upon  the 
19th  of  February  ;  about  which  time  the  queen  made  him  one 
of  her  mofl  honourable  privy  council;  He  met  however  in 
this  and  the  fucceeding  years  with  various  caufes  of  chagrin, 
partly  from  the  loftinefs  of  his  own  temper,  but  chiefly  from 
the  artifices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  great  credit  with  the 
queen,  and  were  defirous  to  reduce  his  power  within  bounds. 
'I'hus  a  dangerous  and  treafonable  book,  written  abroad  by 
Parfons,  ajefuit,  and  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Doleman, 
with  a  view  of  creating  difTenfion  in  England  about  the  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  crown,  was  dedicated  to  him,  on  purpofe  to 
make  him  odious^  and  create  him  trouble ;  and  it  had  its  ef- 
Sldney's  f^c]:.  But  what  chiefly  fowered  his  fpirits,  was  his  perceiving 
ftate  papers,  plainly,  that  though  he  could  in  mofl  fuits  prevail  for  himfelf, 
P-  35o»  357*  yet  he  was  able  to  do  little  or  nothing  for  his  friends.  This 
appeared  remarkably  in  the  cafe  of  fir  Francis  Bacon,  vv'hich 
the  earl  bore  with  much  impatience  ;  and,  refolved  that  his 
friend  ftiould  not  go  unferved,  gave  him  of  his  own  a  fmall 
||^  eflate  in  land.     There  are  indeed  few  circumf^ances   in  the 

life  of  this  noble  perfonj  that  do  greater  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, than  the  rerpe6i-  he  fhewed  to  men  of  parts  and  learn- 
jiig.     It  was  this  diljpofition  of  mind,  which  induced  him  to 

bury 
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bury  the  Immortal  Spencer  at  his  own  expence.  It  was  this 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  engaged  him  to  take  the 
learned  fir  Henry  Wotton,  and  the  ingenious  mr.  CufFe,  into 
his  fervice ;  as,  in  his  earlier  days,  he  had  engaged  the  in- 
comparable brothers,  Anthony  and  Francis  Bacon,  to  fhare 
his  fortunes  and  his  cares.   (See  Cuffe,  &c.) 

But  to  go  on  :  Whatever  difadvantages  the  earl  might  la- 
bour under  from  intrigues  at  court,  the  queen  had  common- 
ly recourfe  to  his  afTiftance  in  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  fleets  and  armies,  preferably  to 
any  other  perfon.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
contriving  and  exerting  all  they  could  againft  him.  They  in- 
fmuated  to  the  queen,  that,  confidering  his  popularity,  it 
would  not  be  at  all  expedient  for  her  fervice  to  receive  fuch 
as  he  recommended  to  civil  employments ;  and  they  carried  thi? 
fo  far,  as  even  to  make  his  approbation  a  fufficient  objection  to 
men  whom  they  had  encouraged  and  recommended  them- 
felves.  In  the  year  1598,  a  warm  difpute  arofe  in  the  coun- 
cil, between  the  old  and  wife  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  and  the 
earl  of  Eflex,  about  the  continuing  the  war  with  Spain.  The 
earl  was  for  it,  the  treafurer  againft  it ;  who  at  length  grew 
into  a  great  heat,  and  told  the  earl,  that  he  feemed  intent 
upon  nothing  but  blood  and  flaughter.  The  earl  explained 
himfelf  upon  this,  and  faid,  that  the  blood  and  flaughter  of  the 
queen's  enemies  might  be  very  lawfully  his  intention  ;  that  he 
was  not  againft  a  folid,  but  a  fpecious  and  precarious  peace  ; 
that  the  Spaniards  v/ere  a  fubtle  and  ambitious  people,  who 
had  contrived  to  do  England  more  milchief  in  time  of 
peace,  than  of  war ;  &c.  The  treafurer  at  laft  drew  out  a 
prayer-book,  in  which  he  fhewed  Eflex  this  exprefllon,  "  Men 
"  of  blood  fhall  not  live  out  half  their  days".  As  the  earl 
knew,  that  methods  would  be  ufed  to  prejudice  him  with  the 
people  of  England,  fuch  efpecially  as  got  their  living  by  trade, 
or  thought  themfelves  opprefl^d  by  taxes  levied  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  he  refolved  to  vindicate  his  proceedings,  and  for 
that  purpofe  drew  up  in  writing  his  own  arguments,  which  he 
addrefled  to  his  dear  friend  Anthony  Bacon.  This  apology 
ftole  into  the  world  not  long  after  it  was  written ;  and  the 
queen,  it  is  faid,  was  exceedingly  off^ended  at  it.  The  title 
of  it  runs  thus :  ''  To  mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  an  Apologie  of 
*'  the  Earle  of  Eflexe,  againft  thofe  which  falfelie  and  mali- 
"  ciouflie  take  him  tobe  the  only  hindrance  of  the  peace  and 
**  quiet  of  his  countrie".  This  was  reprinted  in  17 29,  under 
Vol,  IV.  H  the 
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the  title  of  "  The  earl  of  Efiex's  vindication  of  the  war  with 
"  Spain,  in  8vo. 

About  this  time  died  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  which  was 
a  great  misfortune  to  the  earl  of  Eflex  ;  for  that  lord,  having 
fliewn  a  tendcrnefs  for  the  earl's  perfon,  and  a  concern  for  his 
fortunes,  had  many  a  time  flood  between  him  and  harm.  But 
.now,  his  guardian  being  gone,  his  enemies  a6i:ed  without  any 
reilraint,  crofled  whatever  he  propofed,  flopped  the  rife  of 
every  man  he  loved,  and  treated  all  his  projects  with  an  air 
of  contempt.  He  fucceeded  lord  Burleigh  as  chancellor  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  and,  going  dov/n,  v/as  there  enter- 
tained with  gn  at  magnificence.  This  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
lafl  initances  of  this  great  man's  felicity,  who  was  now  ad- 
vanced too  high  to  fit  at  cafe  ;  and  thofe,  who  longed  for  his 
honours  and  employments,  very  clofely  applied  themfelves  to 
bring  about  his  fall.  The  firfl  great  fhock  he  received,  in  re- 
gard to  the  queen's  favour,  aroic  from  a  v/arm  difpute  between 
Annal.  ^^^  majefly  and  himfelf,  about  the  choice  of  fome  fit  and  able  < 
Eliz.  perfon  to  fuperintend  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     The  afFair  Is  re- 

lated by  Camden,  who  tells  us,  that  no-body  Wiis  prefent  but 
the  lord  admiral,  fir  Robert  Cecil,  fecretary,  aiid  Windebanke, 
clerk  of  the  feal.  The  queen  looked  upon  fir  William  Knolls, 
^  uncle  to  Effex,  as  the  mofl  proper  perfon  for  that  charge : 
Eflex  contended,  that  fir  George  Carew  was  a  much  fitter 
man  for  it.  When  the  queen  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  ap- 
prove his  choice,  he  fo  hr  forgot  himfelf  and  his  duty,  as  to 
turn  his  back  upon  her  in  a  contemptuous  manner ;  which  in- 
folence  her  majefly  not  being  able  to  bear,  gave  him  a  box  on 
the  ear,  and  bid  him  go  and  be  hanged.  He  immediately 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  fword,  and  the  lord  admiral  flepping 
in  between,  he  fwore  a  great  oath,  declaring  that  he  neither 
could  nor  would  put  up  an  affront  of  that  nature;  that  he 
would  not  have  taken  it  at  the  hands  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  a 
great  pailion  immediately  withdrew  from  court.  The  lord 
keeper  advifed  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  queen  for  pardon. 
He  fent  the  lord  keeper  his  aniwer  in  a  long  and  paflionate 
letter,  which  his  friends  afterwards  unadvifedly  communicated  : 
wherein  he  appealed  from  the  queen  to  God  Almighty,  in  ex- 
prefhons  fomething  to  this  purpofe  :  "  That  there  was  no 
"  tempefl  fo  boiflerous  as  the  refentment  o^  an  angry  prince  ; 
i|k  "  that  the  queen  was  of  a  flinty  temper  ;  that  he  well  enough 

''  knew  what  was  due  from  him  as  a  fubje^l,  an  earl,  and 
<'  grand  marflial  of  England,  but  did  not  underfland  the  of- 
«^  ficc  of  a  drudge  or  a  porter;  that  to  own  himfelf  a  criminal 
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<«  was  to  injure  truth,  and  the  author  of  it,  God  Almighty; 
«'  thai  his  body  fufFered  in  every  part  of  it  by  that  blow  given 
"  by  his  prince  ;  and  that  'twould  be  a  crime  in  him  to  ferve 
*'  a  queen  who  had  given  him  fo  great  an  affront.'*  He  was 
afterwards  reconciled  and  reftored  in  appearance  to  the  queen's 
favour,  yet  there  is  good  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  ever  re- 
covered it  in  reahty  :  and  his  friends  have  been  apt  to  date  his 
ruin  from  this  unlucky  accident. 

The  total  redudlion  of  Ireland  being  brought  upon  the  ta- 
pis foon  after,  the  earl  was  pitched  upon  as  the  only  man  from 
whom  it  could  be  expedted.  This  was  an  artful  contrivance 
of  his  enemies,  who  hoped  by  this  means  to  ruin  him ;  nor 
were  their  expectations  difappointed.  He  declined  this  fatal 
preferment  as  long  as  he  could ;  but,  perceiving  that  he 
fhould  have  no  quiet  at  home,  he  accepted  it,  and  his  com- 
miffion  for  lord  lieutenant  pafled  the  great  fcal  on  the  I2th  of 
March  1598.  His  enemies  now  began  to  infmuate,  that  he 
had  fought  this  command,  for  the  fake  of  greater  things  which 
he  then  was  meditating  5  but  there  is  a  letter  of  his  to  the 
queen,  preferved  in  the  Harleian  colledtions,  which  fhews, 
that  he  was  fo  far  from  entering  upon  it  with  alacrity,  that 
he  looked  upon  it  rather  as  a  banifliment,  and  a  place  affigned 
him  for  a  retreat  from  his  fovereign's  difpleafure,  than  a  po-  -^ 
tent  government  bellowed  upon  him  by  her  favour:  "  To 
^'  the  queen.  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow,  from  fpi- 
*'  rits  wafted  with  paffion,  from  a  heart  torn  in  pieces  with 
"  care,  grief,  and  travel,  from  a  man  that  hateth  himfelf, 
^'  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him  alive,  what  fervice  can 
"  your  majefty  expeci:,  fuice  any  fervice  paft  deferves  no  more 
"  than  banifliment  and  profcription  to  the  curfedeft  of  all 
"  iflands  ?  It  is  your  rebels  pride  and  flicceilion  muft  give 
"  me  leave  to  ranfom  myfelf  out  of  this  hateful  prifon,  out  of 
*'  my  loathed  body  ;  which,  if  it  happen  fo,  your  majcfty 
"  fhall  have  no  caufe  to  miflike  the  fafhion  of  my  deathj 
*'  fuice  the  courfc  of  my  life  could  never  pleafe  you. 

"  Happy  he  could  finifh  forth  his  fate, 
"  In  fome  unhaunted  defert  mofl  obfcure 

"  From  all  fociety,  from  love  and  hate 
"  Of  worldly  folk  ;  then  fhould  he  fleep  (cciire. 

"  Then  wake  again,  and  yield  God  ever  praife,  ^ 

*'  Content  with  hips,  and  hawes,  and  brambleberry  5  ^ 

"  In  contemplation  p'afling  out  his  days, 
«'  And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  rfterfy. 
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'f  Who  when  he  dies  his  tomb  may  be  a  bufh, 

"  Where  harmlefs  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrufh. 

Your  majefty's  exiled  fervant, 

Robert  EfCex, 

The  earl  met  with  nothing  in  Ireland  but  ill  fuccefs   and 
crolFes  ;  in  the  midft  of  which,  an  army  was  fuddenly  raifed  in 
England,  under  thj  command  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  ;  no- 
body well  knowing  why,  but  in  reality  from  the    fuggeftiona. 
of  the  earl's  enemies  to  the  queen,  that  he  rather  meditated  an 
invafion  on  his  native  country,  than  the  redudion  ofthelrifh 
rebels.     This  and  other  confiderations  made  him  refolve  to 
ijuit  his  poft,  and  come  over  to  England  j  which  he  accord- 
ingly did,  and  prefented  himfdf  before  the  queen  on  the  28th 
of  September.     He  met  with  a  tolerable  reception  ;  but  was 
foon  after  confined,  examined,  and  difmifled  from  all  his  of- 
fices, except  that  of  mafter  of  the  horfe.     In  the  fummer  of 
the  year  1600,  he  recovered  his  liberty  ;  and,  in  the  autumn 
following,  he  received  mr.  CufFe,  who  had  been  his  fecretary 
in  Ireland,  into  his  councils.  •  Cuffe,  who  was  a  man  of  his 
own  make,  laboured  to  perfuade  him,  that  fubmiilion  would 
never  do  him  any  good ;  that  the  queen  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
faction,  who  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  re- 
ftore  his  fortune  was  to  find  a  means  of  obtaining  an  audience, 
in  order  to  reprefent  his  own  cafe,  let  that  means  be  what  it 
would.     The  earl  did  not  confent  at  firfl  to  this  dangerous  ad- 
vice ;  but  afterwards,  giving  a  loofe  to  his  paflion,  began  to 
declare  himfelf  openly,  and  among  other  fatal  expreffions  let 
fall  this,  that  "  the  queen  grew  old  and  cankered ;  and,  that 
Winftan-     ^t  j^^j,  mind   was  become  as   crooked  as  her  carcafe."     His 
worthies^      CHcmies,  who  had  exact  intelligence  of  all  that  he  propofed, 
p.  230.        and  had  provided  efFe(Slually  againft  the  execution   of  his   de- 
figns,  hurried  him  upon  his  fate  by  a  meflage,  fent  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  7th  of  February,  requiring  him  to  attend  the  coun- 
<  cil,  which  he  declined.     He  then  gave  out,  that  they  fought 
his   life  ;    kept  a  watch  in  Eflex-houfe  all  night ;  and  fum- 
moned  his   friends  for  his  defence  the  next  morning.     Many 
difputes  enfued,  and  fome  blood  was  fpilt :  however,  the  earl 
at  laft  furrendered,  was  carried  that  night  to  the  archbifhop's 
%  palace  at  Lambeth,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Tower.     On  the 

19th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  arraigned  before  his  peers, 
and  after  a  long  trial  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head  :  upon 
which  melancholy  occafion  he  faid  nothing  more  than  this, 
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viz.  "  If  her  maj efty  had  pleafed,  this  body  of  mine  might 
"  have  done  her  better  fervice ;  however,  I  fliall  be  glad  if  it 
*'  may  prove  ferviceable  to  her  anyway  ".  He  was  executed  Camden's 
upon  the  25th  of  February,  leaving  behind  him  one  only  fon  ^^^^^^' 
and  two  daughters  ;  and  was  then  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 
As  to  his  perfon,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  tall,  but  not  very 
well  made  ;  his  countenance  referved ;  his  air  rather  martial 
than  court!y  ;  very  carelefs  in  drefs,  and  little  addi6ted  to  tri- 
fling diverfions.  He  was  learned,  and  a  lover  of  learned  men, 
whom  he  always  encouraged  and  rewarded.  He  was  fmcere 
in  his  friendfhips,  but  not  fo  careful  as  he  ought  to  have  been 
in  making  a  right  choice;  found  in  his  morals,  except  in 
point  of  gallantry,  and  thoroughly  well  affeded  to  the  pro- 
teftant  religion. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  concerning  his  execution,  the 
queen  remained  irrefolute  to  the  very  laft ;  fo  that  fhe  fent 
fir  Edward  Carey  to  countermand  it  j  but,  as  Camden  fays, 
confidering  afterwards  his  obftinacy  in  refufmg  to  afk  her  par- 
don, fhe  countermanded  thofe  orders,  and  dire6i:ed  that  he 
fhould  die.  There  is  an  odd  flory  current  in  the  world  about 
a  ring,  which  the  chevalier  Louis  Aubery  de  Maurier,  many 
years  the  French  minifter  in  Holland,  and  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  unfufpe6ted  credit,  delivers  as  an  undoubted  truth ;  and 
that  upon  the  authority  of  an  Englifh  minifter,  who  mifjht  be 
well  prefumed  to  know  what  he  faid.  As  the  thing  is  re- 
markable, and  has  made  much  noife,  we  will  report  it  in  the 
words  of  that  hiftorian.  ''  It  will  not,  I  believe,  be  thought 
"  either  impertinent  or  difagreeable  to  add  here,  what  prince 
*<  Maurice  had  from  the  mouth  of  mr.  Carleton,  embaffador 
*'  of  England  in  Holland,  who  died  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  fo  wqll 
"  known  under  the  name  of  lord  Dorchefter,  and  who  was  a 
"  man  of  great  merit.  He  faid,  that  queen  Elizabeth  gave 
"  the  earl  of  Eflex  a  ring,  in  the  height  of  her  paffion  for  him, 
"  ordering  him  to  keep  it ;  and  that  whatever  he  (hould  com- 
"  mit,  fhe  would  pardon  him  when  he  fliould  return  that 
"  pledge.  Since  that  time  the  earl's  enemies  having  prevailed 
"  with  the  queen,  who  befides  was  exafperated  againft  him 
''  for  the  contempt  he  had  fhewed  her  beauty,  now  through 
'*  age  upon  the  decay,  fhe  caufed  him  to  be  impeached.  When 
''  he  was  condemned,  fhe  expected  to  receive  from  him  the 
"  ring,  and  would  have  granted  him  his  pardon  according  to 
*'  her  promife.  The  earl,  finding  himfelf  in  the  laft  extre- 
"  mity,  applied  to  admiral  Howard's  lady,  who  was  his  rela- 
"  tion  i  and  defired  her,  by  a  perfon  (he  could  truft,  to  deli- 
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'5  ver  the  ring  into  the  queen's  own  hands.  But  her  hufband, 
"  who  was  one  of  the  carl's  greatell  enemies,  and  to  whom 
*'  (he  told  this  imprudently,  would  not  fuffer  her  to  acquit 
''  herfelf  of  thecommiflion;  fo  that  the  queen  confented  to 
'?  the  earl's  death,  being  full  of  indignation  againft  fo  proud 
*'  and  haughty  a  fpirit,  who  chofe  rather  to  die,  than  implore 
*'  her  mercy.  Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady  fell  ficki 
*'  and,  being  given  over  by  her  phyficians,  fhe  fert  word  to 
*'  the  queen,  that  fhe  had  fom.ething  of  great  confcquence  to 
*'  tell  her  before  (he  died.  The  queen  came  to  her  bed-fide  ; 
*'  and  having  ordered  all  her  attendants  to  withdraw,  the  ad- 
"  miral's  lady  returned  her,  but  too  late,  that  ring  from  the 
"  earl  of  Effex,  defiring  to  be  excufed  for  not  having  returned 
*'  itfooner,  frnce  her  hufband  had  prevented  her.  The  queen 
*'  retired  immediately,  overwhelmed  with  the  utnioft  grief: 
"  fhe  fighed  continually  for  a  fortnight,  without  taking  any 
*'  nourifhment,  lying  in  bed  intirely  drefled,  and  getting  up 
*'  an  hundred  times  a  night.  At  laft  fhe  died  with  hunger 
^'  and  with  grief,  becaufe  ihe  had  confented  to  the  death  of  a 
Hiftoire  de  *'  lover,  who  had  applied  to  her  for  mercy  '\ 
HoUande,  This  ftory  is  commonly  treated  as  a  fable  ;  at  leaft,  it  has 
f*  ^'5*  ^^°' 'been  thought  a  fufficient  confutation  of  it,  to  fay,  that  queen 
Elizabeth  was  too  old,  when  lord  Eilex  firft  entered  her  pre- 
fence,  ever  to  confider  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover.  On  the 
other  hand,  fir  Dudley  Carleton,  who  is  made  the  author  of 
this  ftory,  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of  merit,  who  was 
not  capable  pf  forging  fuch  a  lye  ;  and  fo  is  the  hiftorian,  who 
has  recorded  it.  We  will  determine  nothing;  but  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  v/ho  treat  it  as  a  fable,  allow,  that  fomething 
of  truth  there  certainly  is,  as  to  the  queen's  death  being  haf- 
tened  by  an  accident  relating  to  a  ring,  and  by  her  refleding 
on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Ellex.  In  the  ceremony  of  her  co- 
ronation, file  was  wedded  to  the  kingdom  with  a  ring,  which 
fhe  always  wore,  till,  the  flefli  growing  over  it,  it  was  filed  ofF 
a  little  before  her  dcceafe.  Qbferving  too,  about  the  fame 
time,  that  the  lofs  of  EiTex,  and  the  confufion  of  his  friends, 
had  put  her  intirely  into  the  hands  of  th^fe  who  began  to 
negledl:  her,  and  to  court  her  fucceflor,  fne  could  not  help  fay- 
ing, in  an  excefs  of  paflion,  ''  They  have  now  got  me  in  a 
f  yoke  :  I  have  no-body  left  me  that  I  can  truft:  my  condi- 
Cnmdcn's  ''  tion  IS  the  perfe6l  reverfe  of  what  it  was  ".  It  is  alfo  zU 
4anal£.  lowed,  that  a  melancholy  fenfe  of  this  brought  her  to  her  end, 
about  twenty-fiVe  months  after  the  death  of  the  earl  of 
Effex. 
■W-         '       ■  D'EWES 
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D'EWES  (Sir  Symonds)  an  Englifh  hiftorian  and  an- 
tiauarv,  was  the  fon  of  Paul  D'Ewes,  efq;  and  born,  upon 
the  1 8ch  of  December  1602,  at  Coxden  in  Dorfctfhlre,  the 
ieat  of  Richard  Symonds,  efq;  his  grandfather  by  his  mother's 
iide.  He  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
Low-Countries,  from  whence  his  anceftors  removed  hither, 
and  gained  a  very  confidcrable  fettlement  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk. In  1 6 18,  he  was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge ;  and  about  two  years  after,  be- 
gan to  collect  materials  for  the  forming  a  correct  and  complete 
hiilory  of  Great-Britain.  He  was  no  lefs  ftudious  in  prefer- 
ring the  hiftory  of  his  own  times  ;  fetting  down  carefully  the 
belt  accounts  he  was  able  to  obtain  of  every  memorable  tranf- 
a<5lion,  at  the  time  it  happened.  This  difpofition  in  a  young 
man  of  parts  recommended  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  perfons 
of  the  firft  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  fuch  as  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  mr.  Selden,  the  learned  Spelman,  ^c.  In  the  year 
1626,  he  married  Anne,  daughter  to  fir  William  Clopton,  of 
Ei'iGx^  an  exquifite  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  fo  fincerely 
captivated,  that  his  paffion  for  her  feems  to  have  increafed 
almofc  to  a  degree  of  extravagance,  even  after  fhe  was  his 
wife.  He  purfued  his  ftudies  however,  as  ufual,  with  great  ' 
vigour  and  diligence  ;  infomuch,  that,  when  he  was  little 
more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  finiflied  that  large  and 
accurate  w^ork,  for  v/hich  he  is  chiefly  memorable.  This 
work  he  kept  by  him,  during  his  life-time  ;  it  being  written, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  for  his  own  private  ufe.  It 
came  out  afterwards  with  this  title :  "  The  Journals  of  all 
"  the  parliaments  during  the  rdgn  of  queen  Elizabeth,  both 
*'  x)f  the  houfe  of  lords  and  houfe  of  commons,  collected  by 
''  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes  of  Stow-hall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
'^  knight  and  baronet.  Revifed  and  publifhed  by  Paul  Bowes,, 
"  of  the  Middle-Temple,  efq.  Lond.  1682.  folio".  In  the 
year  1639,  he  v/as  high  fheriffof  the  county  of  Suffolk,  ha- 
ving been  knighted  fome  time  before  ;  and  in  the  long  par- 
liament, which  W3S  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember 1640,  he  was  ele6led  burgefs  for  S;i-'lbury  in  the  faid  RnHiwortli's 
county.  July  the  15th  1641,  he  was  creaiv^d  a  baronet:  ne- y^^^^^'""^'^' 
verthelefs,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  mj  p.  s. 
to  the  parliament,  and  took  the  folemn  league  and  covenant  in 
1643.  He  fat  in  this  parliament  till  December  1648,  when 
he  was  turned  out  among  thofe  who  were  thought  to  have 
fome  regard  left  for  the  perfon  of  the  king,  and  the  old  con- 
ftjtutiou   in  church  apd  flate.     He  died  on  the  i8th  of  April 
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1650,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  titles  and  large  eftate  by  his 
{on  Willoughby  D'Ewes  ;  to  whom  the  journals  abovemen- 
tioned  were  dedicated,  when  publifhed,  by  his  coufin  and 
fir  Symonds's  nephew  Paul  Bowes,  efq;  who  was  himlelf  a 
gentleman  of  worth  and  learning. 

Though  this  gentleman's  labours  have  contributed  not  a 
little  to  illuftrate  the  general  hiftory  of  great-Britain,  as  well 
as  to  explain  the  mofi  important  tranfaclions  of  one  of  the 
raoft  glorious  reigns  in  it,  yet  two  or  three  circumftanccs  of 
his  life  have  occafioned  him  to  have  been  fet  by  writers  in  per- 
haps a  more  difadvantageous  light  than  he  deferved :  not  to 
mention  that  general  one,  common  to  many  others,  of  ad- 
hering to  the  parliament  during  the  rebellion.  In  the  firft 
place,  having  occafion  to  write  to  archbifhop  Ufher  in  the 
year  1639,  he  unfortunately  let  fall  a  hint  to  the  prejudice  of 
Camden's  Britannia  ;  for,  fpeaking  of  the  time  and  pains  he 
had  fpent  in  colIed:ing  materials  for  an  accurate  hiftory  of 
Great-Britain,  and  of  his  being  principally  moved  to  this  tafk, 
by  obferving  the  many  miftakes  of  the  common  writers,  he 
adds,  "  And  indeed  what  can  be  expeded  from  them,  con- 
''  fidering  that,  even  in  the  fo  much  admired  Britannia  of 
*^^  Camden  himfelf,  there  is  not  a  page,  at  leaft  hardly  a  page, 
Ufher  s  let-  n  ^j^hout  errors."  This  letter  of  his  afterwards  coming  to 
^  '  light,  among  other  epiftles  to  that  learned  prelate,  drew  upon 
him  the  heavieft  cenfures.  Dr.  Smith,  the  writer  of  the  La- 
tin life  of  Camden,  afliires  us,  that  his  BriLannia  was  uni- 
verfally  approved  by  all  proper  judges,  one  only,  fir  Symonds 
D'Ewes,  excepted  ;  who,  "  moved,  fays  he,  by  I  know  not 
''  v/hat  fpirit  of  envy,  gave  out  that  there  was  fcarce  a  page. 
Vita  Catn-  «  ^^ ;.  Biftiop  Nicholfon,  in  his  account  of  Camden's 
XLV. '  work,  fays,  that  "  feme  early  attempts  were  made  by  an  en- 
''  vious  pcrfbn,  one  Brook  or  Brookmouth,  to  blaft  the  de- 
"  fervedly  great  reputation  of  this  work  ;  but  they  perifhed 
''  and  came  to  nothing ;  as  did  likewife  the  terrible  threats 
•<  "  given  out  by  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  that  he  would  diicover 

Eng-lifh  hi-  "  errors  in  every  page  ".  Biihop  Gibfon  has  ftated  the  charge 
iiorfcal  li-  againft  this  gentleman  more  mildly  and  modeftly,  in  his  life  of 
raiy^  p«  4-  Camden  prefixed  to  the  Englifn  tranflation  of  his  Brittannia. 
"  In  the  year  1607,  fays  the  bifhop,  he  put  the  laft  hand  to 
"  his  Britannia,  which  gained  him  the  titles  of  the  Varro, 
*'  Strabo,  and  Paufanias  of  Britain,  in  the  writings  and  letters 
"  of  other  learned  men.  Nor  did  it  ever  after  meet  with  any 
"  enemies  that  I  know  of,  only  fir  Symonds  D'Ewes  encou- 
"  raged  us  to  hope  for  animadverfions  upon  the  work,  after 

he 
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*^  he  had  obfcrved  to  a  very  great  man,  that  there  was  not  a 
*'  page  in  it  without  a  fault.  But  it  was  only  threatening; 
*«  and  neither  the  world  was  the  better,  nor  mr.  Camden's  re- 
*'  putation  e'er  the  worfe  for  it".  We  do  not  think  fir  Sy- 
monds  defeniible  for  throwing  out  at  random,  as  it  fhould 
feem,  fuch  a  cenfare  againft  a  work  univerfally  v/ell  received, 
without  ever  attempting  to  fupport  it :  however,  it  may  be 
remembered  in  his  favour,  that  this  cenfure  was  contained 
within  a  private  letter  -,  and  that  fir  Symonds  had  a  high 
fenfe  of  mr.  Camden's  merit,  whom  he  mentions  very  refpedl- 
fully  in  the  preface  to  his  journals,  &c. 

Another  thing  which  hurt  his  character  with  fome  particu- 
lar writers,  was  a  fpeech  he  made  occafionally  in  the  long  par- 
liament, upon  the  2d  of  January  1640,  in  fupport  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  This  was  afterwards 
publilhed  under  the  title  of  "  A  Speech  delivered  in  parlia- 
''  ment  by  Symonds  D'Ewes,  touching  the  Antiquity  of 
"  Cambridge,  Lond.  1642.  4to".  and  has  expofed  him 
to  very  fevere  ufage  from  Anthony  Wood,  Thomas 
Hearne,  Sec.  Other  writers  however,  and  fuch  as  cannot  in 
the  prefent  cafe  be  at  all  fufpe61:ed  of  partiality,  have  fpoken  of 
him  much  to  his  honour.  Thus  mr.  Eachard,  in  his  hiftory 
of  England  :  ''  We  fhall  next,  fays  he,  mention  Hr  Symonds 
''  D'Ewes,  a  gentleman  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
"  bridge,  celebrated  for  a  moil:  curious  antiquary,  highly 
"  efteemed  by  the  great  Selden,  and  particularly  remarkable 
"  for  his  journals  of  all  the  parliaments  in  queen  EHzabeth's 
*'  reign,  and  for  his  admirable  manufcript  library  he  left  be- 
"  hind  him,  now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  greateft  geniufes 
*'  of  the  age  "  :    meaning  the  late  earl  of  Oxford.  p.  686. 

DIAGORAS,  furnamed  The  Atheist,  ilourifhed 
in  the  ninety-lirft  Olympiad,  that  is,  about  412  years  before 
Chrift ;  if  a  man  can  be  faid  to  flourifh  at  the  very  time, 
when  he  is  obliged  to  fly  the  country  he  is  in,  to  efcape  being  «» 

punifhed  for  atheifm.  He  has  ufually  been  reckoned  among 
the  philofophers  of  Athens,  becaufe  he  philofophifed  in  that 
city  :  yet  he  was  not  born  there,  but  in  the  ifle  of  Melos, 
one  oftheCyclades^  or,  as  fome  fay,  in  the  city  of  Melia  in 
Caria.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  downright 
and  determined  atheifts  in  the  world  ;  for  he  made  ufe  of  no 
equivocations  or  fubterfuges,  but  plainly  denied,  that  there 
were  any  Gods.  The  hiftory  of  his  atheifm  is  thus  told  :  He  Cicero  de 
delighted  in  making  verfes,  and  had  compofed  a  poem,  which  J^^f-  ^^^'* 
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a  certain  poefhad  ftolen  from  him.  He  fued  the  thief;  who 
fwore  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime,  and  foon  after  gained 
a  great  reputation,  by  publifhing  that  work  as  his  own.^Dia- 
goras,  confidering  that  he  who  had  injured  him,  had  not  only 
efcaped  unpunished  for  his  theft  and  perjury,  but  had  alfo  ac- 
quired glory  thereby,  concluded  that  there  was  no  providence, 
nor  any  Gods,  and  wrote  fome  books  to  prove  it.  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  tells  us,  that,  "  according  to  report,  Diagorasthe  Melian 
''  was  at  firft  a  dithyrambic  poet,  and  as  fuperftitious  a  man  as 
"  any  in  the  world.  He  began  his  poem  in  this  manner  ; 
*'  '  By  God  and  fortune  all  things  are  performed ;'  but  having 
*'  been  injured  by  a  perjured  villain,  who  fuffered  no  punifh- 
"  ment  on  that  account,  he  was  induced  to  fay,  *  there  was 
Adverf.rna-"  no  God  :"  and  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  Diagoras  has 
themat.  p.  not  been  the  only  philofopher  in  the  world,  who  has  flung  up 
3*  '  all  religion  in  a  pet,  becaufe  he  could  not  explain  fome  ap- 

pearances in  the  difpenfations  of  providence.  The  Athenians 
fummoned  him  to  give  an  account  of  his  do(5^rine,  but  he  took 
to  flight,  which  occafioned  them  to  fet  a  price  on  his  head. 
They  publifhed,  by  the  found  of  a  trumpet,  the  reward  of  a 
talent  to  any  who  fnould  kill  him,  and  two  to  any  who  fhould 
bring  him  alive ;  and  they  caufed  this  decree  to  be  engraved 
on  a  pillar  of  brafs.  Their  feverity  extended  very  far,  for  they 
perfuaded  all  the  cities  of  Peloponnefus  to  do  the  fame;  but 
they  could  not  get  him  apprehended,  for,  taking  fhipping,  he 
was  caft  away.  Some  of  his  profane  repartees  are  preferved. 
Being  in  Samothrace,  he  was  fhewed  feveral  pictures  or  votive 
tablets,  which  were  hung  up  in  the  temples  by  perfons  who 
had  efcaped  fhipwreck,  and  infulted  at  the  fame  time  for  not 
believing  in  a  providence :  '  There  v/ould  have  been  many 

*  more'  faid  he,  'ifthofewho  had  been  loil  had  dedicated 
Ckero  de  them.*  Again,  Diagoras  was  on  board  a  vefiel,  caught  in  a 
Nat.  Deor.  violent  ftorm,  in  the  height  of  which  they  began  to  fay  to 

■  '  "^'  him,  that  they  well  deferved  what  they  underwent,  for  ha- 
ving taken  on  board  fuch  an  impious  wretch  as  he  was  :  '  Be- 
'  hold,'  anfwered  he,  '  the  great  number  of  veiTels,  which  are 

*  expofed  to  the  fam-^  florm  as  ours  is '3  do  you  think,  I  am  on 
Ibid.           *  board  every  one  of  them  ?' 

Some  fay,  that  Diagoras  ov/ed  his  liberty  to  Democritus  ; 
who,  feeing  him  among  a  great  many  (laves  that  were  expo- 
fed  to  fale,  examined  him,   and  found  in  him  fo  happy  a  difpo- 
fition,  that  he  bought  him   for   ten  thoufand  drachms,  and 
Su'uUs  &      made  him,  net  his  fervant^  but  his  difciple, 
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DICEARCHUS,  a  difciple  of  Ariftotle,  was  born  at 
Meflina  in  Sicily,  and  flourifhed  about  the  115th  Olympiad, 
that  \sy  about  310  years  before  Chrifl-.  He  was  a  good  philo- 
f  )pher,  hirtorian,  and  mathematician,  and  compofed  a  great 
many  books  upon  all  fubjedls,  and  in  all  fciences,  which  were 
much  efleemed.  Cicero  fpeaks  frequently  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  admiration  both  of  the  man  and  of  his  works.  Geo- 
graphy was  one  of  his  principal  ftudies  ;  and  we  have  a  trea- 
tifc,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  treatife,  of  his  ftill  extant  upon 
that  fubje6i:.  It  was  firft  publifhed  by  Harry  Stephens  in  the 
year  1589,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes  j  and  afterwards 
by  Hudfon  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1703,  among  the  '  Veteris 
*■  gcographi:!^  fcriptores  Grsscos  minores.  Sic'  Pliny  tells  us, 
that  Dicearchus,  "  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning,  had  re- 
"  ceived  a  commifTion  from  fome  princes,  to  take  the  height 
"  of  the  mountains,  and  found  Pelion  the  higheif  of  them, 
f'  to  be  J 250  paces  perpendicular;  from  whence  he  conclu- 
"  ded  it  to  bear  no  proportion,  which  could  efFetSl:  the  ro- 
^'  tundityofthe  globe."  He  publiflied  fome  good  difcourfes  Nat.  hifti 
upon  politics  and  government;  and  the  work,  he  compofed  ^^^•"* 
concerning  the  republic  of  Lacedemon,  v/as  thought  fo  excel- *^*  ^* 
Jent^  and  fo  highly  honoured,  that  it  was  read  every  year  be- 
fore the  youth  in  the  affembly  of  the  ephori.  Cicero  mentions 
a  book  of  Dicearchus,  wherein  that  philofopher  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  the  foul  is  mortal.  His  book  upon  the  o;eography  Tufc.quaeft, 
of  Greece,  part  of  which  we  have  obferved  to  be  fHll  extant,  '*  ^* 
was  infcribed  to  Theophraftus,  who  was  his  fcholar. 

DICKINSON  (Edmund)  a  celebrated  Englifli  phy- 
fician  and  chemift,  was  fon  of  the  reverend  William  Dickin- 
fon,  re6ior  of  Appleton  In  Berkfnire,  and  born  there  upon  the 
26th  of  Septenibcr  1624.  He  acquired  his  claffical  learning  at 
Eton  fchool,  and  from  thence,  in  the  year  1 642,  was  fent  to 
Merton-coilege  in  Oxford.  Having  regularly  taken  the  de-  Wood's 
grees  in  arts,  he  entered  on  the  phyfic  line,  and  took  both  the 
degrees  in  that  faculty  ;^  a  bachelors's  upon  the  3d  of  July 
1656,  a  dodor*s  on  the  17th.  In  the  year  1655,  he  publifhed 
at  Oxford  his  Delphi  Phcenlcizantes,  &c.  a  moil  learned 
piece,  ill  which  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  ftory  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  i^nd  all  that  rendered 
the  oracle  of  Dclphos  famous,  from  the  holy  fcriptures,  and 
the  book  of  Jofhua  in  particular.  This  work  procured  jKim 
inuch  reputation  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  dr.  Gilbert 
Sheldcji,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  is  faid  to  have 
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had  fo  high  a  knfe  of  its  value,  that  he  would  have  perfuaded 
the  author  tohaveappHed  himfelf  to  divinity,  and  to  have  taken 
orders  ;  v;^ho  however  was  already  fixed  in  his  choice.  To  this 
treatife  were  added,  i.  Diatriba  de  Noas  in  Itaham  adventu; 
ejufque  nominibus  ethnicis :  that  is,  "  A  diflertation  on  the 
*"'  coming  of  Noah  into  Italy;  and  of  the  names  under  which 
"  he  was  known  to  the  heathens."  2.  De  origine  Druidum  ; 
that  is,  «  Of  the  origin  of  the  Druids."  3.  Oratiuncula 
pro  philofophia  liberanda  ;  that  is,  "  A  fpeech  in  defence  of 
*'  freedom  in  philofophizing."  This  had  been  fpoken  by  him 
in  the  hall  of  Merton-college,  upon  the  loth  of  July  1653, 
and  was  the  firft  thing  which  made  him  known  among  the 
learned.  4.  Zacharias  Bogan  Edmundo  Dickinfon.  A  let- 
ter, filled  with  citations  from  the  moft  ancient  authors  in  fup- 
port  of  his  opinions,  and  the  highelt  commendations  of  his 
learning,  induftry,  and  judgment.  The  Delphi  Phcenicizan- 
tes,  &c.  came  out,  as  we  have  obferved,  firft  at  Oxford  in 
1655  ^^  i2mo  :  it  was  printed  at  Franckfort  1669,  8vo,  and 
at  Rotterdam  in  1691  by  Crenius,  in  the  firft  tome  of  his 
Fafciculus  diflertationum  hiftorico-critico-philologicarum,  in 
i2mo.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  to  chemiftry  with  much 
afliduity;  and  about  the  year  1662,  received  a  vifit  from 
Theodore  Mundanus,  an  illuftrious  adept  of  France,  who 
encouraged  him  mightily  to  proceed  in  this  ftudy.  At  length 
he  left  his  college,  and  took  a  houfe  in  the  High-ftreet,  Ox- 
ford, for  the  fake  of  following  the  bufinefs  of  his  profeffion 
more  conveniently.  In  the  year  1669,  he  married  a  firft  wife, 
who  dying  in  child-bed,  and  leaving  him  a  daughter,  he  fome 
time  after  married  a  fecond  :  but  fhe  alfo  dying  in  a  fhort  time, 
he  did  not  venture  any  more.  His  wives  were  both  gentle- 
women of  good  families. 

On  the  death  of'the  famous  dr.  Thomas  Willis,  which 
happened  in  the  year  1684,  dr.  Dickinfon  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  took  his  houfe  in  St.  Martin's  Lane ;  where,  foon 
after  recovering  Henry  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington,  lord  cham- 
berlain to  Charles  II.  v/hen  all  hopes  of  recovery  were  paft, 
that  nobleman  introduced  him  to  the  king,  who  made  him 
one  of  his  phyficians  in  ordinary,  and  phyfician  to  his  houfe- 
Athen.  j^old.  As  that  Prince  was  a  lover  of  chemiftry,  and  a  confi- 
^j°"*  g^'"^''  derable  proficient  therein,  dr.  Dickinfon  grew  into  great  fa- 
vour at  court ;  which  favour  lafted  to  the  end  of  his  majefty's 
reign,  and  that  of  his  fucceftbr  James  II.  who  continued  him 
in  both  his  places.  In  1686  he  publiftied  in  Latin  his  Epiftle 
to  Theodore  Mundanus,  and  alfo  his  anfwer  tranflated  from 
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the  French  into  Latin :  for,  in  the  year  1679,  this  chemift 
had  paid  him  a  fecond  vifit,  and  renewed  his  acquaintance. 
The  title  of  it,  when  tranflated  into  Englifh,  is,  "  An  epiftle 
"  of  E.  D.  to  T.  M.  an  adept,  concerning  the  quintefTence 
"  of  the  philofophers,  and  the  true  fyftem  of  phyfics  :  together 
*'  with  certain  queries  concerning  the  materials  of  alchemy. 
"  To  which  are  annexed  the  anfwers  of  Mundanus."  Oxford, 
1686,  8vo.     The  letter  is   dated   from  London,    July  31, 
1683;  and  the  anfwer  of  Mundanus  from  Paris,  September 
22,   1684.     After  the  abdication  of  his  unfortunate  mafter, 
dr.  Dickinfon  retired  from  pradice,  being  in  years,  and  much 
aiHided  with  the  flone  :    neverthelefs  he  continued  to  apply 
himfelf  to  his  iludies.     He  had  long  meditated  a   fyftem  of 
philofophy,  not  founded  on  hypothefis  or  even  experiment, 
but  chiefly  deduced  from  principles  collefted  from  the  Mofaic 
hiftory.     Part  of  this  laborious  work,  when  he  had  almofl  fi- 
niflied  it,  was  burnt ;  but,  not  difcouraged  by  this  accident,  he 
began  it  a  fecond  time,  and  did  not  difcontinue  it,  till  he  had 
compleated  the  whole.     It  came  out,  in  the  year  1702,  under 
the  title  of  Phyfica  vetus  &  vera,  five  tracftatus  de  natural! 
veritate  hexasmeri  A'lofaici,  &c.  that  is,  "  The  ancient  and 
"  true  fyftem  of  phyfics  ;  or,  A  treatife  concerning  the  natu- 
<'  ral  truth  of  the  Mofaic  creation  in  fix  days.    In  which  it  is 
"  proved,  that  the  method  and  mode  of  the  creation  of  the 
*'  univerfe,  according  to  the  principles  of  true  philofophy,  are, 
*'  in  a  concife  and  general  way,   laid  down  by  Mofes."     It 
was  printed  again  at  Rotterdam  1703  in  4to,  and  at  Leoburg 
1705,  i2mo.    The  reader  will  eafily  believe,  that  fuch  fort  of 
fyftems  as  thefe  would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with  any  gracious 
reception   here,  when   he  confiders  that  fir  Ifaac   Newton's 
<'  Mathematical  principles  of  natural  philofophy"  had  been 
publifhed  twenty  years  ;  and  as  all  or  moft  of  this  author's 
works  were  written  in  the  fame  hypothetical  and  vifionary 
way,  this  may  explain  the   reafon,  why,  though  a  man  of 
great  parts  and  learning,  his  name  is  at  prefent  fcarcely  known 
among  us.     However,  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  his  admirers 
then  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  may  have  ftill ;  for  if  there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  but 
has  been  alferted  by  fome  philofopher  or  other ;  fo  there  has 
been  no  philofopher  fo  abfurd,  but  has  found  fome  congenial 
foul  or  other  to  admire  and  extol  him. 

Befides  the  pieces  above-mentioned,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  Parabola  philofophica,  feu  iter  Philareti 
ad  montem  Mercurii ;  that  is,  <<  A  philofophical  parable,  or 
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«  a  journey  to  the  mount  of  Mercury,  by  Philaretes."  He 
left  behind  him  alfo,  in  manufcript,  a  Latin  treati/e  "  On  the 
«'  Grecian  games,"  which  was  annexed  to  "  An  account  of 
^'  his  life  and  writings,"  publifhed  at  London  in  1739,  8vo. 
He  died  of  the  ftone,  on  the  3d  of  April  1707,  being  then 
in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields. 

DICTYS  CRETENSIS,  a  very  ancient  hifiorlan, 
who,  ferving  under  Idomcneus,  a  king  of  Crete,  in  the  Tro- 
Voflius  He  jan  war,  wrote  the  hiftory  of  that  expedition,  in  nine  books  : 
hift.  Grace,  and  Tzetzes  tells  us,  that  Homer  formed  his  Iliad  upon  his 
plan.  But  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Latin  hiftory  of 
Di^tys,  which  we  have  at  prefent,  is  altogether  a  fpurious 
piece.  There  are  two  anonymous  writers  ilill  extant,  who 
pretend  to  have  written  of  the  Trojan  war  prcvloufly  to  Ho- 
mer ;  one  of  whom  goes  under  the  name  of  l)Idys  Cretenfis, 
the  other  under  that  of  Dares  Phryglus.  Before  the  hiftory  of 
DI6lys,  there  are  two  prefaces  ;  the  firft  of  which  relates,  that 
DIcStys  wrote  fix  volumes  '  of  the  Trojan  war'  in  Phoenician 
charaders,  and  in  his  old  age,  after  he  was  returned  to  his 
own  country,  ordered  them,  a  little  before  his  death,  to  be 
buried  with  him  in  a  leaden  cheft  or  repofitory,  which  was 
accordingly  done ;  that,  however,  after  many  ages,  and  un- 
der the  reign  of  Nero,  an  earthquake  happened  at  Gnoflus,  a 
city  of  Crete,  which  uncovered  Di61:ys's  fepulchre,  andexpofed 
the  cheft ;  that  the  fhepherds  took  it  up,  and,  expeding  a 
treafure,  opened  It ;  and  that,  finding  this  hiftory,  they  deli- 
vered it  into  the  hands  of  fome-body,  who  fent  it  to  Nero, 
and  he  ordered  it  to  be  tranflated,  or  rather  tranf-charadercd, 
from  Phoenician  into  Greek.  From  which  fine  ftory  nothing 
more  has  been  concluded,  than  that  this  hiftory  was  forged  by 
fome  of  Nero's  flatterers,  purely  to  curry  favour  with  him: 
for  he  always  aftedted  a  fondnefs  for  any  thing  relating  to 
Trojan  antiquities,  and  it  Is  remarkable,  that  when  Rome 
Fabric.  was  in  flames,  he  rejoiced  as  having  feen  the  deftrudion  of 
Bibl:  Graze.  Troy.  The  other  preface  to  Didys  is  an  epiftle  of  L.  Septi- 
°""*  *'  mius,  the  Latin  tranflator,  in  which  he  infcrlbes  it  to  Arca- 
dius  RuflSnus,  who  was  conful  in  the  reign  of  Conftantine  ; 
and  tells  him  much  the  fame  ftory  of  the  hiftory  we  have  al- 
ready related.  As  for  Dares  Phryglus,  who  is  called  by  Ho- 
mer, in  the  vth  book  of  the  Iliad,  a  prieft  of  Vulcan,  he  Is 
faid  to  have  wrote  a  hiftory  '  of  the  deftruftion  of  Troy' in 
Greek,  which  i^lian  affirms  to  have  been  extant  in  his  time, 

and 
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and  which  PhotI us  alfo '  mentions  in  his  Bibliotheque.  The 
original  is  loft  ;  but  there  is  a  Latin  tranflation  of  it  extant, 
which  Cornelius  Nepos  is  fald  to  have  made.  Nay,  there  is 
prefixed  an  epiftle  to  Salluftin  Nepos's  name,  who  rs  made  to 
allure  him,  that  he  found  this  hiftory  of  Dares,  at  Athens'^ 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  that  he  had  tranflated  it  into 
Latin  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  and  pleafure.  But  this  epiftle 
is  almoft  univerfally  believed  to  be  as  fpurious,  as  the  hiftory 
which  it  introduces  :  and  with  good  reafon,  fince  they  neither 
of  them  favour  in  the  leaft  of  the  terfe  and  elegant  ftile  of  fuch 
a  writer  as  Nepos, 

The  beft  edition  of  thefe  ancient  forgeries,  under  the  nameS' 
of  Di6^ys  Cretenfis  and  Dares  Phrygius,  is  that  publifhed  in 
4to  at  Paris  by  Mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madam  Dacier,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  dauphinc,  in  the  year  1680. 

DIDYMUS  of  Alexandria,  an  ecclefiaftical  writer  of 
the  fourth  century.  Nothing  is  more  furprizing,  than  what 
the  ancients  have  related  of  this  father.  St.  Jerome  and  Ruf- 
finus  aflure  us,  that  though  he  loft  his  eyes  at  five  years  of 
age,  when  he  had  fcarcely  learned  to  read,  yet  he  applied  him- 
felf  fo  earneftly  to  fludy,  that  he  not  only  attained,  in  a  high 
degree,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  arithmetic,  mufic,  and  the 
other  arts  of  philofophers,  but  even  was  able  to  comprehend 
fome  of  the  moft  difficult  theorems  in  mathematics.  He  was 
particularly  attached  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures ;  and  was 
pitched  upon  as  the  moft  proper  perfon  to  fill  the  chair  in  the 
famous  divlnity-fchool  at  Alexandria.  His  high  reputation 
drew  a  great  number  of  fcholars  to  him  ;  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  St.  Jerome,  Ruffinus,  Palladius,  and  Ifidorus. 
He  read  le6lures  with  wonderful  facility,  anfwered  upon  the 
fpot  all  qucftions  and  difficulties  relating  to  the  holy  fcriptures, 
and  refuted  the  obje61ions,  which  heretics  raifed  againft  the 
orthodox  faith.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  works, 
which  St.  Jerome  has  preferved  the  titles  of,  in  his  catalogue 
of  ecclefiaftical  writers  ;  and  of  many  more  whofe  titles  are 
not  known.  There  is  nothing  of  his  remaining,  except  a 
Latin  tranflation  of  his  book  *'  upon  the  Holy  Spirit,"  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Jerome,  who  was  the  tranflator  ;  fome 
**  Short  ftriiSiures  upon  the  canonical  epiftles ;"  and  a  book 
''  againft  the  Manichees."  His  commentaries  upon  the  fcrip- 
tures, which  were  very  large,  are  all  loft.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries upon  Origen's  books  "  of  Principles,"  which  he 
defended  very  ftrcnuoufly  againft  all  oppofers.     He  was  a  great 

admirer* 
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admirer  of  Orlgen,  ufed  to  confider  him  as  his  mafler,  and 
adopted  many  ot  his  fentiments ;  on  which  account  he  was 
condemned  by  the  fifth  general  council.  He  died  in  395, 
aged  85  years. 


DIEU  (Lewis  de)  minifter  of  Leyden,  and  profeflbr  in 
the  Walloon  college  of  that  city,  was  a  man  of  great  abilities, 
Fayie,  &c.  and  uncommonly  verfed  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  was 
born  upon  the  7th  of  April,  in  the  year  1590,  at  Flufhing, 
where  his  father,  Daniel  de  Dieu,  was  minifter.  Daniel  was 
a  man  of  great  merit,  and  a  native  of  Bruflels,  where  he  had 
been  a  minifter  two  and  twenty  years.  Fie  removed  from 
thence  in  1585,  to  ferve  the  church  at  Flufliing,  after  the 
duke  of  Parma  had  taken  Bruftels.  He  underftood  Greek  and 
the  oriental  languages  ;  and  he  could  preach  with  the  applaufe 
of  his  auditors  in  German,  Italian,  French,  and  Englifh. 
The  churches  of  the  Netherlands  fent  him,  in  1588,  over  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  to  inform  her  of  the  defigns  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  who  fecretly  made  her  propofals  of  peace,  though  the 
king  of  Spain  was  equipping  a  formidable  fleet  againft  Eng- 
land.— Lewis  ftudied  under  Daniel  Colonius,  his  uncle  by  his 
mother's  fide,  who  was  profeflbr  at  Leyden  in  the  Walloon 
college.  He  was  two  years  m.inifter  of  the  French  church  at 
Flufning  ;  and  might  have  been  court-minifter  at  the  Hague, 
if  his  natural  averJion  to  the  manners  of  a  court  had  not  re- 
trained him  from  accepting  that  place.  There  are  fome  cir- 
cumftances  relating  to  that  affair,  which  defervc  to  be  remem- 
bered. Prince  Maurice  being  in  Zealand,  heard  Lewis  de  Dieu 
preach,  who  was  yet  buta  ftudent ;  and  fome  time  after  fent  for 
him  to  court.  The  young  man  modefty  excufed  himfelf,  decla- 
ring, that  he  deflgned  to  fatisfy  his  confcience  in  the  exercife 
of  his  miniftry,  and  to  cenfure  freely  what  he  fhould  find  de- 
served cenfure :  a  liberty,  he  faid,  which  courts  did  not  care 
to  allow.  Befides,  he  thought  the  poft  which  was  offered  him 
more  proper  for  a  man  in  years  than  a  ftudent.  The  prince 
commended  his  modefty  and  prudence.  He  was  called  to  Ley- 
■''Mk  ^^^  ^"  ^^^  y^^^  1619?  ^^  teach,  with  his  uncle  Colonius,  in 

^W  the  Walloon  college;  and  he  difcharged  the  duty  of  that  em- 

ployment with  great  diligence  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  year  1642.  He  refufcd  the  poft,  which  was  offered 
him,  of  divinity-profeflbr  in  the  new  univerfity  of  Utrecht ; 
and,  if  he  had  lived  long  enough,  he  would  have  had  the 
fame  poft  in  that  of  Leyden.  He  married  the  daughter  of  a 
~~'   ~         bv  whom  he  had  eleven  children. 

He 
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tte  publlfhed,  in  the  year  1631,  a  commentary  on  the  four 
Gofpels,  and  notes  on  the  A6ls  of  the  apoftles.  His  firft  care 
had  been  to  examine  the  Latin  verfions  of  the  Syriac  New 
Teiiament,  made  by  Tremellius  and  Guido  Fabricius  Bode- 
rianus  ;  and  that  of  St.  Matthew's  Gofpel  in  Hebrew,  made 
by  Munfter  and  Mercerus.  He  found  a  great  many  faults  in 
thefe  verfions  ;  which  put  him  upon  examining  the  vulgar 
tranflations,  thofe  of  Erafmus  and  Theodore  Beza,  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Ethiopic.  He  compared  them  with  one  another, 
and  all  of  them  with  the  Greek  text.  He  publifhed  alfo  the 
Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  printed  both  in  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  characters,  with  a  Latin  verfion  of  his  own»  He  pub- 
lifhed the  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift,  written  in  the 
Perfian  tongue  by  the  jefuit  Jerom  Xavler,  with  learned  notes ; 
and  he  joined  to  the  original  a  Latin  tranflation.  The  hiftory 
of  St.  reter,  written  in  the  Perfian  language,  was  alfo  pub- 
lifhed by  him,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes.  He  drew 
up  hkewife  Rudiments  of  the  Hebrew  and  Perfian  tongues, 
and  a  Parallel  of  the  grammar  of  the  oriental  tongues. 
Some  things  alfo  of  fmaller  note  were  publifhed  by  his  friends 
after  his  death.  Father  Simon  fpeaks  advantageoufly  of  the 
writings  of  Lewis  de  Dieu,  in  the  35th  chapter  of  his  "  Cri- 
*«  tical  hiftory  of  the  commentators  on  the  New  Tcfta- 
«  ment". 

D  I  G  B  Y  (Sir  Everard)  an  Engllfh  gentleman,  me- 
jnorable  for  the  (hare  he  had  in  the  powder-plot,  and  his  fuf- 
fering  on  that  account,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family,  and  born  fome  time  in  the  year  1581. 
His  father,  Everard  Digby,  of  Dryftoke  in  Rutlandfhire,  efq; 
was  a  perfon  of  great  worth  and  learning,  had  his  education 
in  St.  John's  college  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts ;  and  publifhed  fev^eral  treatifes,  fome  on  learn- 
ed, others  on  curious  fubjeCls:  as,  i.  Theoria  Analytica 
viam  ad  monarchiam  fcientiarum  demonftrans.  Lond.  1579, 
4to.  2.  De  duplici  method©  libri  duo.  Rami  methodum  re- 
futantes.  1580.  8vo.  3.  De  arte  natandi,  libri  duo.  1587. 
4.  A  difTuafive  from  taking  away  the  goods  and  livings  of  the 
church.  Lond.  4to.  His  fon,  of  whom  we  are  here  fpeak-  Wood's 
ing,  was  educated  with  great  care,  but  under  the  tuition  of  ^^^."'  ^* 
fome  Popifh  priefts,  who  gave  him  thofe  impreflions,  which  ^*"'  ^•354» 
his  father,  if  he  had  lived,  might  probably  have  prevented  ; 
but  he  died  when  his  fon  was  no  more  than  eleven  years  of 
age.  He  was  brought  very  early  to  the  court  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth,where  he  was  much  taken  notice  of,  and  received  fe- 

VoL.IV.  I  veral 
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veral  marks  of  her  majefty's  favour.  On  the  coming  In  of 
king  James,  he  went  likewife  to  pay  his  duty,  as  others  of 
his  religion  did,  was  very  gracioufly  received,  and  had  the 
honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him,  being  looked  on 
as  a  man  of  a  fair  fortune,  pregnant  abilities,  and  a  court-like 

State  Trials,  behaviour.     He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of 

v.i.  p.  245- William  Mulfho,efq;  of  Gothurft  in  Buckinghamfhire,  with 
whom  he  had  a  great  fortune,  which,  with  his  own  eftate, 
was  fettled  upon  the  children  of  that  marriage.  One  would 
have  imagined,  that  confidering  his  mild  temper  and  happy 
fituation  in  the  worfd,  this  gentleman  might  have  fpent  his 
days  in  honour  and  peace,  without  running  the  fmalleft  ha- 
zard of  meeting  that  diigraceful  death,  which  has  introduced 
his  name  into  all  our  hiflories  :  but  it  happened  far  other- 
wife.  He  was  drawn  in  to  be  privy  to  the  gunpowder-plot ; 
and  though  he  was  not  a  principal  a(^or  in  this  dreadful  affair, 
or  indeed  an  a£lor  at  all,  yet  he  offered  1500 1,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  it,  entertained  mr.  Guy  Fawkes, 
who  was  to  have  executed  it,  in  his  houfe,  and  was  taken  in 
open  rebellion  with  other  papifts,  after  the  plot  was  detedted 
and  had  mifcarried.  The  means,  by  which  fir  Everard  was 
wrought  upon  to  engage  in  this  affair,  himfelf  affirmed  to  be 
thefe  :  firft,  he  was  told,  that  king  James  had  broke  his  pro- 
mifes  to  the  catholics ;  fecondly,  that  feverer  laws  againfl  po- 
pery would  be  made  in  the  next  parliament,  that  hufbands 
would  be  made  obnoxious  for  their  wives  offences,  and  that 
it  would  be  made  a  praemunire  only  to  be  a  catholic  ;  but  the 
main  point  was,  thirdly,  that  the  reftoring  of  the  catholic  reli- 
gion was  the  duty  of  every  member,  and  that,  in  confideration 
of  this,  he  was  not  to  regard  any  favours  received  from  the 
'  crown,  the  tranquillity  of  his  country,  or  the  hazards  that 

Thcarraign-  might  be  run  in  refpecA  to  his  life,  his  family,  or  his  fortune. 

jment    and  Tjpon  his  commitment  to  the  Tower,  he  perfifled  fleadily  in 

execution  of      *^.        .    .  .  .  i  j  i  j 

the  late      mamtammg  his  own  mnocence  as  to   the  powder-piot,  ana 
traytors,       rcfufcd  to  difcovcr  any  who  were  concerned  in  it  5  but  when 
Lond.  i666.  }^g  ^^g  brought  to  his  trial  at  Weflminfler,  January  the  27th 
1605-6  ;    indi6led  for  being  acquainted  with  and  concealing 
the   powder-treafon,    taking  the  double  oath  of  fecrecy  and 
conflancy,  and  adling  openly  with  other  traytors  in  rebellion. 
State  tnals,  ^^  pleaded  guilty.     After  this,  he  endeavoured  to  extenuate 
his  offence,   by  explaining  the   motives  before-mentioned  ; 
and  then  requ^efted,  that,  as  he  had  been  alone  in  the  crime, 
he  might  alo^e  bear  the  punifhment,  without  extending  it  to 
hii  family  i  4nd  that  his  debts  might  be  paid,  and  himfelf  be- 
headed. 
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headed.     When  fentence  of  death  was  pafled,  he  feemed  to 

be  very  much  affeded  ;  for  making  a   low  bow  to  thofe  on 

the  bench,  he  faid,  "  If  I  could  hear  any  of  your  lordfhips 

*'  fay  you  forgave  me,  I  fliould  go  the  more  chearfully  to  the 

*'  gallows  ",    To  this  all  the  lords  anfwered,  "  God  forgive 

*'  you,  and  we  do  ".     He  was,  with  other  confpirators,  upon  Ibid* 

the  30th  of  the  fame  month,  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered 

at  the  weft  end  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  London ;  where  he 

afked  forgivenefs  of  God,  the  king,  the  queen,  the  prince, 

and  all  the  parliament ;  and  protefted,  that  if  he  had  knowa 

this  a<5l  at  firft  to  have  been  fo  foul  a  treafon,  he  would  not 

have  concealed  it  to  have  gained  a  world,  requiring  the  people 

to  witnefs,  that  he  died  penitent  and  forrowful  for  it.     Mr.  Stowe'sAn- 

Wood  mentions   a   moft  extraordinary  circumftance   at  his  '^.^■^'.7'^  * 

death,  as  a  thing  generally  known ;  namely,  that  when  the  ^Ho^J^es,  p. 

executioner  plucked  out  his  heart,  and  according  to  form  held  882. 

it  up,  faying,  «'  Here  is  the  heart  of  a  traytor  ",  fir  Everard 

made  anfwer,  "  Thou  lyeft  ",    But  perhaps,  as  generally  as  it  Athen.  Ox, 

was  known  then,  perfons  may  be  found  in   this  incredulous  as  above. 

age,  that  would  hardly  have  believed  it,  even  if  mr.  Wood 

himfelf  had  actually  aflerted  it. 

Sir  Everard  Digby  left  at  his  death  two  young  fons,  after- 
wards fir  Kenelm  and  fir  John  Digby  ;  and  exprefled  his  af- 
fedion  towards  them  by  a  well-written  and  pathetic  paper, 
which  he  defired  might  be  communicated  to  them  at  a  fit  time, 
as  the  laft  advice  of  their  father.  While  fir  Everard  was  in 
the  Tower,  he  wrote,  in  juice  of  lemon  or  otherwife,  upon 
flips  of  paper,  as  opportunity  offered  ;  and  got  thefe  conveyed 
to  his  lady  by  fuch  as  had  permiffion  to  fee  him.  Thefe  notes, 
or  advertifements,  were  preferved  by  the  family  as  precious 
relics  ;  till  in  September  1675,  they  were  found  at  the  houfe 
of  Charles  Cornwallis,  efq;  executor  to  fir  Kenelm  Digby, 
by  fir  Rice  Rudd,  bart.  and  William  Wogan,  of  Gray's-Inn, 
efq.  They  were  afterwards  annexed  to  the  proceedings 
againft  the  traytors,  and  other  pieces  relating  to  the  popifh 
plot,  printed  by  the  orders  of  mr.  fecretary  Coventry,  dated 
the  i2th  of  December  1678.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  papers, 
there  is  the  following  paragraph :  ''  Now  for  my  intention, 
**  let  me  tell  you,  that,  if  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the 
*'  leaft  fin  in  the  plot,  I  would  not  have  been  of  it  for  all  the 
*'  world  ;  and  no  other  caufe  drew  me  to  hazard  my  fortune 
"  and  life,  but  zeal  to  God's  religion  ".     Here  the  reader 

I  2  has 
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has  ample  prooF  of  that  infatuation,  which  men  of  real  abi- 
lities and  virtue  are,  and  always  will,  be  fubje^L  to,  when  de- 
ferting  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  led  by  blind  or  knavifh  guides  ;  and  of  that  wretched  zeal, 
which,  under  the  notion  of  ferving  God,  pufhes  men  fo  in- 
fatuated to  the  moft  horrid  a6ls  of  inhumanity  and  cruelty  in 
the  dertrutSlion  of  his  creatures.— —Tantum  religio  potuit 
fuadere  malorum. 

'    D  I  G  B  Y  (Sir  Kenelm)   a  very  famous  Englifh  phi- 
lofopher,  and  eldeft  fon   of  fir  Everard  Digby,  was  born  at 
Gothurftin  Buckinghamihire,  on  the  nth  of  June  1603  j  for 
the  authorities,  which  induced  mr.  Wood  to  fix  his  birth-day 
Athen.        on  the  nth  of  July,  are  not  in  any  wife  to  be  relied  on.     At 
Oxon.  V.  u.  ^j^g  ^j^g  ^£-  j^j^  father's  unfortunate  death,  he   was  with  his 
mother  at  Gothurft,  being  then  but  in  the  third  year   of  his 
age  :  but  he  feems  to  have  been  taken  early  out  of  her  hands, 
fince  it  is  certain,  that  he  renounced  the  errors  of  popery  very 
young,  and  was  carefully  bred  up  in  the  protcftant  religion, 
under  the  dire61:ion,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  archbifliop   Laud, 
then  dean  of  Gloucefter.     Some  have  faid,  that  king  James 
reffored  his  eftate  to  him  in  his  infancy  ;  but  this  is  an  error  : 
Coke's  Re-  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  decided  by  law,  that  the  king  had  no  right  to  it, 
ports,  part   About  the  year  161 8,  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-com- 
viu,  p.  166.  moner  of  (^iloucefter-hall  in  Oxford ;  where  he  foon  difco- 
vered  fuch  ftrength  of  natural  abilities,  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of  pe- 
netration, that  his  tutor,  who  was  a  man  of  parts  and  learn- 
ing, ufed  to  compare  him,  probably  for  the  univerfality  of  his 
Wood,  &c.  genius,  to  the  celebrated  Picus  de  Mirandula.     After  having 
continued  at  Oxford  between  two  and  three  years,  and  having 
.J.  raifed  fuch  expectations  of  himfelf  as  he   afterwards  lived  to 

fulfil,    he   left  it   in  order  to  travel.     He  made  the  tour  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1623; 
in  which  fame  year  he  v/as  knighted  by  the  king,  to  whom  he 
was  prefented  at  the  lox^d  Mountague*s  houfe  at  Hinchinbroke, 
on  the  23d  of  October.     In  a  very  fhort  time  after,  fir  Ke- 
•  nelm  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  the  happy  application  of 
'  a  fecret  he  met  with  in  his  travels,  which  has  flnce  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world,  under  the  title  of  the  lympathetic 
DIfcourfe      powder:  the  virtues  of  which,  as  he  himfelf  afTures  us,  were 
pon  the      thoroughly  inquired  into  by  king  James,  his  fon  the  prince  of 
wdef^'^  Wales,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  with  other  perfons  of  the 
highefl  diftindicn,  and  all  regillered  among  the  obfervations 
of  the  great  chancellor  Bacon, 

After 
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After  the  demlfe  of  king  James,  he  made  as  great  a  figure 
in  the  new  court  as  he  had  done  in   the    old  ;    and   was    ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  a   commiffioner   of 
the   navy,    and  a  governor    of   Trinity-houfe.     Some   dif- 
putes  having  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Vene- 
tians, fir  Kenelm  went  as  admiral  thither  with  a  fmall    fleet, 
in  the  fummer  of  1628  ;  and  gained  great  honour  by  his  bra- 
very and  conduct  at  Algiers   in  refcuing  many  Englifh  flaves, 
and  by  attacking  the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  bay  of  Scanderoon. 
In  the  year  1632,  he  had  an  excellent  library  of  manufcripts 
as  well  as  printed  books  left  him  by  his  tutor  at  Oxford,  who 
was  deceafed  ;    but,  confidering  hov/  much  the  manufcripts 
were  valued  in  that  univerfity,  and  how  ferviceable  they  might 
be  to  the  ftudents  there,  he  moft  generoufly  beflowed  them 
the  very  next  year  upon  the  Bodleian  library.     Sir  Kenelm 
continued  to  this  time  a  member  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
but  going  fome  time  afterwards  into  France,  he  began  to  have 
religious  fcruples,  and  at  length,  in  the  year  1636,  reconciled 
himfelf  to  the  church  of  Rome.     He  wrote  upon  this  occafion 
to  Laud  an  apology  for  his  conducSl  ;  and  the  archbifliop  re- 
turned him  an  anfwer,  full  of  tendernefs  and  good  advice,  but, 
as  it  feems,  with  very  little  hopes  of  regaining  him.     Sir  Ke-  Wharton's 
nelm,  in  his  letter  to  the  archbifliop,  took  great  pains  to  con-  Troubles 
vince  him,  that  he  had  done  nothing  in  this  affair  precipitate-  Archbifliop 
ly,  or  without  due  confideration  :    and  he  was  defirous,  that  Laud,  vol.i. 
the  public  fhould  entertain  the  fame  opinion  of  him.     As  no-  P«  J^o. 
thing  alfo  has  been  more  common,  than  for  perfons,  who  have 
changed  their  fyflem  of  religion,  to  vindicate  their  conducSt  by 
fetting  forth  their  motives  ;  fo  v/ith  this  view  he  publifhed  at 
Paris,  in  the  year   1638,  a  piece,  intitled,   "  A  Conference 
*'  with  a  lady  about  the  choice  of  religion  ".     It  was  reprinted  -iSH 

at  London  in  1654,  and  is  written  in  a  polite,  eafy,  and  con-  ^^ 

cife  ftile.  Letters  alfo  pafTed  the  fame  year,  between  him  and.  ^^ 
his  coufm  lord  George  Digby,  upon  the  fame  fubje6t.  The 
firfl  from  lord  Digby  to  fir  Kenelm  is  dated  November  the 
2d,  1638,  from  Sherbourne;  in  which  his  lordfhip  attacks 
the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  afTerts  their  infufficiency  to 
decide  the  difpute  between  the  papifts  and  the  proteflants. 
Sir  Kenelm  apologizes  for  them  in  a  letter  dated  from  London, 
December  the  26th,  of  the  fame  year  :  and  in  another  letter 
from  Sherbourne,  March  the  29th  1639,  lord  Digby  en- 
larges upon  and  vindicates  what  he  had  laid  in  his  former. 
Thefe  letters,  as  we  have  already  obferved  (Art.  DIGBY, 
lord  George)  were  publifhed  at  London  in  1651,  and  are 
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written  on  both  fides  with  fo  much  civility,  that  few  contro- 
verfies  have  been  managed  with  fo  little  acrimony.  To  fay 
the  truth,  this  is  their  chief  merit;  fmce  the  matters,  to 
which  they  relate,  had  been  copioufly  and  juftly  debated  by 
Daille,  and  other  able  writers,  long  before. 

After  a  long  ftay  in  France,  where  he  was  highly  carefled, 
he  came  over  to  England ;  and  in  the  year  1639  was,  with 
Sir  Walter  Mountague,  employed  by  the  queen  to  engage  the 
papifts  to  a  liberal  contribution   to  the  king,   which  they  ef- 
feded  ;  and  thereupon  fome  ftiled  the  forces,  then  raifed  for 
Mt^mof  1*^'^  his  majefty,  the  poplfh  army.     In  January  1640,    the  houfe 
p.  32.      '  of  commons  fent  for  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  order  to  know  how 
far,  and  upon  what  grounds,  he  had  aded   in  this   matter; 
which  he  opened  to  them  very  clearly,  without  having  the 
leaft  recourfe  to  fubterfuges  or  evafions.     Upon  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  being  at  London,  he   was  by  the  par- 
liament committed  prifoner  to    Winchefter   houfe ;     but   at 
length,  in  the  year   1 643,   fet  at    liberty,    her  majefly  the 
queen  dowager  of  France  having  vouchfafed  to  write  a  letter 
with  her  own  hand  in  his  favour.     His   liberty  was  granted 
upon  certain  terms  ;  and  a  very  refpe(5lful  letter  written  in 
anfwer  to  that  of  the  queen.    Mr.  Hearne  has  preferved  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  directed  to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  in  the 
KemTngford  language  of  that  country;  of  which  the  following  "is  a  tranfla- 
Chronicon.   tlon  t     *«  Madam,  the  two  houfes  of  parHament  having  been 
p.  53i.        cc  informed  by  the  fieur  de  GrefTy,  of  the  defire  your  majefty 
''  has,  that  we  fhould  fet  at   liberty  fir  Kenelm  Digby ;  we 
*<  are  commanded  to  make  known  to  your  majefty,  that  al- 
''  though  the  religion,  the  paft  behaviour,  and  the  abilities 
*'  of  this  gentleman,  might  give  juft  umbrage  of  his  pra(Sl:i- 
^W  **  ling  to  the  prejiidlce  of  the  conftltutions  of  this  realm  ;  ne- 

"*■  '  '  **  verthelefs,  having  fo  great  a  regard  to  the  recommenda- 

*'!*  *'  tion  of  your  majefty,  they  have  ordered  him  to  be  difchar- 

'*  ged,  and  have  authorized  us  farther  to  affure  your  majefty, 
*'  of  their  being  always  ready  to  teftify  to  you  their  refpeds 
*'  upon  every  occafion,  as  well  as  to  advance  whatever  may 

f*'  regard  the  good  correfpondence  between  the  two  ftates.  We 
*'  remain  your  majefty's  moft  humble  fervants,  &c."  In  re- 
gard to  the  terms,  upon  which  this  gentlem.an  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, they  will  fufficlently  appear  from  the  following  paper, 
intirely  written  with,  as  well  as  fubfcribed  by,  his  own  hand  : 
"  Whereas,  upon  the  mediation  of  her  majefty  the  queen  of 
*'  France,  it  hath  pleafed  both  houfes  of  parliament  to  permit 
"  me  to  go  into  that  kingdom )  in  humble  acknowledgment 
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"  of  their  favour  therein,  and  to  preferve  and  confirm  a  good 

*«  opinion  of  my  zeal  and  honeft  intentions  to  the  honour  and 

*'  fervice  of  my  country,  I  do  here,  upon  the  faith  of  a  Chri- 

*'  ftian,  and  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  proteft  and  promife, 

*<  that  1  will,  neither  diredlly  nor  indire£lly,  negociate,  pro- 

<«  mote,  confent  unto  or  conceal,  any   pradice    or    defign, 

*'  prejudicial  to  the  honour  or  fafety  of  the  parliament.     And,^ 

•'  in  witnefs  of  my  reality  herein,  I  have  hereunto  fubfcribed 

<«  my  name,  this  3d  day  of  Auguft,  1643,  Keneim  Digby.** 

However,  before  he  quitted  the  kingdom,  he  was  fummoned 

by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  order  to  give 

an  account  of  any  tranfa£lions  he  might  know  of  between 

archbifhop  Laud  and  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  and  particularly  as 

to  an  offer  fuppofed  to  be  made  to  that  prelate  from  thence  of 

a  cardinal's  hat.     Sir  Kenelm  alTured  the  committee,  that  he 

knew  nothing   of  any   fuch  tranfadions ;    and  that,  in  his 

judgment,  the  archbifhop  was,  what  he  feemed  to  be,  a  very 

fmcere  and  learned  proteftant.     During  fir  Kenelm's  confine-  Wharton's 

ment  at  Winchefter-houfe,  he  was  the  author  of  two  pieces  ^^°"Jj)"- 

at  the  leafl:,  which  were  afterwards  made  public ;    namely,  p,  \q^ 

I.  "  Obfervations  upon  dr.  Brown's  Religio  Medici."  Lond. 

1643,  8vo.     2.  "  Obfervations  on  the   22d   flanza,  in  the 
"  9th  canto  of  the  2d  book  of  Spencer's  fairy  queen."  Lond. 

1644,  8vo. 

Sir  Kenelm's  appearance  in  France  was  highly  agreeable  to 
many  of  the  learned  in  that  kingdom  ;  who  had  a  great  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  and  were  charmed  with  the  life  and  freedom 
of  his  converfation.  It  was  probably  about  this  time,  that, 
having  read  the  writings  of  that  great  philofopher  Defcartes, 
he  refblved  to  go  to  Holland  on  purpofe  to  fee  him.  He  did 
fo,  and  found  him  in  his  retirement  at  Egmond.  There, 
after  converfing  with  him  upon  philofophical  fubjeils  fome 
time,  without  making  himfelf  known,  monfieur  Defcartes, 
who  had  read  fome  of  his  works,  told  him,  that  "  he  did  not  « 
*'  doubt  but  he  was  the  famous  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ! "  "  And 
<<  if  you,  fir,  replied  the  knight,  were  not  the  illuflrious  M. 
**  Defcartes,  I  fhould  not  have  come  here  on  purpofe  to  fee 
'*  you."  Mr,  Defmoizeaux,  who  has  preferved  this  anecdote 
in  his  life  of  St.  Evremond,  tells  us  alfo  of  a  converfation 
which  then  followed  between  thefe  great  men,  about  lengthen- 
ing out  life  to  the  period  of  the  patriarchs.  Defcartes  afTured 
fir  Kenelm,  that  he  had  long  been  projecting  a  fcheme  for 
that  purpofe  ;  and  a  very  notable  one  undoubtedly  it  would 
h;ivc  been,  if  that  philofopher  had  but  lived  i  but  he  had  the 

J  4  mis- 
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misfortune  to  die,  juft  before  he  could  bring  it  to  bear.  Sir 
Kenelm  is  alfo  faid  to  have  had  many  conferences  afterwards 
with  Defcartes  at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  beft  part  of  the 
enfuing  winter,  and  employed  himfelfin  digefting  that  phi- 
jofophy,  which  he  had  been  long  meditating ;  and  which  he 
publifhed  in  his  own  language,  but  with  a  licence  or  privilege 
from  the  French  king,  the  year  following.  Their  titles  are, 
I.  "  A  treatife  of  the  nature  of  bodies/'.  2.  "  A  treatife 
**  declaring  the  operations  and  nature  of  man's  foul,  out  of 
*'  which  the  immortality  of  reafonable  fouls  is  evinced." 
Both  printed  at  Paris  in  1644,  and  often  reprinted  at  London. 
He  pubJifhed  atlb,  3.  "  Inftitutiorum  Peripateticarum  libri 
*'  quinque,  cum  appendice  theologica  de  origine  mundi."  Pa- 
ris, 1651  :  which  piece,  joined  to  the  two  former,  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  J.  L.  together  with  a  preface  prefixed  in  the 
fame  language  by  Thomas  Anglus,  that  is,  Thomas  White, 
was  printed  at  London  in  4to  in  the  year  1669, 

After  the  king's  affairs  were  totally  ruined,  fir  Kenelm 
found  himfelf  under  a  neccfUty  of  returning  into  England,  in 
order  to  compound  for  his  eflate.  The  Parliament  however, 
for  reafons  which  will  prefently  appear,  did  not  judge  it  proper 
that  he  fliould  remain  here  j  and  therefore  not  only  ordered 
him  to  withdraw,  but  voted,  that  if  he  fhould  afterwards  at 
any  time  return,  without  leave  of  the  houfe  firft  obtained,  he 
fhould  lofe  both  life  and  eflate.  Upon  this  he  went  again  to 
France,  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, dowager  queen  of  England,  to  whom  he  had  been  for 
fome  time  chancellor.  He  was  fent  by  her  not  long  after  into 
Italy,  and  at  firft  well  received  by  pope  Innocent  X:  butmr. 
Wood  fays,  he  behaved  to  the  pope  fo  haughtily,  that  he  very 
^  quickly  lofl:  his  good  opinion;  and  adds  farther,    that  there 

^'^  was  a  fufpicion  of  his  being  no  faithful  fleward  of  the  contri- 

;,,  butions,  raifed  in  that  part  of  the  world  for  the  afliflance  of  the 
Athcn.  Ox-  diflrefTed  catholics  in  England.  After  Cromwell  had  affumed 
on.  the  fuprcme  power  in  this  kingdom,  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 

had  then  nothing  to  fear  from  the  parliament,  ventured  to  re- 
^^,         turn  home,  and  continued  here  a  great  part  of  the  year  1655  ; 
W^S       when  it  has  generally  been  fuppofed,  that  he  was  embarked  in 
Thurloc's     the  great  defign   of  reconciling  the  papifls  to  the  protestor. 
fiaie  papers.  Many  rcafons  concur  to  make  this  opinion  probable.     It  is 
'  ■  P-^95-  certain,  th^t  he  lived  here  in  all  theeafe,  freedom,  and  credit 
imaginable  ;  that  he  converfed  intirely  with  thofe   who  fa- 
voured that  government ;  and   that  the  protestor  himfelf  was 
ejctremely  fond  of  him.     It  is  certain  likewifcj  that  he  hac^ 

pre- 
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prccifely  his  father's  principles,  and  purfued  nothing  with  Co 
much  vehemence  as  the  eftablifhment  of  popery  in  England, 
under  any  government,  and  upon  any  terms.  Befides  all 
this,  after  fir  Kenelm  had  left  England,  and  vi'as  again  in 
France,  v^^e  find  him  not  only  applying  to  the  government  of 
England,  and  particularly  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  for  private 
favours,  but  in  refpe(5l  to  matters  of  public  concern,  and  on 
the  behalf  of  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Calais  ;  who  without 
doubt  would  not  have  applied  to  him,  if  they  had  not  believed 
his  credit  with  the  prote6^or  better  than  their  own.  Ibid. p.  244, 

After  fome  ftay  at  Paris,  he  fpent  the  fummer  of  the  year  595- 
1656  at  Touloufe  ;  where  he  converfcd  with  feveral  learned 
and  ingenious   men,  to  whom  he   communicated,  not  only 
mathematical,  phyfical,   and  philofophical  difcoveries   of  his 
own,  but  alfo  any  thing  of  this  nature  he  received  from  his 
friends  in  different  parts  of  Europe.     Among  thefe  was  a  re- 
lation he  had  obtained  of  a  city  in  Barbary  under  the  king  of 
Tripoli,  which  was  faid  to  be  turned  into  llone  in  a  very  few 
hours,  by  a  petrifying  vapour  out  of  the  earth  :  that  is,  men, 
beafts,  trees,  houfes,  utenfils,  and  the  like,  remaining  all  in 
the  fame  poflure,  as  children  at  their  mothers  breafts,    &c. 
Sir  Kenelm  had  this  account  from  mr.  Fitton,  an  Englifhman 
refiding  in  Florence,  as  library-keeper  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tufcany ;  and  mr.  Fitton  from  the  grand  duke,  who  a  little 
before  had  written  to  the  balTa  of  Tripoli  to  know  the  truth. 
Sir  Kenelm  fent  it  to  a  friend  in  England  ;  and  it  was  at  length 
inferted  in  the  Mercurius  Politicus.     This  drew  a  very  fevere 
cenfure  upon  our  author  from  the  famous  mr.  Henry  Stubbes. 
who  called  him,  on  that  account,  "  The  Pliny  of  his  age  for  Animadver- 
"  lying."     However,  we  may  fay,  in  fir  Kenelm's  vindica-  p^^  "P°^ 
tion,  that  accounts  have  been  given  of  fuch  a  city  by  modern  pjus  uitxa, 
writers ;  and  that  thefe  accounts  are  in  fome  mealure  con-  p.  i6j, 
iirmed  by  a  paper,  delivered  to  Richard  Waller,  efq;  fellow 
of  the  royal  fociety,  by  mr.  Baker,  who  was  the  Englifli  con- 
ful  at  Tripoli,  Nov.  12,  17 13.     This  paper  is  to  be  found  in 
the  philofophical  obfeivations  and  experiments  of  dr.  Robert 
Hooke,  publifhed  by  W.  Derham  in  1726,  8vo  ;  and  it  be- 
gins thus:     "  About  forty  days  journey  S.  E.  from  Tripoli, 
*'  and  about  kven   days  from  the  neareft  fea-coaft,  there  is 
*'  a  place  called  Ougila,  in  which  there  are  found  the  bodies 
*'  of  men,  women,  and  children,  beafls  and  plants,  all  pe- 
''  trified  of  hard  ftone  like  marble."     And  we  are  afterwards 
toldj  in  the  courfe  gf  the  relation,  that  "  the  figure  of  a  man 
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'«  petrified  was  conveyed  to  Leghorn,    and  from  thence  to 
''  England ;  and  that  ii  was  carried  to  fecretary  Thurloe." 

In  the  year  1657,  ^'^  ^'^"^  Ar  Kenelm  at  Montpelier,  in 
the  fouth  of  France;  whither  he  went,   partly  for  the  fake  of 
his  health,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  fevere  fits  of  the 
Hone,  and  partly  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  learned  fociety 
offeveral  worthy  and  ingenious  perfons,  who  had  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  kind  of  academy  there.  Tothefe  he  read,  in  French, 
his  "  Difcourfe  of  the  cure  of  wounds  by  the  powder  of  fym- 
*'  pathy."     It  was  tranflated  into  Englifh,    and  printed  at 
London  ;  and  afterwards  into  Latin,  and  reprinted  in    1669, 
with  "  The  treatife  of  bodies,"  &c.     As  to  the  philofophical 
arguments  in  this  work,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  author 
accounts  for  the  ftrange  operations  of  this  remedy,  they  were 
highly  admired  in  thofe  days ;  and  will  be  allowed  to  be  very 
ingenious,  though  not  very  convincing,  even  in  thefe.     He 
fpent  the  year  1658,  and  part  of  the  year  1659,  in  the  Lower 
Germany ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  mentioned 
year,  returned  to  Paris,  where  we  find  him  in  1660.     He 
returned  the  year  follov/ing  to  England,  and  was  very  well 
received  at  court ;  although  the  miniflers  were  far  from  being 
ignorant  of  the  irregularity  of  his  conducl,  and  the  court  that 
he  paid  to  Oliver,  while  the  king  was  in  exile.     It  does  not 
appear  however  that  any  other  favour  was  fhewn  him,  than 
feemed  to  be  due  to  a  man  of  letters.     In  the  firft  fettlement 
of  the  Royal  Society,  we  find  him  appointed  one  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  the  title  of  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  knight,  chancellor  to 
Sprat's  hift.  our  dear  mother  queen  Mary.     As  long  as  his  health  permit- 
&c.  p.  137.  te(j^  he  attended  the  meetings  of  this  fociety  ;  and  affifted  in 
the  improvements  that  were  then  made  in  natural  knowledge. 
Oneof  hisdifcourfes,  "  Concerning  the  vegetation  of  plants," 
was  printed  at  London  in  166 1,  8vo;  and  it  is  the  only  ge- 
Tiulne  work  of  our  author,  of  which   we  have  not   fpoken. 
For  though  the  reader  may  find  in  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  and 
in  other  authors,    feveral  pieces  attributed   to  fir   Kenelm 
Digby;  yet  thefe  were  publifhed  after  his   deceafe  by  one 
Hartman,  who  was  his  operator,  and  who  put  fir  Kenelm's 
*i  name  in  the  title-page,  with  a  view  of  recommending  com- 

pofitions  very  unworthy  of  him  to  the  public.  It  may  be 
proper  to  obferve  in  this  place,  that  fir  Kenelm  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of  Albertus  Magnus,  a  piece,  intitled,  "  A  trea- 
"  tife  of  adhering  to  God,"  v/hich  was  printed  at  London  in 
1654,  8vo  ;  and  that  he  had  formed  adcfign  of  collecSling  and 
publilhing  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon. 

He 
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He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  houfe  in  Covent- 
<yarden,  where  he  was  much  vifited  by  the  lovers  of  philofo- 
phical  and  mathematical  learning  ;  fo  that,  according  to  a 
cuftom  which  then  prevailed  much  in  France,  he  had  a  kind 
of  academy,  or  literary  allembly,  in  his  own  dwelling.  In 
the  year  1665,  his  old  diftemper  the  ftone  increafed  upon 
him  very  much,  and  brought  him  very  low ;  which  made  him 
defirous,  as  it  is  faid,  of  going  to  France.  This  however  he 
did  not  live  to  accomplifh,  but  died  on  his  birth-day,  the  nth 
of  June,  that  year  ;  and  was  interred  in  a  vault  built  at  his 
own  charge  in  Chrift-church  within  Newgate,  London.  It 
was  built  fome  years  before  for  his  wife  Venetia,  daughter  and 
coheirefs  of  fir  Edward  Stanley  of  Tongue-caftle  in  Shropfhire ; 
and  over  it  was  ere£led  to  her  memory  a  noble  monument  of 
black  marble,  with  her  buft  made  of  copper  gilt :  but  this 
monument  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  i666, 
Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  "  his  perfon  was  handfome  and  gi- 
''  gantic,  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him  a  compleat 
**  cavalier.  He  had,  fays  he,  fo  graceful  an  elocution  and 
*'  noble  addrefs,  that,  had  he  been  dropped  out  of  the  clouds 
*'  into  any  part  of  the  world,  he  would  have  made  himfelf  re- 
*'  fpe(5ted  i  but  the  jefuits,  who  cared  not  for  him,  fpokefpite- 
''  fully,  and  faid  it  was  true,  but  then  he  muft  not  ftay  there 
'^  above  fix  weeks.  He  had  a  great  faculty,  which  proceeded 
*'  from  abundance  of  wit  and  invention,  of  propofmg  and  re- 
*'  porting  matters  to  the  virtuofi,  efpecially  to  the  philofophical 
"  afiembly  at  Montpelier,  and  to  the  Royal  Society  at  home,  Athen* 
"  &c."  Sir  Kenelm's  library,  which  was  juflly  efteemed  a  ^''°"- 
moft  valuable  colle6i:ion,  had  been  tranfported  into  France  at 
the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  troubles,  and  improved  there  at  a 
very  confiderable  expence ;  but,  as  he  was  no  fubjedt  of  his 
moft  Chriftian  majefty's,  it  became,  according  to  that  branch 
of  the  prerogative,  which  the  French  ftile  Droit  d'Aubain, 
the  property  of  the  crown  upon  fir  Kenelm's  deceafe.  Sir 
Kenelm  left  an  only  fon,  John  Digby,  efq;  who  fucceeded  to 
the  family  eftate.  He  had  an  elder  fon,  Kenelm  Digby,  efq; 
of  great  abilities  and  virtues ;  but  this  gentleman  appearing  in 
arms  for  king  Charles  I,  after  that  monarch  was  utterly  inca- 
pable of  making  the  leaft  refiftance,  was  flain  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Neot's  in  Huntingdonfhire,  upon  the  7th  of  July  1648. 
We  cannot  conclude  this  article  better,  than  by  the  following 
verfes,  compofed  by  way  of  epitaph  upon  fir  Kenelm  Digby ; 
and  which  we  here  prefent  the  reader,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica : 

«  Under 
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"  Under  this  tomb  the  matchlefs  DIG  BY  lies, 
*'  piGBY  the  great,   the  valiant,  and  the  wife; 
*'  This  age's  wonder,  for  his  noble  parts, 
*'  Skiird  in  fix  tongues,   and  learn'd  in  all  the  arts  : 
*'  Born  on  the  day  he  died,  the  nth  of  June, 
''  And  that  day  bravely  fought  at  Scanderoon. 
*'  It's  rare,  that  one  and  the  fame  day  fhould  be 
'^  His  day  of  birth,  of  death,  ofvidory. 

R.  Ferrar. 

DIGBY  (Lord  George)  an  Englifli  nobleman  of  great 
parts,  was  fon  of  John  Digby,  earl  of  Briftol,  and  born  at 
Madrid  in  Odober  i6i2.     In  the  year  1626  he  was  entered 
of  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford;  where  he  lived  in  great  fa- 
miliarity with  the  well-known  Peter  Heylin,  and  gave  mani- 
feft  proofs  of  thofe  great  endowments,  for  which  he  was  after- 
Wood's       wards  fo  diftinguifhed.     In  1636,  he  was  created  a  mailer  of 
Athen.        ^^^^  there,  juft  after  Charles  I.  had  left  Oxford ;  where  he  had 
been  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  univerfity,  and  particularly 
at  St.  John's  college,   by  dr.  Laud,   afterwards  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.    In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament,  he  was 
difafFeded  to  the  court,  and  appointed  one  of  the  committee, 
to  prepare  a  charge  againft  the  earl  of  Strafford,  in  1640 ;  but 
afterwards  would  not  confent  to  the  bill,  "  not  only,  as  he 
'^  faid,  becaufe  he  was  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  law,  but 
Clarendon's  ''  fo^  that  he  was  more  unfatisfied  in  the  matter  of  fa6i:." 
Hift.  &c.    From  that  time  he  became  a  declared  enemy  to  the  parlia- 
fcookui.       nient,  and  fhewed  his  diflike  of  their  proceedings  in  a  warm 
ipeech  againft  them,  which  he  made  at  the  pafling  the  bill  of 
attainder  againft  the  faid  earl  in  April    1641.     This  fpeech 
was  condemned  to  be  burnt,  and  himfelf,  in  June  following, 
^     expelled  the  houfe  of  commons.     In  January   164 1-2,    he 
went   on  a  meflage,    from  his   majefty  to  Kingfton   upon 
Thames,  to  certain  gentlemen  there,  with  a  coach  and  fix 
horfes.     This  they  improved  into  a  warlike  appearance  ;  and 
-1'  accordingly  he  was  accuied   of  high  treaibn  in  parliament, 

^  upon  pretence  of  his  levying  war  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames. 

Lord  Clarendon  mentions  "  this  fevere  profecution  of  a  young 
*'  nobleman  of  admirable  parts  and  eminent  hopes,  in  fo  im- 
«'  placable  a  manner,  as  a  moft  pertinent  inftance  of  the  ty- 
Kj-^ory^Arc.  «  ranny  and  injuftice  of  thofe  times."  Lord  Digby,  finding 
bookiv.  vv^hat  umbrage  he  had  given  to  the  parliament,  and  how 
odious  t:hey  had  made  him  to  the  people,  obtained  leave,  aad 

all- 
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a  licence  from  his  majefty,  to  tranfport  hlmfelf  Into  Hol- 
land. From  hence  he  wrote  feveral  letters  to  his  friends,  and 
one  to  the  queen,  which  was  carried  by  a  perfidious  confident 
to  the  parliament,  and  opened.  In  a  fecret  expedition  after- 
wards to  the  king^  he  was  taken  by  one  of  the  pari iameat's 
ihips,  and  carried  to  Hull  ;  but  being  in  fuch  a  difguife,  that 
not  his  neareft  relation  could  have  known  him,  he  brought 
himfelf  off  very  dexteroufly  by  his  artful  management  of  the 
governor  fir  John  Hotham.  In  1643  he  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  flate  to  his  majefty,  and  high  fteward  of  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  William  lord  Say.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1645,  he  went  into  Ireland,  and  expofed  himfelf 
to  great  hazards  of  his  life,  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  :  from 
.thence  he  pafTed  over  to  Jerfey,  where  the  prince  of  Wales 
was,  and  after  that  into  France,  in  order  to  tranfacSl  fome 
important  matters  with  the  queen  and  cardinal  Mazarine. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  king,  he  was  exempted  from  pardon  by 
the  parliament,  and  obliged  to  live  in  exile,  till  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  reftored  to  all  he  had  loft,  and 
made  knight  of  the  Garter.  He  became  very  adive  in  public 
affairs,  fpoke  frequently  in  parliament,  and  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf by  his  enmity  to  lord  Clarendon  while  chancellor.  He 
died  at  Chelfea,  March  20,  1676,  after  fucceeding  his  father 
as  earl  of  Briftol. 

He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  "  a  man  of  very 
*'  extraordinary  parts  by  nature  and  art,  and  had  as  good  an 
*'  education  as  any  man  of  that  age  in  any  country  :  a  grace- 
*'  ful  and  beautiful  perfon  ;  of  great  eloquence  and  becoming- 
"  nefs  in  difcourfe,  and  of  fo  univerfal  a  knowledge,  that  he 
"  never  wanted  a  fubjed  for  it.  He  had  from  his  youth,  by 
'^  the  difobligations  his  family  had  undergone  from  the  duke 
*'  of  Buckingham,  and  by  fome  difappointments  which  obliged 
*'  him  to  a  country  life,  contra6led  a  prejudice  and  ill-will  to 
"  the  court ;  but  growing  weary  of  the  violent  counfels  of 
**  the  parliament,  he  withdrew  himfelf  from  them,  and  was 
''  removed  by  the  king  from  that  houfe  into  the  houfe  of 
*'  lords."  Many  of  his  fpeeches  and  letters  are  ftill  extant,  HiftojrjJSb' 
to  be  found  in  our  hiftorical  collecSlions.  There  are  alfo  let-  ^'  *^"^*^' 
ters  of  his  to  his  coufin  the  famous  fir  Kenelm  Digby  concern- 
ing religion,  which  are  finely  written ;  and  which  (hew  him 
to  have  been  a  very  confiderable  fcholar  and  divine,  as  well  as 
a  ftatefman  and  man  of  parts.  They  were  publifhed  in  i2mo 
at  London,  in  the  year  165 1,  and  are  of  a  controverfial  kind : 
wherein  lord  Digby  endeavours  to  fhew  againft  fir  Kenelm, 
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that  the  Roman-catholic  religion  has  no  foundation  «  on 
♦'  tradition,  or  the  authority  of  the  fathers,"  &c.  Yet  after- 
wards he  became  a  papift  himfelf ;  which,  with  feveral  other 
inconfilkncies  in  his  charafter,  occafioned  a  late  writer  to  de- 
fcribe  him  in  the  following  fevere  terms :  "  He  was  (fays  he) 
*'  a  fmgular  perfon,  whofe  life  was  one  contradi6tion.  He 
*'  Vv'rote  againft  popery,  and  embraced  it :  he  was  a  zealous 
•'  oppofer  of  the  court,  and  a  facrince  for  it :  was  confcien- 
*'  cioufly  converted  in  the  midft  of  his  profecution  of  lord 
*'  Strafford,  and  was  moft  unconfcientioufly  a  profecutor  of 
*'  lord  Clarendon.  With  great  parts,  he  always  hurt  himfelf 
*'  and  his  friends  :  with  romantic  bravery,  he  was  always  an 
*«  unfuccefsful  commander.  He  fpoke  for  the  teft-adi,  though 
*'  a  Roman-catholic ;  and  addicted  himfelf  to  aftrology,  on 
«  the  birth-day  of  true  philofophy." 

DIGBY  (John)  earl  of  Briftol,  and  father  of  the  lord 
George  Digby,  was  by  no  means  an  inconfiderable  man, 
though  checked  by  the  circumftances  of  his  times  from  making 
lb  great  a  figure  as  his  fon.  He  was  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient and  genteel  family,  living  at  Coleftiill  in  Warwickfhire, 
and  born  in  February  1580.  He  was  entered  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1595;  and,  the 
year  following,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  poet  by  a  copy  of 
"  verfes  made  upon  the  death  of  fir  Henry  Unton  of  Wadley 
*'  in  Berks."  Afterwards  he  travelled  into  France  and  Italy, 
and  returned  from  thence  a  perfedly  accomplifhed  gentleman : 
fo  that,  foon  falling  under  the  notice  of  king  James,  he  was 
admitted  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  one  of  his  ma- 
jefly's  carvers,  in  the  year  1605.  In  February  following  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and,  in  Aprill  161 1,  was 
fent  ambaflador  into  Spain,  as  he  was  afterwards  again  in 
1614.  In  April  1616,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  king's 
privy-council,  and  vice-chamberlain  of  his  majefty*s  houfhold  ; 
and,  in  16 18,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the 
title  of  the  lord  Digby  of  Sherbourne  in  Dorfetfhire.  In 
1620,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  to  the  archduke  Albert,  and 
the  year  following  to  Ferdinand  the  emperor;  as  alfo  to  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1622,  he  was  fent  ambaflador  extraor- 
dinary to  Spain,  concerning  the  marriage  between  prince 
Charles  and  Maria  daughter  of  Philip  III.  and  the  fame  year 
was  created  earl  of  Briftol.  Being  attacked,  after  his  return 
to  England,  by  that  overbearing  man  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, he  repelled  and  worfted  him  -,  and  Ihone  greatly  among 

the 
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the  difcontented  In  parliament.  But  the  violences  of  that  af- 
icmbly  foon  difgufting  him,  he  left  them,  and  became  a  zea- 
lous adherer  to  the  king  and  his  caufe  ;  for  which  at  length  he 
fufiered  exile,  and  the  lofs  of  his  eftate.  He  died  at  Paris, 
upon  the  lift  of  January  1652-3. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  Befides  the  verfes 
above-mentioned,  he  compofed  other  poems  j  one  of  which, 
an  air  for  three  voices,  was  fet  by  H.  Lawes,  and  publifhed  in 
his  "  Airs  and  Dialogues"  at  London  in  1653.  I.  "  A  tra(Sl, 
*'  wherein  are  fet  down  thofe  motives  and  ties  of  religion, 
*'  oaths,  laws,  loyalty,  and  gratitude,  which  obliged  him  to 
"  adhere  unto  the  king  In  the  late  unhappy  wars  in  England. 
*«  2.  A  traft,  wherein  he  vindlcateth  his  honour  and  inno- 
*'  cency  from  having  in  any  kind  deferved  that  injurious  and 
**  mercllefs  cenfure,  of  being  excepted  from  pardon  and 
"  mercy  either  in  life  or  fortunes.  3.  An  appendix  to  the 
«  firft  trat^."  Thefe  two  trads,  which  have  the  general  ti- 
tle of  "  His  apology,"  together  with  the  appendix,  and  two 
ofhisfpeeches  in  parliament  were  printed  at  Caen  in  1647,  ^"^ 
reprinted  in  1656.  The  firft  fpeech  was  upon  the  20th  of 
May  1642,  "  concerning  an  accommodation  of  peace  and 
*'  union  between  the  king  and  his  two  houfes  of  parliaments" 
and  the  fecond  was  upon  the  nth  of  June  following,  in 
vindication  of  it.  There  are  alfo  extant  other  fpeeches  of  his ; 
one  particularly  "  at  the  council -table  at  Oxford  in  1642,  in 
**  favour  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  parliament.'* 
It  was  fpoken  after  Edge-hill  fight,  and  publifhed  at  London 
the  fame  year.  He  alfo  publifhed  at  Caen  in  1647,  "  An  an- 
*«  fwer  to  the  declaration  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  February 
*'  the  nth,  1648,  agalnft  making  any  more  addrefTes  to  the 
*'  king :"  and  dedicated  it  to  his  good  countrymen  of  Eng- 
land, and  fellow-fubje£ls  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Seve- 
ral letters  of  this  lord  are  to  be  found  in  the  Cabbala. 

Befides  thefe  treatifes  in  the  political  way,  he  was,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  the  author  of  a  work  of  a  very  different 
nature,  namely,  a  tranflatlon  of  Peter  du  Moulin's  book, 
intitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  contained  in  the 
*'  book  of  king  James  againft  the  anfwer  of  N.  CoefFeteau,'* 
&c.  Lond.  1610.  He  probably  undertook  this  laborious  and, 
as  one  (hould  think,  difagreeable  tafk,  at  the  requeft  of  that 
pedantic  and  theological  monarch ;  at  leaft,  with  a  view  of 
currying  favour  with  him.  The  dedication  however  to  the  ^ 
king  is  not  in  his  own,  but  in  the  name  of  J.  Sandford,  his 
chaplain, 
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DIGGES  (Leonard)  efq;  an  Engllfh  gendeman  fa- 
mous for  his  mathematical  learning,  was  defcended  from  ail 
ancient  family,  and  born  at  Digges-court  in  the  parifh  of  Ber- 
ham  in  Kent ;  but  we  know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  fent 
to  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  laid  a  good  foun- 
dation of  learning  ;  and  retiring  from  thence  without  a  degree, 
profecuted  his  llrudies,  and  compofed  the  following  works  : 
namely,  i.  "  Te6lonicum  :  bxriefly  fhewlng  the  exa6t  mea- 
*'  furing,  and  fpeedy  reckoning  of  all  manner  of  lands, 
''  fquares,  timber,  ftones,  fteeples,  &c.'*  Lond.  1 556,  4to. 
Augmented  and  publifhed  again  by  his  fon  Thomas  Digges, 
Lond.  1592,  4to;  and  reprinted  there  in  1647,  4to.  2.  "A 
"  geometrical  pradlical  treatife,  named  Pantometria,  in  three 
*^  books."  This  he  left  in  manufcript ;  but,  after  his  death, 
his  fon  fupplicd  fuch  parts  of  it  as  were  obfcure  and  imperfe6l, 
2nd  publifhed  it  at  London  in  1591,  folio;  fubjoining,  ''  A 
•'  difcourfe  geometrical  of  the  five  regular  and  platonical  bo- 
"  dies,  containing  fundry  theoretical  and  pra61:ical  propofitions, 
''  arifing  by  mutual  conference  of  thefe  folids  infcription,  cir- 
*'  cumfcription,  and  transformation."  3.  "  Prognoftication 
"  everlafting  of  right  good  effecSt:  or.  Choice  rules  to  judge 
"  theweatherby  thefun,  moon,  and  ftars,  kc."  Lond.  1555, 
Wood'  1556,  and  1564,  4to,  corredled  and  augmented  by  his  fon, 
Athen.  ^j^-j^  divcrs  general  tables,  and  many  compendious  rules, 
vdA,'         Lond.  1592,  4to.     He  died  about  the  year  1574. 
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DIGGES  (Thomas)  only  fon  of  Leonard  Digges,  efq; 
after  a  liberal  education  from  his  tendered:  years,  went  and 
ftudied  for  fome  time  at  Oxford  ;  and  by  the  improvements  he 
made  there,  and  the  inftruftions  of  his  learned  father,  became 
one  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  of  his  age.  When  queen 
Elizabeth  fent  fome  forces  to  allift  the  opprefled  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlands,  mr.  Digges  was  appointed  mufter-mafter- 
general  of  them  ;  by  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
fkilled  in  military  affairs.  Befides  the  revifing,  correding, 
and  enlarging  fome  pieces  of  his  father's  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote  and  publifhed  the  following  learned  works  himfelf ; 
namely,  i.  "  Al.-e  five  fchalae  mathematicae  :  or,  Mathema- 
*'  tical  wings  or  ladders."  Lond.  1573,  4to.  This  book 
contains  feveral  demonftrations  for  finding  the  parallaxis  of 
any  comet,  or  other  celeftial  body,  with  a  corre6tion  of  the 
errors  in  the  ufe  of  the  radius  aftronomicus.  2.  "  An  arith- 
•'  metical  military  treatife,  containing  fo  much  of  arithmetic 
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*'  as  is  neceflary  towards  military  diicipHne*"  Lond*  r579> 
4to.  3.  "  A  geometrical  treatife,  named  Stratioticos,  requi- 
*'  fite  for  the  perfe6lion  of  foldiers."  1579,  4to.  This  was 
begun  by  his  father,  but  finifhed  by  himfelf.  They  were  both 
reprinted  together  in  1590,  with  feveral  amendments  and  ad- 
ditions, under  this  title  :  "  An  arithmetical  warHlce  treatife, 
"  named  Stratioticos,  compendioufly  teaching  the  fcience  of 
''  numbers,  as  well  in  fradions  as  integers,  and  fo  much  of 
"  the  rules  and  equations  algebraical,  and  art  of  numbers 
*'  coilical,  as  are  requifite  for  the  profeilion  of  a  fouldier.  To- 
''  gether  with  the  Moderne  militare  difcipline,  offices,  lawes^ 
"  and  orders  in  every  well -governed  campe  and  armie,  in- 
*'  violably  to  be  obferved."  At  the  end  of  this  work  there 
are  two  pieces  ;  the  firft,  entitled,  "  A  briefe  and  true  report 
"  of  the  proceedings  of  the  earle  of  Leycefter,  for  the  reliefe 
*'  of  the  towne  of  Sluce,  from  his  arrival  at  Vlifhing,  about 
*'  the  end  of  June  1587,  until]  the  furrendrie  thereof  26 
"  Julii  next  enfuing.  Whereby  it  fhall  plainelie  appear,  his 
*'  excellencie  was  not  in  anie  fault  for  the  lolTe  of  that 
*'  towne ;"  the  fecond,  "  A  briefe  difcourfe  what  orders 
*'  were  beft  for  repulfmg  of  foraine  forces,  if  at  any  time  they 
"  fhould  invade  us  by  fea  in  Kent,  or  elfewhere."  4.  "  A  per- 
"  fe6l  defcription  of  the  celeftial  orbs,  according  to  the  moft 
*'  ancient  dodlrine  of  the  Pythagoreans,  &c."  This  was 
placed  at  the  end  of  his  father's  "  Prognoftication  everlaft- 
"  ing,  &c."  printed  at  London  in  1592,  4to.  5.  ''  A  hum- 
''  ble  motive  for  allbciation  to  maintain  the  religion  efta- 
"  bli(hed."  1601,  8vo.  To  which  is  added,  his  "  letter  tQ 
*'  the  fame  purpofe  to  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  Eng- 
'«  land."  6.  "  England's  defence :  or,  A  treatife  concern- 
««  ing  invafion."  This  is  a  trait  of  the  fame  nature  with  that 
printed  at  the  end  of  his  Stratioticos,  and  called,  "  A  briefe 
"  difcourfe,  &c."  It  was  written  in  1599,  but  not  publifhed 
till  1686.  7.  "  A  letter  printed  before  dr.  John  Dee*s  Paral- 
*<  laticae  commentationis  praxeofque  nucleus  quidam,"  Lond, 
1573,  4to.  Befides  thefe  and  his  Nova  corpora,  he  had  by 
him  feveral  mathematical  treatifes  ready  for  the  prefs  ;  which,  1^ 

by  reafon  of  law-fuits  and  other  avocat;ions,  he  was  hindered  ^w 

from  publifhing.  He  died  upon  the  24th  of  Auguft  1595,  Wood'* 
but  we  know  not  at  what  age.  He  married,  and  had  fons  and  ^^^"• 
daughters ;  of  which  more  will  be  fald  in  the  next  article.  °"' 

DIGGES  (fir  Dudley)  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Diggcs, 

efq;  juft  mentioned,  was  born  in  the  year  1583;  and  entered 
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a  genflemari-commoner  of  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford",  In 
Wood's        1598.     Having  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1601,  he' 
Oxon"/v.  i.  ^^^^  ^^^  ftudied  for  forae  time  at  the  inns  of  court  -,  and  then 
c.  6a8«        travelled  beyond  fea,    having  before  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.     After  feeing  and  obferving  much,  he  returned' 
home,  and  led  a  retired  life,  till  the  year  1618  ;  when  he  was: 
fcnt  by  king  James  I.  ambaflador  to  the  czar,  or  emperor  of 
Ruilia.    Two  years  after,  he  was  commilHoned'  with  fir  Mau- 
rice Abbot  to  go  to  Holland,  in  order  to  obtain  the  reftitutioil 
of  goods,  taken  by  the  Dutch  from  feme  Engllfhmen  in  the 
Eaft-Indies.     He  was   a  member  of  the  third  parliament  of 
king  James  I,  which  met  at  Weftminftcr  January  30,  1620- 
1 ;   and  was  fo  little  compliant  with  the  court- meafures,  as  to 
be  ranked   among  thofe  whom  the  king  called  ill-tempered" 
fpirits.     He  was  likewife  a  member  of  the  firft  parliament  of 
king  Charles  I.  in  1626  ;  and  not  only  joined  with  thofe  emi- 
nent patriots,  who  were  for  bringing  Villiers  dtike  of  Buck- 
jngham,  the  king's  great  favourite  and  prime  minifter,   to  an 
Account,  but  was  indeed  one  of  the  chief  managers  in  that 
affair,    and  fo  very  active,   that  he  was   committed  to  the 
HLxxth'         Tower,   though  foon  releafed.     He  was  again  member  of  the 
Worth's       third  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  in  1627-8,  being  one  of 
ka.Part'l.  ^^^  knights  of  the  (hire  for  Kent  j  but  fecmed  to  be  more  mo- 
p.  55.         derate  in  his  oppofition  to  the  court,  than  he  was  in  the  two 
Ibid,  p.537,  lafl,  and  voted  for  the  difpntch  of  the  fubfidies.     Neverthelefs, 
53^'  when  any  attempts  were  made  upon  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 

try, or  the  conilitution  of  parliament,  his  fpirits  were  roufedj 
and  he  openly  exerted  them..  Thus,  when  fir  John  Finch, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  interrupted  fir  John  Elliot  in 
the  houfe,  faying,  "  There  is  a  command  laid  upon  me,  that 
"  I  muft  command  you  not  to  proceed,"  fir  Dudley  Digges 
vented  his  uneafinefs  in  thefe  words  :  "  I  am  as  much  grieved 
>^  as  ever.  Muft  we  not  proceed  ?  let  us  fit  in  filence  :  we 
iV-d.  p.  6c6«  <4  are  miferable  :  we  know  not  what  to  do."  This  was  on 
the  5th  of  June  1628;  but,  on  the  14th  of  April,  he  had 
opened  the  grand  conference  between  the  commons  and  lords, 

•  **  concerning  the  liberty  of  the   perfon  of  every  freeman," 

with  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  made  many  excellent  obfervations, 
tending  to  eflablifh  the  liberties  of  the  fubje<£l.     In-  ihort,  he 
was  a  man  of  fuch  confequence,  that  the  court  thought  it 
I     ^  worth  their  while  to  gain  him  over;  and  accordingly  they 

I      ^  tempted  him  with  the  advantageous  and  honourable  ofHce  of 

M^  jnafter  of  the  rolls,  of  which  he  had  a  reverfionary  grant  the 

"^  29th  of  November  1630,  and  became  poilelTed  of  it  the  20th 

of 
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cf  April  1636,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Juh'us  Caefar.     But  he 
did  not  enjoy  it  quite  three  years  ;  for  he  died  upon  the  8th  of 
March  1638-9,  and  his  death  was  reckoned  among  the  pub-  Wood,   zi 
iic  calamities  of  thofe  times.  above. 

He  was  a  very  worthy  good  man,  and,  as  a  certain  writer 
fays,  "  a  great  aflertor  of  his  country's  liberty  in  the  worft  of 
'*  times,  when  the  flulces  of  prerogative  were  opened,  and  the 
*'  banks  of  the  law  were  almoft  overwhelmed  v^ith  the  inunda- 
"  tions  of  it  ;*'  but  what  has  occafioned  us  to  take  particular  VillareCaiife 
notice  of  hirn,  is,  that  he  was  the   author  of  feveral  perfor- 1^^"""*"  *  °^* 
mances  in  the  literary  way.     He  publifhed,  i.  "  A  defence  of  ^^^"3  a"nd 
*'  trade  :  in  a  letter  to  fir  Thomas  Smith,  knight,  governor  illuilrated 
*<  of  the  Eaft-India  company."  Lond.  1615,  4td.     After  his  ^y  J-^^^^^* 
death^  there  was  printed   under  his  name,  2.  "  A  difcourfe  f^^J^d.'ieLj, 
**  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  fubjedl,  in  a  con-  p.  ii6; 
^'-  ference  defired  by  the  lords,  and  had  by  a  committee  of 
'^^  both  houfes^  3  April^   1628,  Lond.   1642,  4to.    At  this 
conference  it  was;  that  fir  Dudley  made  the  fpeech  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  we  take  this  difcourfe  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  that  fpeech.     3.  He  made  federal   fpeeches  upon  other 
occafions,  inferted  in  Rulhwdrth's  CollevSlions  and  Ephemeris 
Parliamentaria.     4.    He  collected  the  letters  that  pafled  be- 
tween the  lord  Burleigh,  fir  Francis  Wallingham,  and  others, 
about  the  Intended  rrizirriages  of  iqueen  Elizabeth,  with  the 
duke  of  Arijou  in  1570,  and  with  the  duke  of  Alen^on  in 
1 58 1.  They  were  publifhed  in  1655,  under  this  title:  ''  The 
*'  Compleat  Ambaffador :   or,  two  treaties  of  the  intended 
*'  marriage  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  glorious  memory;  compri- 
*'  fed  iri  letters  of  negotiation  of  fir  Francis  Walfingham, 
*'  her  refident  in  France.     Together  with  the  ahfwers  of  the 
*'  lord  Burleigh,  the  earl  of  Leicefter,    fir  Thomas   Smith, 
^'  and  others.     Wherein,  as  in  a  clear  mirror,  may  be  feen 
"  the  faces  of  the  two  courts  of  England  and  France,  as  they 
*'  then  ilood  ;  with  many  remarkable  pailages  of  ftate,  not  at 
'*  all  mentioned   in  any  hiftbry.     FaithfuTly  colledled  by  the 
^'  truly  honourable  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  knight,  late  mailer  of 
•'  the  rolls."    Lond.     1655,    folio.     The   publifher,     who  vL 

figns  himfelf  A.  H.  fays  in  the  preface,  that  "  this  piece  was  ^ 

*'  never  intended  for  the  prefs,  but  had  flept  long  amongft  the 
<'  papers  of  fir  Dudley  Digges,  a  perfonage  of  known  wifdom 
*^  and  integrity,  and  who  underftood  well  the  value  of  this 
*'  manufcript,  which  had  nothing  forged  or  fiippofititions 
**  in  it." 
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As  hereditary  learning  feemed  to  run  in  the  veins  of  this 
family,  fo  fir  Dudley  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and  a  fon  Dud- 
ley, who  were  both  learned  men  and  authors.  His  brother 
Wood*s  A- Thomas  was  educated  in  Univerfity-college  Oxford,  took  the 
then.  Oxon.  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1606,  removed  to  London  ;  and 
V.  J.  p- 599*  then,  travelling  beyond  fea,  ftudied  in  foreign  univerfities  ; 
from  whence  returning  a  good  fcholar,  and  an  accomplifhed 
perfon,  he  was  created  mafter  of  arts  in  1626.  He  tranflated 
from  Spanifli  into  Englifh,  "  Gerardo  the  unfortunate  Spa- 
*'  niard,"  Lond.  1622,  4to.  written  by  Gongalo  de  Cefpedcs  : 
and,  from  Latin  into  Englifh  verfe,  "  Claudians's  Rape  of 
"  Proferpine."  Lond.  1617,  4to.  He  died  upon  the  7th  of 
April  1635,  being  accounted  a  good  poet  and  orator  j  and  ^ 
ILid.p.6co.  great  mafter  of  the  Englifh,  French,  and  Spanifh  langua8;es. 
His  fon  Dudley,  who  was  his  third  fon,  was  alfo  ofLlni- 
verfity-college  Oxford,  where  betook  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
in  1631-2  y  and  the  year  after,  was  ele£led  fellow  of  All- 
Souls  college.  He  took  a  mtifter's  degree  in  1635  ;  and  be- 
came a  good  poet  and  linguift,  and  a  general  fcholar.  He 
died  upon  the  firft  of  OcSlober  1643  '  having  diftinguifhed  him- 
feif  only  by  the  "two  following  produ61:ions :  i.  "  An  anfwer 
*'  to  a  printed  book  intitlcd,  Obfervations  upon  fome  of  his 
*'  majefty's  late  anfwers  and  exprefles."  Oxon.  1642. 
2.  '^  The  unlawfulnefs  of  fubje£ts  taking  up  arms  againft 
'«  their  fovereign  in  what  cafe  foever,  with  anfwers  to  all  ob- 
*'  jedlions.*'  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

D  I  N  O  C  R  A  T  E  S,  a  moft  celebrated  ancient  archi- 
tCiSl  of  Macedonia,  of  whom  feveral  extraordinary  things  are 
related.  Vitruvius,  in  the  proemium  to  his  fecond  book 
*'  de  Archite£iura,"  tells  us,  that,  when  Alexander  the  Great 
had  conquered  all  before  him,  Dinocrates,  full  of  great  con- 
ceptions, and  relying  upon  them,  went  from  Macedonia  to 
the  army,  with  a  view  of  recommending  himfelf  to  his  notice 
and  favour.  He  carried  letters  recommendatory  to  the  no- 
bles about  him,  who  received  Dinocrates  very  gracioufly,  and 
promifed  to  introduce  him  to  the  king.  But  either  thinking 
them  flow,  or  fufpeding  that  they  had  no  defign  to  do  it,  he 
refolved  at  length  to  introduce  himfelf;  and  for  this  purpofe 
conceived  the  following  proje<5^.  He  anointed  his  body  all 
over  with  oil,  and  crowned  his  temples  with  poplar ;  then  he 
flung  a  lion's  fkin  over  his  left  fhoulder,  and  put  a  club  into 
his  right-hand.  Thus  accoutred,  he  marched  forth,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  court,  where  the  king  was  adminiftering  jufl:ice. 
The  eyes  of  the  people  were  naturally  turned  upon  fo  ftriking 
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a  rpe(^acle,  for  ftriking  he  wasy  bemg  very  talf^  very  prop^^^ 
tioned,  and  very  handlbme  :  and  this  moved  the  kirrg  to  or- 
der him  forward,  and  to  aik  him,  who  he  was  ?  I  am,  fays 
he,  Dinocrates  the  Macedonian  archite6^,  and' bring  to  your 
majefty  thoughts  and  defigns,  that  are  worthy  of  your  great- 
nefs  :  for  I  have  laid  out  the  mouflt  Athos  into  the  form  of  a 
man,  in  whofe  left  hand  I  have"  defigned  the  v/aHs  of  a  great 
city,  and  all  the  rivers  of  the  motin't  to  ffow irttb  his  right, 
and  from  thence  into  the  fea.     Alexander   feemcd   pleafed 
with  his  defign,  but  after  fome  little  debate  about  it,  declined 
putting  it  in  execufion.     However,    he  kept  the  architeft, 
and  took  him  with  him  into  Egypt,  where  he  employed  him 
in  marking  out  and  building  the  city  of  Alexandria.    Another 
memorable  inftance   of  Dinocrates's  architecSlonic  fkill  is  his 
reftoring,  and  buildirig  in   a   more   auguft  and  magnificent 
manner  than  before,  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
fus,  after  Heroftratus,  for  the  fake  of  immortalizing  his  name, 
had  deftroyed  it  by  fire.     A  third  inflance,  more  extraordinary  Solmus  c.4. 
and  wonderful  than  either  of  the  former,  is  related  by  Pliny  ^'     * 
in  his  Natural  hiflory ;  who  tells  us,  that  he   had  formed   a 
fcheme,  by  building  the  dome  of  the  temple  of  Arfmoe    at 
Alexandria  of  loadftone,  to  make  her  image  all  of  iron  hang 
in  the  middle  of  it,  as  if  it  were  in  the  air.     We  honour  the  Ljb.  xxxlv. 
memory  of  Dinocrates  as  an  architecS^,  and  we  think  there  is  c.  14. 
reafon  for  it :  but  we  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  per- 
formed this,  no  more  than  we  believe,  that  the  fame  thing 
was  a6tually  done,  in  regard  to  the  body  of  Mahomet,  after 
he  was  dead,  as  fome  have  fabuloufly  reported.     Dinocrates 
was  commanded  to  do  this  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  honour 
of  Arfmoe,  who  was  his  fifler  and  his  wife  ;  but  the   king's 
death,   and  his  own,  hindered  him  from  proceeding  far,  if  at 
all,  in  the  defign. 

DIOCASSIUS,    an  ancient  hiflorian,  known  alfo 
by  the  furnames  of  Cocceius  or  Cocceianus,  was  born  at  Ni- 
caea,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  and  ilourifhed  in  the  third  century.  „  ,  j    ^-^^ 
His  father  Apronianus,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was  go-  crxc.  rem.* 
vernor  of  Dalmatia,  and  fome  time  after  proconful  of  Cilicia,  iii.  p.  '^9— 
under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian.     Dio  was   with  his  p°^^"\.f^ 
father  in  Cilicia  ;  and   from  thence  went  to   Rome,    where  p 'f^j/  "' 
he  diftinguifhed  him/elf  by  public  pleadings.     From  the  reign   *    ^       j^ 
of  Commodus,  he  was  a  fenator  of  Rome ;  was  made  prsetor  ' 

t)f  the  city  under  Pertinax  ;  and  rai  fed  at  length  to  the  con-  *^ 

fulfhip,  which  he  held  tv^ice,  and  exercifed  the  fecond  time, 
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jointly  with  the  cmperof  Alexander  Severus.  He  had  pafle^ 
through  feveral  g^"eat  employments  under  the  preceding  em- 
perors. Macrinu3  had  made  him  governor  of  Pergarnus  and 
Smyrna :  he  commanded  fpme  time  in  Africa ;  and  after- 
wards had  the  adminiftration  of  Auftria  and  Hungary,  then 
called  Pannonia,  committed  to  him-  He  undertook  the  tafic 
of  writing  hiftory,  as  he  informs  us  himfelf,  becaufe  he  was 
admonifhed  and  commanded  to  do  it  by  a  vifion  from  heaven ; 
and  he  tells  qsalfo,  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in  collecting  mate- 
rials for  it,  and  twelve  more  in  compofuig  it.  His  hiftory 
comprifed  all  the  time  frorn  the  building  of  Rome  to  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  and  was  divided  into  eighty 
books,  divided  into  eight  decades  ;  many  of  which  arp  not 
now  extant.  The  firft  thirty-four  books  are  loft,  w^ith  part 
of  the  thirty-fifth.  The  twenty-live  following  a^e  preferved 
intire ;  but  inftead  of  the  laft  twenty,  of  which  we  have  no- 
thing more  than  Fragments,  we  muft  be  content  with  the 
Epitome,  which  Xiphilinus,  a  monk  of  Conftantinople,  has 
given  of  them.  Photius  obferves,  that  he  wrote  his  Roman 
hiftory,  as  fome  others  had  alfo  dpne,  not  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome  only,  but  from  the  defcent  of  iEneas  into  Italy  j 
which  he  continued  to  the  year  of  Rome  982,  and  of  Chrift 
228,  when,  as  v/e  have  obferved,  he  was  conful  a  fecond 
time  with  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.  What  we  now 
have  of  it,  begins  with  the  expedition  of  Luculius  a.gainft 
Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  about  the  year  of  Rome  684, 
and  ends  with  the  death  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about  the 
year  8c6. 

Though  all  that  is  loft  of  this  hiftorian,  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, yet  that  is  moft  fo,  which  contains  the  hiftory  of  th? 
forty  laft  years  :  for  within  this  period  he  was  an  eye-witnef^ 
of  all  that  paflcd,  and  a  principal  ador  in  a  great  part.'  Be- 
fore the  reign  of  Comn:oaus,  he  could  relate  nothing,  but 
what  he  had  from  the  teftinaony  of  pthers  ;  after  that,  every 
thing  fell  in  a  rnanner  under  his  own  cognizance.  This  was 
contained  in  the  laft  books,  and  is,  we  fay,  the  moft  to  be 
regretted  ;  for  a  man  of  his' quality,  who  had  fpent  his  life  in 
the  managment  of  great  aft'airs,  and  had  read  men  as  well  as 
books,  muft  n^eds  have  fhone  more  particularly  ui  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  times.  And  it  is  even  now  allowed  of  him,  that 
ho  man  has  revealed  more  of  thofe  ftate-fecrets,  which  Taci- 
tus ftiles  *'  Arcana  imperii,"  and  of  which  he  makes  fo  high 
3  myftery.  He  is  alfo  very  exa£l  and  full  in  his  defcriptions, 
In  defcfibing  the  order  of  the  comitia,  the  eflablifhing  of  ma- 
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filiates,  &c.  and,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  apotheofis,  or 
•confecration  of  emperors,  perhaps,  he  is  the  only  writer,  who 
has  given  us  a  good  account  of  it,  if  we  except  Herodian, 
who  vet  feewis  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  his  imitator. 
Belides  his  descriptions,  there  are  feveral  of  his  fpeeches>  which 
have  been  highly  admired  j  thofe  particularly  of  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa,  upon  the  queftion,  whether  Auguftus  {hould  refign 
the  empire,  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  been  exceedingly 
blamed  for  his  partiality,  which  to  fome  has  appeared  fo  great, 
as  alnioft  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  his  whole  hiftory  ;  of  thofe 
parts  at  leaf!:,  where  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  lead 
interefted.  The  inftances  alledged  are  his  partiality  for  Cce- 
far  againft  Pompey,  for  Antony  againft  Cicero,  and  his  ftrong 
prejudices  againft  Seneca.  His  treatment  of  Cicero  is  un- 
doubtedly very  fingular :  he  affirms  his  father  to  have  been  a 
fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood,  he  fays,  by  dreffing  other 
}7eople's  vines  and  olives ;  that  Cicero  was  born  and  bred 
amidft  the  fcourings  of  old  cloaths,  and  the  filth  of  dunghills  ; 
that  he  was  mailer  of  no  liberal  fcience,  nor  ever  did  a  linglc 
thing  in  his  life,  worthy  of  a  great  man  or  an  orator ;  that  he 
proftituted  his  wife,  trained  up  his  fon  in  drunkennefs,  com- 
mitted inceft  with  his  daughter,  and  lived  in  adultery  with 
Cerellia,  whom  he  owns  at  the  fame  time  to  be  feventy  years 
old.  All  which,  and  much  more  of  the  fame  fort,  he  has 
thrown  together  in  a  fpeech,  drefled  up  for  Fufius  Calenus, 
)vhen  the  fenate  was  debating  about  Antony.  "  The  ob-  Lib.  xlvi, 
"  vious  caufe  qf  this  prejudice,  which  Dio  had  conceived 
5'  againft  Cicero,  the  great  author  of  Cicero's  life  takes  to 
"  have  been  his  envy  to  a  man,  who  for  arts  and  eloquence 
''  was  thought  to  ecllpfe  the  fame  of  Greece" ;  but  he  adds 
another  reafon,  not  lefs  probable  as  he  fays,  and  more  fo 
in  our  opinion,  deducible  fropi  Dio's  character  and  principles, 
which  were  wholly  pppofite  to  thofe  of  Cicero.  "  For  Die, 
"  as  he  fays,  flouriflied  under  the  moft  tyrannical  of  the  em- 
^'  perors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  :  and 
"  being  the  creature  of  defpotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper 
*'  compliment  to  it,  to  depreciate  a  name,  fo  highly  revered 
*'  for  its  patriotifm,  and  whofe  writings  tended  to  revive  that 
"  ancient  zeal  and  fpirit  of  liberty,  for  which  the  people  of 
*'  Rome  were  once  fo  celebrated  :  for  we  find  him  taking  all 
^'  occafions  in  his  hiftory,  to  prefer  an  abfolute  and  monarchi- 
*'  cal  government  to  a  free  and  demociatical  one,  as.  the 
Vr  moft  beneficial  to  the  Roman  ftate."  Middletcn's 
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Dio  obtained  leave  of  the  emperor  Scverus  to  retire  to  Ni- 
casa,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  after  the  exam- 
Jugemens  pie  of  thofe  animals,  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  who  always 
itoriens  &c~  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  manfions.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been 
about  feventy  years  old  when  he  died  ;  although  the  year  of 
his  death  is  not  certainly  known.  His  hiftory  was  firft  printed 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1548,  by  Robert  Stephens,  with  only  the 
Greek  ;  but  has  often  been  reprinted  fince  with  a  Latin  tranf- 
lation  by  Xylander.  Photius  ranks  the  ftile  of  it  amongft  the 
moft  elevated  :  Dio  feems,  he  fays,  to  have  imitated  Thucy- 
dides,  whom  he  follows  efpecially  in  his  narratives  and  ora- 
tions ;  but  he  has  this  advantage  over  him,  that  he  cannot  be 
reproached  with  obfcurity.  Befides  his  hiftory,  Suidas  afcribes 
to  him  feme  other  compofitions  ;  as,  the  life  of  the  philofopher 
Arrianus,  the  adions  of  Trajan,  and  certain  itineraries.  Ra- 
phael Volaterranus  makes  him  alfo  the  author  of  three  books, 
intitled  "  De  Principe,"  and  fome  fmall  treatifes  of  morality. 

DIO  CHRYSOSTOM,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
Tai^ricBibl.  philofopher  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Prufa,  a  cityofBithy- 
Gtsc.  torn,  j^j^^  ^^^  called  Chryfoftom  on  the  account  of  his  eloquence, 
*  ^'  ^"  ^°^'  When  he  had  gone  through  the  ftudies  and  exercifes  that  were 
proper  for  his  juvenile  years,  and  was  almoft  grown  a  man, 
he  travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  countries  in  queft  of  know- 
ledge, Afterwards,  in  the  year  94,  he  fell  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  Doraitian,  for  fome  liberties  he  allowed  his  tongue, 
about  a  friend,  whom  that  tyrannical  emperor  had  put  to  death; 
and,  this  bringing  his  own  life  into  danger,  he  banifhed  him- 
felf,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle  he  confulted,  to  the  extre- 
mities 6f  the  Roman  empire,  among  the  Getes,  the  Myfians, 
and  the  Thracians,  as  he  himfelf  relates.  Upon  the  death  of 
Domitian,  he  put  a  flop  to  a  great  tumult  among  the  foldiers 
by  the  force  of  his  oratory :  upon  which  he  was  recalled  by 
Nerva,  and  was  afterwards  fo  dear  to  Trajan,  that  the  em- 
peror ufed  to  take  him  up  into  the  fame  gilded  litter  or  chariot 
in  which  he  himfelf  was  carried.  Photius  fays,  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  fmall  and  flender  body,  but  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind.  He  was  at  firft  a  fopbift,  but  afterwards  quitted  that 
profeilion,  and  became  a  philofopher;  following  the  Stoics, 
as  far  as  he  thought  the  Stoics  followed  nature  and  right  reafon. 
It  is  faid,  that  he  afFeded  a  prodigious  feverity  of  manners  ; 
and  when  he  appeared  in  public,  which  was  often,  ufed  to  be 
cloathed  in  the  fk'in  of  a  lion.  How  long  he  lived  is  not  cer- 
tain ',  but  he  tells  us  mgre  th^n  once,  that  he  had  reached  old 
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a^e.  There  are  extant  of  his  eighty  orarions  and  dictations 
upon  political,  moral,  and  philolbphical  fubje<5ts ;  which  are 
fufficient  for  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  compliment,  which 
Synefius  has  paid  him,  when  he  fays,  that  we  may  conlider 
him  either  as  an  eagle  or  as  a  fwan  ;  that  is,  either  as  a  philo- 
fopher  or  as  an  orator. 

DIODORUS    SICULUS,  an  ancient  hiflorian, 
was  born  at  Agyrium,  a  town  in  Sicily,  and  flourifhed  in  the  FabricBib] 
times  of  Julius  Cxfar  and  Auguftus.     It  is  a  great  honour  to  ^^^^' ^om 
this  little  tov/n,  fays  La  Mothe  le  Vayer,  to  have  given  to  its  voffiL  de 
ifle  a  peribn,  without  whom  no-body  would  have  known  its  j^jj^  q^^^ 
antiquity  ;  nor  many  things,  v/hich  render  it  very  confiderable.  lugemens 
Diodorus  fays,  in  the  beginning  of  his   hiftory,  which  ftands  ^'-"^  f^^  ^i- 
in  ftead  of  a'preface  to  it,  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  thirty  years  ^°'''^'^-' 
in  writing  it,  in  the  capital  of  the  world,  viz.  Rome ;  where 
he  collected  materials,  which  he  could  not  have  procured  elfe- 
where.     Neverthelefs,  as  he  tells  us,  he  did  not  fail  to  go  him- 
felf  through  the  greateft  part  of  the  provinces  of  Europe  and 
Afia,  as  well  as  to  Egypt,  that  he   might  not  commit  the 
ufual  faults  of  thofe  who  had  ventured  to  treat  particularly  of 
places  which  they  had  never  vifited.     Diodorus  calls  his  work, 
not  an  '  Hiftory,'  but  an  '  Hiflorical  Library  ;'  and  with  fome 
reafon  ;  fmce,  when  it  was  intire,  it  contained,  according  to 
the  order  of  times,  all  which  other  hiftorians  had  written  fcpe- 
rately.     For  he  had  comprifed  in  forty  books,  the  moft  re- 
markable events  which  had  happened  in  the  world,  during 
the  fpace  of  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years  ;  without 
reckoning  what  was  comprehended   in  his  fix  firfl   books  of 
the  more  fabulous  times,  viz.  of  all  which  happened  before 
the  Trojan  war.     But  to  the  great  grief  of  the  curious,  of  the 
forty  books  only  fifteen  are  now  extant.     The  firft  five  are  in-» 
tire,  and  give  us  an  account  of  the  fabulous  times ;  and  ex- 
plain the  antiquities  and  tranfaclions  of  the  Egyptians,  Af- 
fyrians,    Perfians,    Lybians,    Grecians,    and  other  nations, 
before  the  Trojan  war.     The  five  next  books  are  ^wanting. 
T'he  eleventh  book  begins  at  Xerxes's  expedition  into  Greece  ; 
from  whence,  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  book,  which  brings 
the  hiftory  down  to  the  year  of  the  world  3650,  the  work  is 
intire  j  but  the  latter  twenty  books  are  quite  lofl:.    Henry  Ste- 
phens afTerts,  from  a  letter  communicated  to  him  by  mr.  La- 
zaro  Baif,  that  the  ^  Hiflorical  Library*  of  Diodorus  remains 
intire  in  fome  corner  of  Sicily  :  upon  which,  fays  La  Mothe 
h  Vayer,  <*  I  cojifefs  I  would  willingly  go,  almoft  to  the  end  * 
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"  of  the  world,  if  I  thought  to  find  there  fo  great  a  treafure* 
''  And  I  {hall  envy  thofe,  that  will  come  after  us,  this  im- 
.*'  portant  difcovery,  if  it  fhall  be  made  when  we  fhall  be  no 
*'  more  ;  when,  inftead  of  fifteen  books  only,  which  we  now 

ibid.  H  enjoy,  they  fhall  poiTefs  the  whole  forty." 

The  contents  of  this  whole  work  are  thus  explained  in  the 
Preface  by  Diodorus  himfelf :  "  Our  fix  firfi:  books,  fays  he, 
'.'  comprehend  all  that  happened  before  the  war  of  Troy, 
*'  together  with  many  fabulous  matters  here  and  there  in- 
*'  terfpcrfed.  Of  thefe,  the  three  former  relate  the  antiqui- 
*'  ties  of  the  Barbarians,  and  the  three  latter  contain  thofe 
*■'  of  the  Greeks.  The  eleven  next  following  include  all  re- 
''  markable  events  in  the  world,  from  the  defiruclion  of  Troy 
*'  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  And,  laftly,  the 
5'  other  twenty-three  extend  to  the  conquefi-  of  Julius  Caefar 
f'  over  the  Gauls,  when  he  made  the  Britifh  ocean  the 
"  northern  boun.ds  of  the  Roman  empire.''  Since  Diodorus 
{peaks  of  Julius  Casfar,  as  he  does  in  more  places  than  one, 
pnd  always  according  to  the  Pagan  cuftom  with  an  attribute 
pf  fome  divinity,  he  cannot  b,e  more  ancient  than  he.  Whei) 
Eufebius  writes  in  his  f  Chronicon.^'  that  Diodorus  Siculu;^ 
lived  under  this  emperor,  he  feems  to  limit  the  life  of  the  for- 
mer with  the  reign  of  the  latter:  yet  3uidas  prolongs  his  days 
even  to  Auguftus  :  and  Scaliger  very  well  obfprves,  in  his 
animadverfions  upon  Eufebius,  that  Diodorus  muft  needs  have 
:^- 1|:,     lived  to  a  very  great  age  ;  and  that  he  was  ali^e  at  leaft  half 

jdHHl  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  fince  he  mentipn^,  en   the   fubjedi  of 

'v^^^  the  Olympiads,  the  Romans  BifTexLile  year.  Now  this  name 
was  not  ufed  before  the  fafts  and  calendar  were  corre61:ed ; 
which  was  done  by  Auguitus  to  make  thg  work  of  his  prede- 
f:eiror  more  perfe6t. 

Diodorus  has  met  with  a  different  reception  ft-omthe  learn- 
ed. Pliny  affirms  him  to  have  been  the  nrfl:  of  the  Greeks 
who  wrote  ferioufly,  and  avoided  ;:rifle$:  '  primus  apud  Grse- 
'  cos  defiit  nugari  Diodorus,'  are  his  words.  Bifhop  Mon- 
tague, in  his  preface  to  his  Apparatus,  gives  him  the  praife 
of  being  an  excellent  author,  who  with  great  fidelity,  im- 
mQn(Q  labour,  and  uncommon  ingenuity,  has  collected  an 
Hiftorical  Library,  in  which  he  has  exhibited  his  own  and  the 
ftudies  of  other  men.  And  this  is  his  general  character  ;  yet 
he  is  cenfured  by  the  learned  Bodin  for  his  flile,  and  by  Ludo- 
ylcus  Vives  for  the  matter  of  his  hiflory,  than  which,  he  fays 
in  exprefs  contradicSlIon  to  Pliny,  nothing  can  be  more  trifling. 
But  the  French  critic  above  cited  with  great  juftice  vindicates 
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the  credit  of  this  writer  ;   and  whereas  Vives  had  excepted 
particularly  againft  the  fables  and  mythology  in  the  five  iirft 
books,  "  I  am  To  far,  fays  he,  from  condemning  them,  that 
"  in  my  opinion  we  h^ve  nothing  more  precious  in   all  the 
*'  remains  of   antiquity.     For,  befides   that  fables   may  be 
f'  ferioufly  told,  and  that  Plato's  Timaeus,  with  many  other 
f*  works  of  equal  importance,  would  be  ufelefs  upon   this 
?'  fuppofition,  yet  thefe  are  of  great  uie  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
*'  the  theology  of  the  old  idolaters.     And  if  it  were  lawful  to 
?'  give  an  holy  name  to  a  prophane  thing,  I  might  call  the 
f  live  books  abovcmentioned  '  the  bible  of  paganjfm' ;    fincc 
^'  they  teach  us  at  the  firft  view,  what  the  Gentiles  believed  of 
''  eternity,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world.     Thus  they 
"  give  us  fo  perfecSl:  an  idea  of  the  theogony  of  the  Egyptians, 
*'  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  that  without 
f'  them  we  fhould  be  ignorant  of  what  is  moft  curious  in  that 
^'  fort  of  knowledge.-~In  fpe^king  well  of  Diodorus,  we  do 
**  no  more  than  what  not  only  Pagans,  but  even  Chrillians 
*'  have  done.     Jullin   Martyr  calls   him  the  moft  renowned 
^'  and  efteemed  of  ail  the  Greek  hiftorians,  if  the  '  Exhortatio 
**  ad  Grsecos  '  be  Juftin  Martyr's  ;  and  Eufebius  goes  beyond 
^'  him,  when  after  having  given  him  the  higheft  titles  ima- 
^'  gipable  in  feveral  parts  of  his  '  Praeparatio,/   he  finifhes  ^ 
"  proof  in  his  ^enth  book  with  a  quotation  out  of  him  ;  *  to 
*'  the  end,  fays  he,  that  the  authority  of  Diodorus  may  be  as 
f'  a  feal  to  ^11  rpy  demQnftration.' — Should  I,   concludes  Le 
*'  Vayer,  feek  reafon  to  blame  him,  it  fhould  be  much  rather 
*'  for  the  great  fuperfiition  in  which  he  abounds,  than  for 
*'  his   bad  Greek,  of  for  having  managed  his  fubjedi  ini- 
"  properly."]       '      '     ^  Itii^ 

This  hiflorian  was  printed  by  Henry  Stephens  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1559  ^'^^^  ^^^  Greek  onjy.  Verflons  were  after- 
wards made,  one  of  the  five  firft  books  by  the  Florentine 
Poggius,  at  the  rcqueft  of  Fope  Nicholas  V  5  and  the  reft 
have  been  tranflated  fmcc.  The  bqft  edition  of  Diodorus  is 
that  in  two  volumes  folio,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  yea^: 
1 743,  '  Gr;Ece  &  Latine,  cum  notis  &  emendationiblis  vario- 
rum, cura  Petri  "VVefTeling.' 

DIOGENES,  the  Cynic,  was,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  one 
pf  thofe  extraordinary  nieri,  who  run  every  thing  to  extremity, 
without  excepting  reafon  itfelf ;  and  who  verify  the  maxim, 
that  "  there  is  no  great  genius  without  fome  little  mixture  of 
f;  madnefs."     JJe  wax  born  at  Sinope,  z  city  of  Pontus ;  and  Bayie^^ 

was^^^*-" 
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was  expelled  from  theilce ^rcoining  fali% -money;  as  was  f^ 
father  alfo,  who  was  a  banker.  •  He  retired  t6  Athens,  artd 
prevailed  on  the  philofopher  Antiflhenes  to  beceme-^-his  maflrer. 
He  not  only  fubmitted  to  the  kind  of  life,  which  was  peculi^'^ 
to  the  followers  of  that  founder  of  the  Cynics,  but  he  added 
new  degrees  of  aufieritr  to  it.  He  ordered  fomebody  to  pro- 
vide hirn  a  cell ;  but,  as  that  order  was'  not  fpeedily  executed, 
Piogenes  jjg  gj-g^  impatient,  and  lodged  himfelf  in-  a  tub.  He  ufed  to 
cjurvS  ^^  ^^^^  hrmfclf  a  Vagabond,-  who  had  neither  houfe  nor  country, 
was  obliged  to  beg,  was  ill  cloathed,  and  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  :  and  yet,  fays  iElian,  he  took  as  much  pride  in  thofe 
things,  as  Alexander  could  in  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  He 
was  not  intleed  a  jot  more  humble,  than  thofe  who  are  cloathed 
in  rich  apparel,  and  fare  fumptuoufly  every  day.  He  looked 
down  on  all  the  world  with  fcorn  :  he  magifterially  cenfured 
all  matikind,  and  thought  himfelf  unqueftionably  fuperior  to 
all  other  philofophers.  Alexander  one  day  paid  him  a  vifit, 
and  made' him  an  offer  of,  riches  or  any  thing  elfe  :  but  all 
that  the  philofopher  fequefted  of  him  was,  to  ftand  from  be- 
twixt him  and- the  fun.  As  if  he  had  feiid,  "  Do  not  deprive 
"  me  of  the  benefits  of  nature,  and  I  leave  to  you  thofe  of  for- 
"  tune."  The  conqueror  was  To  affeded  with  the  vigour 
and  elevation  of  his  foul,  as  to  declare,  that  ^'  if  he  was  not 
*^  Alexanider,  he  would  chufe  to  be  Diogenes:"  that  is,  if  he 
j»l«rarch.in  ^rr^^  not  in  poffeiiion  of  all  that  was  pompous  and  fplendid  in 
Alexandro.  jj^^^  ^le  v/ould,  like  Drogenes,  heroically  defpife  it.  No-body 
can  wonder,  that  Alexander  fhould  be  foftruek  with  this  be- 
haviour of  Diogenes :-  tHat  *a  prince,  wBo  faw  himfelf  conti- 
ritrailyijefet  with  a  croud  of  gaping  wolves,  whofe  voracious 
appetites  alibis  ppwejr  could  never /atisfy,  fliould  admire  a  man, 
xvho,  though 'he  might" have  had  any  favours,  would  afk  him 
nothing  ;  and  even  bad  him,  without  compliment  or  ceremony,- 
to  ftand  away,  and  not  intercept  his  fun. 

Some  perfons  have  charged  this  philofopher  with  drunken-* 
nefs  ;  but  certainly  moft  injurioufly.  Far  from  being  a  drinker, 
he  thouo;ht  it  ftrange,  that  they  who  are  thirfty  do  not  drink 
at  the  firft  fpring  they  meet  with,  inftead  of  hunting  after 
choice  wines  :  he  thought  them  more  unreafonable  thari 
brutes  ;  and  for  his  own  part,  he  defired  no  other  liquors  to 
quench  his  thirft,  than  what  nature  provided  for  him  in  a  river. 
Diogenes  had  a  great  prefence  of  mind,  as  appears  from  his 
fmart  fayings,  and  quick  repartees  ;  and  Plato  is  thought 
to  have  pafled  no  ill  judgment  upon  him,  when  he  called 
him  a  mad  Socrates.     He  fpent  a  confiderable  part  of  his 

life 
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lifq  at  Corinth  ;  and  the^/earon  of  hTs  living  there  was  as  fojr 
lows  :  As  he  was  going  over  to  thetftaad  of -^^na,  he.wa? 
taken  by  pirate?,  'whp  carried  him  into  Crete,  and  ther.e  ex-r 
pofcd  him  to  fale.  ''He.  anfweled  ihe  cryer,  who  alked.  hhn 
what  he  could  do,  ♦'  that  he  knew  how  tp  command  men  :'' 
and  perceiving  ^  Corinthian  who  was  going  by,  he  Shewed 
him  to  the  cryer,-  and  faid,  "  Sell  me  to  that  gentleman,  for 
"  he' wants  a  mafter."     Xeniades,  for  that  was  the  Corin- DIog.  Laert, 
thian^s  name,  bought' Diogenes,  and  carried  him  with  him 
to  Corinth.     He  appointed   him  tutor  to  his  children,  and 
entrufted  him  alio  with  the  management  of  his  houfe.     Dio- 
gcnes's  friends  were  defirous  of  redeeming  him ;  but,  faid  he 
to  them.,   "  Ye  are  a  pack  of  fools ;  lions  are  not  Haves  to 
"  their  feeders,  but  the  feeders  to  the  lions."     He  plainly  loid, 
told' Xeniades,  that  he  muft  obey  him ;  for,  fays  he,  "  Go- 
"  vernors  and  phyficians,  though  fervants,  yet  require  obe- 
*'  dience  from  thofe  that  are  under  their  care."    /Some  fay,  ibid. 
that  Diogenes  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Zeniades's  fa- 
mily ;  but  Dion  Chryfollom  aflerts,  that  he  pafTed  the  winter 
at  Athens,  and  the  fummer  at  Corinth.     He  died  at  Corinth, 
when  he  was  about  ninety  years  old :  but  authors  are  not 
agreed  cither  as  to  the  time  or  manner  of  his  death.     Some 
fay,  he  died  of  an  overflowing  of  the  gall,  occafioned  by  his 
eating  a  neat's  foot  raw  ;  others,  that  he  fufFocated  hinifelf  by 
holding  his  breath ;  others,  that  he  died  of  the  bite  of  a  dog ;  Ibid, 
others,  that  he  threw  himfelf  down  a  precipice;  others,  that  ^lian.f^an 
he  flrangled  himfelf.     The  laft  opinion  is  reported  by  Jerom  ^^*-  ^"  '*'"^ 
as  the  true  one :  and  it  is  curious  to  obferve  what  Jerom  has  ^'  ^^^ 
obferved  upon  it :  "  His  death,  fays  the  father,  is  a  teftimony 
''  of  his  temperance  and  virtue  :  for,  as  he  was  going  to  the 
"  Olympic  games,  a  fever  feized  him  in  the  way ;  upon  which 
*'  he  lay  down  under  a  tree,  and  refufed  the  afliftance  of  thofe 
<'  who  accompanied  him,  and  who  ofFered  him  either  a  horfe 
•'  or  a  chariot.     Go  you  to  the  games,  fays  he,  and  leave 
«'  me  to  contend  with  my  illnefs.     If  I  conquer,  I  will  fol- 
**  low  you :  if  I  am  conquered,  I  fhall  go  to  the  (hades  be- 
'*  low.     He  difpatched  himfelf  that  very  night,  faS^ing,  that 
*'  he  did  not  fo  properly  die,  as  get  rid  of  his  fever."     As  to  Hleron.  ad- 
the  time  of  his  death,  fome  have  faid,  that  he  died  in  the  verf. Jovian. 
113th   Olympiad,   upon  the  fame  day   with  Alexander  the^*"* 
Great :  but  it  muft  have  been  fomewhat  later,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  as  Laertius  relates,*have  been  fent  for  by  Perdiccas, 
and  threatened  with  death,  if  he  did  not  come  ;  nor  could^Cra- 
terus  have  defired  a  vifit  from  him.     He  (hewed  a  (Irange  in- 
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difference  about  being  buried  j  and  Tully  has  given  us,  in  liis 
Tufculan  Queftions,  part  of  a  converfation  he  was  fuppofed  to 
have  had  with  his  friends  upon  this  fubjecSl.  tjpon  his  order- 
ing himfelf  to  be  thrown  out  unburied,  "  what,  faid  his 
"  friends,  to  the  birds  and  beafts  ?  No,  replied  he,  lay  my 
*'  ftick  by  me,  that  I  may  drive  them  olF.  How  will  you  be 
*'  able,  faid  they  ?  for  you  will  have  no  fenfe.  Why  then,  re- 
*'  turned  he^  what  fignifies  the  being  torn  by  beafts,  to  a  man 

Lib.  H  «c  y^^}JQ  perceives  nothing  of  the  matter  ?"  No  regard  how- 
ever was  had  to  this  indifference  of  Diogenes ;  for  he  had  an 
honourable  funeral.  He  was  interred  near  the  gate  of  the 
ifthmus ;  and  bis  tomb  was  adorned  with  a  column,  on  which 

Diog.Laert.  was  placed  a  dog  of  marble.     The  inhabitants  of  Sinope  erec-^ 

and  Paufa-  fed  alfo  ftatues  of  brafs  to  the  honour  of  this  philofopher,  their 

»^^'^-"-    countryman. 

Diogenes  had  fome  illuftrious  dlfclples,  and  wrote  feveral 
books.  What  his  religion  was,  or  whether  or  no  he  had  any, 
may  well  be  difputed  :  but  it  is  allowed,  that  his  moral  pre^ 
cepts  were,  many  of  them,  very  good.  He  preached  againlt 
luxury,  avarice,  ambition,  and  the  fpirit  of  revenge,  with  all 
poffible  ftrength.  He  fhewed  the  vanity  of  human  occupa- 
tions, from  this  reafon  principally,  that  we  ncgle61:  to  regulate 
our  internal  faculties  and  paflions,  while  we  fpend  all  our  time 
upon  things  external.  It  muft  not  be  diffembled  however,  that 
he  held  fome  moft  admirable  maxims  :  and  the  moft  fliame- 
lefs  and  inexcufable  clrcumftance  of  his  life,  was  brutiflily 
committing  ads  of  Impurity  in  the  open  view  of  the  world. 

-  ^Sfc  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  argue  thus,  in  the  defence  of  them  :  It  is  no  fm  to 
«J^  dine,  therefore  it  is  no  fin  to  dine  in  the  itreets.  On  this' 
foundation  he  eat  any  where,  and  pretended  his  principle  was 
to  be  extended  to  all  natural  wants :  fo  that,  as  he  thought 
it  was  allowable  to  lie  with  a  woman,  he  concluded  there  wajs 
no  harm  in  lying  with  her  publicly.  Nay,  he  extended  it,  if 
hiftory  can  be  credited,  even  to  unnatural  wants  :  for  he  made 
no  fcruple  to  be  guilty  of  felf-pollution  in  the  ftreets.  Not- 
withftandlng  the  teftimony  of  many  authors,  we  can  hardly 
believe  this  to  have  been  an  allowed  maxim  with  the  Cynics, 
*  when  we  remember,  that  they  were  fo  much  approved  Dy  the 
Stoics,  who  were  the  moft  auftere  of  all  the  philofophers : 
much  lefs  can  we  think  it  of  Diogenes,  whom  the  grieate'ft 
and  beft  men  of  antiquity  have  fo  much  admired  and  extolled, 
Seneca  is  never  tired  w^ith  praifing  him  ;  and,  having  called 
him  Virum  ingentis  animi,  a  man  of  a  great  foul,  he  fays,* 
that,  *'  if  any  one  doubts  of  the  happinefs  of  Diogenes,  he 
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*'  may  call  in  queftion  the  ftate  and  blefTednefs  of  the  immor- 
*'  tal  Gods."     St.  Chryfoftom  propofes   him  as  a  pattern  of  De  V';* 
many  religious  virtues,  againft  thofe  who  defpifed  a  monadic  ^^^^* 
life:  and  St.  Jerom,  in  the  place  above  referred  to,  fpeaks 
very  honourably  of  him,  and  terms  him  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  Alexander. 

His  manner,  for  it  was  his,  of  confuting  the  philofopher 
who  dertied  the  exiftence  of  motion,  has  been  much  admired ; 
it  was  by  rifmg  from  hrs  feat  and  walking. 

DIOGENES  LAERTIUS,  fo  called  from  Laertius, 
a  town  of  Cilicia,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born,  h 
an  ancient  Greek  author,  who  wrote  ten  books  of  the  '  Lives 
*  of  the  philofophers,'  which  are  ftill  extant.  In  what  age  he 
flourifhed,  is  not  eafy  to  determine.  The  oldeft  writers  who 
mention  him  are  Sopater  Alexandrinus,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  Hefychius  Milefius,  who  lived 
under  Juftinian.  Laertius  oftens  (peaks  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion of  Plutarch  and  Phavormus  ;  and  therefore,  as  Plutarch 
lived  under  Trajan,  and  Phavorinus  under  Hadrian,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Laertius  could  not  flouriih  before  the  reigns  of  thofe 
emperors.  Menage  has  fixed  him  to  the  time  of  Severus  ; 
that  is,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  200 ;  and  from  certain  ex- 
preflions  in  him  fome  have  fancied  him  to  have  been  a  Chri- 
ftian ;  but,  as  Menage  obferves,  the  immoderate  praifes  he 
bellows  upon  Epicurus  will  not  fufFer  us  to  believe  this,  but 
incline  us  rather  to  fuppofe  that  he  was  an  Epicurean.  Laer-  Menag. 
tius  divided  his  Lives  into  books,  and  infcribed  them  to  a  ^'^^^f*^*  ^^ 
learned  lady  of  the  Platonic  fchool',  as  he  himfelf  intimates  in  eitilim. 
his  Life  of  Plato.  Montaigne  wa-s  fo  fond  of  this  author,  that 
inftead  of  one  Laertius  he  wifhcs  we  had  a  dozen  3  and  Vof- 
fius  fays,  that  his  work  is  as  precious  as  old  gold.  Without  ^^  ^''^^^^ 
doubt  we  are  greatly  obliged  to  him  for  what  we  know  ^^^^^' 
of  the  ancient  philofophers  ;  and  if  he  had  been  as  exa(fl 
in  the  writing  part,  as  he  was  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his 
fubje6l,  we  had  been  more  obliged  to  him  iVill.  TXji.  Burnet, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Life  of  fir  Matthew  Hale,  fpeaks  of  hirii 
in  the  following  proper  manner  :  "  There  is  no  book  the  an- 
*'  cients  have  left  us,  fays  he,  which  might  have  informed 
''  us  more  than  Diogenes  Laertius's  Lives  of  the  philofophers, 
"  if  he  had  had  the  art  of  writing  equal  to  that  great  fubjeft 
"  v/hich  he  undertook  :  for  if  he  had  given  the  world  fuch  aft 
*'  account  of  them,  as  GafTendus  has  done  ofPeirefch,  how 
^<  great  a  ftoek  of  knowledge  might  we  have  had,  which  by 
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*'  his  unfkilfulnefs  Is  in  a  great  meafure  loft?  fince  we  muft 
*'  now  depend  only  on  him,  becaufe  we  have  no  other  and 
*'  better  author,  who  has  written  on  that  argument."  Laertius 
is  no-where  oblerved  to  be  a  rigid  afFedter  or  favourer  of  any 
fed :  which  makes  it  fomewhat  probable,  that  he  was  a  fol- 
lower of  Potomon  of  Alexandria,  who,  after  all  the  reft,  and 
a  little  before  his  time,  eftabliflied  a  fQ6k  which  were  called 
Eclectics,  from  their  chuftng  out  of  every  (ec^  what  they 
thought  the  trueft  and  propereft  to  ftick  to.  His  books  {hew 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  univerfal  reading  ;  but  as  a  writer 
he  is  very  exceptionable,  both  as  to  the  difpofal  and  the  defed: 
of  his  materials. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  Laertius's  '  Lives  of  the 
*  philofophers  ;*  but  the  bcft  is  that  printed  in  two  volumes  in 
4to  at  Amflerdam  in  the  year  1693.  This  edition  contains 
the  advantages  of  all  the  former,  befides  fome  peculiar  to  it- 
{df:  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  verfion  corrected  and 
amended  by  Meibomius ;  the  intirc  notes  of  Henry  Stephens, 
both  the  Cafaubons,  and  of  Menage,  printed  with  it ;  twenty- 
four  copper-plates  of  philofophers  elegantly  engraved  ;  to 
which  is  added,  '  the  hiftory  of  the  female  philofophers,'  writ- 
ten by  the  fame  Menage,  and  dedicated  to  the  learned  madam 
Dacier.  Befides  this,  Laertius  wrote  a  book  of  "  Epigrams 
*'  upon  illuftrious  men,"  called  "  Pammetrus"  from  its  va- 
rious kinds  of  metre :  but  this  is  not  extant. 


DIONYSIUS,  the  Periegetic,  an  ancient  poet  and 
geographer,  concerning  whofe  perfon  and  affairs  we  have  no 
certain  Information,  but  what  we  derive  from  the  elder  PJiny. 
Pliny,  in  his  Natural  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  the  Perfian  Alexan- 
dria, afterwards  called  Antloch,  and  at  laft  Charrax,  could 
not  mifs  the  opportunity  of  paying  his  refpecls  to  a  perfon 
who  had  fo  much  obliged  him  ;  and  whom  he  profefles  to  fol- 
low above  all  men  in  the  geographical  part  of  his  work.  He 
tells  us  then,  that  "  Dionyfius  was  a  native  of  this  Alexan- 
*'  dria,  ^:^nd  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  fent  by  Auguftus, 
*'  to  furvey  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world,  and  to  make  re- 
.*'  ports  and  obfervations  about  its  ftate  and  condition,  for  the 
"  ufe  of  the  emperor's  eldeft  fon,  who  was  at  that  time  pre- 
Lib.^vi.  <t  paring  an  expedition  into  Armenia,  Parthia,  and  Arabia." 
This  paffage,  though  feemingly  explicit  enough,  has  not  been 
thought  fufEcient  by  the  critics  to, determine  the  time  when 
Dionyfius  lived,  whether  under  the  firft  Auguftus  Caefar,  or 
under  fome  of  the  later  emperors,  who  alTumed  his  name  : 

but 
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but  VofHus  and  others  are  of  opinioh,  that  the  former  is  th^ 
emperor  meant  by  Pliny.  Dionyfius  \Vrote  a  great  number  of 
pieces,  reckoned  up  by  Suidas  aiid  his  commentator  Eufta- 
thius,  but  his  '  Periegefis,'  or  '  Survey  of  the  world,*  is  the 
only  one  we  have  remaining  ;  and  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
fay,  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  6xa6t  fyftems  of  ancient  geo- 
graphy, when  it  has  been  already  obferved,  that  Flirty  himfelf 
propofed  it  for  his  pattern. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  Dionyfius  is  no  more  to  be 
reckoned  a  poet,  than  any  of  thofe  authors,  who  have  inclu- 
ded precepts  in  numbers,   for  the  fake  of  allifting  the  memory  : 
and  we  are  apt  to  leave  him  in  the  company,  where  we  firft 
found  him  at  fchool,  namely,  among  the  grammarians  and 
rhetoricians,  who  fupplied  us  v/ith  their  dry  leilbns  in  verfe» 
But  this  is  an  injurious  miftake  :  for,  though  he  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  more  valuable  for  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  fub- 
je6i:,  than  for  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  wit,  or  the  harmony  of 
his  meafures  ;  yet  he  has  taken  care  to  fhew  us  in  many  pla*- 
ces,  that  he  had  a  genius  capable  of  more  fublime  underta* 
kings,  and  that  he  conftantly  made  the  mufes  the  companions^ 
though  not  the  guides,  of  his  travels.     If  th(^  reader  would 
know  particulars,    we  refer  him  to  his  defcriptions  of  the 
ii^and  of  Luca,  inhabited  by  departed  heroes ;  of  the  mon-  Verf.  544^ 
ftrous  and  terrible  whales  in  Japrobana,  of  the  poor  Scythians  V.  596. 
that  dwelt  by  the  Meotic  lake ;  to  the  account  of  himfelf,  V.  663. 
when  he  comes  to  defcribe  the  Cafpian  fea,  of  the  fwans  and  y,  707. 
bacchanals  on  the  banks  of  Cayfter,   and  many  more  of  the  v.  836. 
fame  drain  ;  which,  together  with  the  conclufion  of  his  work^ 
will  fhew  him  to  have  pofTefTed  no  fmall  (hare  of  poetic  fpirit. 

The  Periegefis  of  Dionyfius  has  been  publifhed  feveral  times 
with  and  without  the  commentaries  of  Euftathius  :  but  the  Fabric, 
neateft  edition  is  that  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1697  ;  the  ^'^^"  9.'^^'^* 
beft  and  moft  ufeful  that  enlarged  and  improved  with  notes  p°*^i,'"* 
and  illuftrations  by  HilK 


DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS,  '^n  ex- 
cellent hiftorian  and  critic  of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nafllis,  a  town  in  Caria ;  which  is  alfo  memorable  for  having 
produced  Herodotus  before  him.     This  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
as  well  as  from  himfelf.     He  came  to  Rome  foon  after  Au-  Fabric, 
guftus  had  put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars,  which  was  about  ^'^^-  9"^*^^ 
fc    thirty  years  before  Chrift ;  and  continued  there,  25  he  himfelf  p^'^yo.l, 
V    relates  in  his  firft  book,  two  and  twenty  years,  learning  the  VoiHus  de 
■    Latin  tongue,  and  making  all  necefiarv  proyiTion  for  the  de-  <5r«c.  hift. 
I        VoL.lV.  L      '  fign 
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fign  he  had  in  hand  of  writing  the  Roman  hiftory.  To  this 
purpofe  he  read  over,  as  he  tells  us,  all  the  commentaries  and 
annals  of  thofe  Romans,  who  had  written  with  any  reputa- 
tion, about  the  antiquities  and  tranfadions  of  their  ftate  ;  of 
fuch  as  old  Cato,  Fabius  Maximus,  Valerius  Anti-as,  Licinius 
Macer,  and  others  ;  but  owns,  after  ally  that  the  conferences 
he  had  with  the  great  and  learned  men  at  Rome  upon  this  fub- 
je6i:,  were  almoft  as  ferviceable  to  hi«i  as  any  thing  he  had 
read.  His  hiftory  is  intitled  '  Of  the  Roman  antiquities,'  and 
was  comprifed  in  twenty  books,  of  which  only  the  eleven  firft 
are  now  extant.  They  conclude  wi-th  the  time  when  the 
confuls  refumed  the  chief  authority  of  the  republic,,  after  the 
government  of  the  decemviri ;  whrch  happened  three  hundred 
and  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  The  intire 
work  extencfed  to  the  beginning  of  the  irrft  Punic  war,  ending 
where  Polybius  begins  his  hiftory,  which  is  about  two  hun- 
dred years  later.  Some  have  Imagined,  that  Dionyfius  never 
ended  bis  work,  but  was  prevented  by  death  from  compofmg 
any  more  than  eleven  books  out  of  the  twenty,  which  he  had 
promifed  the  public.  But  this  is  a  groundlefs  furmife,  and 
contrary  to  exprefs  teftimony.  Stephanus,  a  Greek  author, 
who  wrote  ^  about  cities,'  quotes  the  fixteenth  and  feven- 
feenth  boc^s  of  Dionyfius's  Roman  Antiquities  ;  and 
Photius,  in  his  Bibliotheca,  fays,  that  he  had  read  all  the 
twenty  books.  He  afTures  us  further,  that  he  had  feen  the 
jflflk,  Compendium  or  Abrklgment,  which  Dionyfius  made  of  his 
^mPP  own  hiftory  ifito  five  books ;  but  which  is  now  loft.  The  re- 
putation of  this  hiftorian  ftands  very  high  on  many  accounts. 
As  to  what  relates  to  chronology,  all  the  critics  have  been  apt 
to  prefer  him  even  to  Livy  himfelf  r  and  Scaliger  declares,  in 
his  Animadverfions  upon  Eufebius,  that  we  have  no  author 
remaining,  who<  has  fo  weH  obferved  the  order  of  years.  He 
is  no  lefs  preferable  to  the  Latins,,  on  account  of  the  matter 
ofhishiftory:  for  his  being  a  ftranger  was  fo  far  from  being 
prejudicial  to  him,  that  on  this  fingle  confideration  he  made 
it. his  bu/inefs  to  preferve  an  infinite  number  of  particulars, 
moft  curious  to  us,  which  their  own  authors  negfe6ted  to 
write,  either  becaufe,  by  reafon  of  thei-r  familiarity,  they 
thought  them  below  notice,  or  that  all  the  world  knew  them 
as  well  as  themfelves.  Laftly,  as  to  his  ffiie  and  diftion,  no- 
thing can  be  more  pure,  more  clear,  more  elegant;  infomuch 
that  many  have  thought  him  the  beft  author  to  be  ftudied  by 
thofe  who  would  attain  a  perfetS;  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue. 

But, 
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But,  befides  the  Roman  antiquities  of  Dionyfius,  there  are 
other  writings  of  his  extant,  critical  and  rhetorical.  His  moft 
admired  piece  in  this  way  is  De  ftru(Slura  orationis,  which 
was  firft  printed  by  Aldus  at  Venice  in  the  year  1508,  and 
has  undergone  feveral  impreffions  fince,  with  a  Latin  verfion 
joined  to  it ;  but  the  laft  and  beft  edition  was  that  by  Upton, 
printed  at  London  in  1702.  Several  other  little  compofitions 
of  the  fame  kind,  ftill  extant,  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  tafte  in  the  Belles  lettres,  and  of  great  critical  exacS^nefs ; 
and  nothing  can  more  clearly  convince  us  of  the  vaft  reputa- 
tion and  high  authority,  he  poflefled  at  Rome  among  the 
learned,  than  Pompey's  fingling  him  out  to  give  a  judgment 
of  the  firft  Greek  hiftorians,  and  efpecially  of  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon.  There  is  a  letter  of  Dionyfius  upon  this  fubjec^ 
extant,  which  was  written  to  Pompey,  at  Pompey's  own  re- 
queft  ;  and  if  there  be  any  thing  exceptionable  in  that  letter, 
or  in  the  other  critical  and  rhetorical  pieces  of  Dionyfius,  it 
is,  that  he  was  too  exad  and  rigorous  in  giving  laws  to  elo- 
quence, by  which  he  deprived  it  of  that  generous  liberty, 
which  is  almoft  eflential  to  its  nature  :  for,  according 
to  him,  there  never  was  a  perfect  hiftorian  or  orator.  His 
finding  fault  with  Plato,  upon  his  rigid  principles,  was  one  of 
the  occafions  of  the  letter  which  Pompey  wrote  to  him. 
And  we  fee  by  his  anfvver,  that  though,  to  content  Pompey, 
he  profefles  himfelf  an  admirer  of  Plato,  he  does  not  forbear 
to  prefer  Demofthenes  to  him ;  protefting,  that  it  was  only  to 
give  the  whole  advantage  to  the  latter,  that  he  exercifed  his 
cenfure  againft  the  former.  Neverthelefs  it  appears,  that  at 
another  feafon  he  fpared  Demofthenes  no  more  than  the  reft ; 
fo  prone  was  his  inclination  to  find  fault,  merely  becaufe  wri- 
ters did  not,  in  their  works,  come  up  to  that  ideal  perfedion, 
which  he  had  conceived  in  his  mind. 

Fabricius  makes  no  doubt  but  all  thefe  trails  and  letters 
of  critique  and  rhetoric  were  written  before  the  Roman  an- 
tiquities. The  Roman  antiquities  were  moft  elegantly  printed 
firft  in  Greek  by  Robert  Stephens  at  Paris,  in  the  yeaf  1 546  ; 
and  have  often  been  reprinted  fince  with  verfions.  The  beft 
edition  of  all  Dionyfius's  works  is  that  by  dr.  Hudfon,  the 
late  learned  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library,  printed  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1704. 

DIONYSIUS  (Areopagita)  was  born  at  Athens, 
and  educated  there.  He  went  afterwards  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt  5  where,  if  we  may  believe  fomc  writers  of  his  life,  he 
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iaw  that  wonderful  eclipfe,  which  happened  at  our  Savlour'a 
pallion,  and  was  urged  by  fome  extraordinary  impulfe  to  cry 
out,  "  Aut  Deus  patitur,  aut  cum  paticnte  dolet ;  either  God 
''  himfelf  fufFers,  or  condoles  with  him  who  does."  At  his 
return  to  Athens,  he  was  elected  into  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
from  whence  he  derived  his  name  of  Areopagite.  About  the 
year  50,  he  embraced  Chriftianity,  and,  as  fome  fay,  was 
appointed  firft  bifhop  of  Athens  by  St.  Paul ;  nay,  was  even 

Eufeb.  L.;^.  confecrated  by  the  hands  of  Paul.     Of  his  converfion  we  have. 

c.  4.  ^and   ^j^jg  account   in  the   feventeenth  chapter  of  the  A6ls  of  the 

Suidas,  &c. '  apoftles :  Paul  preaching  at  Athens,  was  brought  before  the 
Areopagus  to  give  an  account  of  himfelf  and  his  dodlrine. 
He  harangued  in  that  court,  talcing  occafion  to  fpeak  againft 
the  prevailing  idolatry  of  the  place,  from  an  altar  which  he 
found  with  this  infcription,  ''  To  the  unknown  God."  The 
event  of  which  preaching  was,  as  the  facred  hiftorian  tells  us, 
that  "  certain  men  clave  unto  him  and  believed  ;  among  the 
*'  which  was  Dionyfms  the  Areopagite,  a  woman  named  Da- 

Ver.  J5.  *'  maris,  and  others  with  them."  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
fufFered  martyrdom  j  but  whether  under  Domitian,  Trajan, 
or  Adrian,  is  not  certain.  We  have  nothing  remaining  un- 
-der  his  name,  but  what  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  believe 
fpurious. 

DIONYSIUS,  Bifliop  of  Corinth,  flouriftied  under 
the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus  and  Commodus  ;  and  is  fup- 
pofed to  have  fufFered  martyrdom  about  the  year  178.  We 
know  little  more  of  him,  than  what  appears  from  fome  of 
-his  cpiftles,  preferved  by  Eufebius  :  from  which  we  learn,  that 
he  was  not  only  very  diligent  in  his  paftoral  care  over  the  flock 
committed  to  him,  but  that  he  extended  this  care  likewife  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  other  countries  and  cities.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Lacedemonians,  in  which  he  exhorts  them  to 
peace  and  concord  :  another  to  the  Athenians,  in  which  he 
recommends  purity  of  faith  and  evangelical  holinefs  :  a  third 
to  the  ^icomedians,  to  bid  them  beware  of  the  herefy  of 
.Marclon :  a  fourth  to  the  churches  of  Crete :  a  fifth  to  the 
churches  of  Pontus :  a  fixth  to  the  GnofTians,  in  which  he 
admonifhes  Pinytus,  their  bifliop,  not  to  impofe  too  feverely 
upon  the  brethren  the  heavy  burden  of  continence,  but  to 
confider  the  frailties  and  infirmities  of  the  flefh.  He  wrote 
alfo  a  feventh  letter  to  the  Romans,  in  which  he  mentions 
the  famous  epiftle  of  Clemens  to  the  Corinthians  ;  which,  as 
we  learn  from  him,  was  wont  at  that  time  to  be  publicly  read 
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m  their  churches.  But  none  of  thefe  letters  are  now  extant; 
fo  that  all  the  judgment  we  can  form,  is  from  the  account 
Eufebius  has  given  of  them  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory. 

DIONYSIUS,    bifhop  of  Alexandria,  was  born  a 
Heathen,  and  of  an  ancient  and  iiluftrious  family.     He  was  a 
very  diligent  inquirer  after  truth,  which  he  looked  for  in  vain 
among  the  various  fecSls  of  philofophers ;  but  at  laft  found  it 
in  Chriftianity,  in  which  he  was  probably  confirmed  by  his 
preceptor  Origen.     He  was  made  a  pre{byter  of  the  church 
of  Alexandria  in  the  year  232  ;  and   in    247,    was  raifed  to 
that  fee  upon  the  death  of  Heracles.     When  the  Decian  per- 
fecution  arofe,  he  was  fcized  by  the  foldiers  and  fent  to  Ta- 
pofiris,  a  little  town  between  Alexandria  and  Canopus ;  but 
he  efcaped  without  being  hurt,  of  which  there  is  a  marvellous 
account  to  be  met  with  in  the  fragments  of  one  of  his  letters,  l-j^    ^j^  -, 
which  Eufebius  has  preferved   in   his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory.  q.  ^o.  *  * 
He  did  not  come  oft'  (o  well  under  the  Valerian  perfecution, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  257  :  for  then  he  was  for-" 
cibly  hurried  oft',  in  the  midft  of  a  dangerous  illnefs,  and  ba- 
nifhed  to  Cephrus,  a  moft  defert  and   uncultivated   region  of 
Lybia,  in  which  terrible  fituatton  he  remained  for  three  years. 
Afterwards,  when  Galleanus  publifhed  an  edi6t  of  toleration  to 
the  Chriftians,  Dionyfius  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  the  oftices  of  his  funftion  as  well  by  convert- 
ing Heathens,  as  by  fupprefling  heretics.  TheNovatian  heiefy 
he  laboured  to  put  a  ftop  to  ;  he  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  dif- 
pute,  which  was  rifen  to  feme  height  between  Stephen  and 
Cyprian,  concerning  the  rebaptization  of  heretics  :  but  he  at- 
tempted both  thefe  things  with  Chriftian  moderation  and  can- 
dor.    For  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  his  credit,  that  he  feems 
to  have  polfeft'ed  more  of  that  fpirit  of  gentlenefs  and  meek- 
nefs,  than  was  ufually  to  be  found  in  thofe  primitive  and  zea- 
lous times.     He  does  not  indeed  appear  to  have  been  quite  fo 
moderate  in  the  next  congrefs,  which  he  had  with  Sabellius  the 
heretic.     Sabellius  had  aflerted,  that  "  the  fubftance  in  the 
*'  Holy  Trinity  was  nothing  more  than  one  perfon  diftin- 
*'  guifhed  by  three  names."     This   Dionyfius  oppofed  with 
fuch  zeal  and  ardor,  that  he  feems  to  have  fplit  upon  the  op- 
pofite  rock  :  for  he  maintained,  that  "  there  was  not  only  a 
*'  diftindion  of  perfons,  but  of  eftcnce  or  fubftance  alfo,  and 
*'  even  an  inequality  of  power  and  glory  in  them."     Cave 
however  excufes  this  error  or  'blindnefs/  as  he  cails  it,  in  him, 
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becaufc  it  flowed  from  his  intemperate  zeal  and  hatred  of  he- 
Hift.Literar  retics  5  bccaufe  too  Dionyfius  was  in  all  other  refpecSts  a  very 
v.i.  p.  i?4.  found  and  orthodox  bifliop,     A  little  before  his  death  he  was 
called  to  a  fynod  at  Antioch,  to  defend  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift  againft  Paul  of  Samofata,  who  was  bifhop  of  Antioch  : 
but  he  could  not  appear  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  and  infir- 
mities,    He  wrote  a  letter  however  to  that  church,  in  which 
he  explained  his  own  opinion  of  the  matter,  and  refuted  Paul  j 
Tillemont:   -^j^hom  he  thought  fo  very  blameable  for  advancing  fuch  an 
clef,  ad  vit.  ^rrof,  that  he  did  not  deign  to  falute  him  even  by  name.     He 
Dionyf.  V.  4.  died  in  the  year  267;   and,  though  his  writings  were  very 
T^^\T ^1^'  ^^^^^^^h  yet  fcarce  any  of  them  are  come  down  to  us,  ex- 
Hieron.  de  ^^P^  ^o^ie  fragments  preferved  by  Eufebius, 

Script.    Ec- 

dcf.c.  69.  D  I  O  N  Y  S  lU  S,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was,  as  fome  fay, 
of  Greek  extraction,  but  raifed  by  his  uncommon  abilities  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  in  which  he  continued  from  the  year  259  to 
the  year  269.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  writings, 
which  is  genuine,  but  a  fragment  of  a  letter,  written  in  the 
name  of  the  Roman  fynod  to  Dionyfius  of  Alexandria,  at  the 
time  that  this  bifhop  was  accufed  of  having  fallen  into  ^n  error 
oppofite  to  that  of  the  Sabellians.  He  ^dmonifhes  him  in  a 
friendly  manner,  to  purge  himfeif  of  the  imputation  ;  bring- 
ing at  the  fame  time  many  arguments  againft  the  Sabellians, 

DIOPHANTUS,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  algebra, 
Jle  wrote  thirteen  books  of  arithmetic,  which,  the  aflronomer 
Rcgiomontanus  in  his  preface  to  Alfraganus  tells  us,  are  ftil| 
preferved  in  manufcript  in  the  Vatican  library.  Six  qf 
thefe  books,  and  one  ^  de  numeris  multangulis,'  were  firft 
publifhed  at  Bafil  by  Xylander  in  the  year  1575,  but  in  a  La-i 
tin  verlion  only,  with  the  Greek  fcholia  of  Maximus  Pla-r 
nudes  upon  the  two  firft  books,  and  obfervations  of  his  own. 
The  fame  books  were  afterwards  publifhed  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin atPari^^in  the  year  1621,  by  Meziriac,  an  ingenious  and 
learned  Frenchman,  who  made  a  new  Latin  verfion  to  it,  and 
inriched  it  with  very  learned  commentaries.  Meziriac  did 
not  in'tirely  neglecSt  the  notes  of  Xylander  in  his  edition,  but 
he  treated  the  fchol'afl:  Planudes  with  the  utmofl  contempt. 
He  feems  to  intimate,  in  what  he  fays  upon  the  28th  queflion 
€>f  the  iid  book,  that  the  fix  books  which  we  have  of  Dio- 
phantus  may  be  nothing  more,  than  a  collection  made  by 
fome  riovice,  of  fiich  prDpofitions  as  he  judged  proper,  out  of 
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the  whole  thirteeia :  but  Fabric} us  thinks  there  is  no  juft  ground 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  When  Diophantus  lived,  is  not  Bib!.  Gra-c. 
known.  Some  have  placed  him  before  Chrift,  and  fome  ^°"^'  ^^' 
after,  in  the  reigns  of  Nero  and  the  Antonines  ;  but  all  with 
equal  uncertainty;^-  He  fcems  to  have  been  the  fame  Dio- 
phantus with  him  who  wrote  the  Canon  Aftronomicus ; 
which,  Suidas  tells  us,  was  commented  on  by  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon  of  Alexandria  :  and  his  re- 
putation appears  to  have  been  very  high  among  the  ancients, 
who  made  no  fcruple  toisinkhim  with  Pythagoras  and  Euclid 
in  mathematical  learning-  Meziriac,  in  his  notes  -upon  the 
fifth  book  De  Arithmeticis,  has  collected,  from  Diophantus*s 
epitaph  in  the  Anthologia,  the  following  circumftances  of  his 
life ;  namely,  that  he  was  married  when  he  was  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  fon  born  five  years  after ;  that  this  fon 
Sied  when  he  was  forty -two  years  of  age,  and  that  his  father 
did  n«t  furv'ive  him  above  four  years  :  from  which  it  appears, 
that  Diophantus  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  died.  Fabric.  « 
Meziriac's  edition  of  his  books  of  arithmetic  has  been  reprin-  ^"P"* 
ted  feveral  times  with  additions  of  notes  and  iiluftrations  by 
others. 

DIG  SCO  RIDES  (PEDACfus)  -an  eminent  phy- 
iician  of  Anaxarba,  fmce  called  Casfarea,  in  Cilicia,  who  flou- 
rifhed  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  compofed  five  books  of  the 
Materia  Medica.  Fabricius  is  certain,  that  he  compofed  ^^ 
thefe  books  before  Pliny  wrote  his  Natural  Hiftory,  although  IJBI 
he  fuppofes  Pliny  might  reach  the  age  of  Diofcorides.  Pliny 
has  indeed  made  no  mention  of  him,  and  yet  relates  many 
things  of  a  very  fimilar  nature ;  which  drcumflances  Fabri- 
cius imputes  to  their  both  having  colle<9:ed  their  materials  from 
the  fame  flore-houfe,  and  to  Pliny's  not  having  feen  the  books 
of  Diofcorides.  This  phyfician  tells  us,  in  the  preface  of  his 
firft  book,  that  he  had  confulted  all  who  had  written  upon  the 
'  materia  medica '  before  him ;  that  to  the  information  he 
had  received  from  others,  he  had  joined  great  apo^lication  of 
his  own  J  that  he  had  travelled  over  many  countries,  for  the 
fake  of  confirming  by  obfervation,  what  he  had  learned  from 
books ;  that  he  had  corrected  many  errors  of  others,  added 
many  new  things  of  his  own,  and  digefted  the  whole  into  a 
regular  order.  Saimafius,  in  his  '  Exercitationes  Plinianse,' 
confiders  all  this  as  fo  much  boafting,  and  treats  Diofcorides 
as  nothing  better  than  a  laborious  compiler  or  pillager  of 
i>thef«  i  but  we  are  obliged  in  this  cafe  to  Hand  by  the  judg- 
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ment  of  Galen,  who  has  pronounced  thefe  books  of  Diofco- 
j-ides  to  be  the  beft  that  had  been  written  upon  the  fubjecSl. 
Befides  thefe  five  books,  there  are  a  fixth  and  a  feventh  men- 
tioned by  Photius ;  but  the  genuinencfs  of  them  isjuftly 
doubted,  fmce  Galen  takes  no  notice  of  them  at  all,  in  feveral 
places  where  he  could  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  overlook  them. 
There  are  alfo  two  other  books  "  upon  fimple  and  compound 
^'  medicines  eafy  to  be  comq  at,"  which  have  been  attributed  to 
piofcorides ;  but  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  fpurious,  though 
they  feem  to  have  borne  his  name,  when  iEtius  read  them. 
The  firft  edition  of  Diofcoridss's  works  was  publifhed  in 
Greek,  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1499  '  ^^^Y  have 
often  been  publifhed  CmQe  with  yerfions  and  notes. 

DOB  SON  (William)  an  eminent  Englifh  painter, 
was  born  in  London,  in  St,  Andrew's  parifh,  Holbourn,  in 
the  year  1 6 JO;  and  defcended  from  a  family,  at  that  time 
very  eminent  in  St.  Albans,  Who  firft  inftru6ted  him  in  the 
ufe  of  his  pencil  is  uncertain  ;  but  of  this  we  are  well  afTured, 
that  he  was  put  out  very  early  an  apprentice  to  one  mr.  Peake, 
a  flationer  and  trader  in  pictures,  with  whom  he  ferved  his 
time.  Nature  inclined  him  very  powerfully  to  the  prailice  of 
painting  after  the  life ;  and,  by  his  mafler's  procurement,  he 
had  the  advantage  of  copying  many  excellent  pictures,  efpe- 
cially  forne  of  Titian  and  Van  Dyck.  How  much  he  was  be- 
holden to  the  latter  of  thofe  two  great  men,  may  eafily  be 
feen  in  all  his  v/orks  ;  no  painter  having  ever  come  up  fo  near 
to  the  perfection  of  that  excellent  mafler,  as  this  happy  imi* 
tator.  He  was  alfo  further  indebted  to  the  generofity  of  Van 
Dyck,  in  prefenting  him  to  king  Charles  I  j  who  took  hiin 
into  his  immediate  protecSlion,  kept  him  in  Oxford  all  the 
while  his  majefty  continued  in  that  city,  fat  feveral  times  to 
him  for  his  pidure,  and  obliged  the  prince  of  Wales,  prince 
Rupert,  and  moft  of  the  lords  of  his  court,  to  do  the  like.  He 
was  a  fair  middle-fvzed  man,  of  a  ready  wit,  and  pleafing, 
Converfation  ;  was  fomewhat  loofe  and  irregular  in  his  way  of 
Jiving  ;  ^id,  notwithflanding  the  many  opportunities  he  had 
of  making  his  fortunes,  died  very  poor  at  his  houfe  in  St, 
Martin's  Lane,  in  the  year  1647. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  of  our  artifl:,  that,  as  he  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  want  fuitable  helps  in  his  beginning  to  apply  him- 
■felf  to  painting,  fo  be  alfo  wanted  more  encouragement,  than 
the  unhappy  times  he  flourifhed  in  could  afford.  Neverthelefs, 
he  fljpne  out  through  all  difadvantages  ^  and  it  is  univerfallv 
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agreed,  that  had  his  education  and  encouragement  been  an- 
Iwcrable  to  his  genius,  England  might  jufHy  have  been  as 
proud  of  herDobfon,  as  Vaiice  of  her  Titian,  or  Flanders  of 
her  Van  Dyck.  He  was  both  a  hillory  and  face  painter ;  and 
there  are  in  the  collections  of  the  curious  feveral  of  his  pictures 
of  both  kinds. 

DODWELL    (Henry)    a   moft  learned   man,  was 
born  at  Dublin,  in  October  1641  ;  yet,  though  his  birth  hap- 
pened in  Ireland,  was  defcended  from  parents  of  Englifh  ex- 
traction.    His  grandfather  was  a  clergyman,  and  his  father  a 
foldier  :  his  mother  was  daughter  to  fir  Erancis  Sling{by,  un- 
cle to  that  fir  Henry  Slingfby,  who  was  beheaded  by  Crom- 
well in  1658,  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  againfthim.     In  The  Life  of 
the  firft  fix  years  of  his  life,  he  was  confined  with  his  mother  "^''-  Henry 
within  the  city  of  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  Irifh  rebellion;  Yxtnch  '  ^ 
where,  though  they  enjoyed  fecurity,  yet  they  received  no  Brokesby, 
advantage   from  an  eftate  they  had   at  Connaught,  it  being  ^-D.Lond, 
pofTeiTed  by  the  rebels.     In  the  year  1648,  his  parents  brought  ^^^^g   j°* 
him  to  England  ;  and  after  fome   ftay   at  London,  went  to 
York,  and  placed  him  at  a   free  fchool,  where  he  continued 
five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  gi;eat  learning  which 
he  afterwards  acquired.     His  father,  after  n^ving  fettled  him 
and  his  mother  at  York,  went  to  Ireland   to   look  after  his 
eftate,  but  died  of  the  plague  at  Waterford  ;  and  his  mother, 
going  thither  for  the  fame  purpofe,  fell  into  a  confumption,  of 
which  fhe  died,  in  her  brother  fir  Henry  Slingfby 's  houfe.    By  p^  ,. 
the  lofs  of  his  parents,  he  was  reduced  to  fuch  necellities, 
that,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us,  he  was  obliged  to  ufc 
charcoal,  becaufe  he  had  not  wherewithal   to  buy  pens  and 
ink  ;  and  that  he  fuffered  very  much,  by  reafon  of  his  board 
not   being  regularly   paid.     He  continued   in  this  miferaUe 
condition,  till  the  year  1654;  when  his  micle,    mr.  Henry 
Dodwell,  redlor  of  Newbourn  and  Hemley  in   Suffolk,   fent 
for  him,  difcharged  his  debts,    and  not  only  affifled,  but  per- 
fected him  in  his  ftudies.     With  him  he  remained  a  year,  and  P.  X5,  ii^ 
was  then  fent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  at  fchool  a  yeaiHonger.  '7* 
In  1656,  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  college  of  that  city, 
under  the  learned  dr.  John  Stearne  ;  and  of  this  college  was 
fucceflively  chofen  fcholar  and  fellow  :  but  in  1666,  he  quit- 
ted his  fellowfhip,  in  order  to  avoid  going  into  holy  orders,  as 
the  ftatutes  of  his  college  required.     The  famous  bifhop  Jere- 
fny  Taylor  offered  to  ufe  his  intereft  fur  procuring  ;i  di(penfa-» 
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tion  of  the  ftafute  :  but  mr.  Dodwell  refufed  to  accept  of  this, 
left  it  (hould  be  an  ill  precedent,  and  of  bad  confcquence  af- 
terwards to  the  college.  The  reafons  given  for  his  declining 
the  minifterial  fundion,  were,  i.  *'  The  great  weight  of 
**  that  office,  and  the  fevere  account  which  the  minifters  of 
*'  Chrift  have  to  give  to  their  lord  and  mafter.  2.  His  natu- 
*'  ral  bafhfulnefs,  and  diffidence  of  himfelf,  as  not  being  able 
*'  or  fitted  to  preach  to  a  congregation.  3.  Becaufe  he  thought 
*'  he  could  do  more  fervice  to  religion  and  the  church,  as  a 
^'  layman  than  as  a  prieft;  fmce  then  the  ufual  obje6^ions 
*'  made  againft  the  writings  of  the  clergy  would  be  removed, 
,  ,  ''  namely,  that  being  felf-interefted,  they  plead  their  own, 
p.  zj,  24!  **  while  they  fancy  themfelves  pleading  the  caufe  of  God." 

He  came  over  to  England  in  the  year  1666  ;  and,  as  mr. 
Fafti  Oxon.  Wood  informs  us,  refided  at  Oxford,  for  the  fake  of  the  pub- 
vol.  jj.  jjc  library.  From  thence  he  returned  to  his  native  country  for 
a  time  ;  and,  in  the  year  1672,  publifhed  a  pofthumous  trea- 
tife  of  his  tutor  dr.  Stearne,  intitled,  '  De  Obftinatione  :  opus 
pofthumum  pietatem  Chriftlano-Stoicam  fcholaftico  more  fua- 
dens.'  By  obftinatlo,  dr.  Stearne  meant  "  iirmnefs,  or  the 
*'  not  fmking  under  adverfities  and  misfortunes.'*  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  not  content  with  barely  publifhing  this  work,  ac- 
cording to  the  requeft  of  his  tutor  a  little  before  his  death  ; 
but  he  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  which  he  calls  Prolegomena  apo- 
logetica,  de  uTu  dogmatum  philofophicorum,  &c.  wherein  he 
apologizes  for  his  tutor ;  who,  by  quoting  fo  often  in  that 
book,  and  fetting  a  high  value  upon,  the  writings  and  max- 
ims of  the  Heathen  philofopers,  particularly  the  Stoics,  might 
feem  to  fome  to  depreciate  the  holy  fcriptures.  In  the  year 
1673,  he 'wrote  a  preface,  without  his  name,  to  a  book,  in- 
titled,  "  An  introducSlion  to  a  devout  life,"  by  Francis  de 
Sales,  the  laft  bifhop  and  prince  of  Geneva  ;  which  was  pub- 
Brokesby,  lifhed  at  Dublin  in  Englifh  this  fame  year,  in  i2mo.  From 
p.  a6,  36.  ji^jg  ^.jjjjg  Yie  began  to  prefent  the  world  with  pro  lu6lions  of  his 
own;  which,  being  exceedingly  numerous,  we  will  not  inter- 
mix wi^h*our  account  of  his  life,  but  for  the  fake  of  method 
and  clearnefs,  place  in  regular  order  at  the  end  of  it.  In  the 
year  1674,  mr.  Dodwell  came  over  to  England,  and  fettled  in 
London ;  where  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  many  learned 
men,  particularly  in  1675,  with  Lloyd,  afterwards  fucceffive- 
ly  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Wor- 
cefter.  The  friendfhip  and  intimacy  he  contraded  with  that 
eminent  divine  was  fo  great,  that  he  attended  him  to  Holland, 
when  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princefs  of  Orange. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  2d  of  April  1688,  he  was  ele<5led,  by  the  univerflty 
of  Oxford,  Camden's  profeflbr  of  hiftory,  in  his  abfence,  and 
without  his  knowledge  or  appHcation ;  and,  on  the   21ft  of  Wood's 
May,  was  incorporated  mjifter  of  arts  there.     But  this  em-  ^ ^ft'- 
ployment  he  did  not  hold  long  ;  being  deprived  of  it  in  No- 
vember 1 69 1 5  for  refufmg  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  tOBrokesbv, 
king  William  and  queen  Mary.  p.  220. 

After  he  loft  his  profellbrOiip,  he  continued  for  fome  time 
at  Oxford  ;  and  then  retired  to  Cookham,  a  village  near 
Maidenhead  in  Berkfliire,  about  an  equal  diftance  between 
Oxford  and  London.  When  their  majefties  had  nominated 
biihops  to  fill  the  fees  of  thofe  v/ho  would  not  acknov/ledge 
their  authority,  he  feparated  from  the  church  of  England ; 
confidering  the  new  bifhops,  and  thofe  who  joined  them,  as 
nothing  better  than  fchifmatics.  While  mr,  Dodwell  refided 
at  Cookham,  he  became  acquainted  with  mr.  Francis  Cherry 
OiShvottcfbrooke  ;  for  the  fake  of  whofe  converfation  he  remo- 
ved to  Shottcforooke,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
About  this  time,  having  loft  one  or  more  of  the  Dodwell's, 
his  neptiev/s,  whom  he  defigned  for  his  heirs,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  a  perfon,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  lodged  at  Cook- 
ham.  His  marriage  with  this  lady  was  on  the  24th  of  June  . 
1694;  and  it  proved  a  very  fruitful  one,  for  he  had  ten  chil- 
dren by  her,  f;x  of  whom  furvived  him.  In  the  year  1705,  Brokcsby, 
obfcrving  that  the  deprived  biftiops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  P'  3<^3»  &c, 
number,  he  entertained  thoughts  of  joining  himfelf  to  the 
church  again  ^  which,  as  we  ftiall  fee  prefently,  occafioned 
him  to  write  Ibme  pamphlets  :  but  he  did  not  ftir  in  good  ear- 
neft  about  it  till  January  1710-11.  Then  upon  the  death  of 
dr.  Lloyd,  the  deprived  biihop  of  Norwich,  mr,  Dodwell, 
with  fome  other  friends,  wrote  to  dr.  7'homas  Ken  of  Bath 
jmd  W^ells,  the  only  furviving  deprived  biiliop ;  to  knowji 
whether  he  challenged  their  fubjedion  ?  Dr.  Ken  returned  for 
anfwer,  that  he  did  not  j  and  defired,  that  the  breach  might 
be  clofed  by  their  joining  with  the  biftiOps  pofteffed  of  their 
ites.  Accordingly  mr.  Dodwell  joined,  from  that  tnjie,  in 
communion  with  the  church.  This  learned  and  pious  man,  p.  460* 
after  a  very  ftudious  and  afcetic  life,  died  at  Shotteft)rooke, 
upon  the  7th  of  June  171 1,  in  the  feventieth  year  of  his  age. 
M^  Dcxlwell,  as  we  are  informed  by  his  hiftorian  and  friend,^ 
was,  as  to  his  perfon,  of  a  fmall  but  well  proportioned  ftature, 
of  a  /anguine  and  fair  complexion,  of  a  grave  and  ferious,  yet 
comely  and  pleafant,  countenance.  His  induftry  and  applica- 
tion wiii  prodigious.    He  generally  travelled  on  foot,  and  read 
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as  he  walked  ;  always  carrying  with  him,  in  his  journies, 
P.  5*3-  books  fitted  to  his  pockets.  He  was  poiTelTed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  of  all  moral  virtues,  and  Chriftian  graces  :  and, 
though  his  being  a  nonjuror  gives  us  no  very  great  idea  of  his 
judgment,  yet  it  Ihews  him  to  have  been  a  man  who  afled 
upon  principle,  and  who  could  not  be  brought  to  lloop  to  in- 
tereft  or  ambition. 

Proceed  we  now  to  give  the  reader  art  account  of  mr.  Dod- 
vvell's  writings ;  where  wc  fhall  have  occafion  to  mention  alfo 
feveral  parages  and  circumilances  of  his  life,  as  yet  unnoticed. 
After  the  publication  of  dr.  Stearne's  book  above-mentioned, 
his  firfl  work  was,  i.  "  Two  letters  of  advice :  one,  for  the 
''  fufception  of  holy  orders  j   the  other,   for  ftudies  theolo- 
"  gical."  1672.     The   hrlf  of  thefe  letters  was  written  for 
the  ufe  of  a  fon  of  bifhop  Lelley,  a  brother  of  the  well-known 
P.  33.         mr.  Charles  Lefley,  for  whom  our  author  always  entertained 
the  highefl  efteem.      2.    "  Some  confiderations   of  prefent 
"  concernment :  how  far  the  Romanifls  may  be  trufted  by 
*'  princes  of  another  perfuafion.'*    1675,  8vo.     This   book 
was  written,  on  occafion  of  the  Controverfial   letters,    and 
the  Irifh  remonftrance ;  which  occafioned   a  kind  of  fchifm 
p.  40.         among  the  Irifh  papifts.     3.  "  Two  (hort  difcourfcs  againft 
"  the  Romanifls.     The  firfl,  An  account  of  the  fundamental 
"  principle  of  popery,  and  of  the  infufficiency  of  the  proofs 
''  which  they  have  for  it :    the  fecond.    An  anfwer  to  fix 
*'  queries  propofed  to  a  gentlewoman  of  the  church  of  England 
'^  by  an  emifTary  of  the  church  of  Rome."    1676,   i2mo. 
The  fundamental  principle  here  is  the  pretended  infallible  au- 
thority of  that  church.     Thefe  difcourfes  were  reprinted  in 
1688,  4to,  with   a   new  prefiice,  relating  to  the  bifhop  of 
Meaux,  and  other  modern  complainers  of  mifreprefentation. 
4.  "  Separation  of  churches  from  epifcopal  government,  as 
''  pracSifed  by  the  prefent  ncnconformifls,  proved  fchifmati- 
*'  cal  from  fuch  principles  as  are  leafl  controverted,  and  do 
*'  withal  mofl  popularly  explain  the  finfulnefs  and  mifchief  of 
*'  fcly/m."  1679,  4to.     This  was  occafioned  bv  an  anfwer 
to  a  fermon  of  dr.  Sharp,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York  ;  but, 
being  animadverted  upon  by  R.  Baxter,  was  vindicated  by 
mr.  Dodwell,  in  5.  "  A  reply  to  mr.  Baxter's  pretended  con- 
*'  futation  of  a  book,  intitled,  Separation  of  churches,  &c. 
*'  To   which   were  added.    Three   letters   to   Mr.  Baxter, 
"  written  in  the  year  1673,  concerning  the  pofTibility  of  dif- 
*'  cipline  under  a  diocefan  governm.ent."   1681,  8vo.     This 
year  alfo  he  added,  to  the  kcGnd  edition  of  his  IVo  letters  of 
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advice,  6.  ''  A  difcourfc  concerning  the  Phoenician  hiflory  of 
*'  Sanchoniathon  :"  in  which  he  is  of  opinion,  that  after  the 
hiftory  of  Mofes  had  been  tranflated  into  Greek,  and  fo  made 
common  to  the  learned  men  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  they 
endeavoured  to  rival  it  by  pretended  antiquities  of  their  ow^n^ 
that  they  might  not  feem  inferior  to  the  Jews  in  point  of  anti- 
quity ;  and  that  Philo  Biblius  was  the  forger  or  contriver  of 
that  hiflory  under  the  name  of  Sanchoniathon.  p.  S4,  Sec, 

In  the  year   1682,    mr.  Dodvvell  publifhed,    7.  Diflerta- 
tiones  Cyprianica?,  or,  *'  Diflertations  on  St.  Cyprian."  They 
were  occafioned  by  dr.  John  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford,  who  de- 
fired  our  author  to  write  obfervations  on  St.  Cyprian,  whert 
he  was  about  publifhing  his  edition   of  that  father.     They 
were  dedicated  to  that  prelate,  and  printed  in  the  fame  fize 
as  his  Cyprian,  with  a  defign  to  be   bound  with  it ;  and  re- 
printed at  Oxford  in  1684,  8vo.     In  the  eleventh  difTertation 
De  paucitate  martyrum,  he  (hews,  "  how  fmall  the  number 
"  of  martvrs  was  in  the  firll  perfecutions  ;  and  how  later  mar- 
"  tyrologics,    efpecially  of  the  Romanifts,    have  multiplied 
"  them  without  the  authority  of  ancient  monuments."    This 
expofed  him  to  cenfure ;  and  he  was  pretty  feverely  treated  by 
fome  writers,  as  if,  by  lefTening  the  number  as  well  as  cha- 
ra6lers  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  he  had  hurt  one  of  the  beft 
proofs  for  the  truth  and  divinity  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  His 
diflertation  was  profefledly  attacked  by  father  Thierry  Ruinart, 
a  Benedi6tine,  in  the  genera]  preface  to  his  Adta  primoruni 
martyrum.  Sic.  printed  at  Paris  in  1689,  4to,     Four  letters, 
publifhed  by  mr.  Nelfon  in  171 3,  pafled  between  biftiop  Bur- 
net and  our  author,  on  this  fubje6l ;  where  we  find  the  bifhop 
treating  him  in  the  following  fevere  manner:  "  In  one  of 
"  thefe  difrer:ations  on  St.  Cyprian,  you  laboured  to  leflen 
"  one  of  the  glorious  charadlers  of  the  Chriflian  religion  from 
''  the  number  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  in  the  next  you  began  the 
*'  account  of  the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  martyrs,  with 
"  the  wilfulnefs  of  the  firfl:  Chriflians,    and  their  defire  of 
''  fame  and  vain-glory.     It  is  true,  you  after  that  gye  better 
"  reafons   for  it  :    but  would  a  Vaninus,   an  Hobbes,    or 
*'  a  Spinoza,  fay  any  thing  more  derogatory  to  that  glory  of 
"  our  moft  holy  faith,  than  you  wrote  in  thofe  two  difTerta- 
*'  tions  ?"     Mr.  Dodwell   never  vindicated  this  difTertation 
againft   thefe   adverfaries  :    not,  as  he  truly  faid,    that  they 
could  not  be  anfwered,    but  becaufe  he  fhould  thereby  be 
obliged  to  expofe  the  weaknefs  and  credulity  of  fome  ancient 
writers,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  do^  fmce  it  might  be  made 

wfc 
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p.  103.  ufe  of  by'men  of  little  religion  to  bad  purpofcs.  At  the  end 
of  thefe  diflertations  are  fome  chronological  tables,  chiefly  the 
canons  of  Ptolemy  collated  with  manufcripts  ;  fome  P'afti  out 
of  manufcripts  *,  a  fragment  of  Theon,  and  another  of  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  both  founded  on  Ptolemy's  canons. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  publifhed  in  8vo,  8.  "  A  difcourfe 
*'  concerning  the  one  altar,  and  the  one  pricfthood,  infifted 
*'  on  by  the  ancients  in  their  difputes  againll  fchifm."  This 
piece  was  againft  Baxter  ;  and  dr.  Grabe,  it  feems,  va- 
lued it  fo  highly,  that  he  had  thoughts  of  tranflating  it  into 

f'  *3«  Latin  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  churches.  9.  A  differtation  on 
a  paflage  of  the  treatife,  commonly  afcribed  to  Laftantius, 
De  mortibus  perfecutorum,  printed  at  the  end  of  that  author, 
by  T.  Spark,  A.  M.  at  Oxford,  1684,  8vo.  10.  De  jure 
laicorum  facerdotali,  or,  "  Of  the  priefthood  of  laics."  1686, 
8vo.  It  was  written  by  way  of  anfwer  to  Grotius's  diflerta- 
tion,  De  coenae  adminiftratione  ubi  paftores  non  funt,  &c. 
which  was  tranflated  about  this  time  by  mr.  William  Baxter 
the  antiquarian,  and  publiflied  under  the  tide  of  Anti- 
Dodwellifm.  11.  The  Pofthumous  Latin  works  of  Pear- 
fon,  bifliop  of  Chefter ;  to  which  he  added  a  diflertation  of 
his  own,  ''  Concerning  the  fucceffion  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome." 
1688,  4to.  12.  Diflertationes  in  Irenaeum,  or,  "  DiiTer- 
*'  tations  upon  Irenaeus."  1689,  ^^^'  ^^  ^^^  fubjoined  to 
them  a  fragment  of  Philippus  Sidetes  de  catechiftarum  Alex- 
andrinorum  fucceffione ;  that  is,  "  Of  the  readers  in  the 
*'  fchool  of  Alexandria."  At  the  end  there  is  a  chronological 
table.  When  their  majefties  king  William  and  queen  Mary 
had  fufpended  thofe  bifhc^s  who  would  not  take  the  oaths, 
mr.  Dodwell  publifhed,  13.  "  A  cautionary  difcourfe  of 
*'  fchifm,  with  a  particular  regard  to  the  cafe  of  the  bifhops 
*'  who  are  fufpended  for  refufmg  to  take  the  new  oath :"  And, 
when  thofe  bifhops  were  actually  deprived,  he  publifhed,  14. 
*'  A  vindication  of  them."  1692,  4to.     This  was  in  anfwer 

art.  HoDY,  to  a  book  written  by  dr.  Hody ;  w^ho,  replying  to  mr.  Dod- 
well, drfi^-  from  him,  15.  "  A  defence  of  the  vindication 
*'  of  the  deprived  bifhops."  1695,  4to.  To  which  he  put  a 
preface,  fupprelTed  then,  but  afterwards  printed  with  this  ti- 
tle, "  The  docS^rine  of  the  church  of  England,  concerning 
''  the  independency  of  the  clergy  on  the  lay- power,  as  to 
*'  thofe  rights  of  tiieirs  which  are  purely  fpiritual,  reconciled 
*'  with  our  oath  of  fupremacy,  and  the  lay-deprivations  of  the 
«'  popilh  bilhops  in  the  beginning  of  the  reformation." 

He 
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He  publlfhed,  16.  His  Camdenian  lectures,  in  Latin,  read 
at  Oxford.     They  are  upon  the  Hiftorise  Auguftas  fcriptores  ; 
that  is,  thofe  authors  who  wrote  the  hiflory  of  the  Roman 
emperors  from  the  time  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Dioclefian.    The 
title   is,  Praelediones  Academicae  in  fchola  rhetorices  Cam- 
denianae.   1692,  8vo.     17.  "  An  invitation  to  gentlemen  to 
<'  acquaint  themfelves  with  ancient  hiftory  :"  being  a  preface 
to  Degory  Wheare's  method   of  reading  hiftory,  translated 
into  Englifli  by  mr,  Bohun.   1694,  8vo,     In  1696  he  drew 
up,  18,  "  The  annals  of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon,"  to  ac- 
company the  editions  of  thofe  two  authors,  by  dr.  Hudfon  and 
dr.  Wells.     They  were  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  1702,  4to. 
19.  Annales  Velleiani,  Quintilianei,  Statiani,  that  is,  "  The 
"  annals  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  Quintilian,    and  Statius.'* 
1698,  8vo.     Thofe  of  Velleius  were  written  at  the  requeft  of 
dr.  Charlett,  mafter  of  Univerfity-college  in  Oxford,  when  he 
procured  an  edition  of  that  author  in  1692.     Thofe  of  Quin- 
tilian are  printed  with  Burman's  edition  of  that  rhetorician. 
At  the  end  of  thefe  annals,  is  an  appendix  concerning  Julius 
Celfus,  who  digefted  Csefar's  commentaries,  and  concerning 
Commodianus  :    in  two   diflertations  addreiled   to  the  moit 
learned  Graevius,  with  whom  mr,  Dodwell  held  a  correfpon- 
dence  by  letters.     20.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  Geographi 
minores,  which  was  printed  with  thofe  authors,  as  they  were 
feverally  publifhed  by  dr.  Hudfon.     21.  De  veteribus  Grasco- 
rum  Romanorumque  cyclis,    obiterque  de  cyclo  Judasorum 
astate  Chrifti,    diflertationes  decem,    cum  tabulis  neceflariis. 
1 70 1,  4to.     Dr.  Edmund  Halley,  the  Savilian  profeflbr  of 
geometry  at  Oxford,  wrote  an  account  of  this  book,  in  a  let-* 
ter  to  Robert  Nelfon,  efq.  printed  in   17 15,  8vo,  and  fub- 
joined  to  mr.  Broakefby's  life  of  mr.  Dodwell ;  in  which  he 
fliles  it  "  a  moft  excellent  one,  the  moft  elaborate  of  all  our 
*'  author's  pieces,  and  which  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
*'  greateft  part  of  his  life."     He  publifhed  fome  fmaller  pieces  p.  g-g, 
about  the  fame  time  ;  as,  22.  "  An  apology  for  Tully's  phi- 
<«  lofophical  writings,''  which  was  prefixed  to  mr.^2arker's 
tranflation  of  his  book  De  finibus.    23.  "  A  treatife  concern- 
*'  ing  the  lawfulnefs  of  church  mufic  in  holy  offices."     24.  A 
piece  or  two  of  a  chronological  and  critical  kind,  printed  in 
the  firft  volume  of  Grabe's  Spicilegium.     25.  "  A  difcourfe 
"  concerning  the  obligation  to  marry  within  the  true  com- 
*'  munion,  following  from  their  flile  of  being  called  a  holy 
"  feed,"  annexed  to  mr.  Lefley's  difcourfe  on  the  fame  fub- 
je6l :  and,  26.  "  A  letter  in  anfyi^er  to  mr.  Toland  -"  who, 

in 
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in  his  AmyntOF)  had  quoted  a  long  pafiage  out  of  his  diller^ 
tations  upon  Irenneus,  by  which  he  would  make  mr.  Dodwell 
Concur  with  him  in  weakening  the  authority  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  and  reprefenting  the  canon  of  the  New  Tcftament  as 
precarious  and  ill-grounded.  This  letter  was  publifhed  in 
J701,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  "  The  canon  of  the  New 
'*■  Teftament  vindicated,'*  agaiiift  mr.  Toland,  by  J.  Ri- 
chardfon,  B.  D. 

In  1703,  he  publifhed,  I7.  "  A  letter  concerning  the  im- 
*'  mortality  of  the  foul,  againfl:  mr.  Henry  Layton's  hypo- 
"  thefis."  4to.  and,  28.  ".A  letter  to  dr.  Tillotfon  about 
"  fchifm,'*  Svo.  written  in  the  year  1691.  In  1704  came 
out,  29.  His  "  Chronology  of  Dionyfms  Halicarnaflenfis,"  in 
the  Oxford  edition  of  that  hiftorian,  by  dr.  Hudfon.  30.  Ex- 
crcitationes  duae  :  prima  de  rttate  Phalaridis  ;  fecunda  de  aetate 
Pythagors  philofophi.  Thefe  "  Dillertations  upon  the  age  of 
"  Phalaris  and  Pythagoras**  were  drawn  ujl  on  occafion  of  the 
,  <fifpute  between  dr.  Bentlcy  and  mr.  Boyle.  31.  De  nupero 
fchifmate  Anglicano  Parasnefis  ad  exteros,  &c.  that  is,  "  An 
''  admonition  to  foreigners,  as  well  pi'oteftants  as  papifts, 
"  concerning  the  late  fchifm  In  England  :  wherein  the  ancient 
"  rights  of  bifhops,  and  their  independency  on  the  fecular 
"  magillrate,  are  afTerted  and  recommended.**  I704,  8vo» 
When  a  bill  for  preventing  occafional  conformity  was  depend- 
ing in  parliament,  he  wrote  a  treatife,  intitled,  32.  "  Occa- 
''  fional  communion  fundamentally  deflrudllve  of  the  difcipline 
*'  of  the  primitive  catholic  church,  and  contrary  to  the  doc- 
^5  trine  of  the  lateft  fcriptures  Concerning  church  commu- 
**  nion."  1705,  8vo.  And  obferving,  about  the  fame  time, 
that  the  deprived  bifliops  were  reduced  to  a  fmall  number,  he 
wrote,  33.  *'  A  cafe  in  view  confidered,  in  a  difcourfe,  pro- 
"  ving  that,  in  cafe  our  prefent  invalidly  deprived  Fathers 
*'  fhall  leave  all  their  fees  vacant  either  by  death  or  refigna- 
"  tion,  w^e  fhall  not  then  he  obliged  to  keep  up  our  feparation 
*'  from  thofe  bifhops  who  are  as  yet  involved  in  the  guilt  of 
"  the  f^efent  unhappy  fchifm."  1705,  8vo.  34.  ''  A  far- 
*'  ther  profpecSl  of  the  cafe  in  view,  in  anfwer  to  fome  new 
*'  objedions  not  then  confidered."  1707,  8vo. 

Hitherto  mr.  Dodwell  had  adled  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
be  applauded  by  all,  except  thofe  who  hated  or  defpifed  the 
nonjurors ;  but  about  this  time  he  publifhed  fome  opinions, 
that  drew  upon  him  almofl  univerfal  cenfure.  For,  in  order 
to  exalt  the  powers  and  dignity  of  the  prieflhood  in  that  one 
communion,  which  he  imagined  to  be  the  peculium  of  God, 

and 
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and  to  which  he  had  joined  hlmfelf,  he  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  foul's  natural  mortality  was  the  true 
and  original  do6trinc;  and  that  immortality  was  only  at  bap- 
tifm  conferred  upon  the  foul,  by  the  gift  of  God,  through  the 
hands  of  one  fett  of  regularly  ordained  clergy.  In  fupport  of 
this  opinion,  he  publiflied,  35.  "  An  epiflolary  difcourfe, 
<'  proving  from  the  fcriptures  and  the  firft  fathers,  that  the 
"  foul  is  a  principle  naturally  mortal ;  but  immortalized  ac- 
"  tually  by  the  pleafure  of  God,  to  punifliment  or  reward, 
"  by  its  union  with  the  divine  baptifmal  Spirit.  Wherein  is 
*'  proved,  that  none  have  the  power  of  giving  this  divine  im- 
*«  mortalizing  fpirit,  fmce  the  apoflles,  but  only  the  bifhops." 
1706,  8vo.  At  the  end  of  the  preface  is  a  diifertatioh,  to 
prove,  that  "  facerdotal  abfolution  is  neceflary  for  the  remif- 
"  fion  of  fins,  even  of  thofe  who  are  truly  penitent."  This 
work  gave  great  offence,  and  was  foundly  attacked  by  feveral 
writers ;  by  ChifhuU,  Norris,  and  Clarke,  in  particular. 
The  controversy  between  dr.  Clarke  and  mr.  Collins  upon 
the  foul's  immortality,  occafioned  by  this  book  of  mr.  Dod- 
well's,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Dodwell  vindicated  himfelf,  in  Art. 
the  three  following  pieces  :  36.  "  A  preliminary  defence  of  ^^^^^"^ 
*'  the  epiftolary  difcourfe  concerning  the  dirtin6lion  between  j_jj^.g^ 
*'  fojjl  and  fpirit,  in  two  parts  :  firft,  againft  the  charge  of 
^'  favouring  impiety  ;  fecondly,  agalnft  the  charge  of  favour- 
*'  ing  herefy.  In  the  former  is  inferted  a  digrcffion,  proving^ 
*'  that  the  colledion  of  the  code  of  the  four  gofpels  in  Tra- 
"  jan's  time  is  no  way  derogatory  to  the  fufficient  atteftation 
"  of  them."  1707,  8vo.  He  had  been  charged  by  Chifhull 
with  flivouring  impiety  and  herefy  in  this  work.  37.  "  The 
"  fcripture  account  of  the  eternal  rewards  or  punifhments  of 
"  all  that  hear  of  the  gofpel,  without  an  immortality  necef- 
*«  farily  refulting  from  the  nature  of  fouls  themfelves,  that  are 
''  concerned  m  thofe  rewards  or  punifhments.  Shewing  parti- 
"  cularly,  firfl,  how  much  of  this  account  was  difcovered  by 
"  the  beft  philofophers.  Secondly,  how  hr  the  accounts  of 
"  thofe  philofophers  were  corrected  and  improved  bySf^e  Hel- 
**  leniftical  Jews,  affiflcd  by  the  revelations  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
*'  ment :  thirdly,  how  far  the  difcoveries  aforG-mentIone4 
*'  were  improved  by  the  revelation  of  the  gofpel.  Wherein 
*'  the  teflimonies  alfo  of  St.  Iren?eus  an4  Tertullian  are  occa- 
*«  fionally  confidered."  1708,  8vo.  38.  "  The  natural 
*'  mortality  of  human  fouls  clearly  demonflrated  from  the 
*'  holy  fcriptures,  and  the  concurrent  teflimonics  of  the  pri- 
"  mitive  writers  :  being  an  explication  of  a  famous  palFaire 
Vol.  IV.  M  *iin 
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**  in  the  dialogue  of  Juftin  Martyr  with  Tryphon,  concern- 
'*  ing  the  foul's  immortality.  With  an  appendix,  confifting 
"  of  A  lettcf  to  mr.  Norris ;  and  an  expoftulation  upon  the 
*«  late  infults  of  mr.  Clarke  and  mr.Chifhull."  1708,  8vo. 

When  mr.  Dodwcll  joined  himfelf  to  the  church   again, 
upon  the  deaths  of  the  deprived  bifiiops,  fome  of  his  friends 
and  party  refufed  to  do  it.     This  greatly  troubled  him,  and 
occafioned  him  to  write,  39.  "  The  cafe  in  view  now  in  fad  : 
*'  proving,  that  the  continuance  of  a   feparate  communion, 
*'  without  fubftitutes   in    any  of  the  late  invalidly-deprived 
*'  fcQs^  fince  the  death  of  W'jlh'am  late  lord  bifhop  of  Nor- 
"  wich,  is  fchifmatical.      With  an  appendix,  proving,  that 
**  our  late  invalid!)  -deprived  fathers  had  no  right  to  fubftitute 
*'  fucceirors,  who  might  legitimate  the  feparatibn,  after  that 
^'  the  fchifm  had  been  concluded  by  the  deccafe  of  the  laft  fur- 
"  vivor   of  thofe  fame  fathers."    171 1,    8vo.      40.    "  A 
*'  difcourfe  concerning  the  ufe  of  incenfe   in  divine  offices  : 
««  proving  it  an  innovation,"   &c.   171 1,  8vo.     41.  Julii  Vi- 
talis  epitaphium  cum  notis  Henrici  Dodwelli,  Sz  commentario 
G.  Mufgrave.     Accedit  Dodwelli  epidola  ad  cl.  Goezlum  da 
Puteola.ia   &  Bajana  infcriptionibus,   17 11,    8vo.     This  epi- 
taph of  Julius  Vitalis,  on  which  mr.  Dodvvell  wrote  notes, 
'   was  found  at  Bath,  and  pubhflied  by  mr.  Hearne,  at  the  end 
of  his  edition  of  king  Alfred's  life  by  fir  John  Spclman.     The 
letter  to  mr.  Goetz,  profefibr  at  Leipfick,  was  written   by 
Jnr.  Dodwell  in  J  700,  being  an  explication  of  an  infcription 
on  Memonius'  Califtus,  found  at  Putcoli  ;    ?i\i<i  on  another 
found  at  Baiae.     42.  De  aetata   &  patria  Dionyfii  pcriegetse. 
This  diiTertation,  on  the  age  and  country  of  Dionyfius   the 
geographer,  was  printed  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  that  author 
in  1 7 10,  8vo.     43.  De  parma  equcflri  Woodwardiana  difler- 
tatio,  Sic.  that  Is^  "  On  the  ancient  Roman  fhicld,  formerly 
"  in  dr.  Woodward's  poffeffion,  whereon  was  reprefented  the 
*'  ficking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls."  This  diflertation  m.r.  Dod- 
well was  Drevented  by  death  from  frniiliing  :  it  was  publifhed 
by  mr.  Jhfeanie  in   17 13,  8vo.     We  have  already  mentioned, 
44.  ''  Four  letters  which  palled  between  bifhop  Burnet  and 
«  mr.  Dodwell,"  pubMied  by.  mr.  Nelfon  in   1713,   i2m.o. 
Mr.  Brpkefby  has  mentioned  fome  other  pieces  of  mr.  Dod- 
well; arid  mr.  Hearne  informs  us  of  a  Latin  "Diflertation  of 
*'  his  upon  a  fragment  fuppofed  to  be  Livy's,"-  in  his  notes  on 
■  the  vith  book  of  that  author:  but,   as  thefe  w^ere  never  pub- 

Jilhed,    there  is  no  occafion  to  infift  upon  them,  cfpecially 
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as  mr,  Dodwell's  numerous  produilions  have  drawn  out  this 
article  into  fuch  a  length  already. 

The  reader,  from  this  long  catalogue   of  writings,    mnft 
needs  conceive  a  very  high  opinion  of  mr.  DodwelKs  learning 
and  great  reading  :  and  indeed,  moral  and  religious  qualities 
apart,  that  was  all  his  merit,  whatever   it   may   amount  to. 
*'  As  for  that  painful  layman,  fays  mr.  Chifliull,  who  has 
*'  engaged  the  church  in  this  difpute  about  the  foul,  his  mo- 
**  defty,  I  hope,  will  excufe  me,  if  I  have  expreffed  myfelf 
**  fomewhat  freely  concerning  the  fize  of  his  judgment  and 
*'  underftanding ;  and  if  I  rank  him  only  in  that  lower  clafs 
*'  of  learned  men,  who  are  indeed  fitted  for  the  colleding  of 
*'  materialsj  but  are  unqualified  to  judge  rightly  of,  and  to 
*'  reafon  upon  what  they  fhall  colle6t.  —  This  is  the  idea 
''  which  I  have  long  fince  entertained  of  him,  from  the  flrain 
*'  of  all  his  writings";  &c.  It  muftbe  owned  that  mr.  Dod^. 
well's  parts  and  judgment  did  not  bear  any  proportion  to  his 
vaft  reading.     His  ftile  is  very  obfcure  and  embarrafled  :   his 
learning   exceedingly  perplexed,  and  fitter  to  throw  darknefsi 
than  light  upon  a  fubjeiv :  and  his  zeal  fo  little  under  the  di- 
re6tion  of  judgment,  that,  while  bufied  about  fupporting  pe- 
culiarities of  his  own,  he  often  hurt  the  caufe  of  Chrillianity 
in  general,  by  expofing  hifnfelf  and  it  to  the  fcofFs  of  unbe- 
lievers.    "  In   yonr   dilFertations  upon  Irenaeus,  fays   bifhop 
'^  Burnet,  in  the  letter  abovementioned,   to  fupport  a   fin- 
''  gular  conceit  of  your  own,  you  fhook  the  authority  of 
"  the  canon  of  the  fcripture,  and— neither  vindicated  your- 
•*'  felf,  nor  retraced  what  you  wrote.     And  I  have  good  rea- 
*'  fon  to  believe,  that  the  long  quotation  from  your  book," 
by  mr.  Toland  namely,  "  fortified  the  infidelity  of  the  age, 
*'  with  relation  to  the  canoii  of  the  Scripture,  more  than  any 
"  thing  I  knov7  of."     After  fome  other  animadverfions  aa 
hir.  Dodwell's  writings,  the  bifhop  proceeds  thus  :    ''  Yoii 
'^  are  a  learned  man ;  and  your  life  has  been  riot  only  with-     * 
*'  out  blemifh,  but  exemplary.     But  you  do  not  f^ijm  to  rc- 
*'  member,  or  enough  to  confider,  the  woe  our  Saviour  has 
''  denounced  againft  thofe,  by  whom  fcandals  come  ;  and, 
"  according  to  the  true  notion  of  fcandal,  I  know  no  man, 
*'  that  has  laid  more  in  the  way  of  the  Httle  ones,  or  weaker 
**  Chriftians,  than'  you  have  done.     I  do  aflure  you,  I  v/ould 
"  rather  wifh  that  I  could  neither  read  nor  write,    than  to 
**  have  read  or  writ  to  fuch  purpofe^,  as  yo"u  have  been  pur- 
*'  fuing  now  above  thirty  years.     You  feem  to  love  novelties^ 
*'  and  paradoxes,  and  to   employ   your  learning   to   fupport 
*'  them. — I  do  afTurc  you,    I  have   a  juft  value   for  many 
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'•  valuable  things,  that  I  know  to  be  in  yois ;  and  do"  heartily 
*'  lament  every  thing  that  is  otherwife." 

D  O  L  E  T  (StephenV  a  very  learned  man,  and  me- 
morable for  being  burnt  at  raris  for  his  opinions  in  religion, 
Bayle  Dift.  was  born  at  Orleans  in  the  year  1508.  He  applied  himfelf  to 
Pailiet,  reform  the  French  language,  and  poiifh  it  from  the  barbarity 
jugemens  v^^jth  vi'hich  it  vi^as  incrufted  ;  nay,  vi^hat  is  more,  as  Baillet 
&c.  Pari"/  tells  US,  he  thought  himfelf  deftined  by  Heaven  to  this  talk, 
1722.  and  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  fome  treatifes  on  the  matter  ;  but 

'the  public,  it  feems,  were  not  difpofed  to  liften  to  his  preten- 
ded vocation.  He  wrote  fome  Latin  and  French  verfes,  which 
in  Bayle's  judgment  are  not  amifs;  for  as  to  the  feverity  and 
contempt,  with  which  Julius  Scaliger  treated  Dolet  and  his 
poetry,  it  has  no  weight  with  Bayle,  who  imputes  it  to  a 
private  motive  of  refentment,  v/hich  Scaliger  had  conceived 
againft  Dolet,  for  interfering  with  him  in  defending  the  Cice- 
ronians  againft  the  ridicule  of  Erafmus.  Dolet's  attempts  to 
promote  good  literature  gained  him  a  great  fhare  in  the  af- 
fe6tion  of  Caftellan,  who  was  a  very  learned  prelate,  and 
In  the  Pati-  much  beloved  by  Francis  I.  whofe  natural  fon,  by  the  way, 
niana.  Dolet  is  faid  to  have  been ;  though  Bayle  is  of  opinion,  that 

Francis  v/as  too  young,  when  Dolet  was  born,  to  have  been 
his  father.  We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Dolet,  though 
a  learned  man  and  an  author^  was  in  the  mean  time  a  printer 
and  bookfeller  at  Lyons,  and  printed  fome  of  his  own  writings. 
He  would  have  printed  the  French  tranflation  of  mod  of  Pla- 
to's works,  which  he  himfelf  had  made,  if  he  had  lived ; 
this  tranflation  however  he  muft  have  made  from  the  Latin, 
which  he  underftood  well,  and  not  from  the  Greek,  which  he 
rs  faid  not  to  have  underftood  at  all.  The  firft  time  he  was 
imprifoned  for  religion,  his  friend  Caftellan  interceded  for 
him,  and  got  him  releafed,  upon  his  promifmg  to  be  a  good 
catholic.  Bat  Dolet  relapfmg  into  his  former  licentious  way, 
no  body  d^rft  appear  for  him,  when  he  was  imprifoned  the 
fecond  tj^ie  :'  fo  that  being  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  in- 
(^uifitors,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  to  death  for  athcifm  ; 
and  this  puniftunent  he  underwent  upon  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in 
the  year  1546,  which  was  the  day  of  his  nativity.  A  letter 
was  publlftied  by  mr.  Almeloveen,  in  his  '  Amoenitates  Theo- 
logico-Philologicae,'  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1694, 
which  teftifies,  that  Dolet  recommended  himfelf  to  the  holy 
virgin,  and  to  St.  Stephen,  a  little  before  he  was  ftrangled ; 
but  mr.  Bayle  thinks  thefe  kindof  tcftlmonies  much  to  be  ful^ 
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peeled.     It  has  been  faid  too,  that  Dolct  was  perfecuted  for 

Lutheranifm,  and  not  for  atheifm ;  but  this  is   not  true,  for 

Beza,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  reformed  churches  of. 

France,  has  not  placed  him  in  his  martyrology  of  proteftants, 

and  Calvin  has  plainly  ranked  him  with  the  impious  and  blaf- 

phemers.      *'  It  is  publicly  known,  fays  he,    that  Agrippa, 

*'  Servetus,  Dolet,  and  others  of  the  fame  ftamp,  looked  on 

"  the  Gofpel  with  gigantic  difdain,  and  atlaft  fell  into  fuch  a 

"  ftate  of  phrenzy  and  diflradion,  that  they  not  only  opened 

"  their  mouths  with  horrid  blafphemy  againft  the  Son  of  God, 

**  but  maintained,  that,  as  to  animal  life,  there  was  no  dif-  Bayle,  &c. 

"  ference  between  them  and  fwine," 

DOM  AT  (John)  a  cekbrated  French  lawyer,    was 
born   of  a  good   family  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne,  upon  the 
30th  of  November  1625.     Father  Sirmond,    who  was   his 
great  uncle,  had  the  care  of  his  education,  and  fent  him  to 
the  college  of  Lewis  the  Great  at  Paris ;  where  he  learned  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  and  Spanifli  tongues,  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  made 
himfelf  a  competent  mafter  in  the  mathematics.     Afterwards 
he  went  to  ftudy  the  law,  and  to  take  his  degrees  at  Bourges, 
where  the  celebrated  profeflbr  Emerville  made  him  an  offer  of 
a  dodor's  hood,  though   he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
Upon  his  return  from  Bourges,  he  attended  the  bar  of  the 
high  court  of  judicature  at  Clermont,  and  began  to  plead  with 
extraordinary  fuccefs.     On  the  8th  of  July  1648,  he  married 
a  wife,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen  children.     Three  years  be- 
fore, he  had  been  made  advocate  to  the  king,  in  the  high 
court  of  Clermont ;  which  place  he  filled  for  thirty  years  with 
fuch  an  uncommon  reputation  for  integrity  as  well  as  ability, 
that  he  became  arbiter,  as  it  were,  of  all  the  great  affairs  of 
the  province.     The  confufion  which  he  had  obferved  in  the 
laws,  put  him  upon   forming  a  defign  of  reducing  them  to 
their  natural  order.     He  drew  up  a  plan  for  this  purpofe,  and 
communicated  it  to  his  friends ;  who  approved  of  I'^b  much, 
and  thought  it  fo  ufeful,  that  they  periuaded  him  to  Inew  it  to 
fome  of  the  chief  magiftrates.     With  this  view  he  went  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1685  ;    where   the  fpecimen   of  his  work, 
which  he  carried  along  with  him,  was  judged  to  be  fo  excel- 
lent, that  Lewis  XIV,  upon  the  report  which  mr.  Pellctier, 
then  comptroller-general,  made  to  him  of  it,  ordered  Domat 
to  continue  at  Paris,  and  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  two 
thoufand  livres.     From  henceforward  he  employed  himfelf  at 
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Paris,  in  finifliing  and  perfe(£ling  his  work  ;  the  firli:  volume 
of  which,  in  quarto,  was  publifhed  there,  under  the  title  of 
'^  The  civil  laws  in  their  natural  order,"  in  the  year  1689. 
Three  other  volumes  were  publifhed  afterv/ards,  which  did 
their  author  the  higheft  honour ;  who,  upon  the  publication 
of  the  firft,  was  introduced  by  mr.  Pelletier  to  prefent  it  to  the 
king.  It  has  been  ufual  to  recommend  this  work  to  young 
jav/yers  and  divines,  who  would  apply  themfelves  to  the  liudy 
of  morality  and  the  civil  law. 

Domat  died  at  Paris,  upon  the  14th  of  March  1696.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Paichal,  who 
was  his  countr}'man,  and  with  whom  be  had  many  confe- 
rences upon  religious  fubjecS^s.  He  ufed  alfo  to  make  expe- 
riments with  him  upon  the  weight  of  the  air,  and  in  other 
l^ranches  of  natural  philofophy.  He  was  at  Paris-j  when  mr. 
Pafchal  died  thereon  the  19th  of  Auguft  i66^,  and  was  en- 
trufted  by  him  with  his  moft  fecret  papers. 

DOMINIC  (De  Guzman)  a  Spaniard,  founder  of 
the  order  of  the  Predicants,  was  born  at  Calahorra,  a  town  of 
Arragon,  in  11 70.    His  mother,  it  is  faid,  when  fhe  was  with 
Martvrol.      child  of  him,  dreamed,  that  fhe  had  a  dog  vomiting  fire  in 
in  vit'.  Do-    her  wppb :  prefignifying,  as  it  were,  the  future  eminence  of  his 
ijQinic.  charader,  and  the  peculiar  part  he  wasdeftined  to  a6t     And 

indeed  the  event  afterv/ards  leemed  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 
predialon  ;  for  when  pope  Innocent  III.  fent  an  army  of 
croifes  ngainft  the  Albigenfes,  knowing  no  other  way  to  bring 
heme  a  v/ajiderinf^  fneep,  tha;i  by  v/orrying  it  to  death,  this 
ignivomous  cur  was  employed  to  bark  againft  them,  which  he 
did  v/ith  great  zeal  and  fury  :  preaching  continually,  and 
ihewina;  beyond  contradidion,  how  right,  lawful,  and  pious 
an  a£l  it  was,  to  convert  thofe  heretics  by  the  fword  of  the 
ilefh,  who  v/ould  not  be  converted  by  the  fword  of  the  fpirit : 
jn  wl.ich  manner  he  may  be  faid  to  have  converted  above  a 
hundred  thoufand  fouls.  At  the  fame  time  Innocent  efla- 
bliflicd  ap'inquifuion  at  Touloufe  and  other  fufpe6:ed  places  ; 
becaufeChc  biihops  could  not  fpare  time,  from  the  manage- 
pient  of  their  temporal  affairs,  to  attend  to  the  extirpation  of 
herefy.  He  made  Dominic  an  inquifitor  in  Languedoc,  where 
he  began  to  fet  his  order  on  foot ;  and  went  to  get  it  con- 
firmed by  the  general  council  at  Lateran,  met  in  12 15.  This 
Dominic  perfuaded  pvope  Honorius  III.  to  fet  up  the  office  of 
^  Maflcr  of  the  facred  palace,'  by  which  the  popes  v/ere  eafed 
of  a  very  burdenfomc  part  in  their  adminiflration  5  namely, 
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the  Infpe^^ing  expofitions  of  rc;ripture,  and  examining  new 
books.  Dominic  was  the  firft  who  filled  this  office ;  and  he 
began  it  by  reading  public  lectures  upon  St.  Paul's  Epiftles. 
He  died  at  Bologna  in  Italy  in  1221,  and  Avas  afterwards 
made  a  faint  for  the  prodigious  fcrvices  he  had  done  the 
church. 

The  celebrated  doctors  and  writers  of  this  order  are  very 
numerous;  amongft  whom  the  chief  are,  Thomas  Aqumas, 
Albertus  Magnus,  cardinal  Cajetan,  Levv'is  of  Granada,  Do- 
minicus  Soto,  Sec.  The  Dominicans  are  faid  to  have  fur- 
uifhed  the  church  of  Rome  with  three  popes,  forty-eight 
cardinals,  three  and  twenty  patriarchs,  fifteen  hundred  bi- 
ihops,  fix  hundred  archbifhops,  forty-three  nuncio's  or  lec^ates, 
ilxty-nine  mafters  of  the  facred  palace,  eighty-four  confefTors 
to  the  king's  of  Spain,  Caftile,  or  Arragon,  fifteen  confefTors 
to  the  kings  of  Portugal,  fixteen  to  the  kings  of  France,  fix  to 
the  kings  of  England,  and  one  and  twenty  to  the  kings  of 
Poland  :  which  is  enough  to  make  one  fufpe6l,  that  mofl  of 
that  worldly  pomp  and  grandeur,  with  which  our  eyes  are  fo 
apt  to  be  dazzled,  had  originally  no  better  foundation,  thaa  • 
that  of  either  foUy  or  knavery. 

D  O  M  E  N  I C  H  I N  O,  a  famous  Italian  painter,  was 
defcended  of  an  honourable  fam.ily,  and  born  in  the  city  of 
Bologna,  in  the  year  1581.  He  was  at  firft  a  difciple  of 
D.  Calvert,  the  Fleming  :  but  fbon  quitted  his  fchcol  for  a 
much  better  of  the  Caracci'5,  being  infi:ru6fed  at  Bologna  by 
Lewis,  and  at  Rome  by  Hannibal,  who  had  fo  great  a  value 
for  him,  that  he  took  liim  to  his  ailiftance  in  the  Farnefe  gal- 
lery. He  was  fo  extremely  laborious  and  flow  in  his  pro- 
dudlions,  that  his  fellow-difciples  looked  upon  him  as  a  per- 
fon  that  loft  his  time.  They  were  wont  to  call  him  "  the 
*'  Ox;"  and  faid  ''he  laboured  as  if  he  was  at  plow.** 
But  Hannibal  Caracci,  who  knew  him  better,  told  thern^ 
that  "  this  ox,  by  dint  of  labour,  v/culd  in  time  "make  his 
*'  ground  fo  fruitful,  that  painting  itfeif  woulu^e-fed  by 
"  what  it  produced " :  a  prophecy,  which  Domenichino 
lived  to  fulfil;  for  though  he  was  not,  properly  fpeaki ng,  a 
genius,  yet,  by  the  goodnefs  of  his  fenfc,  and  the  folidity  of 
his  refledions,  he  attained  to  fuch  a  maffery  in  his  art,  that 
there  are  many  excellent  things  to  be  learned  from  his  piclures. 
He  always  applied  himfelf  to  his  work  with  much  ffudy  and 
thoughtfulnef?,  and  never  offered  to  touch  his  pencil,  till  liQ 
found  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  or  infpiration  upon  him.  His  ta- 
vlpnt  lay  principally  in  the  correcStneft  of  his  ftyle,  and  in  ex-* 
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,  prefling  the  pafllons  and  affe£i:ions  of  the  mind.  In  both 
thefohe  was  (o  admirably  judicious,  that  Nicolas  Poijffin,  the 
French  painter,  ufed  to  fay,  his  "  communion  of  St.  Je- 
*'  rom",  and  Raphael's  celebrated  piece  of  ''  the  transfigu- 
**  ration,"  were  the  two  belt  pi(5i:ures  in  Rome. 

He  was  made  the  chief  architect  of  the  apoftolical  palace  by 
pope  Gregory  XV,  for  his  great  fkill  in  that  art.  He  was 
lik^wife  very  well  vcrfed  in  the  theory  ofmufic,  but  not  fuc- 
cefsful  in  the  praiiice.  He  loved  folitude;  and  it  was  ob- 
ferved,  that,  as  he  went  along  the  ftreets,  he  took  notice  of 
the  actions  of  private  perfons  he  met,  and  often  defigned 
fcmething  in  his  pocket-book.  He  was  of  a  mild  temper  and 
obliging  carriage,  yet  had  the  misfortune  to  find  enemies  in 
all  places,  v/herever  he  came.  At  Naples  particularly  he 
was  fo  ill  treated  by  thofe  of  his  own  profeffion,  that  having 
agreed  among  themfelves  to  difparage  all  his  works,  they 
would  hardly  allow  him  to  be  a  tolerable  mafter  :  and  they 
were  not  content  with  having  frighted  him  for  fome  time 
from  that  city,  but  afterwards,  upon  his  return  thither,  never 
left  perfecuting  him,  till  by  their  tricks  and  contrivances  they 
had  quite  wearied  him  out  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year 
1641,  net  without  the  fufpicion  ofpoifon. 

D  O  M I N  I  S  (Mark  Antony  de)  archbifliop  of  Spa- 
lato  in  Dalmatia,  flourifned  at  the  end  of  the  15th  and  in  the 
beginning   of  the   i6th  century.     He  was  remarkable  for  a 
ficklenefs  in  religious  matters,  which  tolfed  him  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  at  length  proved  the  ruin  of  him  :  other- 
wife  be  was  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  learning.     He  was 
entered  early  amongft  the  Jefuits,  but  left  that  fociety  to  be 
bifnop  of  Segni,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Spalato.     This 
Di«.  Art.    elevation,    as   Moreri   well   enough   obferves,    fhould,    one 
DoMiMs.    ^rould  have  thought,  have  fettled  his  principles,  and  removed 
all  his  diiEculties ;  as  it  did  of  Synefius  of  old,  who  was  no 
fooner  made  a  bifhop,  than  all  his  fcruples  about   the   refur- 
r€<3:ion,  vj^rch  were  very  many  and  great,  were  immediately 
at   an   em,     Facillime   enim,  fays  Cave,  fimul  ac  epifcopus 
Hiti.  Liter,  creatus  eft,  refurreclionis  etiam  dofl:rinam   credidit.     It   had 
V.  ).  p.  589.  not  however  this  good  effect  upon  De  Dominis.     His  incon- 
Oxoii.1740,  ftancy  ilill  continued  ;  and  inftead  of  growing   more  firmly- 
attached  to  the  church  of  Rome,  on  account  of  his  prefer- 
ment, he  becam.c  every  day  more  and  more  difaffe£ted  to  it. 
This  induced  him  to  write  his  famous  books  '  De  Republica 
'  Ecclefiaftica,'  v/hich  v/ere  afterwards  printed  in  London  ; 
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!ind  in  which  the  papal  power  was  capitally  ftruck  at.  Thefe 
books  were  read  over  and  corrected,  before  they  were  pub- 
lifhed,  by  our  bifnop  Bedell,  who  was  then  at  Venice  in  qua- 
lity of  chaplain  to  fir  Henry  Wotton,  atnbaflkdor  there  from 
James  I.  ForDc  Dominis  coming  to  Venice,  and  hearing  a 
vail  chara6^er  of  Bedell,  readily  difcovcred  his  fecret,  and 
communicated  his  copy  to  him.  Bedell  took  the  freedom  he 
allowed  him,  of  correcting  many  ill  applications  of  texts  in 
fcripture,  and  quotations  of  fathers  ;  for  that  prelate,  being 
ignorant  of  the  Oreek  tongue  (a  common  thing  in  thofe  days 
even  amongft  the  learned)  had  committed  many  miftakes 
both  in  the  one  and  the  other.  Dc  Dominis  took  all  this  in 
very  good  part,  entered  into  great  familiarity  with  Bcdell> 
and  declared  his  afiillance  fo  ufeful,  and  indeed  fo  nccefiary  to 
him,  that  he  could,  as  he  ufed  to  fay,  do  nothing  without 
him. 

V^'hen  Bedell  returned  to  England,  Antony  dc  Dominis 
came  over  with  him,  and  was  at  iirft  received  by  the  Englifli 
clergy  with  all  poffible  marks  of  refpedt.  Here  he  preached 
and  wrote  againli  the  Romifh  religion,  and  is  faid  to  have  had 
the  chief  hand  in  publifhing  father  Paul's  '  Hiftory  of  the 
*"  council  of  Trent',  at  London,  which  was  infcribedto  king 
James  in  1619.  His  view  feems  to  have  been  to  re-unite  the 
Romifh  and  the  English  churches,  which  he  thought  might 
eafily  be  effeded,  by  reforming  fome  abufes  and  fuperftitioHS 
in  the  former  ;  for,  as  Grotius  fays,  '  then,  as  he  imagined, 
*  the  religion  of  proteftants  and  catholics  would  be  the  fame.'  p^'j!'  ^'^" 
After  he  had  flayed  in  England  fome  years,  he  was  made  to 
believe,  upon  the  promotion  of  pope  Gregory  XIV,  who  had 
been  his  fchool-fellow  and  old  acquaintance,  that  the  pope 
intended  to  give  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  to  make  ufe  of  him 
in  all  afFairs  ;  fo  that  he  fancied  he  fhould  be  the  inflrument 
of  a  great  reformation  in  the  church.  This  fine  trap  was 
laid  for  him  chiefly  by  the  artifice  of  Gondamor,  the  Spa- 
nifh  ambafTador ;  and  his  own  ambition  and  vanity,  for  it 
ieems  he  had  a  great  deal  of  both,  made  him  eafily  M  into  it. 
Accordingly  he  returned  to  Rome  in  the  year  1622,  where  he 
abjured  his  errors  in  a  very  folemn  manner.  He  was  at  firfl, 
it  is  faid,  well  received  by  the  pope  himfelf  j  but  happening  to 
fay  of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  who  had  written  againft  him,  that 
he  had  not  anfwered  his  arguments,  he  was  complained  of 
to  the  pope,  as  if  he  had  been  ftill  of  the  fame  mind,  in 
which  he  was,  when  he  publifhed  his  books.  He  ex- 
cufed  hiinfclf,  and  faid,  that  though  Bellarmine  had  not  an- 
fwered 
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fwered  his  arguments,  yet  he  did  not  fay  they  were  unanfwer- 
able  ;  and  he  oitered  to  anfvver  them  himfelf,  if  they  would 
allow  him  time  for  it.  This  imprudent  way  of  talking,  to- 
gether with  the  difcov^ery  of  a  correfpondence,  which  h^  held 
with  fome  protellants,  furnifhcd  a  fufficicnt  plea  for  feizing 
him ;  and  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1625.  It  was  difcovered  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions 
were  not  agreeable  to  the  doftrine  of  the  church  of  Rome 
upon  which  his  corpfe  was  dug  up,  and  burnt  with  his  v/ritings 
in  Flora's  field,  by  a  decree  of  the  inquifition. 

DONATUS,  a  bifhop  of  a  religious  fe6i:  in  Africa, 
which  was  founded  indeed  by  another  Dcnatus,  but  took  its 
name  of  Donatifis  from  him,  as  being  the  more  confiderabje 
man  of  the  two.  He  maintained,  that,  though  the  three 
perfons  in  the  Trinity  were  of  the  fame  fubftance,  yet  the 
Son  was  inferior  to  the  Father,  and  the  Holy  Gholl  to  the 
Son.  He  began  to  be  known  about  the  year  329,  and  greatly 
confirm.ed  his  failion  by  his  character  and  writings.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  parts  and  learning  ;  but  withal  fo  prodigioufly 
haughty,  that  be  treated  all  mankind  with  contempt.  He 
did  not  fpare  even  the  emperors  themfelves  :  for  when  Paulus 
and  Macarius  were  fent  by  Conftans  with  prefents  to  the 
churches  of  Africa,  and  with  alms  to  relieve  the  poor,  he 
received  them  in  the  m.oft  reproachful  manner,  rejected  their 
prefents  with  fcorn,  and  afKed  in  a  kind  of  fury,  "  What  had 
*'  the  emperor  to  do  with  the  church  ?  "  He  ufed  to  boaft  of 
anfwers,  which  he  had  received  from  Heaven  ;  and  is  faid  at 
laft  to  have  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch  of  madnefs,  that  he  fuf- 
fered  himfelf  to  be  fvvorn  by,  as  if  he  had  been  a  God.  He 
was  baniflied  from  Carthage  about  the  year  356,  as  Jcroni 
notes  it,  and  died  in  exile  :  though  authors  are  not  agreed  as 

Cave  Hlft.   to  the  precife  time  either  of  his  banifhment  or  of  his  death. 

Literar.v.i.  The  empcrors  were  obliged  to  ilTue  forth  many  fevere  edi6ls 

P- 199*  to  reftrain  the  fury  and  intemperance  of  this  very  fadtious  fedi:. 
The  l^^ratifts  had  a  gre:it  number  of  bifhops  and  laity  of  their 
party  ;nbme  of  whom  diiiinguifhed  themfelves  unhappily,  by 
committing  outrages  upon  thofe  who  differed  from  them. 
They  had  a  maxim,  which  they  firmly  maintained  upon  all 
occafions,  ''  That  the  church  was  every-where  funk  and  ex- 
*ty  tinguifhed,    excepting    in    the    fmall   remainder   amongft 

^  ''  themfelves  at  Africa."     But  this,  it  is  to   be  feared,  is  a 

maxim  not  peculiar  to  the  Donatifts,  but  held  in  efFe6l  by  all 
ether  churches  j  though  they  may  not  take  occafion  to  make 
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jin  explicit  declaration  of  it.  The  Donatlfts  afHrmed  "bap- 
tifm  in  other  churches  to  be  null  and  of  no  cfFecSl ;  while 
other  churches  allowed  it  to  be  valid  in  theirs :  from  which 
they  inferred,  that  it  was  the  fafeft  to  join  that  community 
where  baptifm  was  acknowledged  by  both  parties  to  be  valid, 
than  that,  where  it  was  allowed  to  be  fo  only  by  one.  The 
papifts,  it  is  well  known,  have  imitated  the  Donatifts  here, 
and  availed  themfelves  of  this  foolifh  fophifm  :  the  protcftants, 
fay  they,  allow  falvation  to  be  had  in  the  church  of  Rome  : 
the  papifts  deny  this  in  the  churches  of  proteftants  ;  therefore 
it  is  fafer  to  be  a  papift  than  a  proteflant.  As  if  it  was  not 
poflible  for  a  church  to  be  in  poflellion  of  the  true  faith,  while 
it  extends  its  charity  to  thpfe  who  have  it  not. 

DONATUS  (lEhius)  a  grammarian  in  the  fourth 
century,  who  lived  at  Rom.e  in  the  time  of  Conflantius,  and 
was  mafter  of  the  celebrated  St.  Jerom.  He  wrote  notes 
upon  Terence  and  Virgil,  and  m.ade  a  grammar.  Voffius 
mentions  him  amongft  his  Latin  hiftcrians,  on  account  of 
the  lives  of  Virgil  and  Terence,  which  fome  have  fancied  him 
to  be  the  author  of:  but  he  believes,  that  the  iirft  was  writ- 
t:en  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  as  it  is  certain  the  latter 
was  by  Suetonius.  ^^^^^^  '^ 

A.  C.  360, 

DONATUS  (Jerom)  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  who  v^^'-  ^, 
lived  in  the  end  of  the  15th,  and   the   beginning  of  the  i6th  l"^'  ^^ 
century.     He  was  very  ufeful  to  his  country  j  ferved  it  as  a    *  ^*  ' 
f  ommander  more  than  once  :  and  was  the  means  of  recon- 
ciling  that  republic  and  pope  Julius  II,  though  he  had  the 
rnisfprtune  to  be  carried  off  by  a  violent  fever  at  Rome  before 
the  treaty  was  concluded  between  them.     He  was  alfo  a  man 
of  learning;  and  publiflied  atranflation  of"  Alexander  Aphro- 
<'  diceus  de   aninia."     His  letters  are  likewife  well  written; 
which  made  Erafmus  fay  of  him,  that  he  was  capable  of  per- 
forming any  thing  in  the  way  of  learning,  if  his  mind  had 
pot  been  diflipated  by  other  employments.     Fieri us^alerianus 
has  placed  him  in  the  lift  of  unfortunate  learned  mer^  and  for 
which   he   gives  three   reafons  :    firft,  becaufe  his  domeftics 
obeyed   him   ill ;  fecondly,  becaufe  he  did  not  live  to  fee  the 
happinefs,  which  would  arifc  to  his  country  from  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  treaty  ;    thirdly,  becaufe  a  great  many  books, 
which  he  had  written  to  immortalize  his  name,  remained  un- 
publifhed.     Now,  as  it  feems  to  us,  the   firft  of  thefe  grie- 
yaqces  might  have  been  redrefTed  3  the  fecor.d  wa^  no  grie- 
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vaiKG  at  all,  foice  he  had  actually  attained  his  point;,  and, 
thirdly,  we  cannot  think  it  any  misfortune  to  a  dead  man, 
that  luch  a  number  of  fyllables,  as  uied  to  compofe  his  name, 
are  no  longer  put  together,  and  founded  amonglt  the  living. 

DONNE  (John)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet  and  divine, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  \^ar  1573,  and  uefcended  by  his 
Walton's  mother  from  the  family  offu-  Thomas  More.  He  was  educated 
Li.e  of  jj^  i^jg  fathers 's  houfe  under  a  private  tutor,  till  the  eleventh 
*  year  of  his  age,  and  was  then  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  : 
where  it  was  obfcrved  of  him,  as  formiCrly  of  the  famous  Picus 
Mirandula,  that  "  he  was  rather  born  wife  than  made  fo  by 
v/oo4's  "  ftudy."  He  was  a  commoner  of  that  hall ;  but  declined  ta- 
king his  f.rf}  degree,  by  the  advice  of  his  relations,  who,  be- 
ing oftbeRomifh  religion,  difliked  the  oath  tendered  upon 
that  occafion.  After  he  had  continued  three  years  at  Oxford, 
he  removed  to  Cambridge ;  and  from  thence,  about  three 
years  after,  to  Lincoln's-inn  in  London.  But,  before  his  ad- 
miilion  into  that  fociety,  his  father,  who  was  a  merchant, 
died,  and  left  him  3000 1.  which  made  him  lay  a^ide  the  ftudy 
of  the  law,  His  mother  and  friends  ufed  their  utmofl  endea- 
vours to  keep  him  firm  to  popery,  and  for  that  end  provided 
him  with  tutors  of  that  pcrfuafion  :  but  Donne  was  naturally 
a  free  inquirer ;  and  therefore,  when  he  was  not  above  nine- 
teen years  old,  fet  himfelf  wholly  to  confider  the  points  of  re- 
ligion, controverted  between  the  Romifh  and  the  reformed 
churches,  He  has  given  fome  account  of  this  himfelf,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Pfeudo -Martyr  :  "  I  had  a  longer  work,  fays 
*-'  he,  to  do  i'n  this  inquiry,  than  many  other  men  :  for  I 
*'  was  firft  to  blot  out  certain  imprclHons  of  the  Roman  reli- 
*•'  gion,  and  to  wreftle  both  againft  the  examples  and  againft 
*'  the  reafons  by  which  fome  hold  was  taken,  and  fome  anti- 
''  cipations  early  laid  upon  my  confcience,  both  by  perfons 
''  who  by  nature  had  a  power  and  fuperiority  over  my  will, 
*•*-  and  others,  who,  by  their  learning  and  good  life,  feemed 
*'  to  me  Juftly  to  claim  an  intereft  for  the  guiding  and  re6li- 
"  fying^^f  mine  underftanding  in  thefe  matters."  When  he 
fet  about  this  inquiry,  he  applied  himfelf  to  examine  the  works 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  whom  he  believed  to  be  the  beft  de- 
fender of  the  Romifh  caufe  :  and,  about  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  age,  had  marked  all  the  cardinal's  works  with  obfervations 
under  his  own  hand,  which  he  (hewed  to  the  then  dean  of 
Gloucefter,  and  at  his  death  bequeated  as  a  legacy  to  one  of 
Walton,  his  friendii.  The  refult  of  this  inquiry  was  a  thorough  con- 
r-  H-  verfion 
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verfion  to  Prcteftantifm  :  to  which,  fays  he,  "  I  v»'as  not 
"  tranfported  by  any  fudden  and  violent  determination,  till  I 
"  had,  to  the  meafure  of  my  poor  v/it  and  judgment,  furveyed 
*«  and  di2;efted  the  v/hole  body  of  divinity,  controverted  be- 
*<  tween  ours  and  the  Romifh  church.  In  which  fearch  and 
*'  difquifition,  that  God,  which  awakened  me  then,  and 
*'  hath  never  tbrfaken  me  in  that  induftry,  as  he  is  the  author 
''  of  that  purpofe,  fo  he  is  a  witnefs  of  this  protcftation,  that 
*'  I  proceeded  therein  with  humility  and  diffidence  in  myfelf, 
*'  and  by  that,  which,  by  his  grace,  I  took  to  be  the  ordi- 
"  nary  means,  frequent  prayer  and  equal  a<5i:ions."  ibid. 

About  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age,  he  refolved  to  travel ; 
and,  in  the  years  1596  and  1597,  he  accompanied  the  earl  of 
Eflex  In  his  expedition  againft  Cadiz  and  the  Azores  iflands. 
He  did  not  return,  but  ftaid  fome  years  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  he  made  many  ufeful  obfervations  on  thofe  countries, 
and  learned  their  languages  to  perfe(5lion.  Fie  defigned  to  go 
to  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  fake  of  viewing  Jerufalem  and  the 
fepulchre  of  our  Saviour  :  but  he  was  prevented,  though  he 
was  then  in  the  fartheft  part  of  Italy,  by  the  difappointment  of 
company  and  a  fafe  convoy.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng-  Ibid,  p.  i 
land,  he  was  appointed  by  fir  Thomas  Egerton,  lord-keeper 
of  the  great  fcal,  his  chief  fecretary,  in  which  poft  he  conti- 
nued five  years  :  during  which  time  he  fell  in  love  with  Anne, 
the  daughter  offir  George  More,  then  chancellor  of  the  Gar- 
ter, and  niece  to  the  lord-keeper's  lady.  He  married  her  pri- 
vately in  the  year  1602;  which  marriage  was  attended  with 
great  inconveniencies  and  troubles  to  himfelf.  For  fir  George 
was  fo  tranfported  with  anger,  that  he  moft  earneftly  follicited 
the  lord-keeper  to  turn  mr.  Donne  out  of  his  place :  who, 
however,  at  his  difmiuion,  faid,  that  "  he  parted  with  a 
*•'  friend,  and  fuch  a  fecretary,  as  was  fitter  to  ferve  a  king  than 
"  a  fubjedt.  Sir  George's  anger  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  : 
he  never  refl:ed,  till  our  author  and  his  fellow-collegian  mr. 
Samuel  Brooke,  afterwards  mafter  of  Trinity-coller^in  Cam- 
bridge, who  married  him,  and  his  brother  mr.  Cljiftopher 
Brooke,  who  gave  mrs.  Donne  in  marriage,  and  witnefied  it, 
were  all  committed  to  three  feveral  prifons.  Mr.  Donne  was 
firll  fet  at  liberty,  and  never  ceafed  his  endeavours,  till  he 
had  procured  the  enlargement  of  his  two  friends.  However, 
his  wife  was  detained  from  him  ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  reco- 
ver her  by  a  long  and  tedious  fuit  at  law.  Mr.  Donne's  cir- 
cumftances  being  greatly  reduced  by  this,  he  and  his  wife 
were  entertained  by  their  relation  fir  f  rancis  Wolley,  of  Pit- 
ford 
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for  J  in  Surry,  for  fome  years ;  v/hich  gentleman,  a  little  he* 
fore  his  death,  procured  a  reconciliation  between  fir  George 
and  his  fon-in-law  and  daughter;  fir  George  engaging  to  pay 
nir.  Donne  Sool.  on  a  certain  day,  as  a  portion  with  his  wife, 
or  20 1,  quarterly  for  their  maintenance,  as  the  intereft  for  it, 
till  their  portion  was  paid.  Sir  George  was  fo  far  reconciled 
to  them,  before  he  allowed  them  any  thing,  as  to  follicit  the 
lord-keeper  for  mr.  Donne's  re-admiffion  into  his  place  :  but 
the  lord-keeper  anfwered,  that,  "  though  he  was  unfeignedly 
«'  forry  for  what  he  had  done,  yet  it  was  inconfiftent  with  his 
"  place  and  credit  to  difcharge  and  re-admit  fervants,  at  the 
Walton,       "  requeir  of  paflionate  petitioners." 

p.  15—18.  During  his  refidence  at  Pitford,  he  applied  himfelf  with 
great  diligence  to  the  fludy  of  the  civil  and  canon  laws ;  and, 
about  this  time,  was  follicited  by  dr.  Morton,  afterwards  bi- 
fhop  of  Durham,  to  go  into  orders,  and  to  accept  of  a  bene- 
fice, which  the  dr.  would  have  refigned  to  him.  Mr.  Donne 
declined  this  offer,  for  many  reafons,  but  chiefly  "  becaufe 
^'  fome  former  irregularities  of  his  life  had  been  too  notorious, 
*'  not  to  expofe  him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  world,  and  perhaps 
"  bring  diihonour  to  the  facred  function.  Befides,  being  de- 
''  termined  by  the  beft  cafuifls,  that  God's  glory  fhould  be 
**  the  firll  end,  and  a  maintenance  the  fecond  motive,  to  em- 
"  brace  that  calling,  his  prefent  condition  was  fuch,  that  he 
Hid.  p.  22  "  feared  his  could  not  reconcile  his  confcience  to  that  rule." 
—M*  After  the  death  of  fir  Francis  Wolley,  mr.  Donne  took  a 
houfe  for  his  wife,  and  children  at  Mitcham  in  Surry,  and 
lodgings  for  himfelf  near  Whitehall  in  London  :  where  he  v.^as 
much  vifited  and  carefled  by  the  nobility,  foreign  minifters, 
and  other  perfons  of  diftinftion.  Some  time  after  he  removed 
his  family  to  London  ;  and  fir  Robert  Drury  gave  him  commo- 
dious apartments  in  his  own  houfe  in  Drury-lane.  In  April 
Wood's  1 610  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of 
Athen.  Oxford,  having  before  taken  the  fame  degree  in  Cambridge, 
Oxon,  About  tw^;  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  fir  Robert  Drury 
to  Parls(f  Nvhere  he  is  faid  tp  have  had  a  moft  extraordinary 
vifion.  Mr.  Walton  informs  us,  that,  when  fir  Robert  re- 
quefled  him  to  go,  mrs.  Donne,  who  was  then  with  child, 
and  under  an  ill  habit  of  body,  expreffed  an  unwillingnefs, 
faying,  that  "  her  divining  foul  boded  fome  ill  in  his  abfence:'* 
but,  upon  fir  Robert's  being  importunate,  fhe  at  laft  con- 
fented.  Two  days  after  their  arrival,  mr.  Donne  wa?  left 
alone  in  a  room,  where  himfelf,  fir  Robert,  and  fome  friends' 
had  dined  together  :  to- which  fir  Robert  returning  ki  an  hour, 

as 
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as  lie  left,  (o  he  found  mr.  Donne  alone,  but  in  fuch  an  extafy, 
and  fo  altered  in  his  countenance,  that  fir  Robert  could  not 
look  upon  him  without  amazement.  He  afked  him,  in  God*s 
name,  what  had  befallen  him  in  the  fhort  time  of  his  abfence  : 
Mr.  Donne  was  not  able  to  anfwer  diredly,  but,  after  a  long 
and  perplexed  paufe,  at  laft  faid,  "  I  have  feen  a  dreadful 
"  vifion  fmce  I  faw  you  :  I  have  feen  my  dear  wife  pafs  twice 
*'  by  me  through  this  room,  with  her  hair  hanging  about 
*'  her  fhouldcrs,  and  a  dead  child  in  her  arms.  This  I  have 
*'  feen  fmce  I  faw  you."  To  which  fir  Robert  anfwered  : 
**  Sure,  fir,  you  have  flept  fmce  I  went  out  -,  and  this  is  the 
"  refult  of  fome  melancholy  dream,  which  I  defire  you  to 
'*  forget,  for  you  are  iiow  awake."  Mr.  Donne  anfwered  ; 
*'  I  cannot  be  furer  that  I  now  live,  than  that  I  have  not  flept 
"  fmce  1  faw  you ;  and  am  as  fure,  that  at  her  fecond  ap- 
*'  pearing  fhe  flopped,  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  vanished." 
A  fervanc  was  immediately  difpatched  to  Drury-houfe,  to 
know,  whether  mrs.  Donne  was  living',  and,  if  alive,  in 
what  condition  ;  who  brought  word,  that  he  found  and  left 
her  very  fad  and  fick  in  bed,  and  that,  after  a  long  and  dan- 
gerous labour,  (he  had  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  And, 
upon  examination,  the  abortion  proved  to  be  on  the  fame  day, 
and  about  the  fame  hour,  that  mr.  Donne  affirmed  he  faw  hir 
pafs  by  him  in  the  room.  Mr.  Walton  obferves,  that,  though 
he  had  not  this  {lory  from  mr.  Donne  himfelf,  yet  he  had  it 
from  a  perfon  of  honour,  and  of  the  flricSleft  intimacy  with 
mr.  Donne,  who  affirmed  the  truth  of  it  with  the  moft  folemn  Walton^ 
alTeverations.  P-  ^9>  3<^' 

Before  this  journey  into  France,  during  his  flay  there,  and 
after  his  return,  many  of  the  nobility  and  others  follicited  the 
king  to  confer  fome  fecular  employment  on  him  :  but  his  ma- 
jelly,  confidering  him  better  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  did  not  liflen  to  their  application.  For,  the  difputes 
concerning  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  having  htdy 
been  agitated,  our  author,  by  king  James's  efpecial  command, 
had  written  a  treatife  on  that  fubje61,  which  was  panted  at 
London  in  16 10,  in  4to.  The  king  himfelf  had  engaged  iiv 
this  controverfy,  as  appears  by  his  works  flill  extant :  but, 
difcourfing  Vv'ith  mr.  Donne  upon  the  fubjecSl,  he  was  fo  pica- 
fed  with  his  clearnefs  in  flating  the  objcdlions  made  to  the  ta- 
king thofe  oaths,  and  with  his  anfwers  to  them,  that  he  com- 
manded him  to  draw  them  up  in  form,  and  bring  them  to  him. 
This  mr.  Donne  performed  in  the  compafs  of  fix  weeks ;  and 
tbcy  were  publiflied   under   the   title  of  "  Pfeudo- martyr : 
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'*  wherein  out  of  certain  propofitions  and  gradations  this  con- 
*'  clufion  is  evicted,  that  thofe,  who  are  of  the  Roman  rdi- 
^'  gion  in  this  kingdom,  may  and  ought  to  take  the  oath  of 
''  allegiance."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  king,  with  a  preface 
addrelied  to  the  priefts  and  jefuits,  and  to  their  difciples  in  this 
kingdom.  His  majefty  was  now  very  prefiing  to  have  him 
enter  into  holy  orders.  Mr.  Donne  himfelf  has  informed  us, 
that  "  he  almoft  dcfcended  to  a  perfuafion,  almofl  to  a  follici- 
T^onne's  <t  tation  of  him  to  do  it."  Defirous  however  to  qualify  him- 
Devotions.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  facred  funftion  by  a  clofer  application  to  divinity 
and  the  facred  languages,  he  deferred  his  compliance  with  the 
king's  foUicitations,  till  about  three  years  after.  He  was  then 
ordained  by  dr.  John  King,  bifliop  of  London,  who  was  his 
good  friend,  and  had  been  chaplain  to  the  lord-keep  Egerton, 
at  the  fame  time  that  mr.  Donne  was  his  fecretary.  He  was 
prefently  after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  his 
majefty  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  attending  the  king  to 
Cambridge,  he  was  there  created  do6^or  in  divinity  at  his  ma- 
jefty *s  recommendation.  Immediately  upon  his  return  from 
Cambridge,  his  wife  died  on  the  feventh  day  after  the  birth  of 
her  twelfth  child.  This  calamity,  which  happened  upon  the 
15th  of  Auguft  1 61 7,  overwhelmed  him  with  grief.  "  She 
*'  left,  fays  mr.  Walton,  a  man  of  a  narrow  unfettled  eftate, 
'*  and  (having  buried  iive)  the  careful  father  of  feven  chil- 
*'  dren  then  living;  to  whom  he  gave  a  voluntary  afiurance 
•^'  never  to  bring;  them  under  the  fubje6tion  of  a  ftep-mother : 
"  Which  promife  he  kept  moft  faithfully,  burying  with  his 
'•'  tears  all  his  earthly  joys  in  his  moft  dear  and  deferving 
*'^  v/ife's  grave ;  and  betook  himfelf  to  a  folitary  and  retired 
*'  life. — His  firft  motion  from  his  houfe  was  to  preach,  where 
''  his  beloved  wife  lay  buried,  in  St.  Clement's  church  near 
*'  Templc'bar,  London ;  and  his  text  was  part  of  the  pro- 
"  phet  Jeremiah's  Lamentation  :  LO,  I  AM  THE  MAN 
Walton,  «  THAT  HAVE  SEEN  AFFLICTION." 
p.  41,  42,  Within  the  firft  year  of  his  taking  ordex-s,  he  had  fourteen 
advowfop^- of  benefices  offered  him;  but,  being  unwilling  to 
leave  Li^idon,  he  refufed  them  all,  they  lying  in  the  country. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1617,  he  was  chofcn  preacher  of 
the  fociety  of  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  two  years  after,  by  his  ma* 
jcfty's  appointment,  attended  the  earl  of  Doncafter  in  his  am- 
bafty  to  Germany.  In  the  year  162 1,  he  was  made  dean  of 
St.  Paul's  :  and  there  was  fomething  fmgular  in  the  circum- 
ftances  of  conferring  it.  The  deanery  becoming  vacant,  the 
k;ing  feat  for  dr.  Ponne,  and  ordered  him  to  attend  him  the 
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next  day  at  dinner.  Whert  his  majefty  was  fet  down,  befb'rc 
be  had  eat  any  meat,  he  faid,  "  Dr.  Donne,  I  have  invited 
*'  you  to  dinner;  and  though  you  lit  not  dowri  with  me,  yet 
"  I  will  carve  to  you  of  a  diih,  that  I  know  you  love  well  ; 
•'  for,  knowing  you  love  London,  I  do  therefore  rnake  you 
"  dean  of  Paul's ;  and  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you 
"  take  your  beloved  difh  home  to  yourftudy  :  fay  grace  there 
"  to  yourfelf,  and  much  good  may  it  do  you.''  Soon  after,  ibid.  p.  45, 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  Weft,  and  another  benefice, 
fell  to  dr.  Donne,  the  advowfon  of  the  former  having  been 
^iven  him  by  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  the 
earl  of  Kent ;  which,  together  with  his  deanery,  enabled 
him  to  live  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  him,  and  to  make  a  proper 
provifion  for  his  children.  In  1623-4  he  was  chofen  prolocu- 
tor of  the  convocation  ;  on  which  occafion  he  fpoke  a  Latin 
oration,  as  his  inauguration- fpeech,  which  is  flill  extant  in  the 
collection  of  his  poems.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  appoin- 
ted by  the  king  to  preach  feveral  occalional  fermons,  at  Paul's 
Crofs,  and  in  other  places ;  when  he  was  reprefented  to  his 
majefty  as  having  fallen  in  with  the  general  humour  of  the 
pulpits,  and  infmuated  fears  of  the  king's  inclination  to  po- 
pery. The  king  fent  for  him,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  juftifying  himfelf  in  his  royal  prefence;  which  he  did  fo 
clearly  and  fatisfa£loriIy,  that  the  king  faid,  "  he  was  right 
"  glad  he  refted  no  longer  under  the  fufpiclon."  Dr.  Donne 
then  kneeled  down,  thanked  his  majefty,  and  protefted  his  an- 
fwer  was  faithful  and  free  from  all  colluiion  ;  and  therefore' de- 
fired  that  he  might  not  rife,  till  as  in  like  cafes  he  always  had 
from  God,  fo  he  might  have  from  his  majefty  fome  afTurance, 
that  he  ftood  clear  and  fair  in  his  opinion.  At  which  the  king 
raifed  him  up  from  his  knees,  and  protefted  that  he  believed 
him,  knowing  him  to  be  an  honeft  man,  and  not  doubting  of 
his  affedion.  And  then  difmiffing  him,  he  faid  to  fome  lords 
about  him,  "  My  dodlor  is  an  honeft  man;  and,  my  lords, 
"  I  was  never  better  fatisfied  with  an  anfvver,  thai.^ith  that 
"  he  hath  now  made  me ;  and  I  always  rejoice,  wheiM  think 
*'  that  by  my  means  he  became  a  divine."  Walton, 

He  was  about  this  time  feized  with  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  P*  4^>  49* 
which  inclined  him  to  a  confumption  :  but  he  recovered,  and 
pubhfhcd  upon  that  occafion  a  book  of  devotions,  which  he 
had  compofed  in  his  illnefs.  The  fecond  edition,  printed  at 
London  1624.  in  i2mo.  is  intitled,  *'  Devotions  upon  emer- 
*'  gent  occafions  in  feveral  fteps  of  his  fickners."  He  conti- 
nued in  perfe6t  health  till  the  59th  vear  of  his  age  ;  when,  be- 
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ing  with  his  eldeft  daughter  mrs.  Harvey  at  Abery-Hatch  m 
EfTex,  in  Auguft  1630,  he  was  takea  with  a  fever,  which 
brought  on  a  confumption.  However,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  preached  in  his  turn  at  court,  as  ufual,  on  the  firft 
Friday  in  Lent :  upon  which  occasion  his  text  was,  "'  To 
*'  God  the  Lord  belong  the  ifTues  from  death."  Pfal.  Ixviii. 
20.  It  was  printed  at  London  in  1633,  under  the  title  of, 
*«  Death's  duel ;  or,  A  confolation  to  the  foul  againfl:  the  dy- 
^'  ing  life  and  living  death  of  the  body  :  being  his  lail  fer- 
*'  mon,  and  called,  by  his  majefty's  houfhold,  THE  DOC- 
«  TOR'S  OWN  FUNERAL  SERMON."  Dr.  Donne 
died  upon  the  31ft  of  March  1631,  and  was  buried  in  the 
tathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  where  a  monument  was  ere6led 
over  him.  He  was,  mr.  Walton  tells  us,  "  of  flature  mode- 
*«  rately  tall,  of  a  llrait  and  equally  proportioned  body,  to  which 
<*  all  his  words  and  a£tions  gave  inexprefTible  addition  of 
*«  comelinefs.  The  melancholy  and  pleafant  humours  were  in 
**  him  fo  contempered,  that  each  gave  advantage  to  the  other, 
"  and  made  his  company  one  of  the  delights  of  mankind. 
*'  His  fancy  was  inimitably  high,  equalled  only  by  his  great 
*'  wit,  both  being  made  ufeful  by  a  commanding  judgment. 
*'  His  afpc£l  was  chearful,  and  fuch  as  gave  a  filent  teftimony 
•'  of  a  clear  knowing  foul,  and  of  a  confcience  at  peace  with 
*'  itfelf.  His  melting  eye  flicwed,  that  he  had  a  foft  heart, 
*'  full  of  noble  compafHon  ;  of  too  brave  a  foul  to  offer  rnju- 
<'  ries,  and  too  much  a  Chriftian  not  to  pardon  them  in 
^*  others.  He  was  by  nature  highly  palTionate ;  yet  very  hu- 
*'  mane,  and  of  fo  tender  a  fpirit,  that  he  never  beheld  the 
Walwn,  '«  miferies  of  mankind  wuhout  pity  and  relief." 
P'  77>  72-  Befides  the  Pfeudo-Martyr,  and  book  of  Devotions  already 
mentioned,  there  are  extant  the  following  works  of  d^r.  Donne. 
**  I.  *'  Poems;"  confiding  of  fongs  and  (bnnets,  epigrams, 
elegies,  epithalamiums,  fatires,  letters,,  funeral  elegies,  holy 
fonnets,  &c.  publifhed  at  different  times.  They  were  printed 
together  in  one  volume,  i2mo,  at  London  17 19,  with  the 
additio|^*of  elegies  upon  the  author  by  feveral  perfons.  Mr. 
Dry  den  has  very  juftly  given  dr.  Donne  the  chara6ler  of  "  the 
Cedicat.  of  <'  greateft  wit,  though  not  the  greateft  poet  of  our  nation  :" 
fe  Eieono-  ^j^^^  j^^  j^j^  (dedication  of  Juvenal  to  the  carl  of  Dorfet,  he 
iays,  "  Donne  alone,  of  all  our  countrymen,  had  your  ta- 
"  lent ;  b\it  was  not  haj^py  enough  to  arrive  at  your  verfifica- 
*'  tion.  And,  were  he  tranflated  into  numbers  and  Englifh, 
**  he  would  yet  be  wanting  in  the  dignity  of  expreflion. — YoU 
'^  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,   and  choice  of 
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*'*  thoughts :  you  excel  him  in  the  manner  and  the  words.  I 
**  read  you  both  with  the  fame  admiration,-  but  not  with  the 
"  fiime  dehght.  He  affeds  the  metaphyfics,  not  only  in  his 
"  fatires,  but  in  his  amorous  verfes,  v/here  nature  only  ihould 
*'  reign,  and  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  fex  with  nice  fpe- 
"  culations  of  philofophy,  when  he  fhould  engage  their 
*«  hearts,  and  entertain  them  with  the  foftnefs  of  love."  A 
little  farther  mr.  Dryden  afks,  "  Would  not  Donne's  fatires, 
*'  which  abound  with  fo  much  wit,  appear  more  charming, 
^*  if  he  had  taken  care  of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers  ? " 
Whether  mr.  Pope  took  the  hint  from  this  queftion,  or  not, 
is  uncertain  :  but  he  has  fhewed  the  world,  that  when  tranf- 
lated  into  numbers  and  Englifh,  as  mr.  Dryden  exprefles  it, 
they   are  riot  inferior  to   ariy   thing  in  that  kind  of  poetry. 

2.  "  Paradoxes,  problerhs,  eflays,  charadlers,  &c.  Td 
*'  which  is  added  a  book  of  epigrams,  written  in  Latin  by  the 
*'  fame  author,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  J,  Maine,  D.  D. 
*^  And  alfo  IgnatiUs'S  Conclave,  a  fatire  tranflated  out  of  the 
*^  original  copy  written  in  Latin  by  the  f^m6  author ;  found 
*^  lately  amongft  his  own  papers."  London,  1653,  i2mo. 
Part  of  this  colle6llon  was  publifhed  at  different  times  before. 

3.  Thrfec  volurries  of'  fermons,"  in  folb  :  the  firfl  printed 
in  1640,  the  fecond  in  1649,  the  third  in  1660.  Lord  Falk« 
land  fiiles  dr.  Donne  "  one  of  the  moil  witty  arid  moil  eloquent 

"  of  our  modern  divines."     4.  ^'  EfTays  in  divinity,  &c.  b?-  PfP^^.^y  ^^ 
**  ing   feveral  difquifitions   interwoven  with  meditations  and  JJJ   /j'Jg", 
''  prayers,  befere  he  went  into  holy  orders."    London,  1651,  Lond.ie^x. 
i^mo,  pub'lifhed  by  his  fori.     5.  ^'  Letters  to  feveral  perfonsi 
*'  of  honour."  London,  1654,  4tQ,   publifhed  by  his   fon. 
There  are  feveral   df  dr.  Donne's  letters,  and  others  to  him, 
from  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,   archbifhop 
Abbot,  and  Ben  Johnfon,  printed  in  a  book,  intitled,  "  A 
^'  colIe(5lion  of  Letters  made  by  fir  Tobie  Matthews,  knt.  '* 
1660,  8vo.     6.  "  The  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Septuagint :  " 
tranflated  from  the  Greek  of  Arifteas,  London,   1 63^^x1 2mo. 
This  tranflation  was   revifed  and  corre(5led  by  anochef  hand, 
and  publifhed  in  16^5,  in  8vo.     7.  "  BiaQanatoX:    or,  k 
*'  declaration   of  that  paradox  or  thefis,  that  felf-homicide  i^ 
"  not  fo  naturally  a  lin,    that  it  may  not  be  otherwife." 
London,   1644,   1648,  &c.  Ato.     Mr.   Wood  tells  us,  that  Athen4 
he  had  feen  the  original  under  the  author's'  own  hand  in  the  ^*°"* 
Bodleian  library,    dedicated  to  Edward  lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury.     Mr.  Walton  calls  this  <'  An  exa6l  and  laborious  trea- 
'*  tife^  wherein  all  the  laws  violated  by  fdf-murder  are  dili- 
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'^  gently  furveyed  and  judicioufly  cenfured  :  a  treatife  writteii 
"  in  his  younger  years,  which  alone  might  declare  him  the^ 
"  not  only  perfe<5t  in  the  civil  a;id  canon  law,  but  in  many 
''  other  fuch  ftudies  and  arguments.,  as  enter  not  into  the; 
''  confideration  of  many,  that  labour  to  be  thought  greati 
Life,  &c.  «  clerks,  and  pretend  to. know  all  things."  Among  dr. 
^*  Donne's  letters   is  one  to  lord  Herbert,  fent  to  him  with  thp- 

Biatbai^a.tos  ;    and  another  to  fir  Robert  Carre,    afterwards, 
earl  of  Ancram,  fent  with  the  fame  book  upon  the  dcx^or's, 
going  into  Germany.     In  this  letter  he  obfervee,    that  the; 
book  was  written  by  him  many  years  before  ;  and,  "  becaufe, 
"  fays  he,  it  is  upon  a  mifmterpretable  fubje<5l,  I  have  always 
*'  gone   fo  near  fupprefling  it,  as  that  it  is  only  not  burnt. 
*'  No  hand  hath  palled  upon  it  to  copy  it,  nor  many  eyes  to. 
"  i;ead  it :  only  to  fome  particular  friends  in  both  univerfities, 
*'  then  when  I  writ  it,  I  did  communicate  it ;;  and.  I  remeni-! 
*'  ber  I  had  this  anfwer,  that  qertainly  there  was  ^  falfe  thread 
"  in  it,  but  not  eafily  found.     Keep  it,  I  pray,    with   the 
*^i  fame  jealoufy:    let  any,  that  your  difcretlon  admits  to  the 
***  fight  of  it,  know  the  date  of  it,  and  that  it  is  a  book  writ- 
.   *'  ■  ten  by  Jack  Donne,  not  dr.   Donne.     Referve  it  for  me, 
*'  if  I  live  ;  and  if  I  die,  I  only  forbid  it  the  prefs  and  the 
"'fire.     Publifh  it  not,  yet  burn  it  not;  but  between  thofe 
"  do  what  you  will  with  it."     Thefe  are   all   the  works  of 
Dqnne,    that  we  know  for  certain- to  be  his,.    Mr.  Wood 
propofes  a  quaere,  whether  he  was  the  author  of  a  piece,  in- 
titled,   "  A  fcourge  for  paper  perfecutors,"    printed  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  I :  the  running  title  of  which,  at  the  top 
of  every  page,  is  "  Papers  Complaint."    Befides  120  fermons, 
the  publication  of  which  we  hav^e  already  mentioned,  he  left, 
"  the  refultance  of  1400  authors,  moft  of  them  abridged  and 
"  analyfed  with  his  own  hand.     All  the  bufinefs  likewife  that 
''  pafTed  of  any  public  confequence,  either  in  this  ,or  any  of 
"  our   neighbouring  nations,  he  abbreviated  either  in  Latin, 
"  or  in  tb7  language  of  that  nation,  and  kept  them  by  him 
"  for  u^ul   memorials.     So  he  did  the  copies  of  divers  let- 
"  ters  and  cafes  of  confclence,  that  had  concerned  his  friends, 
"  with  his  obfervatlons   and   folutions  of  them,  and  divers 
"  other  matters  of  importance,  all  particularly  and  methodi- 
L'i(e,  p.  60.  "  cally  digefted  by  him." 

.,.  Dr.  Donne  had  a  fon  John  Donne,  who  was  educated  at, 
Weftminfter  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  to  Chrift- 
church  in  Oxford  in  the  year  1622.     Afterwards  he  travelled 
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a!)road,  and  took  the  degree  of  do6lor  of  laws  at  Padua  in 

Italy;  and,  on  the  30th  of  June  1638,  was  incorporated  In 

the  fame  degree  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  1662, 

and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Paul  Covent-Garden. 

Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that    "  he  was  no  better  all  his  life-time 

"  than  an   atheiftical  bufFoon,    a  banterer,  and  a  perfon  of 

"  over  free  thoughts,  yet  valued  by  Charles  II ;  that  he  was 

"  a  man  of  fenfe  and  parts  ;  and  that,  befides  fotiie  writings 

"  of  his  father,  he  publifhed  feveral  frivolous  trifles  under  his, 

''  own  name :  among  which  is  '  The  humble  petition  of  Co- 

"  vent-Garden  againft  dr.  John  Baber  a  phyfician,    anno  Athen.  Ox, 

«  1662." 

D  O  U  S  A  (Janus)  a  very  great  and  learned  man,  was^ 
born  of  a  noble  family  at  Nortwick  in  Holland,  upon  the  5th 
of  December,  in  the  year  1545.     He  loft  his  parents  when  Mekh. 
he  was  very  young,  and  was  fent  to  feveral  fchools,  to  one  at  Adam,  ia 
Paris  among  the   reft,    where  he  made  a  great  progrefs  in^^^' 
Greek   and   Latin  learning.     When  he  had  finlflied  his  edu- 
cation, he  returned   to  his  own  country,  and  married  ;  and 
though  he  was  fcarcely  grown  up,  he  applied  himfelfto  affairs 
of  ftate,    and   was  foon  made  a  curator  of  the   banks  '  and 
ditches,  which  poft  he  held  above  twenty  years,  and  then  re- 
figned  it.     But  Doufa  was  not  only  a  fcholar  and  a  ftatefman, 
but  likewife  afoldier;  and  he  behaved  himfelf  fo  well  in  that 
capacity  at  the  fiege  of  Leyden  in  the  year  1574,  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  thought  he  could  commit  the  government  of . 
the  town  to  nonefo  properly  as  to  him.    In  the  year  1575,  the  . 
univerfity  was  founded  there,  and  Janus  Doufa  made  firft  cura- . 
tor  of  it;  which  place  he  was  very  fit  for,  as  well  on  account  of 
his  learning,  as  for  his  other  deferts.     His  learning  was  indeed 
prodigious ;  and  he  had  fuch  a  memory,  that  he  could  at  once 
give  an  anfwer  to  any  thing  that  was  afked  him,  relating  to 
ancient  or  modern  hiftory,  or,  in  fhort,  to  any  branch  of  lite-  . 
rature.     He   was,    fays  Melchior  Adam,  and  Th^anus  fays 
the  fame,  a  kind  of  a  living  library  ;  the  Varro  of  ^^olland, 
and  the  oracle  6f  the  univerfity  of  Leyden.     His   genius  lay 
principally  towards  poetry,  and  his  various  produ6lions  in  that . 
way  were  numerous  ;  and  what  feems  remarkable  enough,  he 
compofed  the  Annals  of  his  own  country,  which  he  had  col- 
lected from  the  public  archives,  in  verfe.    He  wrote  alfo  a  great 
many  things  in  the  critical  way,  and  publifhed  notes  and  ob- 
fervations  upon  Horace,    Salluft,  Plautus,  Petronius,  Catul- 
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lus,  Tibullus,  &c.  His  morsd  qualities  are  faid  to  have  bcc#| 
no  lefs  meritorious,  than  his  intelledual  and  literary ;  for  he 
was  modefi,  humane,  benevolent  and  open.  He  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  fupreme  afiembly  of  the  nation,  where  he 
kept  his  feat,  and  difcharged  hjs  office  worthily,  for  the  laft 
thirteen  years  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  year  1604,  apd  his 
funeral  oration  was  made  by  Daniel  Heinfius. 

He  left  four  fons  behind  him ;  the  eldeft  of  which,  Janus 
Doufa,  would,  if  he  had  lived,  been  a  more  extraordinary 
man  than  his  father,  jofeph  Scaliger  calls  him  the  ornament 
of  the  world  ;  and  fays,  that  in  the  flower  of  his  age  he  had 
reached  the  fame  maturity  of  wifdom  and  erudition,  as  others 
might  expe6t  to  reach  after  a  whole  life  fpent  in  fludy.  Gro- 
tius  alfo  afTures  us,  in  the  vth  book  of  his  Annals,  that  his 
poems  exceeded  thofe  of  his  father  ;  and  that  he  aiflilled  his 
father  in  compofing  the  '  Annals  of  Holland.'  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1572,  and  before  he  was  well  out  of  his  infancy^ 
.  became,  through  the  great  care  his  father  took  of  him,  not 

gemens  des  ^^^V  ^  g^^^  linguift  and  poct,  but  alfo  a  good  philofopher  and 
S^avans.       ipathematician.     To  all  this  he  afterwards  added  an  exquifite 
*°^fi  ^**      knowledge  of  the  civil  law  and  of  hiflory.     Befides  a  great 
?'     •         many  poems,  which  he  compofed  in  a  very  tender  age,  we 
have  notes  and  obfervations  which  he  made  upon  feveral  Latin 
poets.     Thofe  upon  Plautus  were  the  produ6ts  of  his  fixteenth 
year ;  and  he  was  not  above  nineteen,  when  he  publifhed  his 
book  '  De  rebus  coeleftibus,*  and  his  panegyric  upon  a  fhadow. 
His  commentaries  upon  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius, 
were  publiflied  the  fame  year.     His  extraordinary  fame   and 
merit  caufed  him  to  be  made  preceptor  to  the  prince  of  O- 
range,  and  afterwards  firft  librarian  of  the  univerlity  of  Ley- 
den.     He  died  at  the  Hague,  in  his  return  from  Germany ; 
very  immaturely ;  for  his  death  happened  in  the  year  1597, 
when  he  had  not  quite  cqmpleated  his  twenty-fixth  year. 

Doufa's  three  other  fons,  George,  Francis,  and  Theodo- 
rus,  were  all  of  them  men  of  learning,  though  not  fo  much 
above  the^Jommon  fize,  as  Janus  was.  George  was  a  good 
linguift  ;^ travelled  to  Conftantinople  ;  and  publiflied  a  relation 
of  his  journey,  with  feveral  infcriptions  which  he  found  there 
and  elfewhere.  Alfo,  in  the  year  1607,  he  printed  George 
Cedrenus's  book,  intitled,  '  De  originibus  urbis  Conftanti- 
'  nopolitanse,'  with  Meurfius's  notes  upon  it.  Francis  was 
far  from  wanting  learning  :  for,  in  the  year  1600,  he  pub- 
Iifhed  the  epiftles  of  Julius  Caefar  Scaliger ;  his  annotations 
upon  Ariftotle's  hiftpry  of  animals ;    and  fome  fragments  of 
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Lucilius  with  notes  of  his  own  upon  them.  Theodorus, 
lord  of  Barkenftyen,  publiflied  the  chronicon  of  George  Lo- 
gotheta  with  notes,  in  the  year  1614;  and  in  the  year  1638, 
wrote  a  treatife,  called,  '  Farrago  ethica  variarum  linguarum, 
*  variorumque  au£lorum,  Sec. 

D  R  A  B  I  C  I  U  S  (Nicholas)  a  celebrated  enthufiaft, 
was  born  about  the  year  1587,  at  Stranfnitz  in  Moravia,  Bayle'a 
where  his  father  was  burgomafter.  He  was  admitted  minifter  dift. 
in  the  year  16 16,  and  exercifed  his  fundion  at  Drakotutz  ; 
and,  when  he  was  obliged'to  feek  a  retreat  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, on  account  of  the  fcvere  edicts  of  the  emperor  againft 
the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to  Leidnitz,  a  town  in  Hun- 
gary, in  the  year  1629.  Having  no  hopes  of  being  reftored 
to  his  church,  he  turned  woollen-drapery  in  which  occupation 
his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one,  was  of  great  fervice 
to  him.  Afterwards  he  forgot  the  decorum  of  his  former  cha- 
Ta6^er  fo  much,  that  he  became  a  hard  drinker ;  but  the  other 
minifters,  juftly  Icandalized  at  his  condudi:,  informed  their 
faperiors  of  it,  who  in  a  fynod  which  was  called  in  Poland, 
examined  into  the  affair.  Here  it  was  rcfolved,  that  Drabicius 
(hould  be  fufpended  from  the  miniftry,  if  he  did  not  live  in  a 
more  edifying  manner :  and  this  obliged  him  to  behave  himfelf 
with  more  decency. 

When  he  was  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age,  he  commenced 
a  prophet.     He  had  his  firft  vifion  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of 
February  1638,  and  the  fecond  in  the  night  of  the   23d  of 
January  1643.     The  firft  vifion  promifed  him  in  general  great 
armies  from  the  north  and  eaft,*  which  (hould  crufti  the  houfe 
of  Auftria ;  the  fecond  declared  particularly,  that  Ragotlki, 
prince  of  Tranfylvania,  fhould  command  the  army  from  the 
eaft,  and  ordered  Drabicius  to  inform  his  brethren,  that  God 
was  about  to  reftore  them  to  their  own  country,  and  to  re- 
venge the   injuries  done  to  his  people ;  and  that  they  (hould 
prepare  themfelves  for  this  deliverance  by  fafting  and   prayer. 
He  received  orders  to  write  down  what  had  bee!fri|vealed  to 
him  ;  and  to  begin  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  prophets,  comenius^ 
•*  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me."     His  vifions,  how-  hift.  Reve- 
cver,  were  not  paid  much  regard  to  at  prefent.     Thefe  two  ^*^*  P*  ^'♦^» 
£rft  were  followed  by  a  great  many  others  in  the  fame  year 
J 643  ;  and  there  was  one,    which  ordered,  that  he  (hould 
open  the  whole  affair  to  Comenius,  who  was  then  at  Elbing 
in  PrufHa.     One  of  his  vifions  in  1644  affured  him,  that  the  ibi«j.p.i4j* 
imperial  troops  (hould  not  deftroy  the  refugees.    They  com- 
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mitted  great  ravages  upon  the  territories  of  Ragotfki,  -plun- 
dered the  town  of  Leidnitz,  and  befieged  the  caftle.  Drabi- 
cius  fhut  himfelf  up  there,  and  did  not  depend  fo  intirely  upon 
the  divine  aflurances,  as  to  think  human  means  unnecefTary. 
He  even  fet  his  hand  to  the  work:  "  he  would  not  only  be 
*'  prefent,"  fays  Comcnius,  who  blames  him  for  it,  "  but 
*^'  alfo  fire  one  of  the  cannon  himfelf;  whereas  it  would  have 
''  been  more  proper  for  him  to  have  been  in  a  corner,  and  to 
''  have  applied  himfelf  to  prayer.  But  the  imprudent  zeal  of 
"  this  new  Peter,  prefuming  to  defend  the  Lord  with  the 
"  material  fvv'ord,  was  chaftifed  by  the  Lord  himfelf,  who 
Ibid.  <«  permitted  part  of  the  flame  to  recoil  upon  his  face,  and  to 

''  hurt  one  of  his  eyes.  The  imperialifts  raifed  the  fiege  ; 
but  foon  after  befieged  the  place  again,  and  took  it.  The 
refugees  were  plundered,  and  Drabicius  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  imperialifts.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  going  to  Ra- 
gotfki,  and  telling  him,  in  Auguft  1645,  ^^^^  ^^^  com- 
manded him  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of  Auftria  and  the  pope;  and, 
that  ''  if  he  refufed  to  attack  that  nefl  of  vipers,  he  would 
3bJd.  <c  draw  down  upon  his  family  a  general  ruin,    which  fhouid 

*'  not  fpare  even  him  that  pifTeth  againft  the  wall.*'     The 
prince  already  knew,  that  Drabicius  had  afTumed  the  char 
racier  of  a  prophet :  for  Drabicius,  according  to  the  repeated 
orders,  which  he  had  received  in  his  extafies,  had  fent  him  a 
tL-j        r  ^^'Py  o^^"^Js  revelations,  which  Ragotfki  threw  into  the  fire. 
la.  p.  14a.  rj.^^  death  of  that  prince,  which  happened  in  Odober  1647, 
plunged  Drabicius  into  extreme  forrow ;  who  was  in  the  ut- 
•         moft  fear,  left  his  revelations  fhouid   vanifh  into  fmoke,  and 
himfelf  be  expofed  to  ridicule.     But  he  had  one  extatic  confo- 
'    lation,    which  reanimated   him ;    and   that   was,    that   God 
^ould  fend  him  Comenius,  to  whom  he  fhouid  communicate 
Ibid. p.  148,  j^js  writings.     Comenius,  having  bufinefs  in  Hungary  in  1650, 
faw  Drabicius  there,  and  his  prophecies;  and  made  fuch  re- 
fle6lions  as  he  thought   proper,  upon  the  vifion's  having  for 
three   years  before  promifed  Drabicius,  that  he  fhouid  have 
ComeniusJ^//  a  coadjutor.     Muft  it  not  feem  ftrange,  that 
Ragotfki, cueing  urged  by  Drabicius  to  make  wa^  againft  the 
emperor,  and  by  his  mother  to  continue  ii^  peace  with  him^ 
could  not  tell  what  to  do,  being  attacked  oh  both  fides  with 
terrible  threats  ?  Drabicius  denounced  againft  him  the  judg- 
ments  of  the  Almighty,  in  cafe   of  peace;  and  his  mother* 
threatened  him  with  her  curfe,  in  cafe  pf  war.     Should  not  the 
prince  have  followed  where  reafon  and  good  policy  would  have 
led,  and  have  left  thefe  mad  people  to  have  raved  as  long  as 
-  they" 
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they  pleafed,  each  in  their  own  way  ?   He  fat  .down  however 

in  the  utmofi:  perplexity,  recommended  himfelf  to  the  prayers 

of  Drabicius  and  Comenlus,  and  kept  hlmfelf  quiet   till  his  ib'^^-P-isg* 

death,  which  happened  upon  the  4th  of  February  1652. 

In  June  1654,  Drabicius  was  rcilored  to  his  miniflry,  and 
his  vifions  prefented   themfelves  more  frequently  than  ever^ 
ordering  from  time  to  time,  that  they  fliould  be  communicated 
to  his  coadjutor  Comenius,  that  he  might  publifh  them  to  all 
nations   and  languages,  and  particularly  to  the  Turks  and  ^^^'^•P' 179* 
Tartars.     Comenius  found  himfelf  embarrafled  between  the 
fear  of  God,  and  that  of  men  :  he  was  apprehenfivc,  that  by 
not  printing  the  revelations  of  Drabicius  he  fhould  difobey 
God,  and  that  by  printing  them  he  fliould  expofe  himfelf  to 
the  ridicule  and  cenfure  of  men.     He  took  a  middle  way  :  he 
refolved  to  print  them,  and  not  to  diftribute  the  copies  ;  and 
upon  this  account,    he  intitled  the  book.  Lux  in   tenebris, 
that  is,  "  Light  in  darknefs.  "     But  his  refolution  to  conceal 
this  light  under  a  bufhel  did  not  continue  long  :  it  gave  way 
to  two  remarkable  events,  which  were  taken  for  a  grand  crifis, 
and  the  unravelling  of  the  myftery.     One  of  thefe  events  was 
the  irruption  of  Ragotfki  into  Poland  :  the  other  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL    But  thefe  events,    far  from  an- 
fwering  the  predidions,  ferved  only  to  confound  them.     Ra.- 
gotfki  perifl^ed  inhis  defcent  upon  Poland  j  and  Leopold,  king 
of  Hungary,  was  ele£l:ed  emperor  in  the  room  of  his   father 
Ferdinand  III :  by  which  ele6lion,  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was 
almoft  reilored  to  its  former  grandeur,  and  the  Proteftants  in 
Hungary  abfolutely  ruined.     Drabicius  was  the  greatefi  fuf- 
ferer  by  this  ;  for  the  court  of  Vienna,   being   informed  that 
he  was  the  perfon  who  founded  the  trumpet  againft  the  houfe 
of  Auftria,  fought  means  to  punifti  him,  and,  as  it  is  faid, 
fucceeded  in  it.     What  became  of  him,  we  cannot  learn : 
ibme  fay,  that  he  was  burnt  for  an  impoftor  and  falfe  prophet, 
others,    that  he  died  in  Turky,  whither  he  had  fled  for  refuge : 
but  neither  of  thefe  accounts  is  certain. 

The  Lux  in  tenebris  was  printed  by  Comeniu^.at  Am^ 
flcrdam  in  the  year  1657;  ^"^  contains  not  only  theJl-evelaj 
tions  of  our  Drabicius,  but  thofe  alfo  of  Chriftopher  Kotterus, 
and  of  Chriftina  Poniatovia.  Comenius  publifhed  an  Abridge- 
ment of  it  in  the  year  1660,  with  this  title,  Revelationum  di- 
vinarum  in  ufum  faeculi  noftri  fa6brum  epitome  :  that  is, 
"  An  epitome  of  the  divine  revelations  communicated  for  the 
*^  ufe  of  this  our  age."  He  reprinted  the  whole  work,  with 
this  tit)e,  Juux  e  tenebris  novis  radiis  auda,  &c.  that  is,  "  Light 

"  out 
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'  out  of  darknefs,  augmented  with  new  rays,**  &c.  thtfe  new 
rays  were  a  fequel  of  Drabicius's  revelations,  which  extended 
to  the  year  1666. 

DRAKE  (Sir  Francis)  one  of  our  moft  dlflinguifhed 
navaJ  heroes,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  fon  of  Edmund  Drake ,  a  failor,  and  born  near  Tavi- 
ftockin  Devonfhire,  in  the  year  1545.     He  was  brought  up 
at  the  expence,  and  under  the  care,  of  fir  John  Hawkins,  who 
was  hi§  kinfman  ;  and,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  purfer  of  a 
fliip  trading  to   Bifcay.     At  twenty,    he  made   a  voyage  to 
Guiney  ;  and  at   twenty-two,  had  the  honour  to  be   made 
captain  of  the  Judith.     In  that  capacity,  he  was  in  the  har- 
bour of  St.  John  de  Ulloa,  in  the  gulph  of  Adexico,  where  he 
behaved  moft  gallantly  in  the  glorious  ailions  under  fir  John 
Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England  with  great  repu- 
Stowe^s  an-  Nation,  though  not  worth  a  groat.     Upon  this,  he  proje6led  a 
iuls,p.So7.  defign  againft  the  Spaniards  in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  which  he  no 
iboner  publifhed,  than  he  had  volunteers  enough  ready  to  ac- 
company him.     In  1570,  he  made   his  firft  expedition  with 
two  fhips  ;  and  the  next  year  with  one  only,  in  which  he  re- 
turn-ed  fafe,  if  not  with  fuch  advantages  as  he  expeded.     He 
mzds  another  expedition  in   1572,  wherein  he  did  the  Spa- 
niards  fome  mifchief,  anjd   gained   confiderable  booties.     In 
thefe  expeditions  he  was  much  aflifted  by  a  nation  of  Indians, 
who  then  were,  and  have  been  ever  fmce,  engaged  in  perpe- 
tual wars  with  the   Spaniards.     The   prince  of  thefe   people 
was  named  Pedro,  to  whom  captain  Drake  prefented  a  fine 
cutlafs  from  his  fide,  w^iich  he  faw  the  Indian  greatly  ad- 
mired.    Pedro,    in  return,  gave  him   four  large  wedges  of 
gold,  which  Drake  threw  into  the  common  ftock,  with  this 
remarkable  exprefjion,  that  "  he  thought  it  but  juft,  that  fuch 
*'  as  bore  the  charge  of  fo  uncertain  a  voyage  on  his  credit, 
**  (hould  fhare  the  utmoft  advantages  that  voyage  produced." 
Then  embarking  his  men,  with  all  the  wealth  he  had  ob- 
tained,/^nich  was  very  confiderable,  he  bore  away  for  En-? 
gland,  vvhere  he  arrived  in  Auguft  1573. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  expedition,  joined  to  his  honourable  be- 
haviour towards  his  owners,  gained  him  a  high  reputation ; 
and  the  ufe  he  made  of  his  riches  ftill  a  greater.  For,  fitting 
out  three  ftout  frigates  at  his  own  expence,  he  failed  with 
them  into  Ireland  ;  where,  under  Walter  earl  of  EfTcx,  the 
iather  of  the  famous  unfortunate  earl,  he  ferved  as  a  volun- 
UQr^  and  did  many  glorious  a^^ions.     After  the  death  of  his 
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poble  patron,  he  returned  into  England ;  where  fir  Chrifto* 
pher  Hatton,  vice-chamberlain  to  queen  Elizabeth,  privy- 
counfellor,  and  a  great  favourite,  introduced  him  to  her  ma- 
jefly,  and  procured  him  countenance  and  prote6lion  at  court* 
By  this  means  he  acquired  a  capacity  of  undertaking  that 
grand  expedition,  which  will  render  his  name  immortal.  The 
firft  thing  he  propofed  was  a  voyage  into  the  South-feas 
through  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  which  was  what  hitherto 
|io  Englifhman  ever  attempted.  The  proje<5t  was  well  re- 
ceived at  court :  the  queen  furnifhed  him  with  means  ;  and  hi$ 
own  fame  quickly  drew  together  a  force  fuflicient.  The  fleet, 
with  which  he  failed  on  this  extraordinary  undertaking,  con- 
fifted  only  of  five  fmall  vefiels,  compared  with  modern  fhips, 
and  no  more  than  164  able  men.  He  failed  from  England  on 
the  13th  of  December  1577,  on  the  25th  fell  in  with  the  coaft 
ofBarbary,  and  on  the  29th  with  Cape  Verd.  March  the  13th, 
he  palled  the  equino6lial,  made  the  coaft  of  Brazil  on  the  5tH 
of  April,  and  entered  the  river  de  la  Plata,  where  he  loft  the 
company  of  two  of  his  fliips ;  but  meeting  them  again,  and 
taking  out  their  provifions,  he  turned  them  adrift.  On  the 
29th  of  May  he  entered  the  port  of  St.  Julian's,  where  he 
continued  two  months,  for  the  fake  of  laying  in  provifions  i 
on  the  2pth  of  Auguft  he  entered  the  Streights  of  Magellan  ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  pafled  them,  having  then  only 
his  own  fhip.  On  the  25th  of  November  he  came  to  Ma- 
chao,  which  he  had  appointed  for  a  place  of  rendezvous,  in 
cafe  his  fhips  feparated  :  but  captain  Winter,  his  vice-admiral, 
having  repaired  the  Streights,  was  returned  to  England. 
Thence  he  continned  his  voyage  along  the  coafts  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  taking  all  opportunities  of  feizing  Spanifti  fhips,  and 
attacking  them  on  ftiore,  till  his  crew  were  fated  with  plun- 
der ;  and  then,  coafting  North- America  to  the  height  of  48 
degrees,  he  endeavoured  tq  find  a  pallage  back  into  our  feas 
on  that  fide,  but  could  not.  However,  he  landed,  and  cal- 
led the  country  New  Albion,  taking  poflelHon  of  it  in  the 
name  and  for  the  ufe  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and,  ni»vlng  ca- 
reened his  (hip,  fet  fail  from  thence,  on  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber 1579*  for  the  Moluccas.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  chofen 
this  pallage  round,  partly  to  avoid  being  attacked  by  the  Spa- 
niards at  a  difadvantage,  and  partly  from  the  latenefs  of  the 
feafon,  whence  dangerous  ftorms  and  hurricanes  were  to  be 
apprehended.  On  the  13th  of  October,  he  fell  in  with  cer- 
tain iflands,  inhabited  by  the  moft  barbarous  people  he  had 
l^et  \yith  in  ^  his  voyage  :  and,  on  t^e  ^th  of  Novem- 
ber, 
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l)er,  he  had  fight  of  the  Moluccas,  and,  coming  t'O  Tefnat^j 
was  extremely  well  received  by  the  king  thereof,  who  appears, 
from  the  raoft  authentic  relations  of  this  voyage,  to  have  been 
a  wife  and  polite  prince.  On  the  lOth  of  December,  he  made 
Celebes,  wiiere  his  fSiip  unfortunately  ran  upon  a  rock  the  9th 
of  January  following  ;  from  which,  beyond  all  expectation, 
and  an  a  manner  miraculoully,  they  got  off,  and  continued 
their  courfc.  On  the  i6th  of  March,  he  arrived  at  Java 
Major,  and  from  thence  he  intended  to  have  directed  his 
courfe  to  A'lalacca ;  but  found  him felf  obliged  to  alter  his  pur- 
po^,  and  to  think  of  returning  home.  On  the  25th  of 
March  1580,  he  put  this  defign  in  execution  ;  and,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having 
then  on  board  fifry-feven  men,  and  but  three  caflcs  of  water. 
On  the  1 2th  of  July,  he  pafied  the  Line,  reached  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  on  the  i6th,  and  there  watered.  On  the  ilth  of 
September,  he  made  the  ifland  of  Tercera ;  and,  on  the  3d  of 
November,  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth.  This  voyage 
round  the  globe  was  performed  in  two  years  and  about  ten 
months. 

His  fuccefs  in  this  voyage,  and  the  immenfe  mafs  of 
wealth  he  brought  home,  raifed  much  difcourfe  throughout' 
the  kingdom ;  fome  highly  commending,  and  fome  as  loudly' 
decrying  him.  The  former  alledged,  that  his  exploit  was  hot 
only  honourable  to  himfelf,  but  to  his  country ;  that  it  would 
eflablifh  our  reputation  for  maritime  fkill  in  foreign  na- 
tions, and  raife  an  ufeful  fpirit  of  emulation  at  home ;  and 
that,  as  to  the  money,  our  merchants  having  fuffered  much, 
from  the  faithlefs  practices  of  the  Spaniards,  there  v/as  nothing 
morejuft,  than  that  the  nation  (liould  receive  the  benefit  of 
Drake's  reprifals.  The  other  party  alledged,  that,  in  fadl, 
he  was  no  better  than  a  pirate  ;  that,  of  all  others^  it  leaft  be- 
came a  trading  nation  to  encourage  fuch  practices;  that  it 
was  not  only  a  dire£l  breach  of  all  our  late  treaties  with  Spain, 


butlikevviie  of  our  old  leagues  with  the  houfc  of  Burgundy 

itJtde   confe 
the  benefits  reaped  from  it  could  be  advantageous.     Things 


and  thatjitde   confequences  would  be  much   more  fatal,  than 


continued  in  this  uncertainty  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
1580,  and  the  fpring  of  the  fucceeding  year.  At  length  they 
took  a  turn  in  favour  of  Drake  :  for,  on  the  4th  of  April 
Catmden^s  I58i>  her  majefty,  going  to  Deptford,  went  on  board  his 
Annals  of  {hip.;  where,  after  dinrer,  flie  Conferred  on  him  the  honour 
iH^Hn  of  knighthood,  and  declared  her  abfolute  approbation  of  all  he 
p!  351.     '  had  done.    i)li«  iikewife  gave  directions  for  the  prefcrvation  of 

his 
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bis  (hip,  that  it  irught  remain  a  monument  of  his  own  atid  his 
Qountry-'s  glory.  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  has  taken 
notijce  of  an  extraordinary  circumftance  relating  to  this  {hip  of 
praise's,  where,  fpeaking  of  the  fh  ire  of  Buchanin  Scotland, 
he  fays  :  "  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  mention  the  clayks,  a 
"  fort  of  geefe,  which  are  believed  by  fome  with  great  admi- 
"■  ration,  to  grow  upon  trees  on  this  coad:,  and  in,  other  pla- 
'f  ces,  and,  when  they  are  ripe,,  to  fall  down  into  the  fea, 
"  becaufe  neither  their  nefts  nor  eggs  can  any  where  be 
'.'  found.  But  they,  who  faw  the  (hip,  in  which  fir  Francis 
"  Drake  failed  round  the  world,  when,  it  was  laid  up  in  the- 
«.'  river  Thames,  could  teftify,  that  little  birds  breed  in  the 
"  old  rotten  keels  of  {hips,  fmce  a  great  number  of  fuch^ 
«'  without  life  and  feathers,  ftuck  clofe  to  the  outfide  of  the 
"  keel  of  that  fhip."  But  to  proceed:  This  celebrated  fliip, 
^vhich  had  been  contemplated  many  years  at  Deptford,,  at 
length  decaying,  it  was  broke  up;  and  a  chair,  made  out  of 
the  planks,  was  prefented  to  the:  univerfity  of  Oxford  :  Upont 
which  the  famous  Abraham  Gowley  wrote  the  following  ver^  - 
(cs  : 

"  To  this  great  fliip,  which  round  the  \vorId;ha9  run^ 

"  And  match'd  in  race  the  chariot  of  the  fun  ; 

"  This  Pythagorean  fhip  (for  it  may  claim, 

"  Without  prefumption,  fo  deferv'd  a  name,. 

"  By  knowledge  once,  and  transformation  now) 
. ''  In  her  new  fhape  this  facred  port  allow. 

"  Drake  and  his  fhip  could  not  have  vi^ifh'd,  from  fate, 

"An  happier  ftation,  or  more  blefs'd  eft  ate  : 
.  "  For,  lo  !  a  feat  of  endlefs  reft  is  given 

*'  To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven. 

Works,  Vol.  11. 

In  the  year  1585,  he  failed  with  a  fleet  to  the  Weft-Indies, 
and  took  the  cities  of  St.  Jago,  St.  Domingo,  Carthagena, 
and  St.  Auguftin..    In  1587,  he  went  to  Lifbon  wSh  a  fleet 
of  thirty  fail ;  and,  having  intelligence  of  a  great  fleet* aflem-. 
bled  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,,  which  was  to  have  made  part  of  the 
armada,  he  with  great  courage  entered  that  port,  and  burnt 
there  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  tons  of  fhipping  :  which  he  af- 
terwards merrily  called,  "  burning  the  king  of  Spain's  beard."  Bacon's 
In  1588,  when  the  armada  from  Spain  was  approaching  our  y!'^'^^^*  ^'*^' 
coafts,  fir  Francis  Drake  was  appointed  vice-admiral  under '"' ^*  ^*^* 
Charles  lord  Howard  ^f  Effingham,  high-admiral  of  England, 

where 
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where  fortune  favoured  him  as  remarkably  as  ever :  for  ri^f 
made  prize  of  a  very  large  galleon,  commanded  by  don  Pedrd 
de  Valdez,  who  was  reputed  the  projector  of  this  invafion. 
This  lucky  affair  happened  in  the  following  manner  :  On  the 
22d  of  July,  fir  Francis  obferving  a  great  Spanifh  fliip,  float- 
ing at  a  diftance  from  both  fleets,  fent  his  pinnace  to  fummon 
the  commander  to  yields  Valdez  replied,  with  much  Spanlfli 
folemnity,  that  they  were  four  hundred  and  fifty  ftrong>  that 
he  himfelf  was  don  Pedro,  and  ftood  much  upon  his  honour, 
and  thereupon  propounded  feveral  conditions,  upon  which  he 
was  willing  to  yield  :  but  the  vice-admiral  replied,  that  he  had 
no  leifure  to  parley,  but  if  he  thought  fit  inftantly  to  yield  he 
might,  if  not,  he  fhould  foon  find  that  Drake  v/as  no  coward. 
Pedro,  hearing  the  name  of  Drake,  immediately  yielded,  and, 
with  forty-fix  of  his  attendants  came  aboard  Drake's  (hip. 
This  don  Pedro  remained  above  two  years  fir  Francis  Drake's 
prifoner  in  England  ;  and,  when  he  was  releafed,  paid  hini 
for  his  own  and  his  captains  liberties,  a  ranibm  of  3500 1. 
Drake's  foldiers  were  well  recompenfed  with  the  plunder  of 
thisfhip:  for  they  found  in  it  55000  ducats  of  gold,  which 
was  divided  among  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  mufl:  not  be  difl^embled,  in  regard  to 
the  expedition  in  general,  that,  through  an  overfight  of 
Drake's^  the  admiral  ran  the  utmofl:  hazard  of  being  taken  hy 
the  enemy.  For  Drake,  being  appointed,  the  firft  night  of  the 
engagement,  to  carry  lights  for  the  diredion  of  the  Englifli 
fleet,  was  led  to  purfue  fome  hulks  belonging  to  the  hanfe- 
towns,  and  (6  negle61:cd  it;  which  occafioned  the  admiral's 
following  the  Spanifh  lights,  and  remaining  almoft  in  the  cen-' 
ter  of  their  fleet  till  morning.  However,  his  fucceeding  fer- 
vices  fuificiently  atoned  for  this  mittake,  the  greateft  execution 
done  on  the  flying  Spaniards  being  performed  by  the  fquadrori 
Camden^s  under  his  command.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Spaniards, 
Annals,  notwithftanding  their  lofs  was  fo  great,  and  their  defeat  (6 
f  •  5^5*  notorious,  took  great  pains  to  propagate  falfe  ftories,  which 
in  fome  pllices  gained  fo  much  credit  as  to  hide  their  {hame. 
This  provoked  the  Englifh,  and  none  more  than  Drake,  who' 
boldly  withftood  their  lyes  in  the  following  manner  :  "  They 
<t  were  not  afhamed,  fays  he,  to  publifh,  in  fundry  languages, 
*'  in  print,  great  victories  in  words,  which  they  pretended  to 
*'  have  obtained  againft  this  realm ;  and  fpread  the  fame  in  a 
*'  moft  falfe  fort  over  all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  elfe- 
*'  where.  When,  fliortly  after,  it  was  happily  manifefted  in 
**  very  deed  to  all  nations,  how  their  navy,  which  they  ter- 

"  med 
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**  med  invincible,  confifting  of  140  fall  offhips,  not  oniy  ot 
^'  their  own  kingdoin,  but  ftrengthencd  with  the  greateft  ar- 
*'  gofics,  Portugal  caracks,  Florentines,  and  large  hulks  of 
*«  other  countries,  were,  by  thirty  of  her  majefty's  own  Ihips 
*'  of  war,  and  a  few  of  our  own  merchants,  by  the  wife,  va- 
*'  liant,  and  advantageous  conduct  of  the  lord  Charles  How- 
"  ard,  high-admiral  of  England,  beaten  and  ihuffled  together 
*'  even  from  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  firft  to  Portland,  where 
*'  they  fhamefully  left  don  Pedro  de  Valdez  with  his  mighty 
*'  fhip ;  from  Portland  to  Calais,  where  they  loft  Hugh  de 
"  Moncado,  with  the  gallies  of  which  he  was  captain ;  and 
*'  from  Calais,  driven  with  fquibs  from  their  anchors,  were 
"  chaced  out  of  the  fight  of  England,  round  about  Scotland 
"  and  Ireland.  Where,  for  the  fympathy  of  their  religion, 
"  hoping  to  find  fuccour  and  afliftance,  a  great  part  of  them 
"  were  cruflied  againft  the  rocks;  and  thofe  others  that  landed, 
*'  being  very  many  in  number,  were  notwithftanding  broken, 
"  (lain,  and  taken ;  and  fo  fent  from  village  to  village,  cou- 
"  pled  in  halters,  to  be  (hipped  into  England,  where  her  ma- 
"  jefty,  of  her  princely  and  invincible  difpofition,  difdaining 
'*  to  p«t  them  to  death,  and  fcorning  either  to  retain  or  e«- 
''  tertain  them,  they  were  all  fent  back  again  to  their  coun- 
•■'  tries,  to  witnefs  and  recount  the  worthy  atchievement  of 
"  their  invincible  and  dreadful  navy.  Of  which  the  number 
"  of  foldiers,  the  fearful  burden  of  their  ihips,  the  comman- 
"  ders  names  of  every  fquadron,  with  all  their  magazines  of 
''  provifions,  were  put  in  print,  as  an  army  and  navy  irrefifti- 
*'  ble  and  difdaining  prevention :  with  all  which  their  great 
*'  terrible  oftentation,  they  did  not,  in  all  their  failing  round 
"  about  England,  fo  much  a5  fmk  or  take  one  (hip,  bark, 
*'  pinnace,  or  coek-boat  of  ours;,  or  ever  burnt  fo  much  as  one 
"  (heepcote  on  this  land.'*  We  have  been  at  the  pains  of  Stn-pe's 
tranfcribing  this,  to  fhew  the  reader  that  Drake  carried  a  pen  -^""^l^* 
as  well  as  a  fword,  which  he  knew  how  to  draw  upon  occa-  p^  "  jj 
fion ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen, 
within  fo  narrow  a  compafs,  a  more  full,  a  more  p'^rfpicuous, 
a  more  fplrited  relation,  than  this.  It  may  be  proplr  to  ob- 
fcrvc,  that  a  little  before  this  formidable  Spanifli  armament 
put  to  fea,  the  ambafTador  of  his  catholic  majefty  had  the  con- 
fidence to  propound  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  Latin  verfe,  the 
terms  upon  which  fhe  might  hope  for  peace ;  which,  with  an 
Englifh  tranflation  by  dr.  Fuller,  we  will  infert  in  this  place,  Holyftkrt;, 
bccaufe  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Weft-Indies  makes  a-  part  P*  3°3- 
of  this  meflage.     The  verfes  are  thefe  :• 

T© 
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Te  veto  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas : 
Qu?e  Dracus  eripult  nunc  reftituantur  oportct ' 
Quas  pater  evertit  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  : 
Relligio  Papse  fac  reftituatur  ad  unguem. 

*'  Thefe  to  you  are  our  commands, 
«  Send  no' help  to  th' Netherlands  : 
"  Of  the  treafure  took  by  Drake, 
"  Reftitution  you  muft  make  : 
*'  And  thofe  abbies  build  anew, 
<'  Which  your  father  overthrew  : 
"  If  for  any  peace  you  hope, 
«  In  all  points  reftore  the  pope." 

The  queen's  extempore  return. 

Ad  Grsecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  calendas. 

"  Worthy  king^  know  this  your  will, 
<'  At  Latter-Lammas  we'll  fulfil. 

In  the  year  1589,  fir  Francis  Drake  commanded  as  admiral 
the  fleet  fent  to  reftore  don  Antonio,  king  of  Portugal,  the 
command  of  the  land-forces  being  given  to  fir  John  Norris  : 
but  they  v^ere  hardly  got  to  fea,  before  the  commanders  dif- 
fered, and  fo  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  The  war  with 
Spain  continuing,  a  more  effectual  expedition  was  undertaken 
by  fir  John  Hawkins  and  fir  Francis  Drake,  againft  their  fet- 
tlements  in  the  Weft  Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  made  du- 
ring the  v\rhole  courfe  of  it :  but  the  commanders  here  again 
not  agreeing  about  the  plan,  this  alfo  did  not  turn  out  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  as  was  expected.  All  ^difficulties,  before  thefe  two 
laft  expeditions,  had  given  way  to  the  fkill  and  fortune  of 
fir  Francis  Drake ;  which  probably  was  the  reafon,  why  he 
did  not  bear  thefe  difappointments  fo  well,  as  he  otherwife 
would  haVe  done.  A  ftrong  fenfe  of  them  is  fuppofed  to 
have  thVown  him  into  a  melancholy,  which  occafioned  a 
bloody  flux  ;  and  of  this  he  died  on  board  his  own  fhip,  near 
the  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  28th 
of  January  1595-6.  "  He  conceived,  fays  a  certain  writer, 
*'  that  expedation,  a  mercilefs  ufurer,  computing  each  day 
"  fince  his  departure,  exadted  an  intereft  and  return  of  ho- 
''  nour  and  profit,  proportionable  to  his  great  preparations, 
"  and  tranfcending  his  former  atchievemeats.     He  faw,  that 

««  all 
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^^  all  the  good,  which  he  had  done  in  this  Voyage,  confiftcd  in 

*^  the  evil  he  had  done  to  the  Spaniards   afar  off,  whereof 

*'  he  could  prefent  but  fmall  vifible  fruits  in  England.     Thefe 

*'  apprehenfions  accompanying,  if  not  caufing,  the  difeafe  of 

*'  the  flux,  wrought  his  fudden  death  j  and  licknefs  did  not 

"  fo  much  untie  his  cloaths,  as  forrow  did  rend  at  once  the 

''  robe  of  his  mortality  afunder.     He  lived  by  the  fea,  died  on 

*'  it,  and  was  buried  in  it."     His  death  was  lamented  by  the  FuHer^s 

whole  nation,  and  particularly  by  his  countrymen,  who  had  ^o^y  ^^^^# 

great  reafon  to  love  him  from  the  circumftallces  of  his  private    '    "* 

life,   as  well  as  to  efteem  him   in  his  public  character.     He 

was  elected  burgefs  for  the  town  of  Boffiney,  alias  Tintagalj 

in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  27th  parliament  of  queen 

Elizabeth ;  and  for  Plymouth  in  Devonfhire,  in  the  35th  of 

the  fame  reign.     This  town  had  very  particular  obligations  to 

him  :  for,  in  the  year  1587,  he  undertook  to  bring  water  into 

it,  through  the  want  of  which,  till  then,  it  had  been  grie- 

voufly  diftreffed :-  and  he  performed  it  by  conducing  thither  a 

ftream  from  fprings  at  eight  miles  diftance,  that  is  to  fay,  in  a 

ftrait  line :  for  in  the  manner  he  brought  it,  the  courfe  of  it 

runs  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  low  of  ftatufe  buf  well  fttj  had  a  Stowe^s 
broad  open  cheft,  a  very  round  head,  his  hair  of  a  fine  brown,  Annals,  p. 
his  beard  full  and  comely^  his  eyes  large  and  clear,  of  a  fair    °  ' 
complexion,  with  a  frefh^  chearful,  and  very  engaging  coun- 
tenance.    As  navigation  had  been  his  whole  ftudy,  fo  he  un-  duller  and 
derftood  it  thoroughly^   and  was   a   perfect   malter  In  every    '°*^^' 
branch,  efpecially  in  aftronomy,  and  in  the  application  thereof 
to  the  art  of  failing.     He  had  the  happinefs  to  live  under  the 
reign  of  a   princefs,  who   never  failed  id  diftinguifh  merit, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  reward  it*     He  was  always  her  fa- 
vourite;  and  (he  gave  an  uncommon  proof  of  it,  in  regard  to 
a   quarrel  he  had  with  his  countryman  fir  Bernard  Drake, 
whofe  arms  fir  Francis  afluming,  the  other  was  fo  provoked  at 
it,  that  he  gave  him  a  box  an  the  ear.     Upon  this,  the  queen 
took  up  the  quarrelj  and  gave  fir  Francis  a  new  ^at,  which 
is   thus   enibIa;&oned  :  "  fable  a  fefs  wavy  betweei>two  pole 
"  ftars  argent,"  and  for  his  creft,  "  a  (hip  on  a  globe  under 
*'  ruff,"  held  by  a  cable,  with   a  hand   out  of  the  clouds, 
cr/er  it  this  motto,  "  auxilio  divinoj"  underneath,  "  fie  parvis 
*'  magna j"  in  the  rigging  whereof  is  hung  up  by   the  heels 
'^  a  wivern,  gules  " ;    which   was   the  arms   of  fir   Bernard 
Drake.     Her  maiefty's  kindaefs  however  did  not  extend  be-  Prince's 
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yond  the  grave ;  for  fhc  fuffered  his  brother  Thomas  Drak^, 
whom  he  made  his  heir,  to  be  profecuted  for  a  pretended  debt 
to  the  crown  ;  which  profecution  hurt  him  a  good  deal.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  fir  Francis  died  without  iflue,  but  not  a 
bachelor,  as  fome  authors  have  written  ;  for  he  left  behind 
him  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  ible  heirefs  of  fir 
George  Sydenham  in  the  county  of  Devon,  knight,  who  af- 
terwards married  William  Courteney,  Efq;    of  Pawderham 

frlncr,        Caftle  in  the  fame  county. 

p.  244. 

ronetage,  DRAKE  (James)    a  celebrated   political  writer   and 

vol.  I.    p.  phyfician,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1667  ;  and, 
^^^'  at  feventcen  years  of  age,  was  admitted  a  member  of  that 

univerfity,  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  uncom- 
mon parts  and  ingenuity.     Some  time  before  the  revolution, 
he  took   a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  after  that  a  mailer's  ; 
but,  going  to  London  in  the  year  1693,  and  difcovering  a 
particular  genius  to  the  fludy  of  phyfic,  he*  was  encouraged  in 
the   purfuit  of  it  by  fir  Thomas  Millington,  and  the  moft 
eminent  members  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     In  the  year 
1696,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty:  and  was 
foon  after  ele6led  fellow   of  the  royal  fociety,  as  likewife  of 
the  college  of  phyficians.     But  whether  his   own   inclination 
led  him,  or  whether  he  did  it  purely  to  fupply  the  defeats  of 
a  fortune,  which  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  him  a  proper  equi- 
page as  a  phyfician  in  town,  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing  for 
the  bookfellers.     In  the  year  1697,  he  was  concerned  in  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Commendatory  verfes 
'^  upon  the  author  of  Prince  Arthur  and  King  Arthur.""     In 
1702,  he  publifhed  in  8vo.  "  The  hiftory  of  the  laft  parlia- 
*'  ment,  begun  at  Weftminfter  the  loth  day  of  February  m 
«'  the    1 2th  year  of  king  William,   A.  D.    1700."      This 
created  him  Tome  trouble  :  for  the  houfe  of  lords,  thinking  it 
reflected  too  feverely  on  the  memory  of  king  William,  fum- 
moned  the  author  before  them  in  May  1 702,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  prolt?cuted  by  the  attorney-general  ;  who  brought  him  to 
a  trial,  ^'at  which  he  was  acquitted  the  year  following.     The 
pailage  that  gave  offence  is  in  the  preface,  and  runs  thus  : 
*'  And  perhaps  there  was  a  third  thing  in  profpe6l,  of  deeper 
''  reach  than  all  thefe,  which  was,  that  fhould  it  have  plearfed 
"  God,  for  our  fins,  to  have  fnatched  from  us   the  king,  of  a 
«  fudden,  by  chance  of  war,  or  other  fatal  accident/  during 
"  the  tumult  of  arms  abroad,  and  the  civil  diforders  they  had 

*^  raifed 
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^*  raifed  amongft  us  at  home,  and  a  numerous,  corrupt,  and 
«'  liceutious  party  throughout  the  nation,  from  which  the 
*'  houfe  of  commons  was  fometimes  not  free  :  they  might  eh- 
*'  tertain  hopes,  from  the  advantage  of  being  at  the  helm, 
*'  and  the  affiitance  of  their  rabble,  to  have  put  in  pradtice 
*'  their  ov^n  fchemes,  and  to  have  given  us  a  new  model  of 
*'  government  of  their  own  proje6lion  ;  and  fo  to  have  pro- 
"  cured  to  themfelves  a  lading  impunity,  and  to  have  mounted 
*'  their  own  beaft  the  rabble,  and  driven  the  foBer  part  of  the 
*'  nation  like  cattle  before  them.  That  this  is  no  conjedlure, 
*'  will  readily  appear  to  any  confidering  perfons,  from  the 
*'  treatment  her  royal  highnefs  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  the 
*'  heirefs  apparent  to  the  crown,  met  with  all  along  from  them 
*'  and  their  party.  They  were  not  contented  to  fhew  her  a 
*'  cdnftant  negle6l  and  flight  themfelves,  but  their  whole 
*'  party  were  inftru<5led,  not  to  treat  her  with  difrefpe6^,  but 
*'  with  fpite.  They  were  bufy  to  traduce  her  with  falfe  and 
*'  fcandalous  afperfions ;  and  fo  far  they  carried  the  affront, 
^'  as  to  make  her  at  one  time  the  common  fubjedl  of  the  tittle- 
•«  tattle  of  almoft  every  coffee-houfe  and  drawing-room ; 
"  which  they  promoted  with  as  much  zeal,  application,  and 
*'  venom,  as  if  a  bill  of  exclufion  had  then  been  on  the  anvil, 
*'  and  thefe  were  the  introdiidory  ceremonies.". 

In  the  year  1704,  being  diffatisfied  with  the  rejection  of  thfe  ♦ 

bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity,  and  with  the  difgrace  of 
fome  of  his  friends  who  were  fticklers  for  it,  he  wrote,  in 
concert  with  mr.  Foley,  member  of  Parliament  for  Ipfwich, 
«'  The  Memorial  of  the  church  of  England  :  humbly  offered 
^'  to  the  confideration  of  all  true  lovers  of  our  church  and 
conftitution,"  in  8vo.  The  lord  treafurer-  Godolphin,  and 
the  other  great  officers  of  the  crown  in  the  Whig  interefl, 
therein  feverely  reflected  on,  were  fo  highly  offended  at  the 
publication  of  it,  that  they  reprefented  it  to  the  queen  as  an 
infult  upon  her  honour,  and  intimation  that  the  church  was  in 
danger  under  her  adminiflration.  Accordingl;:>  her  majefly 
took  notice  of  it,  in  her  fpeech  to  the  enfuing  parliament, 
upon  the  27th  of  Odober  1705;  and  was  addreffed  by  both 
houfes  upon  that  occafion.  Soon  after,  the  queen,  at  the  pe- 
tition of  the  houfe  of  commons,  put  out  a  proclamation  for 
difcovering  the  author  of  the  Memorial :  but  no  difcovery 
could  be  made.  The  parliament  was  not  the  only  body,  that 
fliewed  their  refentment  to  this  book;  for,  on  the  3ifl  of 
Augufl,  the  grand  jury  of  the  city  of  London  having  prefented 
it  at  the  feffions,  as  a  falfe,  fcandajous,  and  traiterous  libel, 
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it  was  forthwith  burnt  in  the  fight  of  the  court  then  fittiilg;^ 
and  the  Tuefday  following  before  the  Royal  Exchange,  by 
the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  But  though  dr.  Drake 
then  efcaped,  yet  as  he  was  very  much  fufpeiled  of  being  the 
author  of  that  book,  and  had  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  upon 
other  accounts  to  fome  perfons  then  in  power,  occafions  were 
fought  to  rurn  him  if  poffible  :  and  a  news-paper,  he  was  pub- 
Jiftiing  at  that  time  under  the  title  of  Mercurius  Politicus,  af- 
forded his  enemies  the  pretence  they  wanted.  For  theyj 
taking  exception  at  fome  pallages  therein,  profecuted  him  in 
the  Qiieen's-bench  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1706.  His 
cafe  was  argued  at  the  bar  of  that  court  on  the  30th  of  April ; 
when,  upon  a  flaw  in  the  information,  the  trial  was  adjourned, 
and  in  November  following  the  dodor  was  acquitted  ;  but  the 
government  brought  a  writ  of  error.  The  feverity  of  this 
profecution,  joined  to  repeated  difappointments  and  ill  ufage 
from  fome  of  hk  party^  is  fuppofcd  to  have  flung  the  doftor 
into  a  fever,  of  which  he  died  at  Weftminfter,  on  the  2d  of 
March  1706-7,  not  without  violent  exclamations  againil  the 
rigour  of  his  profecutors. 

Befides  the  performances  already  mentioned,  he  made  an 
Englifh  tranflation  of  Herodotus,  which  was  never  publifhed^ 
He  wrote  a  comedy,-  called,  "  The  Sham-Lawyer,  or  the 
''  Lucky  Extravagant : "  which  was  aded  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  1697.  It  is  chiefly  borrowed  from  two  of  Fletcher's  plays, 
namely,  the  Spanifh  Curate,  and  Wit  without  Money,  He 
was  the  editor  of  '*  Hiftoria  Anglo-ScotiCa  :  or,,  an  impartial 
^^  hifl:ory  of  all  that  happened  between  the  kings  and  king- 
*'  doms  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
*'  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
«'  zabeth."  Lond.  1703,  8vo.  In  the  dedication  he  fays, 
that,  ''  upon  a  diligent  revifal,  in  order  if  poffible  to  difcover 
*'  the  name  of  the  author,  and  the  age  of  his  writing,  he 
*•'  found,  that  it  was  written  in,  or  at  leafl:  not  finiftied  till,- 

.  '-^  the  tim(^of  king  Charles  I  :  "  But  he  fays  nothing  more  of 
the  manufcript,  nor  how  it  came  kito  his  hands.  But  what- 
ever merit  there  might  be  in  dr.  Drake's  political  writings,  or 
however  they  might  diflinguifti  him  in  his  life-thne,  he  is 
chiefly  known   now   by  his  medical  works  :  by  that  ''  New 

.  ♦'  fyftem  of  anatomy  "  particularly,  which  was  fin ifhed  a  little 
before  his  deceafe,  and  publifhed  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by 
W.  Wagfl:affe,  M.  D.  and  reader  of  anatomy  at  Surgeons- 
hall.  Dr.  WagflafFe  tells  us,  that  dr.  Drake  "  eminently 
*'  excelled  in  giving  the  mionak  of  things>  and  inquiring 

^'  into- 
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^*  into  the  nature  and  caufes  of  phaenomena. — He  does  not, 

*'  fays  he,  behave  himfelf  like  a  mere  defcriber  of  the  parts, 

^'  but  like  an  unprejudiced  inquirer  into  nature,  and  an  ab- 

*'  iblute  mafter  of  his  profelTion.     And  if  dr.  Lower  has  been 

"  fo  much  and  fo  defervedly  efteemed  for  his  folution  of  the 

*'  fyftole  of  the  heart,  dr,  Drake,  by  accounting  for  the  dia- 

''  ftole,  ought  certainly  to  be  allowed  his  fhare  of  reputation, 

^'  and   to   be   admitted  as  a  partner  of  his  glory."     A  fecond 

edition  of  this  work  was  publifhedin  1717,  in  two  volumes  in 

8vo ;  and  an  appendix  in   1728,    in  8vo,  which  is  ufually 

bound  up  with  the  fecond  volume.     The  plates,  which  are 

very   numerous,    are  accurately  drawn   and  well  engraved. 

They  are  taken,  fome  of  them,  from  Swammerdam.     Dr. 

Prake  put  notes  to  the  Engiifh  tranflation  of  Le  Clerc's  hiftory 

of  phyfic,  printed  at  London  in  1699,  Bvo  :  and  there  is  alfo, 

in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa6tions,  "  A  difcourfe  of  his  con- 

*'  cerning  fome  influence  of  refpiration  on  the  motion  of  the  No.  281; 

^'  heart  hitherto  unobferved." 

"  The  Memorial  of  the  church  of  England,"  &c.  was  re- 
printed in  8vo,  in  the  year  1711 :  to  which  is  added,  an  in- 
troductory preface,  containing  the  life  and  death  of  the  author  j 
from  which  this  prefent  account  is  chiefly  drawn. 

DRAYTON  (Michael)  an  eminent  Engllfh  poet, 
was  born  at  Harfhull,  in  the  parifh  of  Atherfton  in  the  county 
of  Warwick,  in  the  year  1563.     His  family  was  ancient,  and 
originally  defcended  from  the  town  of  Drayton  in  Leicefter-  Burton's 
fhire,  which  gave  name  to  his  progenitors,  as  a  learned  an-  defcription 
tiquary  of  his  acquaintance  has  recorded:  but  his  parents  r^- ^I'^^^^^n' 
moving  into  Warwickfhire,  our  poet  was  born  there.     When  the  town  of 
he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  he  appears  to  have  been  page  tol^''^y^°"- 
fome  perfbn  of  honour,  as  we  colledt  from  his  own  words  :  Drayton's 
and,  for  his  learning  at  that  time,  it  appears  pretty  evidently  elegies.  In 
in  the  fame  place,  that  he  could  then  conftrue  his  Cato,  and  ^^  7- Rc^^ 
fome  other  little  collections  of  fentences.     It  appears  too,  thzt  noids!  o7^ 
he  was  then  anxious  to  know,  *'  what  kind  of  Itr^nge  crea-  poets  and 
tures  poets  were  ? "   and  defired  his  tutor  of  all  tniiigs,  that  V^^^^Y* 
if  poffiblc  ''  he  would  make  him  a  poet."     He  was  fome  time 
^  Itudent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  though  we  do  not 
find,  that  he  took  any  degree  there,  yel:  it  is  conceived,  that 
mr.  Wood  ought  to  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  Ox- 
ford writers,  from  the   authority  of  our   poet's  intimate  ac-  choice  po« 
c^uaintance  fir  Aflon  Cokain,  in  the  following  lines ;  ems,  &c. ' 

by  fir  Afton 
8vo.        ■" 
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*'  Oxford,  our  other  academy,  you 
*'  Full  worthy  muft  acknowledge  of  your  view ; 
*'  Here  fmooth-tongu'd  Drayton  was  infpired  by 
*'  Mnernofyne's  manifold  progeny.  " 

In  the  year  1588,  he  feems,  from  his  own  defcriptionof  the 
Spanifh  invafion,  to  have  been  a  fpe^ator  at  Dover  of  its  de- 
feat ;  and  might  poilibly  be  engaged  in  fome  military  port  or 
employment  there,  as  we  find  fome  rnention  of  his  being  well 
fpoken  of  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  army.     He   took  delight 
very  early,  as  we  have  feen,  in  the  ftudy  of  poetry  ;  and  was 
eminent  for  his  talent  in  this  way,  nine  or  ten  years  before 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  if  not  fomething   fooner.     In 
the  year  1593,  he  publifhed  a  colled^ion   of  paftorals,  under 
the  title  of,  "  Idea  :  the  fhepherd's  garland,  fafliioned  in  nine 
*'  eclogues ;  with  Rowland's  facrifice  to  the  nine  mufus.''  4to, 
dedicated  to  mr.  Robert   Dudley.     This  *'  Shepherd's  gar- 
*'  land'*  is  the  fame  with  what  was  afterwards  reprinted  with 
emendations  by  our  author  in  16 19,  folio,  under  the  title  of 
*'  Paftorals,    containing    eclogues :      with    the    man  in  the 
f'  moon."     It  is  remarkable,  that  the  folio  edition  of  Dray- 
ton's works,  printed  at  London  in   1748,  though  the  title- 
page  profefTes  to  give  them  all,  does  not  contain  this  part  of 
tl^em.     Soon   after   he  publifhed   fome   of  thofe   grave   and 
weighty  poems,   which  have  rendered  him  moft  memorable, 
and  beft  fupported  his  fame  with  pofterity.     His   "  Barons 
*'  wars"  and  '^England's  heroical  epiftles  "  ;  his  "  Down- 
*'  falls  of  Robert  of  Normandy,   Matilda  and  Gavefton"; 
were  all  written  before  the  year  1598  :  for  which,  and  for  his 
perfonal  qualifications,  he  was  highly  celebrated  at  that  time, 
and  diftinguifhed  not  only  as  a  great  genius,  but  as  a  good 
man.     He  was  exceedingly  efteemed  by  his  contemporaries  : 
and  mr.  William  Burton,    the   learned  antiquarian,    in  the 
place  above  referred  to,  after  calling  mr.  Drayton  his  <<  near 
*'  countrymen  and  old  acquaintance,"  adds  further  of  him, 
that,  "  tl\;;'ugh  thofe  Tranfalpines  account  us  Tramontani, 
"  rude  and  barbarous,  holding  our  brains  fo  frozen,  dull,  and 
<'  barren,  that  they  can  afford  no  inventions  or  conceits,  yet 
f*  may  he  compare  either  with  their  old  Dante,  Petrarch,  or 
♦'  Boccace,    or    their    neoteric    Marinella,    Pignatello,    or 
**  Stigliano.     But  why,    fays  Burton,  fhould  I  go  about  to 
<'  commend  him,  whofe  own  works  and  vi^orthinefs  have  fuf- 
'^  iicienti'y  extolled  to  the  world  i " 

Draytcr< 
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Drayton  was  one  of  the  foremoft  of  Apollo's  train  in  En- 
gland, who  welcomed  his  majefty  James  I.  to  his  Britiih  do- 
minions, with  a  "congratulatory  poem,"  &c.  1603,  4to : 
jmd  how  this  very  poem,  through  llrange  ill  luck,  might 
have  proved  hisTuin,  but  for  his  patient  and  prudent  condudt 
under  the  indignity,  he  has,  with  as  much  freedom  as  was 
then  convenient,  informed  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Poly-Olbion, 
and  in  his  epiftje  to  mr,  George  Sandys  among  his  elegies. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  unwelcome  reception  this  poem  met 
with  might  deter  him  from  attempting  to  raife  nimfelf  at 
court.  In  the  year  16 13,  he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  his 
Poly-Olbion  :  by  which  Greek  title,  fignifyihg  very  happy, 
he  denotes  England  ;  as  the  ancient  name  of  Albion  is  by 
fome  derived  from  Olbion,  happy.  It  is  a  chrorographical 
defcription  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  forefts,  caftles.  Sec.  in  Selden's 
this  iiland,  intermixed  with  the  remarkable  antiquities,  rari-  JT^oibfon^ 
ties,  and  commodities  thereof.  The  firft  part  is  dedicated  to  p.  ig, 
prince  Henry,  by  whofe  encouragement  it  was  written  ;  and 
there  is  a  pidlure  at  full  length  of  that  hopeful  prince,  in  a 
military  pofture,  exercifjng  his  pike.  He  had  fhewed  Dray- 
ton fom.e  fingular  marks  of  his  favour,  and  feems  to  have  ad- 
mitted him  as  one  of  his  poetical  penfioners  ;  but  dying,  be- 
fore the  book  was  publifhed,  our  poet  loft  the  benefit  of  his 
patronage.  There  are  eighteen  fongs  in  this  volume,  illu- 
ftrated  with  the  learned  notes  of  mr.  Selden  ;  and  there  are 
maps  before  every  fong,  wherein  the  cities,  mountains,  forefts, 
rivers,  &c.  are  reprefented  by  the  figure^  of  men  and  women. 
His  metre  of  twelve  fyllables  being  now  antiquated,  it  h 
quoted  more  for  the  hiftory  than  the  poetry  in  it ;  and  in  that 
refpe£l  is  fo  very  exa6t,  that,  as  Bifhop  Nicholfon  obferves, 
*'  Drayton's  Poly-Olbion  affords  a  much  truer  account  of  this 
^'  kingdom,  and  the  dominion  of  Wales,  than  could  well  be  Engliih  Lift, 
*«  expeded  from  the  pen  of  a  poet.  It  is  interwoven  with  ^'^"*-  P  5« 
many  £ne  epifodes  :  of  the  conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  the  Ro-  fohj/'^^  * 
mans ;  of  the  coming  of  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the 
Normans,  with  an  account  of  their  kings ;  of  En^lifh  war- 
riors, navigators,  faints,  and  of  the  civil  wars  of  England,  &c. 
This  volume  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1622,  with  the  fecon4 
part,  or  continuation  of  twelve  fongs  more,  making  thirty  in 
the  whole,  and  dedicated  to  prince  Charles,  to  whom  he  gives 
Jiopes  of  beftowing  the  like  pains  upon  Scotland, 

In  the  year  1626,  we  find  him  ftiled  poet  laureat,  in  ^ 
copy  of  his  own  verfes,  written  in  commendation  of  Abra- 
ham Holland,  and  prefixed  to  the  pofthumous  poems  of  that: 
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author.  It  is  probable,  that  the  appellation  of  poet  laureat 
was  not  formerly  confined  fb  ftriilly,  as  it  is  now,  to  his  ma- 
jelly's  fervant,  known  by  that  title,  wh6  is  prefumed  to  have 
been  at  that  time  Ben  Johnfon ;  becaufe  we  £nd  it  given  to 
others  only  as  a  diftinciioii  of  their  excellency  in  the  art  of 
poetry  ;  to  mr.  George  Sandys  particularly,  who  was  our  au- 
thor's friend.  So  again,  the  print  of  mr.  Drayton,  before  the 
firft  volume  of  his  works  in  folio,  has  a  wreath  of  bays  above 
his  head,  and  fo  has  his  bull  in  Weflminller-Abbey  :  yet 
when  we  find,  that  the  pcurtraits  of  Joiliua  S3dvefter,  John 
Owen,  and  others,  who  never  had  any  grant  of  the  poet  lau- 
reat's  place,  are  as  formally  crowned  with  laurel,  as  thofe 
who  really  poflelfed  it,  we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  no- 
thing more  was  meant  by  it,  than  merely  a  compliment.  Be- 
fides,  as  to  Drayton,  he  tells  us  himfelf,  in  hisdedication  to 
Edit,  1619,  fir  William  Afton  of  ^^  The  Owl,"  that  "he  leaves  the  laurel  to 
^9lio,  cc  tj^Qfg  ^}^Q  y^j^y  ]Qok  after  it."     In  the  year  1627,  was  pub- 

lilhed  the  fccond  volume  of  his  poems  :  containing  his  "  Battle 
'«  of  Agincourt,"  his  '^  Miferies  of  queen  Margaret,"  his 
<'  Court  of  fairies,"  his  "  Quell  of  Cynthia,"  his  "  Shep- 
«  herd's  Syrena,",  his  «  Elegies,"  alfo,  "  The  Moon- Calf,'' 
which  is  a  llrong  fatire  upon  the  mafculine  afFe£latIons  of  wo- 
men, and  the  effeminate  difguifes  of  the  men,  in  thofe  times. 
The  elegies  are  twelve  in  number,  though  there  are  but  eight 
reprinted  in  the  edition  of  1748.  In  the  year  1630,  he  pub- 
lifned  another  volume  of  poems  in  4t05  intitled,  "  The 
''  Mufes  Elizium  : "  with  three  divine  poems  "  On  Noah's 
^^  flood,  Mofcs's  birth  and  miracles,  and  David  and  Goliah." 
Thefe  diyine  poems  are  not  reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  hi^ 
works. 

Drayton  died  in  the  year  1631,  and  was  burled  ip  Well- 
minller-Abbey  amongft  the  poets.     A  handfome  table  monu- 
ment of  blue  marble  was  raifed  over  his  grave  the  fame  year, 
and  is  adorned  with  his  effigies  in  bullo,  laureated.     On  one 
fide  is  a  creft  of  Minerva's  cap,  and  Pegafus  in  an  efcutcheon 
Stowe^s  fur-  qj^  t;^^  othef:  The  epitaph,  which  was  written  in  letters  of  gold 
don,^.  -63.'  ^pon.  his  ^xionument,  is  faid  to  have  had  Bqxx  Johnfon  for  it§ 
edit.  163-?,   author,  and  runs  as  follows  ;  , 

folio— Dart'q  ' 

anth.''"of  •'  ^^^  pious  marble,  let  thy  readers  know, 

Weftminfler  "  What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe 

Abbey,  vol.  «  ^o  Drayton's  name;  whole  facred  dull 

^'  We  rccprnm^nd  unto  thy  trufl; ; 
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^*  Prote6l  his  memory,  and  preferve  his  ftory, 
♦•*^  Remain  a  lading  monument  of  his  glory : 

<'  And  when  thy  ruins  Ihall  difclaim 

*'  To  be  the  treafurer  of  his  name  : 

^'  His  name  that  cannot  fade  fhall  be 

*'  An  everlailing  monument  to  thee, 

DRELINCOURT  (Charles)  minifler  of  the 
church  of  Paris,  and  a  very  extraordinary  man,  was  born 
upon  the  I  oth  of  July  1595,  at  Sedan  ;  where  his  father,  who 
was  well  defcen,ded,  had  a  confiderable  poil.  He  pafled  BavVs 
through  the  ftudy  of  polite  literatyre  and  divinity  at  Sedan,  ^^^^* 
but  was  fent  to  Saumur,  to  go  through  a  courfe  of  philofophy 
there  under  prpfeflbr  Duncan.  He  was  admitted  minifter 
in  the  year  161^,  and  difcharged  his  function  near  Langres, 
till  he  was  called  by  the  church  of  Paris  in  March  1620.  He 
had  all  the  qualifica;:ions  requifite  to  a  great  minifter.  His 
fermons  w^ere  very  edifying :  he  was  incomparably  well  fkilled 
in  comforting  the  fick;  and  he  managed  the  aiFairs  of  the 
church  with  fuch  fkill  and  fuccefs,  that  he  never  failed  of  bcr 
Ing  confulted  upon  every  important  pccafion.  The  fervices  he 
did  the  church  by  his  pen  are  exceedingly  great  and  numerous, 
"whether  w^e  conlider  his  books  of  devotion,  or  thofe  of  con- 
troverfy.  His  firft  efl'ay  w^as  "  A  Treatife  of  preparation  for 
f  the  Lord's  fupper."  This,  and  his  «  Catechifm,"  his 
^'  Short  view  of  controverfies,"  and  his  "  Confolations  againfr 
^'  the  fears  of  death,"  have,  of  all  his  works,  been  the  mofi: 
frequently  reprinted.  Some  of  them,  his  book  upon  death  in 
particular,  have  palfed  through  above  forty  editions  ;  and  have 
been  tranflated  into  fevcral  languages,  as  High  Dutch,  Low 
Dutch,  Italian,  and  Englifh.  His  "  Charitable  vifits,"  ia 
five  volumes,  have  ferved  for  a  continual  confolation  to  private 
perfons,  and  for  a  fource  of  materials  and  model  to  minilkrs. 
He  publiflied  three  volumes  of  fermons,  in  which,  as  in  all 
the  forementioned  pieces,  there  is  a  wonderful  vein  of  pietv, 
that  is  very  afFccijng  to  religious  minds.  His  controverfial 
works  are,  "  The  Jubilee  :  The  Roman  Combat  ?  The  Je- 
^'  fuit's  owl :  An  Anfwer  to  father  CoulHn:  Difputeswith  the 
^'  Bifhop  of  Bellai,  concerning  the  honour  due  to  the  holy  vir- 
*'  gin:  An  Anfwer  to  LaMilleticre :  Dialogues  againft  the  mif- 
f '  fionaries,  in  feveral  volumes :  The  Falie  paftor  convided  : 
♦J  The  Falfe  face  of  antiquity  :  The  Pretended  nullities  of 
♦<  the  reformation  :  An  Anfwer  to  prince  Erneft  of  Hefle: 
^  An  Anfwer  to  the  ipeech  of  the  clergy  fpoken  by  the  arch- 

^''  bifhop. 
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*«  bifliop  of  Sens :  A  Defence  of  Calvin."  He  wrote  fomc 
letters,  which  have  been  printed :  one  to  the  duchefs  of  Tre- 
mouille,  upon  her  hufband's  revolt  from  the  proteftant  religion; 
one  of  confolation,  addrefled  to  madam  de  la  Tabariere  ;  one 
■ftpon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II,  king  of  Great-Britain  j 
fome  upon  the  Englifti  epifcopacy,  &c.  He  published  alfo 
certain  prayers,  fome  of  which  were  made  for  the  king, 
others  for  the  queen,  and  others  for  the  dauphin.  Mr.  Bayle 
•tells  us,  that  what  he  wrote  againft  the  church  of  Rome  con- 
firmed the  proteftants  more,  than  can  be  exprefled  :  for  with 
the  arms,  v^ith  which  he  furnifhed  them,  fuch  as  wanted  the 
advantage  of  learning,  were  enabled  to  oppofe  the  monks  and 
parifh  priefts,  and  to  contend  with  the  miilionarics.  His 
writings  made  him  confidered,  as  the  fcouro;e  of  the  papifts  ; 
yet,  like  monfieur  Claude,  he  was  much  efteemed  and  even 
beloved  by  them.  For  it  was  well  known,  that  he  had  an 
eafy  accefs  to  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  the  iirft  prefident,  the 
king's  advocate,  and  the  civil  lieutenant ;  though  he  never 
made  any  other  ufe  of  his  intereft  with  them,  than  to  alTift  the 
afflidled  churches.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  great  per- 
fons  of  his  own  religion;  by  the  duke  de  la  Force,  the  mar- 
ftals  Chatillon,  Gafcon,  Turenne,  and  by  the  duchefs  of 
Tremouille.  They  fent  for  him  to  their  palaces,  and  ho- 
noured him  from  time  to  time  with  their  vifits.  Foreign 
princes  and  noblemen,  the  ambafladors  of  England  and  France, 
did  the  fame  ;  and  he  was  particularly  efteemed  by  the  houfe 
of  Hefl'e,  as  appears  from  the  books  he  dedicated  to  the 
princes  and  princefles  of  that  name.  He  died  upon  the  3d  of 
November  1669,  in  a  moft  pious  difpofuion.  He  had  always 
been  extremely  afliduous  in  prayer  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  if  he  was  alone,  he  never  heard  the 
clock  ftrike,  but  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees,  and  addrefTcd 
himfelf  to  God.  His  "  Laft  hours"  were  publifhed  after  his 
deceafc,  and  annexed  to  his  "  Confolations  againft  the  fears  of 
^'  death,"^,  in  the  later  editions  of  that  book. 

Mr.  Dreiincourt   married,    in   the  year  1625,    the   only 
daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Paris  ;  by  whom  he  had  fix- 
teen  children.     The  feven  iirft  were  fons  j  the  reft  intermixed, 
fix  fons  and  three   daughters.     Lfaurence,  the  eldeft  of  all, 
^  was  at  firft  minifter  at  Rochelle  ;  but  being  obliged   to  leave 

that  church  by  an  edi£l,  he  went  to  Niort,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1680,  aged  fifty-fix  years,  having  loft  his  fight  about 
fix  months  before.  He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  a  good 
preacher.    He  left  feveral  fme  fermons,  and  likewife  a  col- 
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lection  of  Ghriftian  fonnets,  which  are  extremely  elegant,  and 
highly  efteemed  by  thofe  who  have  a  tafte  for  piety  as  well  as 
wit.  They  had  gone  through  fix  editions  in  the  year  1693. 
Henry,  the  fecond  fon,  was  alfo  a  minifter,  and  publifhed 
fermons.  The  third  fon  was  the  famous  Charles  Drelincourr, 
profefTor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden.  He  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
ift  of  February  1633,  and,  taking  a  dodor  of  phyfic's  degree 
at  Montpelier  in  1654,  he  was  immediately  chofen  firft  phy- 
fician  to  the  armies  of  the  king  of  France  in  Flanders  under 
marfhal  Turenne.  Afterwards  marrying  at  Paris,  he  had  aa 
invitation  to  the  profefTorfhip  of  phyfic  at  Leyden  in  1668* 
which  place  he  accepted,  and  difcharged  the  fundions  of  it 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs.  He  ferved  king  William  and 
queen  Mary  of  England,  till  their  advancement  to  the  throne: 
and  it  was  to  him  alone,  that  the  king  entrufled  the  care  oF 
his  confort,  in  her  journey  to  the  waters  of  Aix  in  1681. 
Mr.  Bayle  has  given  him  a  vaft  charader.  As  a  man,  he  de- 
fcribes  him  benevolent,  friendly,  pious,  and  charitable :  as  a 
fcholar,  verfed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  in  all  po- 
lite literature,  in  fo  high  a  degree,  as  if  he  had  never  applied 
himfelf  to  any  thing  elfe  :  as  a  profefTor  of  phyfic,  clear  and 
€xa6l  in  his  method  of  reading  lectures,  and  of  a  fkill  in  ana- 
tomy univerfally  admired  :  as  an  author,  one,  whofe  writings 
are  of  an  original  and  inimitable  character.  This  great  and 
amiable  man  died  at  Leyden  upon  the  31ft  of  May  1697; 
leaving  behind  him  one  fon  of  his  own  name.  Anthony,  a 
fourth  fon,  was  a  phyfician  at  Orbes  in  Switzerland  5  and  af- 
terwards appointed  phyfician  extraordinary  by  the  magiftrates 
of  Bern.  A  fifth  fon  died  at  Geneva,  while  he  ftudied  divinity 
there.  Peter  Drelincourt,  a  fixth,  was  a  prieft  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  dean  of  Armagh. 

All  mr.  Drelincourt's  other  children  died  either  in  their  in- 
fancy, or  in  the  flower  of  their  youth,  except  a  daughter, 
who  married  to  monfieur  Malnoc,  advocate  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris ;  and  who,  inftead  of  following  him  to  Holland, 
whither  he  retired  with  his  proteftantifm  at  the  time  of  the 
dragoonade,  continued  at  Paris,  where  ihe  openly  profEffed  thQ 
Koman-catholic  relio;ion. 

DRESSERUS    (Matthew)    a  learned  German, 
was  born  at  Erfort,  the  capital  of  Thuringia,  upon  the  24th 
of  Auguft   1536.      The  firfl  academical  lectures  which   heMelcAdani* 
heard,  were  thofe  of  Luther  and  Melandthon,  atWittcmbcrg:de  vitisphjl 
sJiVit  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  them  long,  becaufe  the  air  of  ^°^°i'^« 

that 
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that  country  not  agreeing  with  his  conftitqtion,  he  was  obh'* 
ged  to  return  to  Erfort,  where  he  ftudicd  Greek.  When  he 
had  taken  a  mafter  of  art's  degree  in  the  year  1559,  he  read 
lectures  in  rhetoric  at  hoijie  ;  and  afterwards  taught  polite  li- 
terature and  the  Greek  tongue  in  the  college  of  Erfort.  When 
he  had  gone  on  in  this  way  fixteen  years  in  his  own  country, 
he  was  invited  to  Jena,  to  fupply  the  place  of  Lipfius,  as  pro- 
feiTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence.  He  pronounced  his  inaugural 
oration  in  the  year  1574,  which  was  afterwards  printed  with 
fome  other  of  his  orations.  Some  time  after,  he  went  to  Meif? 
fen,  to  be  head  of  the  college  there  j  and  having  continued 
there  fix  years,  he  obtained,  in  158 1,  the  profeflbrfhip  of  po- 
lite learning  in  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  and  a  particular  pen- 
fion  was  fettled  on  him  to  continue  the  hiftory  of  Saxony. 
Upon  his  coming  to  Lcipfic,  he  found  dreadful  difputes  among 
the  do6^ors.  Some  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  fubtleties  of 
Ram'us,  rejecting  the  dodrine  of  Ariftotle,  while  others  op- 
pofed  it ;  and  fome  were  defirous  of  advancing  towards  Cal- 
vinifm,  while  others  would  fuffer  no  innovations  in  Luthera- 
nifm.  DrefTerus  defired  to  avoid  both  extremes  :  and  becaufc 
the  difpute  concerning  the  novelties  of  Ramus  greatly  diftur* 
bed  the  philofophical  community,  he  was  very  follicitous  to 
keep  clear  of  it.  But  the  electoral  commiflary  diverted  him 
from  this  pacific  defign :  and  it  happened  to  Drefterus,  as  it 
ufually  happens  to  many  perfons  who  engage  late  in  difputes 
©f  this  kind,  that  they  are  more  zealous  than  the  firft  pro- 
moters of  it.  In  fhort,  Ramifm  appeared  to  Drefierus  a  moll 
horrible  monfter  ;  and  he  became  the  moft  zealous  oppofer  of 
it,  that  ever  was  known  in  that  country.  We  at  prefent  juft- 
ly  laugh  at  thofe  violent  contefts,  v/hich  divided  the  univerfi- 
ties  in  the  feventeenth  century,  on  account  of  trifles:  for  fo 
we  may  call  the  difpute  between  the  Ramifts  and  the  Arifto- 
telians.  We  cannot  read  the  relation  of  fo  m^ny  tumult$ 
without  laughter  or  pity :  yet  our  own  age  will  probably  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  by  thpfe  that  follow. 

DrefTerus  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Leipfic,  where 
he  diecTuppn  the  5th  of  Ocfober  1607.  He  married  in  1565  5 
and  becorning  a  widower  in  1598,  he  married  again  twQ 
years  after.  He  was  a  man  of  great  induftry,  and  not  eafily 
tired  with  applying,  as  he  fhewed  at  Erfort ;  for  he  brought 
all  his  collegues,  who  except  one  were  Roman-catholics,  to 
confcnt,  that  the  confeffion  of  Augfburg  and  Hebrew  fhould 
be  taught   in  the  univerfity.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
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works,  which  now  are  not  ufeful  or  curious  enough  to  defeavc 
a  particular  account. 

DRUIDS,  priefts  of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons, 
and  fo  called  from  the  Greek  word  "  Drus,"  an  oak,  becaufe 
they  inhabited  the  woods,  and  held  thofe  trees  to  be  facred. 
Where  this  order  of  men  began,  and  from  what  origin  they 
derived  their  rites  and  inftitutions,  has  been,  and  is  like  to 
continue,  a  matter  of  difpute.  The  generality  make  Gaul 
the  feat  of  their  origin  5  but  Julius  Caefar,  who  has  given  a 
clearer  and  fuller  account  of  them  than  any  ancient  writer, 
fuppofes  it  to  have  been  Britain.  "  They  prefide,  fays  he, 
*'  over  facred  affairs  ;  conduit  all  the  facrifices,  public  and 
*'  private  5  and  are  the  interpreters  of  every  thing  relating  to 
*'  religion.  The  youth  have  recourfe  to  them  for  the  fake  of 
*'  inftrudtion,  and  hold  them  in  the  higheft  veneration  and 
*'  honour.  The  Druids  are  the  deciders  of  all  controveriies, 
*'  public  and  private  ;  and  if  any  crime  be  committed,  a  mur- 
''  der  for  inftance,  or  if  there  be  any  difpute  about  the  bounds 
"  of  property,  or  the  right  of  inheritance,  they  pronounce 
"  judgment  for  and  againft ;  and  if  any  lingle  man,  or  body 
*'  of  men,  refufe  to  ftand  by  their  decifions,  they  forbid 
*'  them  to  be  prefent  at  the  facrifices ;  which  is  the  greateft 
*'  punifhment  that  can  be  inflicted ;  becaufe  fuch  delinquents 
"  are  from  thenceforward  reckoned  prophane  and  impious, 
"  and  every  body  avoids  having  the  leaft  commerce  with  them, 
"  for  fear  of  contracting  fome  dreadful  contagion.  Over  all 
"  the  Druids  there  is  one,  who  is  inveffed  with  the  fupreme 
**  authority ;  and  who  is  fucceeded  after  his  death  by  the  next 
*'  in  dignity.  If  there  happens  to  be  an  equality  among 
*'  them,  lots  are  caft  ;  which  however  does  not  prevent  their 
''  fometimes  fighting  about  it.  At  a  certain  time  of  the  year, 
*'  they  repair  to  the  borders  of  Carnutum  (now  called  Char- 
*'  tres)  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  middle  of  Gaul,  and  af- 
*'  femble  themfelves  m  a  facred  grove,  or  place  ;  where  all 
*'-  who  have  any  difputes  to  be  fettled  refort,  and  fiAnd  intirely 
*^  by  their  determinations  and  decrees.  The  difcipll:ie  of  the 
*'  Druids  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  firft  invented  and  inftituted 
''  in  Britain,  and  brought  from  thence  into  Gaul  ;  and  there- 
*'  fore  at  this  very  time  all,  who  would  fearch  accurately  into 
"  their  origin,  go  thither  for  information.  The  Druids  have 
*'  nothing  to  do  with  military  affairs,  do  not  pay  tribute  like 
<■'  other  people,  and  have  an  immunity  from  all  other  offices 
*'  iii  fociety,  as  well  as  from  war.     Thefe  privileges  and  ad- 
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*'  vantages  tempt  many  to  enter  into  their  community,  w"t'(> 
*'  are  alCo  fent  by  their  parents  and  relations.  They  are  fafd 
*'  to  get  a  great  number  of  verfes  by  heart,  which  is  the  rea- 
•'  Ton  why  Tome  remain  twenty  years  in  a  ftate  of  pupillage  ; 
*'  nor  do  they  think.  It  lawful  to  commit  to  writing  any  thing 
•'  relating  to  facred  matters,  though  on  common  occaliohs 
'^  they  ufe  the  Greek  language.  This  fcems  to  have  been 
*^  Ordered  on  two  accounts ;  firft,  becaufe  they  would  not 
*'  have  their  doftrines  propagated  among  the  Vulgar;  and  fe- 
"  condly,  becaufe  they  would  not  have  their  fcholars  negle£t 
*'  the  culture  of  the  memory,  which  they  would  be  apt  to  d6, 
"  if  their  laws  were  written.  Their  chief  {Principle  is  the 
*^  tfanfmigration  of  fouls  ;  and  they  think  this  a-  great  incite- 
*'  ment  to  virtue,  as  well  as  a  great  fecurity  againft  the  fear 
*^  of  death.  They  read  le6i;ures  alfo  to  their  youth  upon  the 
*'  liars  and  their  motions,  upon  the  greatnefs  of  the  univerfe 
*'  and  of  this  earth,  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  upon  the 
l5fe!)eiro  "  influence  and  power  of  the  immortal  Gods."  Cicero  meii- 
Callico,  lib.  (^ions  the  Druids,  as  an  order  of  men,  who  profefTed  phyfiology 
or  natural  knowledge,  and  to  foretell  future  events,  partly  by 
FeDivinat.  augury,  and  partly  by  pure  fagacity.  Tachus  relates,  that 
hh.  i.  the:  Druids  inhabited  Mona,  an  ifland  of  Britain,    (now  called 

Anglefea)  v/hen  Suetonius  made  a  defcent  upon  it ;    and  de- 
fiiftjib.xiv  fcribes  their  conrfternation  and  behaviour  upon  that  occafion. 
The  elder  Pliny  gives  a  particular  account  of  fome  of  then-  ce- 
remonies ;  and  tells  us,  that  '^  they  held  nothing  fo  facred  as 
*'  the  mifleltoe  of  the  oak,  that  they  chofe  groves   of  Oak  to 
*'  refide  in,  and   never  performed  any  facred  rites,  without 
*«  making  ufe  of  the  leaves  of  that  tree ;  from  which  he  thinks, 
*'  that   according  to  the  Greek  interpretation  of  the  word, 
"  they  were  called  Druids.     That  they  gathered  the  mifletoe 
*'  with  much  form,  as  the  fineft  gift  from  the  gods ;  that  one 
*^  of  their  priefts,  cloathed  in  white,  gathered  it  in  the  begln- 
«'  ning  of  the  year  with  a  golden  fcythe  ;  and  that  after  this, 
BIft.  nat.     "  two  white  young  bulls  were  facrihccd.'^ 
ikb,  xvi.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  we  fee,  that  the  Druids  took  their 

name  \-rom  their  reverencing  the  oak,  which,  as  we  haVe 
obferved,  is  "  Drus,"  in  Greek ;  and  fome  have  concluded 
from  hence,  that  they  derived  their  do6trines  and  ceremonies 
from  the  Phoci^ns,  a  colony  from.  Greece  who  built  Mar- 
feilles  in  Provence  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  univerfaK  Others 
have  thought  them  called  Druids  from  "  Deru "  which  in 
the  Celtic  language  fignifies  an  oak ;  and  others  from  the 
Hebrew  *•'  DerelTim,'*  which  is  "  Con  tempi  ators : "  on  which 
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account  Diogenes  Laertius  compares  them  to  the  philofophers 
of  Greece,  the  wife  men  of  Chaldea,  the  magi  of  Perfia,  and 
the  gymnofophifts  of  the  Indies.  The  Druids  facrificed  men, 
as  it  is  faid,  on  certain  occafions,  for  which  reafon  they  were 
not  tolerated  by  fome  of  the  Roman  emperors.  Thofe  facri- 
fices,  at  leaft,  were  prohibited  by  Auguftus  and  Tiberius, 
and,  as  Suetonius  relates,  quite  abolifhed  by  Claudius :  but 
there  is  reafon  to  think,  that  Druidifm  continued,  till  it  was 
fwallowed  up  in  Chriftianity. 

DRUMMOND  (William)  a  native  of  Scotland, 
was  born  the  1 3th  of  November   1585:  his  father    fir  Joha 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and  gentleman  ufher  to  James 
VI.     He  had  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  after  that  was 
fent  to  France  in  1606.     He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Bourges^ 
in  which  he  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  occafioned  the  prefident 
Lockhart  tofiy,  that  if  mr.  Drummond  had  followed  the  prac* 
tice,  he  would  have  made  the  beft  figure  of  any  lawyer  in  his 
time.  But  his  genius  leading  him  to  politer  literature,  he  relin- 
quifhed  all  thoughts  of  the  bar,  and  betook  himfelf  to  his  pleafant 
feat  at  Hawthornden.  Here  he  fpent  his  time  in  reading  Greek 
and  Latin  a:uthors,  and  obliged  the  world  with  feveral  fine  pro- 
dudHons.     He  wrote  his  '*  Cyprefs  Grove,''  a  piece  of  ex- 
cellent profe,  after  a  dangerous  fit  of  ficknefs  ;  and  about  this 
time  his  "  Flowers  of  Sion,"  in  verfe.     But   an  accident  be- 
fell him,  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  retirement :  and  that 
was   the  death  of  an  amiable  lady,  he  was  juft  going  to  be 
married  to.     This  affected  him  fo  deeply,  that  he  went  to  Pa^- 
ris  and  Rome,  between  which  places  he  refided  ^ight  years. 
He  travelled   alfo  through    Germany,    France,    and  Italy ; 
where  he  vifited  univerfities,  converfed  with  learned'  men,  and 
made  a  choice  colledlion  of  the  beft  ancient  Greek,  and  of  the 
modern  Spanifh,   French,  and  Italian  books.      He  then  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  where  a  civil  war  was  juft  ready 
to  break  out :  upon  which  he  retired  again,  and  in  this  retire- 
ment is   fuppofed   to  have  written  his   "  Hiftory  of  the  five 
•<  James's,'*  fuccellively  kings   of  Scotland,    whiclVwas  not 
publifhed  till  after  his  death.     Befides  this,  he  compofed  feve- 
ral other  trads  againft  the  the  meafures  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  thofc  engaged  in  the  oppofition  of  Charles  I.     In  a  piece 
called  "  Irene,"  he  harangues  the  king,  nobility,  and  clergy 
about  their  mutual  miftakes,  fears,  and  jealoufies :  he  lays  be- 
fore them  the  confequcnccs  of  a  civil  war  from  indifputable 
arguments^  and  the  hiftories  of  pafi  times.     The  great  mar-» 
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quefs  of  Montrofe  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  defirlng  him  to  punt 
this  "  Irene,"  as  the  beft  means  to  quiet  the  minds  of  a  di- 
fi:ra6led  people  :  he  likewife  Tent  him  a  p'rote(5lion  dated  Au- 
guft,  1645,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Kylfyth,  with  a; 
letter,  in  which  he  commends  mr.  Drummond's  learning  and 
loyalty.  Mr.  Drummond  wrote  other  things  a;l{b  with  the' 
fame  view  of  promoting  peace  and  union  ;  of  calming  the  di- 
fturbed  niinds  of  the  people,  of  reafoning  the  better  fort  into 
moderation,  and  checking  the  growing  evils,  which  would  be 
the  confequence  of  their  obftinacy.  He  died  in  the  year  1649, 
after  having  married  a  wife  five  years  before,  by  whom  he  had 
fome  children :  William,  who  was  knighted  in  Charles  lid's 
time  ;  Robert ;  and  Elizabeth,  who  was  married  to  dr.  Hen- 
derfon  a  phyfician  at  Edinburgh.  He  had  a  great  intimacy 
and  correfpondcnce  with  the  two  famous  Englifh  poets,  Mi- 
chael Drayton  and  Ben  Johnfon  :  the  latter  of  whom  travelled 
from  London  on  foot,  to  fee  him  at  his  feat  at  Hawthornden* 
His  works  confifted  of  feveral  things  in  verfe  and  profe  -,  art 
edition  of  which,  with  his  life  prefixed,  was  printed  in  folio 
at  Edinburgh,  1 7 1 1 , 

DRUSIUS  John)  a  man  of  very  great  learning 
among  the  Proteftants,  was  born  at  Oudcnard  in  Flanders^ 
Camnder,  upon  the  28'thof  June  1555.  He  was  defigned  for  the  ftudy 
m  fitaDru-  ^f  divinity,  and  fent  very  early  to  Ghent  to  learn  the  lan- 
guages there,  and  afterwards  to  Louvain  to  pafs  through  a 
Courfe  of  philofophy  :  but  his  father,  having  been  outlawed  in 
1567,  and  deprived  of  his  eftate,  retired  to  England,  and  Dru- 
fius  foon  followed  him,  though  his  mother,  who  continued  a 
■good  catholic,  did  all  fhe  could  to  prevent  him.  He  arriv^ed 
there  about  the  end  of  the  year  1567.  His  ftudies  were  taken 
care  of,  and  mafters  provided  for  him  :  and  he  had  foon  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  Plebrew  under  Anthony  Cevellier,  who 
was  come  over  to  England,  and  taught  that  language  publicly 
in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Drufius  lodged  at  his  houfe, 
and  had  a  great  ihare  in  his  friendlhip.  He  did  not  return  to 
London^t  till  the  year  1571 ;  and,  while  he  was  preparing  to' 
go  to  France,  the  news  of  the  mafTacre  on  St.  Bartholomew's 
day  made  him  change  his  refolution.  Soon  after  this,  he  was 
invited  to  Cambridge  by  Thomas  Cartwright,  the  profeiTor  of 
divinity  ;  and  alfo  to  Oxford,  whither  he  went,  and  became 
profefTor  of  the  oriental  languages  there  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two.  He  taught  them  at  Oxford  four  years  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  4  after  which,   being  defirous  of  returning  to  his  own 
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tbiintry^  he  went  to  Louvain,  where  he  ftudied  the  civil  law. 
The  troubles  on  the  account  of  religion  obliged  him  to  come 
back  to  his  father  at  London  ;  but  upon  the  pacification  of 
Ghent  in  1576,  they  both  returned  to  their  own  country. 
The  ion  tried  his  fortune  in  Holland,  and  was  appointed  pro- 
fefTor  of  the  oriental  tongues  there  in  1577.  While  he  con- 
tinued in  this  ftation  at  Leyden,  he  relolved  to  marry  -,  and 
he  married  in  I580  a  young  gentlewoman  of  Ghent,  who 
was  more  than  half  a  convert,  and  became  a  thorough  pro- 
teftant  after  her  marriage.  The  ftipend  allowed  to  Drufius  in 
Holland  not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  himfelf  and  family,  he 
gave  intimations,  that  if  better  terms  fhould  be  offered  himfelf 
elfe where,  he  would  accept  of  them.  The  prince  of  Orange, 
being  informed  that  he  had  in  a  manner  expofed  himfelf  to 
the  beft  bidder,  wrote  to  the  magiftrates  of  Leyden,  to  take 
care  not  to  lofe  a  man  of  his  merit.  However  they  fufFered 
him  to  remove  to  Frifeland,  whither  he  had  been  invited  to  be 
profeilbr  of  Hebrew  in  the  univerfity  of  Franeker.  He  was 
admitted  into  that  profeflbrfhip  in  June  1585,  and  difcharged 
the  fundions  of  it  with  great  honour  till  his  death,  which 
happened  on  the  12th  of  February  1616. 

Drufius  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  which  fhew  him 
to  have  been  well  (killed  In  Hebrew,  and  to  have  gained  a 
confiderable  knowledge  in  the  Jewifh  antiquities,  and  the 
text  of  the  Old  Teftament.  "  Drufius,  fays  father  Simon, 
"  who  holds  the  feventh  rank  among  the  critici  facri,  pub- 
''  lifhed  in  England,  ought  in  my  opinion  to  be  preferred  to 
*'  all  the  reft.  For,  befides  that  he  was  well  (killed  in  He- 
"  brew,  and  could  confult  the  Jewifh  books  himfelf,  he  had 
"  read  carefully  the  ancient  Greek  tranflators  j  fo  that  he  had 
"  formed  a  better  idea  of  the  holy  language,  than  the  other 
*'  critics,  who  only  applied  themfelves  to  the  reading  of  the 
''  rabbins.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  he  had  alfo  read  the 
"  works  of  St.  Jerom  and  feveral  other  fathers.  In  fliort, 
*'  Drufius  is  the  moft  learned  and  moft  judicious  of  all  the  ■ 
*'  critics  of  that  collection."  Father  Simon,  everjf  one  will  Critical  hifl^. 
allow,  could  not  be  prejudiced  in  fcivour  of  DrufiiS;  and  ^f  t)^cO-T. 
therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  fpoken  more  than  the  •^"•^^-'S* 
truth.  But  his  abilities  in  this  refpedl  were  fo  well  known 
and  fo  pubiickly  acknowledged,  that  the  States-general  or- 
dered him,  in  the  year  1600,  to  write  notes  upon  the  moffc 
difficult  pafTages  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  promifed  him  a 
penfion  of  400  florins  a  year  for  feveral  years.  They  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  ftates  of  Frifeland,  upon  the  l8th  of  May  i6or. 
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to  (iefire  them  to  difpenfe  with  all  Drufius^s  employments, 
•which  might  retard  that  work  :  and  accordingly  the  deptfties 
ci  the  ftates  difcharged  him  from  all  his  academical  functions, 
permitting  him  to  fubftitute  another  perfon  for  his  ordinary 
leilures,  and  paying  his  amanuenfis.  He  laboured  upon  Ge- 
nefis.  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  the  moft  difficult  paffages  of 
the  Pentateuch  ;  upon  the  books  of  Jofliua  and  Samuel ;  but, 
being  frequently  dirturbed  in  the  execution  of  this  work,  he 
could  not  publifli  any  part  of  it,  though  it  was  publifhcd  af- 
terwards. He  had  been  thought  of  before  for  a  new  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  Bible  into  Low  Dutch,  and  the  deputies  of  the 
ftates  of  Frifeland  gave  him  a  commiffion,  in  1596,  to  under- 
take that  work,  in  conjundion  with  the  fieur  de  Sainte  Alde- 
gonde  and  others ;  but  fome  perfons  fucceeded  in  their  endea- 
vours to  exclude  him.  He  held  a  vaft  correfpondence  with  the 
learned ;  and,  befides  the  letters  which  he  received  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  French,  Englifh,  and  Low  Dutch,  there  were  found 
2300  Latin  letters  amoiTg  his  papers.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
modefty,  and  an  uncommon  freedom  from  prejudices  ;  which, 
making  him  more  referved  than  many  others  in  condemning 
and  applauding,  occafioned  him  to  be  decried  as  a  bad  Protef- 
tant,  and  created  him  many  enemies,  who  treated  him  with 
ill  language. 

Something  muft  be  faid  of  Drufius's  family.     His  wife  is 
fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  year  1599.     He  had  three  chil- 
dren by  her:  a  daughter,  born  at  Leyden  in  March  1582, 
and  married  in  1604  to  Abel  Curiander,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  his  father-in-law,  from  which  this  account  is  taken.     He 
had  another  daughter,  born  at  Franeker  in  April  1587,  who 
died  at  Ghent,  whither  fhe  had  taken  a  journey  about  bufinefs. 
A  priell,  knowing  her  to  be  very  dangeroufly  ill,  went  to  con- 
fefs  her,  and  to  give  her  extreme  undion ;  but  fhe  imme- 
diately fent  him  away,  and  her  hufband,  for  fhe  was  mar- 
ried, was  ready  to  beat  him.     It  was  with  great  expence 
and  danger,  that  her  body  was  removed  into  Zealand ;  for  at 
Ghent  thev  threatened  to  deny  it  burial.     He  had  alfo  a  fun, 
who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  have  been   a  prodigy  of 
learning^  He  was  born  at  Franeker  in  1588,  and  his  name  was 
John  Drufius  as  well  as  his  father's.     He  began  at  five  years 
oM  to  learn  the  Latin  and  Hebrew  tongues  :  at  feven  he  ex- 
plained the  Hebrew  Pfalter  fo  exa6tly,  that  a  Jew,  who  taught 
Arabic  at  Leyden,  was  prodigioufly  furprifed  at  it :  at  nine  he 
could  read  the  Hebrew  without  points,  and  add  the  points 
where  they  were  wanted  according  to  (he  rules  of  grammar. 

He 
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fie  fpoke  Latin  as  readily  as  his  motlier-tongue;  and  could 
rtiake  hiiTifelf  underflood  in  Englifh.  At  twelve  he  wrote  ex- 
tempore, in  verfe  and  profe,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews. 
At  feventeen  he  made  a  fpeech  in  Latin  to  James  I,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  midft  of  this  court ;  and  was  admired  by 
all  that  were  prcfent.  He  had  a  lively  genius,  a  folid  judg- 
ment, a  ftrong  memory,  and  an  indefatigable  ardor  for  ftudy. 
He  was  fikewife  of  an  agreeble  temper,  "which  made  him 
greatly  beloved  ;  and  had  noble  inclinations,  with  a  fingular 
turn  of  piety.  He  died,  aged  21,  oftheftone,  in  England, 
at  thehoufe  of  dr.  William  Thomas  dean  of  Chichefter,  who 
allowed  him  a  very  confiderable  falary.  He  left  feveral  works ; 
a  great  many  letters  in  Hebrew,  verfes  in  the  fame  language, 
and  notes  on  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  He  had  begun  to 
tranflate  into  Latin  the  Itinerary  of  Benjamin  Tudclenfis,  and 
the  Chronicle  of  the  Second  Temple  ;  and  digefted  into  an 
alphabetical  order  the  Nomenclator  of  Elias  Levita,  to  which 
he  added  the  Greek  words,  which  were  not  in  the  firfl  edition. 
Jofeph  Scaliger  faid,  that  Drufius's  fon  knew  more  of  Hebrew 
than  his  father  :  but,  whether  he  did  or  no,  Scaliger  faid  this 
only  for  the  fake  of  abufing  the  father,  as  he  has  done  moft 
fhamefully  and  mod  injurioufly  in  the  Scaligerana. 

DRYADES,  certain  female  pagan  deities,  who  prefided 
over  woods.     Their  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
^^v?,  which,  though  it  properly  figaifies  an  oak,  fignifies  alfo, 
Jn  a  lefs  rigorous  and  more  general  fenfe,  all  forts  of  trees. 
The  Dryades  had  the  liberty  of  walking  about   and  diverting 
themfelves,  and  could  furvive  the  deftru6tion  of  thofe  woods, 
of  which  they  had  the  direction  '.  in  which  refpe£l  their  condi- 
tion was  much  happier  than  that  of  the  HAMADRYADES, 
who  were  fo  clofe  united  each  to  her  tree,  that  they  grew  up, 
and  died  together  with  it.     "  The  Hamadryades,  fays   Ser- 
"  vius,  are  nymphs  which  are  born  and  die  with  trees  ;  of 
*'  which  kind  was  the  nymph,  whom  Eryfichthon  "kw.  Ovid 
"  tells  us,  that  when  he  cut  down  the  tree,  a  vc^ce  was 
*'  heard,  and  blood  fprung  out."     Ovid,  here  cited  by  this  Serv.  in 
grammarian,  has  elegantly  defcribed  the  complaints  and  mif- ^^""S- ^J°S« 
fortune  of  the  Hamadryade,  whom  the  impious  Eryfichthon  *'  ^'*    ** 
deftroyed :  fhe  lived  in  an  old  oak  of  a  prodigious  bignefs, 
which  was  reverenced  by  all  the  world.      It  is  faid,  thefe 
nymphs  were    fometimes   extremely  grateful  to  thofe  whpMetamor- 
preferved  them  fro.m  death ;  and  that  they,  who  did  not  regard  pl^cf.  Jib* 
their  humble  intreaties  to  fpare  the  trees  they  depended  on,^"** 
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were  puniflied  for  it.     Thus  Areas,  the  Ton  of  Jupiter  and 

Caiiifto,  hunting  in  a  wood,  met  with   an   Hamadryade  in 

great  danger  of  perifhing;  for  the  ticc^  with  which  flic  was 

born,  had  been  very  much  damaged  in  its  root  by   the  ftream 

of  a  river.     She  prayed  Areas  to  fave  her  life,  which  he  did, 

by  turning  the  courfe  of  the  river,  and  putting  new  earth 

about  the  tree.     7^he  nymph  was  not  ungrateful  j  flie  granted 

him,  what  we  call  the  lafl:  favour,  and  had   two  children  by 

Natal.  Co-  Him.     On  the  other  hand,  Apollonius  relates,  that  Peribea's 

*h?  rb^'    father  drew  a  heavy  curfe  on  himfelf  and  his  children,  becaufc 

c.  II.        "  h'e  had  cut  dpwn  a  tree,  which  a  nymph  had  intreated  him  to 

Apoll.         fpare.^ 

Rhod,  lib.        It  was  not  hard  for  the  Papuans  to  imagine  fuch  a  kind  of 
*^*  nymphs ;  for  they  had  a  religious  veneration  for  trees,  which 

they  believed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  whofe  extraordinary  big- 
nefs  demonftrated  their  long  life.  It  was  an  eafy  tranfition 
from  hence  to  believe,  that  they  were  the  abode  of  fome  deity. 
They  made  therefore  a  natural  idol  of  them  :  that  is,  they 
fancied,  that,  without  the  help  of  confecration,  which  brought 
down  the  god  into  the  ftatues  dedicated  to  him,  a  nymph  or 
dfelty  dwelt  in  the  center  of  thcfe  trees.  Thus,  the  oak,  that 
Evyfichthon  felled,  was  reverenced  for  its  bulk  and  great  age, 
was  adorned  as  a  confecrated  place,  was  hung  with  the  tokens 
of  fuccefsful  devotions,  and  with  the  monuments  of  anfwered 
v6ws.  -  It  was  no  wonder  therefore,  that  it  (hould  be  taken 
for  the  feat  of  ah  Hamadryade. 

*  The  poets  have  ufed  the  Dryades  and  Hamadryades  pro- 
mifcuouily  :  they  have  alfo  fometimes  taken  the  Hamadiyades 
for  the  N AIDES,  who  were  water-nymphs  ;  and  the  N aides 
for  the  OREADES,  who  were  nymphs  of  the  mountains. 
They  did  not  confine  themfelves,  exadly  to  the  definition  of 
each  fpecles,  but  confounded  them,  at  pleafure. 

DRYDEN  (John)  a  moft  illuflrious  Englifti  poet,  waa 

{on  of  Erafmus  Dryden  of  Tichmerfh  in   Northamptonfhire, 

third  fon"  of  Erafmus  Dryden  of  Canons-Afhby  in  the  fame 

county,  Ijaronet ;  and  born  at  Aldwincle  near  Oundle  in  that 

Wped's       county,  upon  the  9th  of  Auguft  1631.     He  was  educated  in 

Aihcn.        grammar  learning  at  Weftminfter-fchocI,  being  king's  fcholar 

Oxon.         there,    under  the  famous  dr.  Bufby ;    and  was  from  thence 

eld(5i:ed,  in  the  year  1650,   a  fcholar  of  Trinity-college  in 

Cambridge.     During  his  ilay  at  fchool,  he  tranflated  "  The 

*'  third  fatire  of  Perfius"  for  a  Thurfday-night's  exercife,  as 

;he  tells  Vs. .himfelf>  in  an  advertifement  at: the  liead  of  that  fa- 
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tire  *,  and,  the  year  before  he  left  it,  wrote  a  poem  ''  On  the 
"  death  of  the  lord  Haflings  j'*  which  however  was  but  an 
indifferent  performance,  and  particularly  defe6live  in  point  of 
harmony.  In  the  year  1658,  he  published  "  Heroic  ilanza's 
"  on  the  late  lord  prote(5tor,  written  after  his  funeral  :"  and, 
in  1660,  "  Aftrasa  redux,  a  poem  on  the  happy  reftoration 
*'  and  return  of  his  facred  majefty  Charles  II."  A  remarka- 
ble diftich  in  this  piece  expofed  our  poet  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
wits  :  it  was  this : 

An  horrid  ftilnefs  firft  invades  the  ear. 
And  in  that  filence  we  the  temped  fear. 

On  1662,  he  addrefTcd  a  poem  "  Tojthe  lord  chancellop 
'  Hyde,  prefented  on  New-year's-day  i"  and,  the  fame  year, 
publifhed  "  A  fatire  on  the  Dutch."     His  next  produdion 
was  "  Annus   mirabilis  :    The  year  of  wonders  1666.     An 
*'  hiftorical  poem:"    printed   at  London   in    1667,    i2mo. 
Mr.  Dryden's  reputation  as  a  poet  was  nowfo  well  eftablifhed,- 
that  this,  together  with  his  profeffed  attachment  to  the  court, 
procured  him  the  place  of  poet-laureat  and  hiftoriographer  to 
king  Charles  II ;  which  accordingly  he  took  polTefTion  of,  upon 
the  death  of  fir  William  Davenant,  in  the  year  1668.     This 
year  he  publifhed,  in  4to,  "  An  effay  upon  dramatic  poefy,'* 
and  dedicated  it  to  Charles  earl  of  Dorfet  and  Middlefex.     In 
the  preface  we  are  told,  that  the  drift  of  this  difcourfe  was  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  our  Englifh  writers  from  the  cenfure 
ofthofe  who  unjuftly  prefer  the  French  before  them.     The 
eflay  is  drawii  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     It  was  animad- 
verted upon  by  fir  Robert   Howard,    in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Great  favourite,  or  duke  of  Lerma :"  to  which  mr.  Dry- 
den  replied  in  a  piece  prefixed  to  the  fecond  edition  of  his. 
^'  Indian  emperor."     In  the  year  1669,  his  firft  play,  a  co-- 
medy,  called,  "  The  Wild  gallant,"  was  aded  at  the  theatre- 
royal  ;  but  with  fo  little  fuccefs,  that,  if  the  author  "ftad  not  had 
a  peculiarly  ftrong  inclination  to  dramatic  writing,  ^  would 
have  been  fufEciently  difcouraged  from  any  farther  attempts  in 
it.     He  went  on,  however,  and,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-five 
years,  produced  twenty-feven  plays,  befides  his  other  nume- 
rous poetical  wrjtings.     Thefe  plays  were  col!e6led,  and  pub- 
lifhed in  fix  volumes  in  i2mo,  in  the  year  1725  :  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  "  Eflay  upon  dramatic  poetry,"  and  a  dedication 
\q  the  duke  of  Nevvcaflle  by  mr.  Congreve,  wherein  the  au- 
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thor  is  fet  In  a  very  advantageous  light.     We  fliall  have  Qcca- 
fion  to  fpcak  of  fome  of  thefe  plays,  as  we  go  on. 

In  the  year  167 1,  mr.  Dryden  was  publickly  ridiculed  on 
the  ftage,  under  the  character  of  Bays,  in  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham's famous  comedy,  called  "  The  Rehearfal.**  The 
character  of  Bays,  as  we  are  told  in  the  key  printed  with  that 
fatirical  performance  in  1735,  was  originally  intended  for  fir 
Robert  Howard,  under  the  name  of  Bilboa  :  but  the  repre- 
fentation  being  put  a  flop  to  by  the  plague's  breaking  out  in 
1665,  it  was  laid  by  for  feveral  years,  and  not  exhibited  on 
the  ftage  till  1671.  During  this  interval,  mr.  Dryden  being 
advanced  to  the  laurel,  the  noble  author  changed  the  name  of 
his  poet  from  Bilboa  to  Bays  ;  and  made  great  alterations  in 
his  play,  in  order  to  ridicule  feveral  dramatic  performances, 
which  had  appeared  fmce  the  firft  writing  of  it,  and  particu- 
larly fome  of  mr.  Dryden's.  Mr.  Dryden  afFecled  to  defpife 
the  fatire  levelled  at  him  in  the  Rehearfal,  as  appears  from  his 
dedication  of  the  tranflalion  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius  ;  where, 
fpeaking  of  the  many  lampoons  and  libels,  that  had  been  writ- 
ten againft  him,  he  fays  ;  "  1  anfwered  not  the  Rehearfal, 
*'  becaufe  I  knew  the  author  fat  to  himfelf,  when  he  drew 
*'  the  picture,  and  was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce;  be- 
*'  caufe  alfo  I  knew,  that  my  betters  were  more  concerned, 
*'  than  I  was,  in  that  fatire ;  and  laftly,  becaufe  mr.  Smith 
*'  and  mr.  Johnfon,  the  main  pillars  of  it,  were  two  fuchlan- 
^'  guifhlng  gentlemen  in  their  converfation,  that  I  could  liken 
*^  them  to  nothing  but  their  own  relations,  thofe  noble  cha- 
*'  rasters  of  men  of  wit  and  pleafure  about  town."  As  infen- 
fible  however  as  mr.  Dryden  affe6fed  to  be  to  the  fatire  of  the 
Rehearfal,  he  did  not  fail  to  take  a  full  revenge  on  it§  author, 
under  the  character  of  Zimri,  in  his  poem  of  '*  Abfolam  and 
«  Achitophcl." 

In  the  year  1673,  his  tragl-comedies,  intitled,  *'  The 
*•  Conqueil  of  Granada  by  the  Spaniards,  in  two  parts,"  were 
attacked  bv  mr.  Richard  Leigh,  a  player  belonging  to  the 
duke  of  York's  theatre,  in  a  pamphlet  called  *'  A  Cenfure  of 
*'  the  rdVa,"  <<c.  which  occafionv^d  feveral  other  pamphlets  tQ 
be  written.  Mr.  Elkanah  Settle  likewlfe  crlticifed  thefe  plays  : 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  Settle,  though  in  reality  a  mean  and 
inconfiderable  poet,  v/as  the  mighty  rival  of  mr.  Dryden,  and 
for  many  years  bore  his  reputation  above  him.  To  the  firft 
part  of  "  The  Conqueft  of  Granada,"  mr.  Dryden  prefixed 
'^  An  Efiny  on  heroic  plays,"  and  fubjoi^ied  to  the  fccond 
^'  A  Defence  of  the  epilogue  j  or,  An  May  on  the  dramatic 
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**  ^etry  of  the  laft  age;"  both  which  are  reprinted  in  mr.  ^ 
Congreve's  edition  of  his  dramatic  works.  In  the  year  1679, 
was  publifhed  "  An  Plflay  upon  fatire,"  written  jointly  by  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave  and  mr.  Dryden.  This  piece,  which  was 
handed  about  in  manufcript,  contained  fevere  refle6lions  on 
the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  and  the  earlcf  Rochefter;  and  they, 
lulpeding  mr.  Dryden  to  be  the  author  of  it,  hired  three  men 
to  cudgel  liim,  who,  as  mr.  Anthony  Wood  relates,  "  ef-  Athen.  Ox 
*'  fe6ted  the;r  buljnefs  in  Will's  coffee-houfe  in  Covent-  ^'^• 
"  garden,  at  eight  o'clock  a£  night,  on  the  1 6th  of  Decern- 
*'  ber  1679."  In  the  year  1680,  came  out  an  Englifh  tranf- 
lation  in  verfe  of  Ovid's  Epiftles  by  feveral  hands :  two  of 
which,  viz.  "  Canace  to  Macareus,  and  Dido  to  iEneas," 
were  tranflated  by  mr.  Dryden,  who  alfo  wrote"  the  preface ; 
and  the  epiftle  of  "  Helen  to  Paris"  by  rnr.  Dryden  and  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave. 

In  the  year  j68i,  he  publifhed  his  "  Abfalom  and  Achito- 
phel.  This  celebrated  poem,  which  was  at  firft  printed  with- 
out the  author's  name,  is  a  fevere  fatire  on  the  contrivers  and 
ahettors  of  the  rebellion  agai nil  Charles  II,  under  the  duke  of 
Monmouth;  and,  under  the  characters  of  Abfalom,  Achito- 
phel,  David,  and  Zimri,  are  reprefented  the  duke  of  Mon-r 
mouth,  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  king  Charles,  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham.  There  are  two  tranflations  of  this  poem 
into  Latin  :  one  by  dr.  William  Coward,  a  phyfician  of 
Merton-college  in  Oxford  ;  publifhed  in  4.to  in  1682  ;  ano- 
ther by  dr.  Francis  Atterbury,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Rochefter, 
publifhed  the  fame  year  in  4to.  Mr.  Dryden  left  the  ftory 
unfinifhed ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  fo  doing,  was,  ''  be- 
"  caufe  he  could  not  prevail  with  himfelf  to  fhew  Abfalom  un- 
''  fortunate.  Were  I  the  inventor,  fays  he,  who  am  only 
*'  the  hiftorian,  Ifhould  certainly  conclude  the  piece  with  the 
''  reconcilement  of  Abfalom  to  David.  And  who  knows, 
"  but  this  may  come  to  pafs  ?  Things  were  not  Iirought  to 
"  extremity,  where  I  left  the  ftory  :  there  feems  vcA  to  be 
*'  room  left  for  a  compolUre :  hereafter,  there  may  oe  only 
*'  for  pity.  I  have  not  fo  much  as  an  uncharitable  wifh  a- 
"  gainft  Achitophel ;  but  am  content  to  be  acculed  of  a  good- 
'<  natured  error,  and  to  hope  with  Origcn,  that  the  devil 
*'  himfelf  may  at  laft  be  faved.  For  which  reafon,  in  this 
*'  poem,  he  is  neither  brought  to  fet  his  houfe  in  order,  nor 
*'  to  difpofe  of  his  perfon  afterwards."  A  fecond  part  of  Ab-Prefacej 
falom  and  Achitophel  was  undertaken  and  written  by  mr. 
T^^,  at  the  requelt,  and  under  the  direction,  of  mr.  Dryden, 
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nvbo  wrote  near  two  hundred  lines  of  it  himfelf  j  beginning 
with,  ^ 

<^  Next  thefe  a  troop  of  bufy  fpirits  prefs. 

And  ending  with, 

''  To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee. 

The  fame  year,  1681,  mr.  Dryden  publiflied  his  "  Medal^ 
«'  a  fatire  againft  fedition."  This  poem  was  occafioned  by 
the  ftriking  of  a  medal,  on  account  of  the  indi6lment  againft 
the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  for  high-treafon  being  found  ignora- 
mus by  the  grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  November  1681  : 
for  which  the  Whig-party  made  great  rejoicings  by  ringing  of 
Compleat  bells,  bonfires,  and  the  like,  in  all  parts  of  London.  The 
f'^d  °^r"'  whole  poem  is  a  fevere  inve<5live  againit  the  carl  of  Shaftefbury 
p.  390.  *  *  ^^^  the  Whigs;  to  vvhom  the  author  addrefTes  himfelf,  in  a 
fatirical  epiftle  prefixed  to  it,  thus  :  "  I  have  one  favour  to 
"  defire  of  you  at  parting,  that,  when  you  think  of  anfwer- 
"  ing  this  poem,  you  would  employ  the  fame  pens  againft  it, 
''  who  have  combated  with  fo  much  fuccefs  againft  Abfalom 
"  and  Achitophel ;  for  then  you  may  afliire  yourfelves  of  a 
''  clear  vidory  without  the  leafl  reply.  Rail  at  me  abun- 
<«  dantly ;  and,  not  to  break  a  cuflom,  do  it  without  wit. — • 
*'  If  God  has  not  blefTed  you  with  the  talent  of  rhyming,  make 
*'  ufe  of  my  poor  ftock  and  welcome  :  let  your  verfes  run 
"  upon  my  feet;  and,  for  the  utmofl  refuge  of  notorious 
"  blockheads,  reduced  to  the  lafl  extremity  of  fenfe,  turn  my 
"  own  lines  upon  me,  and,  in  utter  defpair  of  your  own  fa- 
<'  tire,  make  me  fatirize  myfelf. '^  The  above-mentioned 
mr.  Settle  wrote  an  anfwer  to  this  poem,  intitled,  "  The  Me- 
"  dal  revcrfed ;"  as  he  had  written  a  poem,  calleJ,  "  Aza- 
"  riah  and  Hufhal,"  againft  Abfalom  and  Achitophel.  In  the 
year  1682, ^he  publifhed  a  poem,  called,  "  Religio  laici ;  or, 
*'  The  Inyman's  faith."  This  piece  is  intended  as  a  defence 
of  revealed  religion,  and  of  the  excellency  and  authority  of 
the  fcriptures,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners,  againft 
Deifts,  Papifts,  and  Prefbyterians.  The  author  tells  us,  in  the 
preface,  that  it  was  written  for  an  ingenious  young  gentle- 
man, his  friend,  upon  his  tranflation  of  father  Simon's  "  Cri-* 
"  tical  hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament." 

In  the  year  1683,  appeared  the  tragedy  of  "  The  duke  of 
^'  Guife,"  written  by  mr.  Diyden  and  mr.  Lee,  and  dedica- 
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ted  to  Lawrence  carl  of  Rochefler.  This  play  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  Whigs,  and  was  immediately  attacked  in  a 
pamphlet,  intitled,  "  A  defence  of  the  charter  and  municipal 
*'  rights  of  the  city  of  London,  and  the  rights  of  other  muni- 
*'  cipal  cities  and  towns  of  England.  Dire6led  to  the  citizens 
*'  of  London.  By  Thomas  Hunt."  In  this  piece,  mr.  Dry- 
den  is  charged  with  condemning  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  executing  its  magiftrates  in  effigy,  in  his  "  Duke 
"  ofGuife;  frequently  a<5ted  and  applauded,  fays  mr.  Hunt, 
*'  and  intended  moft  certainly  to  provoke  the  rabble  into  tu- 
"  mults  and  diforders."  Mr.  Hunt  then  makes  feveral  re- 
marks upon  the  defign  of  the  play,  and  afierts,  that  our  poet's 
purpofe  was  *'  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  nation,  and  lay 
*■'  wafte  their  morals;  to  extinguifh  the  little  remains  of  virtue 
*'  among  us  by  bold  impieties,  to  confound  virtue  and  vice, 
*'  good  and  evil,  and  to  leave  us  without  confciences."  About 
the  fame  time  were  printed  alfo  "  Some  reflections  upon  the 
"  pretended  parallel  in  the  play  called  The  duke  of  Guife  :" 
the  author  of  w^hich  pam.phlet  tells  us,  that  "  he  was  wearied 
*'  with  the  dulnefs  of  this  play,  and  extremely  incenfed  at  the 
"  wicked  and  barbarous  defign  it  was  intended  for;  that  the 
*'  fierceft  Tories  were  afhamed  of  it ;  and,  in  fliort,  that  he 
*'  never  faw  any  thing,  that  could  be  called  a  play,  more  de- 
*'  ficient  in  wit,  good  characSler,  and  entertainment,  than 
"  this."  In  anfwer  to  this  and  mr.  Hunt's  pamphlet,  mr. 
Dryden  publiftied  "  The  vindication  :  or.  The  parallel  of  the 
''  French  holy  league  and  the  Englifh  league  and  covenant, 
*'  turned  into  a  feditious  libel  againlt  the  king  and  his  royal 
^i  highnefs,  by  Thomas  Hunt  and  the  author  of  the  Re- 
"  fledions,"  &:c.  In  this  Vindication,  which  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  play  in  mr.  Congreve's  edition,  mr.  Dryden  tells 
us,  that,  in  the  year  of  the  reftoration,  the  firft  play  he  un- 
dertook was  the  Duke  of  Guife,  as  the  faireft  way,  which  the 
a6l  of  indemnity  had  then  left,  of  fetting  forth  the  rife  of  the 
late  rebellion  ;  that  at  firft  it  was  thrown  afide  b^  the  advice 
of  fome  friends,  w-ho  thought  it  not  perfeft  enough  t^be  pub- 
lifhed  ;  but  that,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  mr.  Lee,  it  was  af- 
terwards produced  between  them  ;  and  that  only  the  firft  fcenc, 
the  whole  fourth  a6i:,  and  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  fifth, 
belonged  to  him,  all  the  reft  being  mr.  Lee's.  He  acquaints 
us  alfo  occafionally,  that  mr.  Thomas  Shadwell,  the  poet, 
made  the  rough  draught  of  this  pamphlet  againft  himj  and. 
that  mn  Hunt  finifhed  it» 

la 
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In  J  6.84,  mr.  Dryden  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  ^^  Maim- 
*'  bourg's  hiftory  of  the  league ;"  in  which  he  was  employed 
by  king  Charles  11,  on  account  of  the  plain  parallel  between 
the  troubles  of  France  and  thofe  of  Great-Britain.     Upon  the 
death  of  this  monarch,  he  wrote  his  "  Threnodia  Auguftalis : 
a  poem,  facred  to  the  happy  memory  of  that  prince."     Soon 
after  the  acceffion  of  king  James  II,  mr.  Dryden  turned  Ro- 
mon-catholic  ;    upon   which  occafion,   mr.  Thomas  Brown 
wrote  "  The  reafons  of  mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion  con- 
*'  fidered,    in  a  dialogue  between   Crites,    Eugenius,    and 
«'  mr.  Bays,"  1688,  410  :  and  alfo,  "  The  late  converts  ex- 
"  pofed:  or.  The  reafons  of  mr.  Bays's  changing  his  religion, 
"  confidered   in   a  dialogue;   part  the  fecond  f'*  1690,  4to. 
In  the  year  1686,  mr.  Dryden  wrote  "  A  defence  of  the  pa- 
*'  pers  written  by  the    late  king  of  blefled  memory,    and 
*'  found  in  his  ftrong  box."     This  was  written  in  oppofition 
to  dr.  Stillingfleet's  "  Anfwer  to  fome  papers  lately  printed, 
*'  concerning  the  authority  of  the  catholic  church  in  matters 
**  of  faith,  and  the  reformation  of  the  church  of  England," 
1686,  4to.     Mr.  Dryden  vindicates  the  authority  of  the  ca- 
tholic church,  in  decreeing  matters  of  faith,  upon  this  princi- 
ple, that^  The  church  is  more  vifible  than  the  fcripture,  be- 
*'  caufe  the  fcripture  is  feen  by  the  churcji ;"  and,  to  ^bufe 
the  reformation  in  England,  he  affirms,  that  "  it  was  erected 
**  on  the  foundation  of  luft,  facrilege,  and  ufurpation,  and 
**  that  no  paint  is  capable  of  making  lively  the  hideous  face  of 
*'  it."     He  affirms  likewife,  that  "  the  pillars  of  the  church, 
"  eftablifhed  by  law,  ^re  to  be  found  but  broken  ftaffs  by 
*'  their  own  conceffions ;  for,  after  all  their  undertakings  to 
*'  heal  a  wounded   confcience,    they  leave  their  profelytes 
**  finally  to  the  fcripture,  as  our  phyficians,  when  they  have 
*'  emptied  the  ppckets  of  their  patients,  without  curing  them, 
*'  fend  them  at  laft  to  Tunbridge  Waters,  or  the  air  of  Mont- 
''  pelier ;  that  we  are  reformed  from  the  virtues  of  good  liv- 
*'  mg,  frorft'  the  devotions,  mortifications,  aufterities,  hurpir 
**  lity,  aHA  charity,  which  are  prac^ifed  in  cathcdic  countries, 
*'  by  the  example  and  precept  of  that  lean  mortified  apqftle 
^'  St.  Martin  Luther, '  &c.     Dr.  Stilllngfleet  hereupon  pub- 
lifhed  "  A  vindication  of  the  anfwer  to  fome  late  papers,"  ir^ 
1687,  4to  ;    in  which  he  treats  mr.  Dryden  with  fome  feve- 
rity  :    "  If  I  thought,  fays  he,  there  were  no  fuch  thing  as; 
"  true  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  the  piiefts  of  all  reli- 
**  gions  are  alike,  I  might  have  been  as  nimble  a  convert, 
**  and  as  early  a  defender  of  the  royal  papers,  as  any  one  of 
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«'  tkefe  champions.     For  why  fhould  not  one,  who  believes 
"  ;io  religion,  declare  for  any  ? " 

In  the  year  1687,  mr.  Dryden  publifhed  his  <'  Hind  and 
^-'  Panther  :  a  poem."  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is 
a  direct  defence  of  the  Romifh  church,  chiefly  by  way  of  dia- 
logue between  a  hind,  who  reprefents  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  a  panther,  who  fuftains  the  charader  of  the  church  of 
pngland.  Thefe  two  beafts  very  learnedly  difcufs  the  feveral 
points  controverted  between  the  two  churches;  as  tranfub- 
ftantiation,  church-authority,  infallibility,  &c.  In  the  pre- 
face, mr.  Dryden  tells  us,  that  this  poem  "  was  neither  im- 
••'  pofed  on  him,  nor  fo  much  as  the  fubject  given  him  by  any 
*'  man.  It  was  written,  fays  he,  during  the  laft  winter  and 
"  the  beginning  of  this  fpring,  though  with  long  interruptions 
^'  of  ill  health  and  other  hindrances.  About  a  fortnight  be- 
<«  fore  I  had  Hnifhed  it,  his  majefty's  declaration  for  liberty  of 
"  confcience  came  abroad  ;  which,  if  I  had  fo  foon  expected, 
^'  I  might  have  fpared  myfelf  the  labour  of  writing  many 
"  things,  which  are  contained  in  the  third  part  of  it.  But  I 
''  was  always  in  fome  hope,  the  church  of  England  might 
*'  have  been  perfuaded  to  have  taken  off  the  penal  laws  and 
"  the  teft,  which  was  one  defign  of  the  poem,  when  I  pro- 
*'  pofed  to  myfelf  the  writing  of  it."  In  the  firft  part,  mr. 
Dryden  fpeaks  of  his  own  converfion  in  terms  which  convey 
no  high  idea  of  him  as  a  philofopher,  whatever  we  may  think 
qf  him  as  a  poet.     They  are  thefe  ; 

"  But,  gracious  God,  how  well  doftthou  provide 

^'  For  erring  judgments  an  unerring  guide  ! 

"  Thy  throne  is  darknefs  in  th'  abyfs  of  light, 

*'  A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  fight. 

"  O  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 

"  And  fearch  no  farther  than  thyfelf  reveal'd  ; 

"  But  her  alone  for  my  diredor  take, 

*'  Whom  thou  haft  promis'd  never  to  forfake  !  ^  • 

"  My  thoughtlefs  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  defi'^s  ; 

**•  My  manhood,  long  milled  by  wandr'ing  fires, 

*'  Follow'd  falfe  lights  ;  and,  when  their  glimpfe  was  gonc^ 

"  My  pride  ftruck  out  new  fparkles  of  her  own. 

"  Such  was  T,  fuch  by  nature  ftill  I  am  ; 

*'  Be  thine  the  glory,  and  be  mine  the  (hame. 

f^  Good  life  be  now  my  talk  j  my  doubts  are  done,    &c. 

This 
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This  poem  was  immediately  attacked  by  the  wits,  particularly 
by  mr.  Charles  Montague,  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  and 
mr.  Matthew  Prior;  who  joined  in  writing  "  The  Hind  and 
*'  Panther  tranfverfed  to  the  ftory  of  the  Country  moufe  and" 
*'  the  city  moufe."  In  the  year  1688,  mr.  Drydenpubliftied 
"  Britannia  rediviva  :  a  poem  on  the  birth  of  the  prince.'* 

He  was  iuppofed  fome  time  before  this,  to  have  been  engaged 
in  tranflating  monfieur  Varillas's  "  Hiftory  of  herefies,"  but  to 
have  dropped  that  work,  before  it  was  iinifhed.  This  we 
learn  from  a  pafiage  in  dr.  Gilbert  Burnet's  defence  of  the 
reflexions  on  the  ninth  book  of  the  iirft  volume  of  that  hiftory  : 
*'  I  have  been  informed  from  England,  fays  the  doctor,  that 
*'  a  gentleman,  who  is  famous  both  for  poetry  and  feveral 
"  other  things,  has  fpent  three  months  in  tranflating  mr.  Va- 
"  rillas'shiftorv;  but  that,  as  focn  as  my  refledions  appeared, 
*'  he  difcontinucd  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his  author 
*'  was  gone.  Now,  if  he  thinks  it  is  recovered  by  his  an- 
'  fwer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on  v/nh  his  tranflation  ;  and  this 
"  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
"  him,  as  the  converfation  he  has  fet  on  foot  between  the 
*'  hinds  and  panthers,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  animals,  for 
*'  whom  mr.  Variilas  may  ferve  well  enough  as  an  author : 
*••  and  this  hiftory  and  that  poem  are  fuch  extraordinary 
"  things  of  their  kind,  that  it  will  be  but  fui table  to  fee  the 
*'  author  of  the  worft:  poem  become  likewife  the  tranfiator  of 
*'  the  worft  hiftory  that  the  age  has  produced.  If  his  grace 
*'  and  his  wit  improve  both  proportionably,  we  fhall  hardly 
*'  find,  that  he  has  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
"  from  having  no  religion  to  chufe  one  of  the  woi'ft.  It  is 
^*  true,  he  had  fomev^rhat  to  fink  from  in  matter  of  wit ;  but 
^'  as  for  his  morals,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  for  him  to  grow  a  worfe 
^*  man  than  he  was.  He  has  lately  wreaked  his  malice  on  me 
*'  for  fpoiling  his  three  months  labour;  but  in  it  he  has  done 
^*  me  all  the  honour,  that  any  man  can  receive  from  him, 
,  *'  which  is%:o  be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
^'  to  protC'pt  me  to  wifh  a  very  bad  wifli  for  him,  it  fhould  be, 
""  that  he  would  go  on  and  finifh  his  tranflation.  By  that  it 
*'  will  appear,  whether  the  Englifh  nation,  which  is  the  moft 
"  competent  judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  feeing  our 
*'  debate,  pronounced  in  mr.  Varillas's  faviour  or  mine.  It  is 
*'  true,  mr.  Dryden  will  fuff^er  a  little  by  it ;  but  at  leaft  it 
*'  will  ferve  to  keep  him  in  from  other  extravagancies  :  and, 
*'  if  he  gains  little  honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lofe 
*'.  fo  "much  by  kj  as  he  has  done  by  his  laft  employment.'* 

Thist 
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This  pafiage,  befides  the  h6i  it  lets  us  into,  (hews,  how  ill  an 
opinion  dr.  Burnet  had  entertained  of  mr.  Dryden  and  his  mo- 
rals.    Dr.  Burnet  fpeaks  of  him  alfo  in  a!»other  place,  in  terms  Hift.  of  his 
of  equal  diflionour  :  "  Theftage,  fays  he,  was  defiled  beyond  "wn  times, 
*'  all  example,  Dryden,  the  great  mafter  of  dramatic  poefy, '^"^- ^* 
<'  being  a  monfler  of  immodefly  and  impurities  of  all  forts.'* 
But  here  the  poet  found  an  advocate  in   the  lord  Lanfdown, 
who  has  flatly  oppofed  the  bifhop^s  allertion  :     "  Why,  fays 
"  his  lordfliip,  is  mr.  Dryden  ftigmatized  as  a  monfler  of  im- 
''  modefty  and   impurities  of  all  forts  ?    He  was  fo  much  a 
"  ftranger  to  immodefty,  that  modeily  in  too  great  a  degree 
*'  was  his  failing.     A   monfter  of  impurities   of  all   forts  ^ 
"  Good  God  !  what  an  idea  muft  that  give  ?    Is  there   any 
"  wickcdnefs  under  the  .fun,  but  what  is  comprifed  in  thofe 
"  few  words  ?    But,  as  it  happens,  he  was  the  reverfe  of  all 
*'  this  :  a  man  of  regular  life  and  converfation,  as  all  his  ac- 
"  quaintance  can   vouch.     And   I   cannot  but  grieve,  that 
"  fuch    ra(h   expreflions   fhould  efcape  from  a  bilhop's  pen."  ^^^^^''^o'^e 
fo  that  from  the  accounts  of  the  bifhop  and  the  lord,  mr.  Dry-  <  Refleaions 
den,  the  reader  fees,  was  the  moil  profligate  and  debauched,  hiftoricai 
and   at   the  fame  the   mofl  virtuous  and  modeft  man  alive.  ^"<^  politi- 
What  is  to  be  concluded  from  hence  ?  Why,  that  he  was  nei-  ^^  '*^*-P-S« 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other. 

At  the  revolution  in  1688,  being  difqualified  by  having  turned 
Papill,  he  was  difmiiled  from'  the  oflice  of  poet-laureat :  however, 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  though  obliged,  as  lord  chamberlain,  to 
take  the  king's  pcnfion  from  him,  was  fo  generous  a  friend 
and  patron  to  him,  that  he  allowed  him  an  equivalent  out  of 
his  own  eftate.     This  mr.  Prior  tells  us,  in  the  dedication  of 
his  poems  to  lord  Dorfet,  his  defcendant.     He  was  fucceeded 
by  mr.  'I'homas  Shadwell,  againft  whom  he  entertained   an 
implacable  rcfejitment ;  as  appears  from  his  "  Mac  Flecknoe," 
wbich  is  one  of  the  feverefl:  fatires  in  any  language.     In  1688 
alfo,  he  publifhcd  "  The  life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,"  tranf- 
Jated  from  the  French  of  father  Dominic  Bouhours.     In- 1693 
came  out,  in  folio,  a  tranflation  of  Juvenal  and  P%rfius;  in  ' 
which  the  firfl,  third,  fixth,   tenth,  and  fixteenth  fairires  of 
Juvenal  and  Perfius   intire,  were  done  by  mr.  Dryden,  who   ' 
prefixed  a  long  and  beautiful  difcourfe,  by  way  of  dedication, 
to  the  earl  of  Dorfet.     He  obferves  in  this,  that  the  method, 
which  the  tranflators  have  taken,  "  is  not  a  literal  tranflation, 
*'  but  a  kind  of  paraphrafe  ;  or  fomewhat,  which  is  yet  more"  ' 
*'  loofe,  betwixt  a  paraphrafe  and  imitation.     It  was  not  po(r     % 
**  fibJeforus,  fays  he,  or  any  men,  to  hav^  made  it  pleafant'  ' 

*'  any 
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*^  any  other  way.  If  rendering  the  exad  fenfe  of  thefe  au- 
*'  thors,  almoft  line  for  line,  had  been  our  bufincfs,  Barten 
*'  Holiday  had  done  it  already  to  our  hands. — But  he  wrote 
"  for  fame,  and  wrote  to  fcholars.  Wc  write  only  for  the 
*'  pleafure  and  entertainment  of  thofe  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
*'  who,  though  they  are  not  fcholars,  are  not  ignorant :  per- 
*'  fons  of  underflanding  and  good  fenfe,  who,  not  having. 
♦^  been  cortverfant  in  the  original,  or  at  lead  not  having  maoc 
"  Latin  verfe  fo  much  their  bufmefs,  as  to  be  critics  in  it, 
*'  would  be  glad  to  find,  if  the  wit  of  our  two  great  authors 
♦*  be  anfwerable  to  their  fame  and  reputation  in  the  world." 

In  the  year  1695,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation,  in  profe,  of 
monfieur  Du  Frefnoy's  Art  of  painting;  the  fecond  edition  of 
"which,  corre6ted  and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  in  the  year 
17 16,  with  this  title,  "  The  Art  of  painting:  by  C.  A.  du 
*'  Frefnoy  :  with  remarks.  Tranflated  into  Englifh,  with  an 
*'  original  preface,  containing  a  parallel  between  painting  and 
*'  poetry :  by  mr.  Dryden.  As  alfo  a  fhort  account  of  the 
*'  moft  eminent  painters,  both  ancient  and  modern :  by 
*'  R.  G.  Efq."  It  is  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Burlington  by 
Richard  Graham,  Efq;  who  obferves  in  the  dedication,  that 
fome  liberties  have  been  taken  with  this  excellent  tranflation, 
of  which  he  gives  the  following  account :  "  The  misfortune 
*'  that  attended  mr.  Dryden  in  that  undertaking  was,  that, 
*'  for  want  of  a  competent  knowledge  in  painting,  he  fuffered 
*'  himfelf  to  be  milled  by  an  unlkilful  guide.  Monfieur  de 
*'  Piles  told  him,  that  his  French  verfion  was  made  at  the 
**  requeft  of  the  author  himfelf ;  and  altered  by  him,  till  ft 
*'  was  wholly  to  his  mind.  This  mr.  Dryden  taking  upon 
*'  content,  thought  there  was  nothing  more  incumbent  upon 
**  him,  than  to  put  it  into  the  beft  Englifh  he  could,  and  ac- 
*'  cordingly  performed  his  part  here,  as  in  every  thing  elfe, 
^'  with  accuracy.  But  it  being  manifefl,  that  the  French 
<'  tranflator  has  frequently  miflaken  the  fenfe  of  his  author, 
*«  and  very  often  alfo  not  fet  it  in  the  mofl  advantageous  light, 
*'  to  do  jiA^ice  to  M.  du  Frefnoy,  Mr.  Jervas,  a  very  good 
*'  critic  in  the  language  as  well  as  in  the  fubje6l  of  the  poem, 
*'  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  correct  what  he  found  amifs ; 
'^  and  his  amendments  are  every-where  diflinguiihed  with 
*'  proper  marks." 

Mr.  Dryden  tells  us,  In  the  preface  to  the  "  Art  of  palnt- 

<'  ing,"  that,  when  he  undertook  this  work,  he  was  already 

engaged  in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil,  "  from  whom,  fays  he, 

1         ♦M  only  borrowed  two  months."    This  tranflation  was  pub- 

liflied 
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lifhcd  in  the  year  1697,  and  has  pafled  through  feveral  editions 
in  various  forms.     The  Paftorals  are  dedicated  to  to  lord  Clif- 
ford ;  and  mr.  Dryden  tells  his  lordfhip,  that  "  what  he  now 
*'  offers  him,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of  a  fickly  age,  worn 
*'  out  with  ftudy,  and  opprefled  with  fortune^  without  other 
*'  fupport  than  the  conftancy  and    patience  of  a  Chriftian ; 
*'  aod  he  adds,  that  he  began  this  work  in  his  great  climac- 
*'  teric.**     The  life  of  Virgil,  which  follows  this  dedication, 
the  two  prefaces  to  the  Paftorals  and  Georgics,  and  all  the 
arguments  in  profe  to  the  whole  tranflation,  were  given  him 
by  friends  :  the  preface   to  the  Geoigics,  in  particular,    by 
mr.  Addifon.     The  tranflation  of  the  Georgics  is  dedicated  to 
the  earl  of  Chefterfield  ;  and  that  of  the  iEneis  to  the  earl  of 
MuJffrave.      This    latter    dedication    contains    the   author's 
thoughts  on  Epic  poetry,  particularly  that  of  Virgil.    It  is  ge- 
nerally allowed,  that  mr.   Dryden's   tranflation  of  Virgil  is, 
upon  the  whole,  extremely  well  performed  ;  at  leaft,  better 
than  by  any  poet  in  any  other  language.     Dr.  Henry  Felton 
tells  us,  that,  if  our  author  has  failed   in  fome  parts  of  his 
tranflation  of  Virgil,  "  we  may  in  part  afcribe  it  to  his  uflng, 
"  as  it  is  faid,  fome  French  and  foreign  afliftance,  and  partly 
"  to  fome  defefts  of  our  language  (for  he  was  an  abfolute 
'*  mafter  of  its  whole  reach  ahd  compafs)  but  chiefly  to  the 
*'  inimitable  perfections  and  elegance  of  the  author,  &c.— 
*'  and  yet  it  muft  be  faid,  in  commendation  of  mr.  Dryden, 
"  that  we  fhall  never  fee  a  tranflation  of  Virgil  better  per- 
'*  formed  in  the  whole;    and  thofe  who   may  excel  him, 
"  where  they  obferve  he  hath  failed,  will  fall  below  him  in  a 
"  thoufand  inftances,  where  he  hath  excelled."     Mr.  Pope  Diflertatioa 
alfo,  fpeaking  of  mr.  Dryden's  tranflation  of  fome  parts  ofontheClaf. 
Homer,  fays,  "  Had  he  tranflated  the  whole  work,   I  would  ^^"'  P*  **^' 
"  no  more  have  attempted  Homer  after  him,  than  Virgil ; 
*'  his  verfion  of  whom,  notwithftanding  fome  human  errors,  p  ^ 
''  is  the  mojft  noble  and  fpirited  tranflation  I  know  in  any  Ian-  Homer's 
*'  guage."     Dr.  Jofeph  Trapp    has  criticifed  mr.  Dryden^s  llia<i. 
tranflation  more  particularly.     He  fays,  that  "  b^  verfifica- 
*'  tion  here,  as  every-where  elfe,  is  generally  flowmg   and 
*'  harmonious  ;  and  beauties  of  all  kinds  are  fcattered  tnrough- 
"  out  the  whole :    but  then,  continues  he,  befides  his  often 
"  grofsly  mift:aking  his  author's  fenfe,  as  a  tranflator,  he  is 
*'  extremely  licentious.     He  makes  no  fcruple  of  adding  or 
*'  retrenching,  as  his  turn  is  beft  ferved  by  either.     In  many 
*'  places,  wherehefhinesmoftas  a  poet,  he  is  leaft  a  tranflator; 
"  andj  where  you  moft  admire  mr.  Dryden,  you  fee  the  leaft 
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*^  of^  Virgil.     Then  whereas  my  lord  Rofcommon  lays  dowtf 

"  this  juft  rule  to  be  obferved  by  a  tranflator,  v^ith  regard  to 

Trapp's       "  his  author,  — Fall  as   he  falls,  and,  as  he  rifes,  rife — Mr. 

Virgi?sP°e-  "  ^^y^e"  frequently  ads  the  contrary  to  this  precept,"  &Ci 

face  to  the    O^  which   mr.   Trapp   produces   fome  inftances,  and  makes 

iEneids.  ,    this  general  remark,  that  "  the  firft  fix  books,  which  in  the 

"  original  are- acknowledged  to  be  the  beft,  are  the  leaftfo  in 

*'  the  tranflation,  and  the  lall:  fix  books  vice  verfa." 

In  the  year  1698,  mr.  Dryden  publifhed  his  "  Fables,  an- 
*'  cient  and  modern  :  tranflated  into  verfe  from  Homer,  Ovid,' 
*'  Boccace,  and  Chaucer."  He  tells  us,  in  the  preface  to 
this  his  laft  work,  that ''  he  thinks  himfelf  as  vigorous  as  ever 
*5  in  the  faculties  of  his  foul,  excepting  only  his  memory, 
*<  which,  he  fays,  is  not  impaired  to  any  great  degree  :  "  and 
he  was  then  fixty-eight  years  of  age.  Befides  the  original 
pieces  and  tranflations,  hitherto  mentioned,  he  wrote  many 
other  things,  which  have  been  feveral  times  publifhed  in  the 
*'  fix  volumes  of  mifcellanies  "  under  his  name,  and  in  other 
collections.  They  confift  of  tranflations  from  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  ;  epillles  to  feveral  perfons  ;  prologues  and  epi- 
logues to  various  plays ;  elogies ;  epitaphs,  and  fongs.  In 
the  year  1743,  came  out,  in  two  volumes  i2mo,  a  new  col- 
leciion  of  our  author's  political  works,  under  the  title  of, 
*'  original  poems  and  tranflations,  by  John  Dryden,  efq; 
*'  now  firft  collected  and  publifhed  together  :  "  that  is,  col- 
lected from  the  fix  volumes  of  mifcellanies,  jufl  mentioned. 
The  editor  obferves,  in  his  preface,  that  "  it  was  but  juflice 
"to  the  produdions  of  fo  excellent  a  poet,  to  fet  them  free  at 
*'  lafl:  from  fo  difadvantageous,  if  not  unnatural,  an  union  : 
*'  an  union,  which,  like  the  cruelty  of  Mezentiiis  in  Virgil, 
<'  was  no  lefs  than  a  jun61:ion  of  living  and  dead  bodies  to- 
*'  gether.— It  is  now  high  time,  fays  he,  that  the  partnerfhip  ' 
*'  fhould  be  diflblved,  and  mr.  Dryden  left  to  fland  upon  his 
*<  own  bottom.  His  credit  as  a  poet  is  out  of  all  danger,? 
*'  though  the  withdrawing  his  flock  may  probably  expofe 
*'  many  of  his  copartners  to  the  hazard  of  a  poetical  bankrupt- 
*'  cy."  'There  is  a  colledion  of  our  author's,  "  Original 
*'  poems  and  tranflations,"  publifhed  in  a  thin  folio  in  1701  : 
but,  as  it  does  not  contain  much  above  half  the  pieces,  fo  it 
does  not  at  all  anfwer  the  defign  of  this  collection ;  whichy 
with  his  plays,  fables,  a«d  tranflations  of  Virgil,  Juvenal, 
and  Periius,  is  intended  to  compleat  mr.  Dryden's  works  in 
twelves.  As  to  his  performances  in  profe,  befides  eflays  and 
prefaces  J  fome  of  which  have  been  mentioned,,  he  wrote  the 
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ilvc^  of  Plutarch  and  Luclan,  prefixed  to  the  trannations  bf 
thole  authors  bv  fevcral  hands  ;  the  life  of  Polybius,  before  the 
traniiation  of  that  hiftqrian  by  fir  Henry  Sheer  ;  and  the  pre- 
face to  the  dialogue  concerning  women,  by  William 
VValfli,  til]. 

Mr.  Drydendied  upon  the  ift  of  May  17OT.  He  married 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bcrkfhire, 
who  furuived  him  about  eight  years ;  and  by  whom  he  had 
three  fons,  Charles,  John,  and  Henrv.  Charles  became 
ulher  of  the  palace  to  pope  Clement  XI ;  and,  returning  to 
England,  was  drowned  in  the  Thames  near  Windfor  in  1704* 
He  was  the  author  of  fcveral  things,  and  tranflated  the  iixth 
fatire  of  Juvenal.  John  tranflated  the  fourteenth  fatire  of 
Juvenal,  and  was  the  author  of  a  comedy,  called,  "The 
"  Hufoand  his  own  cuckold,"  printed  in  1696.  Henry  en- 
tered into  a  religious  ord^r.— .-Mr.  Dryden  was  interred  in 
Weilminfter-abbey,  where  a  monument  has  fince  been  eredled 
over  him  by  John  Sheffield,  late  duke  of  Buckinghamfhire. 
There  arc  fo^nc  circumftances,  relating  to  the  funeral  of 
mr.  Dryden,  recorded  in  "  Vv^ilfon's  Memoirs  of  the  life  of 
"  mr.  Congreve,"  which  arc  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature, 
and  which  it  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  omit.  The  day,  after 
mr.  Dryden's  death,  dr.  Sprat,  then  bifhop  of  Rocheller,  and 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  fent  word  to  the  hdy  Elizabeth  Howard, 
mr.  Dryden's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  prefent  of  the 
ground,  and  all  the  other  abbey  fees.  The  lord  Hallifax  like- 
wife  fent  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  and  to  mr.  Charles  Dryden  her 
ion,  offering  to  defray  the  expenccs  of  our  poet's  fuiieral,  and 
afterwards  to  beftow  500 1.  on  a  monument  in  the  abbey: 
which  generous  offer  from  both  v/as  accepted.  Accordingly, 
on  the  Sunday  following,  the  company  being  aflembled,  the 
corpfe  was  put  into  a  velvet  herfe,  attended  by  eighteen 
mourning  coaches.  When  they  werejuft  ready  to  move,  the 
lord  Jefferies,  fon  of  the  lord  chancellor  JefFeries,  w*ith  fome 
of  his  rakilh  companions,  coming  by,  afked,  whofe  funeral  it 
was  ?  and,  being  told  it  was  mr.  Dryden's,  he  protcited,  that 
he  ftiould  not  be  burled  in  that  private  manner,  that  \%  would 
himfelf,  with  the  lady  Elizabeth's  leave,  have  the  honour  of 
his  interment,  and  would  beftow  loool.  on  a  monument  in 
the  abbe^'  for  him.  This  put  a  fbp  to  the  proceffion  ^  and 
lord  Jefferies,  with  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  alighted 
from  the  coaches,  went  up  flairs  to  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  • 
was  Tick  in  bed.     His  lordfhip  repeated  the'  purport  of  what  >^£ 

he  had  faid  below  j  but  lady  Elizabeth  abfolutelv  refufmg  her 
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confent,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing  never  to  rife  till  his  re- 
quefl  was  granted.     The  lady,  under  a  fuddcn  furprize,  fain- 
ted away  :  and  lord  Jefferies,  pretending  to  have  gained  her 
confent,  ordered  the  body  to  be  carried  to  mr.  RufTeFs,  an  un- 
dertaker in  Cheapfide,  and  to  be  left  there  till  further  orders. 
In   the  mean  time,  the  abbey  was  lighted  up,  the  ground 
opened,  the  choir   attending,   and  the  biftiop  waiting  fome 
hours  to  no  purpofe  for  the  corpfe.    The  next  day,  mr.  Charles 
Drydcn  waited  upon  lord  Hallifax  and  the  bifhop,  and  endea- 
voured to  excufe  his  mother,  by  relating  the  truth ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  any  excufe.     Three  days  after,  the  under- 
taker,   receiving  no   orders,    waited  on  lord  JefFeries,   who 
turned  it  off  in  ajeft,  pretending,  that  thofe  who  paid  any 
regard  to  a  drunken  frolic,  deferved  no  better ;  that  he  re- 
membered nothing  at  all  of  the  matter  ;  alid  that  they  might 
do  what  they  pleaied  with  the  corpfe.    Upon  this,  the  under- 
taker waited  on  the  lady  Elizabeth,  who  defired  a  day  to  con- 
fider  what  muft  be  done.     Mr.  Charles  Dryden  immediately 
wrote   to  lord  Jefferies,   who  returned  for  anfwer,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no  more 
about  it.     Mr.  Dryden  applied  again  to  lord  Hallifax  and  the 
bifhop  of  Rochefter,  who  abfolutely  refufed  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  affair.    In  this  diftrefs,  dr.  Garth  fent  for  the  corpfe  to  the 
college  of  phyficians,  and  propofed  a  funeral  by  fubfcription ; 
which  fucceeding,  about  three  weeks  after  mr.  Dryden's  de- 
ceafe,  dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  over  his  body, 
which  was  conveyed  from  the  college,  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  coaches,  to  Weftminfter-abbey.     After  the  fu- 
neral,   mr.  Charles  Dryden  fent  lord   Jefferies   a  challenge, 
which  was  not  accepted  ;  and,  mr.  Dryden  publickly  declaring 
he  would  watch  every  opportunity  to  fight  him,  his  lordfhip 
thought  fit    to  leave  the    town  upon   it,    and  mr.  Dryden 
never  could  meet  him  after. 

As  to  mr.  Dryden's  chara<£ter,  It  has  been  treated  in  ex- 
tremes, fome  fetting  it  too  high,  others  too  low ;  for  he  was 
too  deeply  engaged  in  party,  to  have  fIritSI  juflice  done  him 
either  >^ay.  We  have  feen,  how  differently  his  moral  cha- 
racter has'  been  treated  by  lord  Landfdown  and  bifhop  Burnet ; 
the  former  reprefenting  him  as  a  moft  pious  and  virtuous  man, 
the  latter,  as  the  moll  abandoned  and  profligate  finner.  His 
character  as  a  writer  has  been  no  lefs  varioufly  reprefented. 
As  to  his  dramatic  works,  to  fay  nothing  more  of  the  Rehear- 
fa],  we  find,  that  the  critics,  his  contemporaries,  made  very 
free  with  them  5  and,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  they  are  not  the 
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lea{^  exceptionable  of  his  compofitlons.     For  tragedy,  it  has 
been  obferved,  that  mr.  Dryden  feldom  touches: the  paiTions, 
but  deals  rather  in  pompous   language,  poetical   flights,  and 
defcriptions  ;  and  that  this  was  his  real  taRe,  appears  not  only 
from  the  tragedies  themfelves,  but  from  two  inftances  meji- 
tioned  by  mr.  Gildon.     The  firfl  is,  that  when  a  tranfiation  ^^^  ^'s  lawS 
of  Euripides  was  recommended  to  him  inftead  of  Homer,  he  ^^^  j^^^^^^J^.j^ 
replied,  that  he  had  no  relifh  for  that  poet,  who  was  a  mafter  by  the  duke 
of  tragic  fimplicity  :  The  other  is,  that  he  generally  expreiTed  of  Bucks, 
a  very  mean,  if  not  contemptible,  opinion  of  mr.Otway,  who   '^*  ?***'« 
is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fucceeded  very  happily  in  affect- 
ing the  paffions  :  though,  in  the  preface  to  his  tranQation  of 
M.  Frefnoy,  hefpeaks  more  favourably  of  that  poet.  Mr.  Gil- 
don afcribes  this  gufto  in  mr.  Drycjen  to  his  great  converfation 
with  French  romances.     As  to  comedy,  mr.  Dryden  himfelf 
acknowledges  his  want  of  genius  for  it,  in  his  defence  of  the 
ElTay  on  dramatic  poetry,  prefixed  to  his  Indian  emperor  :  "  I 
"  know,  fays  he,  I  am  not  fitted  by  nature  to  write  comedy  ; 
"  I  want  that  gaiety  of  humour,  w^ich  is  required  in  it.    My 
"  converfation  is  flov/  and  dull ;  my  humour  faturnine  and 
"  referved.     In  fhort,  I  am  none  of  thofe  who  endeavour  to 
''  break  jefts  in  company,   or  to   make  repartees.     .So  that 
"  thofe,  who  decry  my  comedies,  do  me  no  injury,  except  it 
<'  be  in  point  of  profit :  reputation  in  them  is  the  laft  thing 
*'  to  which  I  {hall  pretend."     But  perhaps  mr.  Dryden  woul4 
have  wrote  much  better  in  both  kinds  of  the  drama,  had  not 
the  neceffity  of  his  circumftanCes  obliged  him  to  conform  to 
the  popular  tafle.     Hence  my  lord  Landfdown,  in  his  «'  EfTay  Works, 
"  on  the  unnatural  flights  in  poetry  :"  ^"^^^  '^'  P'd3» 

*'  Dryden  himfelf,  to  pleafe  a  frantic  age, 

'*  Was  forc'd  to  let  his  judgment  floop  to  rage  : 

*'  To  a  wild  audience  he  conformed  his  voice, 

*'  Comply'd  to  cuftom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice* 

*'  Deem  then  the  people's,  aot  the  writer's  liix^ 

''  Almanzor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin  :       • 

"  That  fury  fpent  in  each  elaborate  piece, 

"  He  vies  for  fame  with  ancient  Rome  and  Greece. 

And  mr.  Dryden  himfelf  infinuates  as  much  in  the  follovi'ing 
paflage  of  the  Epiftle  dedicatory  to  the  Spanilh  Friar  :  "  I  re-    . 
"  member  fome  verfes  of  my  own  Maximin  and  Almanzor,     '    ,  m^., 
*'  which  cry  vengeance  upon  me  for  their  extravagance. — All 
♦'  I  can  fay  for  thofe  pailages,  which  are,  I  hope,  not  many, 
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*'  is,  that  I  knew  they  were  bad  enough  to  pleafe,  cvcit 
*«  when  I  writ  them.  But  I  repent  of  them  among  my  fins  ; 
'*  and  if  any  of  their  fellows  intrude  by  chance  into  my  pre- 
*'  fent  writings,  I  draw  a  ftroke  over  all  thofe  Dalilaii's  of  the 
''  theatre,  and  am  refolved  I  will  fettle  myfelf  no  reputation 
*'  by  the  applaufe  of  fools.  'Tis  not,  that  I  am  mortified  to 
"  all  ambition  ;  but  I  fcorn  as  much  to  take  it  from  half- 
*'  witted  judges,  as  I  fhould  to  raife  an  eftate  by  cheating  of 
*'  bubbles.  Neither  do  I  difcommend  the  lofty  flile  in  tra- 
."  gfdy,  which  is  naturally  pompous  and  magnificent:  but 
"  nothing  is  truly  fublime,  that  is  not  juft  and  proper."  He 
tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  P'refnoy,  that  his  "  Spanifh  Friar 
"  was  given  to  the  people,  and  tliat  he  never  wrote  any  thing 
>'  in  the -dramatic  way  to  pleafe  himfelf,  but  his  Antony  and 
"  Cleopatra." 

So  much  for  mr.  Dryden*s  plays.  His  translations  of  Virgil, 
Juvenal,  and  Perfius,  and  his  Fables,,  were  well  received,  as 
we  have  obfervcd  already  :  but  his  poetical  reputation  is  built 
chiefly  upon  his  original  poems,  among  which  his  "  Ode  on 
"  St.  Cascilia's  day"  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  perfe^l 
pieces  in  any  language.  It  has  been  fet  to  mufic  more  than 
once,  particularly  in  the  winter  of  the  year  1 735,  by  that  great 
mafter  mr.  Handel :  and  was  publicly  performed,  with  the  ut- 
moft  applaufe,  on  the  theatre  in  Covent-Garden,  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  in  the  dedication  of  our  author's  dramatic  works  to  the 
duke  of  Newcaftle,  has  drawn  his  character  to  great  advantage. 
He  reprefents  him,  in  regard  to  his  moral  character,  in  every 
refpedl  not  only  blamelefs,  but  amiable:  and  "as  to  his  wri- 
*'  tings,  fays  he,  no  man  hath  written,  in  our  language,  fo 
*'  much,  and  fo  various  matter,  and  in  fo  various  manners,  (o 
*'  well.  Another  thing  I  may  fay  was  very  peculiar  to  him  : 
"  which  is,  that  his  parts  did  not  decline  with  his  years,  but 
''  that  he  was  an  improving  writer  to  the  laft,  even  to  hear 
"  feventy  years  of  age  ;  improving  even  in  fire  and  ima^ina- 
"  tion  as"well  as  in  judgment :  witnefs  his  Ode  on  St.  Casci- 
*'  lia\day,  and  his  Fables,  his  lateft  performances.  He  was 
"  equally  excellent  in  verfc  and  in  profe.  His  profe  had  all 
"  the  clearnefs  imaginable,  together  with  all  the  noblenefs  of 
*'  expreflion  :  all  the  graces  and  ornaments  proper  and  pecu- 
''  liar  to  it,  without  deviating  into  the  language  or  di61:ion  of 
*''  poetry. — I  have  heard  him  frequently  own  with  plcafure, 
*'  that,  if  he  had  any  talent  for  Englifh  profe,  it  was  owing 
"  to  his  having  often  read  the  writings  of  the  great  arch- 
*^  bifhop  Tillotfon.     His  verfification  and  his  numbers   he 

''  could 
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«  could  learn  of  no-body  j  for  he  firft  polTeiTed  thofe  talents  in 
"  perfeiflion  in  our  tongue. — In  his  poems,  his  didion  is, 
*'  wherever  his  iubje6l  requires  it,  lb  fublimely  and  (o  truly 
''  poetical,  that  its  effence,  like  that  of  pure  gold,  cannot  be 
"  deflroyed. —What  he  has  done  in  anyone  fpecies,  or  dif-- 
*'  tincl:  kind  of  writing,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
"  acquired  him  a  great  name.     If  he  had  written  nothing  but 
"  his  prefaces,  or  nothing  but  his  fongs  or  his  prologues,- 
'*  each  of  them  would  have  intitled  him  to  the  preference  and 
*'  diftindion  of  excelling  in  his  kind."     It  may  be  proper  to 
obferve,    that  mr.  Congreve,    in  drawing  this  chara6ter   of^^^"^^'^^" 
mr.  Dryden,  difcliarged  an  obligation  laid  on  him  by  our  poet,  g'^reve^on Tia 
in  thefe  lines :  comedy  cal- 

led The 

*<  Be  kind  to  my  remains  :  and,  O  1  defend,  •  jg°"  prefixed 

<'  Againft  your  judgment,  your  departed  friend  !  to  that  play. 

*<  Let  not  th'  infulting  foe  my  fame  purfue, 

*'  But  fliade  thofe  laurels,  which  defcend  to  you. 

Mr.  Pope  had  a  high  opinion  of  mr.  Dryden.     His  verfes  Eflay  on 
vpon  his  Ode  on  St.  Caecilia's  day,  are  too  well  known  to  ^"'^^g"^' 
need  tranfcribing.     Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Wicherley,,  *  ^ 
dated  the  26th  of  December  1704,  he  fays^  "  ft  was  certainly 
<'  a  great  fatisfa6]:ion  to  mc,  to  fee  and  converfe  with  a  man, 
«'  whom,  in  his  writings,  I  had  fo  long  known  with  plea- 
*'  fure ;  but  it  was  a  very  high  addition  to  it,  to  hear  you,  at 
*'  our  very  firfl  meeting,  doing  juftice  to  your  dead  friend 
''  mr.  Dryden.     I  was  not  fo  happy  as  to  know  him  :  Virgi- 
*'  Hum  tantum  vidi.     Had  I  been  born  early  enough,  I  mull 
*'  have  known  and  loved  him  :  for  I  have  been  aflured,  not 
<'  only  by  yourfelf,  but  by  mr.  Crngreve  and  fir  William 
*'  Trumbull,  that  his  perfonal  qualities  were  as  amiable  as 
''  his  poetical,  notwithftanding  the  many  libellous  mifrepre- 
<'  fentations  of  them  :   againft  which,  the  former  of  thefe 
"  gentlemen  has  told  me,  he  will  one  day  vindicate  him." 
But  what  mr.  Congreve  and  mr.  Pope  have  faid  lif  mr.  Dry- 
den, is  rather  in  the  way  of  panegyric,  than  an  exa#t  charac- 
ter of  him.     Others  have  fpoken  of  him  more  moderately, 
and  yet,  in  our  humble  opinion,  have  done  him  no  injuftice. 
Thus  dr.  Felton  obferves,  that  ''  he  at  once  gave  the  beft 
*'  rules,  and  broke  them  in  fpite  of  his  own  knowledge,  and 
*'  the  Rehearfal.     His  prefaces  are  many  of  them  admirable 
*'  upon  dramatic  writings  :  he   had   fome   peculiar  notions, 
^  which  he  maintains  with  great  addrefs  3  but  his  judgment 
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*'  in  dirputed  points  is  of  lefs  weight  and  value,  becaufe  the 
"  inconftancy  of  his  temper  did  run  into  his  thoughts,  and 
"  mixed  with  the  condu(5t  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  his  life.'* 
Monficur  de  Voltaire  ftiles  him  '^  a  writer,  whofe  genius  was 
^'  too  exuberant,  and  not  accompanied  with  judgment  enough  5 
'^  and  tells  us,  that  if  he  had  writ  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
''  works  he  left  behind  him,  his  charatSler  would  have  been 
*'  confpicuoUs  in  every  part ;  but  his  great  fault  is,  his  hav- 
.  "  ing  endeavoured  to  be  univerfal."  Mr.  Dryden  has  made 
no  fcruple  to  difparage  himfelf,  where  he  thought  he  had  not 
excelled.  Thus,  in  his  dedication  of  his  Aurengzebe  to  the 
earl  of  Mulgrave,  fpeaking  of  his  writing  for  the  ftage,  "  I 
"  never  thought  myfelf,  fays  he,  very  fit  for  an  employment, 
^'  where  many  of  my  predecellbrs  have  excelled  mc  in  all 
''  kinds  i  and  fbme  of  my  contemporaries,  even  in  my  own 
"  partial  judgment,  have  outdone  me  in  comedy.  Some  lit- 
*'  tie  hopes  I  have  yet  remaining,  (and  thofe  too,  confidering 
*'  my  abilities,  may  be  vain)  that  I  may  make  the  world  fome 
"  fome  part  of  amends,  for  many  ill  plays,  by  an  heroic 
^'  poem  :  which  however  he  did  not  execute  any  part  of." 

It  is  faid,  that  mr.  Dryden  had  once  a  defign  of  taking  holy 
orders,  but  was  refufed  ;  and  that  he  follicited  for  the  provoft-*' 
ihip  of  Eaton-college,  but  failed  alfo  in  this.  This  we  have-' 
upon  the  authority  of  mr.  Thomas  Browne,  who,  in  '^  The' 
^'  late  converts  expofed,  or,  Thereafon  ofmr.  Bays's  chang-' 
*'  ing  his  religion,"  of  which  he  vvas  fuppofed  to  be  the  au- 
thor, has  the  following  palTage  in  the  preface  :  "  But,  pri- 
^'  thee,  why  fo  fevere  always  upon  the  priefthood,  mr.  Bays  ? 
^'  You,  1  find,  ftill  continue  your  old  humour,  which  we  are 
''  to  date  from  the  year  of  Heo;ira,  the  lofs  of  Eaton,  or  fince 
^^  orders  were  refufed  yon."  Mr,  Langbaine  likewife,  fpeak- 
ing of  our  author's  Spanifh  Friar,  tells  us,  that  <;'  ever  fmce  a 
"•  certain  worthy  bi&op  refufed  orders  to  a  certain  poet,  mr, 
*'  Drj/den  has  declared  open  defiance  againftthe  whole  clergy  j 

and,  fince  the  church  began  the  war,  he  has  thought  it  but 

juftice  to*  trsake  reprifals  on  the  Church." 


DUA'REN  (Francis)  an  ancient  profeffor  of  civil  lav7 
at  Bourges,  was  born  at  St.  Brien,  a  city  of  Bretagne  in 
France,  in  the  year  150Q.  He  was  the  fon  of  John  Duaren, 
who  exercifed  a  place  of  judicature  in  Bretagne  3  which  place 
he  fucceeded  his  father  in,  and  performed  the  funftions  of  it 
for  fome  time.  He  read  le(^ures  on  the  Pandecls  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  i';36  5  and,  among  other  fcholars,  he  had  three  fons 
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of  the  learned  Bud^eus.  He  was  fent  for  to  Bourges  In  1538 
to  teach  civil  law,  three  years  after  Alciat  was  retired  ;  but 
quitted  his  place  in  1548,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  fre- 
quent the  bar  :  for  he  was  very  defirous  to  join  the  practice  to 
the  theory  of  the  law.  He  attended  the  bar  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  but  conceived  a  prodigious  averfion  to  the  chicanery 
of  the  court  :  and  *'  it  was,  fays  he,  with  great  rclu<£lance 
"  and  didatisfadion,  that  I  faw  the  exceflive  and  almoft  inex- 
*'  tricable  labyrinth  of  controverfies,  which  that  court  abounds 
*'  in  above  all  others,  rather  than  the  law-proceedings,  which 
"  feem  as  it  were  necefiary  to  mankind.     For  it  is  fcarce  ere-  ^  " 

"  dible,  how  great  a  number  of  men,  even  of  the  beft  quality, 
*'  are  daily  engaged  even  in  the  moft  minute  and  trifling  dif- 
*'  putes:  and,  tofpeakofthe  moft  venerable  order  ofthcfe- 
''  nators,  would  you  believe,  fays  he  to  his  friend,  that  moft 
*'  of  their  decifions,  delivered  on  ftatcd  days,  are  unworthy,  I 
*'  will  not  fay,  of  that  auguft  affembly,  but  even  of  the 
*'  meaneft  tribunal  ?'*  Mr.  Bayle  has  obferved,  upon  this 
extra6l  from  a  letter  of  Duaren,  that  thofe  auguft  alTemblies, 
which  afeftiled  parliaments,  are  too  important  for  the  incon- 
fiderable  caufes  determined  by  them  ;  and  "  one  cannot,  fays 
"  he,  but  pity  a  fine  genius,  who  employs  a  great  deal  of  his 
'*  time  in  preparing  to  plead  a  caufe  there.  For  what  muft  he 
*'  ftudy  and  examine  !  The  phrafes  made  ufe  of  by  a  notary 
*'  in  a  will  or  contrail  of  marriage,  to  exprefs  the  mind  of  a 
*'  mean  private  perfon."  This  conveys  a  juft  and  proper  idea  Bayle' s<3i£h||^ 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  ^^ 

Difgufted  with  thefe  courts,  Duaren  had  great  reafon  to 
rejoice  at  the  advantageous  offers  made  him  by  the  duchefs  of 
Berri,  fifter  of  Henry  II ;  which  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  from  the  bar,  and  to  refume  with  honour  the 
employment  he  had  at  Bourges.  He  returned  to  his  profefTor- 
ihip  of  civil  law  there,  in  the  year  155 1  ;  and  no  profeiTor, 
except  Alciat,  had  ever  fo  large  a  ftipend  in  the  univerfity,  as 
himfelf  He  feems  to  have  deferved  it  :  for  to  his  honour  it 
may  be  faid,  that  he  was  the  firft  of  the  French  civilians,  who 
cleared  the  civil  law-chair  from  the  barbarifm  of  thcr  gloflktors, 
in  order  to  introduce  the  pure  fources  of  the  ancient  jurifpru- 
dence.  He  was  indeed  unwilling  to  (hare  this  honour  with 
any  perfon ;  and  therefore  viewed  with  an  envious  eye  the  re- 
putation of  his  collegue  Eguinard  Baron,  who  blended  like- 
wife  polite  literature  with  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  This  jealoufy 
prompted  him  to  write  a  book,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
leflen  the  efteem  the  world  had  for  his  collegue  -,  however,  af- 
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tcr  the  death  of  Baron,  he  fhewed  himfelf  one  of  the  moft  zea- 
lous to  immortalize  his  memory,  and  erected  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  deceafed  at  his  own  expence.  He  had  other 
collegues,  who  revived  his  uneafinefs.  He  could  not  behold 
without  pain  the  great  reputation  of  Balduinus  or  Baudouin, 
who  was  youi-fger  than  himicif  j  and,  after  he  was  delivered 
from  that  thorn,  he  perceived,  that  Cujacius,  who  fbcceeded 
Baudouin,  had  iUU  greater  merit.  He  did  not  at  all  love  this 
new-comer  ;  and  there  arofe  between  them  fuch  difputes,  that 
the  confequences  of  them  might  have  occafioned  great  difor- 
ders  in  the  univerfily  ofBourges,  if  Cujacius  had  not  left  the 
field,  and  retired  to  Valence,  in  order  to  teach  civil  law  there. 
Duaren  is  a  good  example  to  prove,  that  fome  of  the  chief 
iiiiferies  of  human  life,  of  which  we  lament  fo  much,  and 
are  fo  apt  to  charge  on  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  things, 
arife  merely  from  our  own  ill-regulated  pafiions. 

Duaren  died  in  the  year  1559?  without  having  ever  mar- 
ried.    He  had  great  learning  and  an  excellent  judgment,  but 
a  very  bad  memory  ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  always  to  read  his 
Ipdui  es  from  his  notes.    And  therefore,  in  his  travels  in  Ger- 
many, when  he  was  frequently  importuned  by  learned  men  to 
give  them  fome  le£fures,  and  was  not  able  to  comply  with 
Sammarth.  their  defires  for  want  of  his  notes,  he  was  reckoned  a  man  of 
Elog.  lib.  1.  ]{{■{-]£  learning  by  ignorant  and  perverfe  judges.     But,  what  is 
more  remarkable  in  Duaren  than  his  bad  memory,  is,  that  he 
was  a  proteftant,  though  he  never  had  the  courage  to  feparate 
f  from  the  church  of  Rome.     His  treatife  of  benefices,  which 

he  publifhed  in  1550,  rendered  him  furpe6i:ed  ofherefyj  and 
it  was  inferted  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius  at  Rome.  Bau* 
douin  treated  him  as  a  prevaricator  and  diffembler,  and  re- 
proached him  with  being  a  plagiary  from  Calvin,  in  his  book 
relating  to  the  priefthood  ;  which  reproach  Baudouin  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  cait  upon  him,  in  order  to  qxpofe  him  to  the^ 
rage  of  pcrfecutors.  Duaren  was  highly  incenfed  at  it,  and 
complained  by  letter,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  to  Calvin, 
who  pacifiecfhim. 

A  coll6Ciion  of  Duaren's  works  was  made  in  his  life-time, 
and  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  year  1554  :  but,  after  his  death, 
.another  edition  more  compleat  was  publiflied  in  1579,  under 
the  infpeclion  of  Nicholas  Cifner,  who  had  been  his  fcholar, 
2nd  was  afterwards  profeilor  of  civil  law  at  Fleidelberg.  Whe^ 
ther  this,  or  the  edition  afterwards  printed  in  1592,  contains 
the  fame  number  of  pieces,  we  have  not  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
P4:njungj  however,  the  catalogue  given  of  his  works  by  fir 
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Thomas-Pope  Blount,  runs  thus :  i.  Commentaria  in  varlos 
titulos  digefti  et  codicis.  2.  Difputationum  annivcrfariarum,  j 
]ibri  duof  3,  De  jure  adcfefcendi,  libri  duo.  4.  De  ratione 
docendi  difcendique  juris.  5.  De  jurifdiaione  &  imperio.  6^ 
Apologia 'ad vet  fus  Eguinarium  Baronem.  7.  De  plagiariis-. 
This  mr.  Bayle  calls  "  a  curious  treatife,  but  too  fhort  for  fo 
«<  copious  a  lubjed."  8.  In  confuetudines  feudorum  com- 
mentarius.  9.  De  facris  ecclefidC  minifteriis  ac  beneficiis. 
10.  Pro  libcrtatc  ecclefias  Gallicana^  adverfus  artes  Romanas 
defenho.  This  piece  mull  have  been  fufficient  to  have  preju- 
diced the  court  of  Rome  againft  him,  and  to  have  procured 
him  a  place  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius.  11.  Epiftola  ad  Se- 
baft.  Albel'pinam,  regis  Galliae  oratorem.  12.  Epiftola  de 
Francifco  Balduino.  13.  Defenfio  adverfus  Balbini  fyco- 
phantee  maledida. 

DUCK  (Arthur)  a  civilian,  was  born  in  Devonfhire  In 
1580,  of  a  confiderable  family  ;  at  fifteen  years  of  age  became 
a  ftudent  at  Exeter-college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  degree 
in  arts  in  1599.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Hart-hall,  and 
afterwards  was  elc6ted  fellow  of  All-Souls  ;  but  his  genius 
leading  him  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  he  took  his  other  de- 
grees in  that  faculty.  He  travelled  into  France,  Italy?  and 
Germany,  and,  after  his  return,  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
diocefc  of  Bath  and  Wells.     He  was  afterwards  made  chan-  ^ 

cellor  of  London,  and  at  length  mafter  of  the  requefts :  but  " 

the  confufions,  which  were  then  beginning,  probably  hindered 
him  from  rifing  any  higher.  In  1640  he  was  ele6i:ed  burgeis 
for  Minehead  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  foon  after  fiding  with 
king  Charles  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  became  a  great  fuf- 
ferer  in  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  In  1648,  he  was  fent  for 
by  his  majefty  to  Newport  in  the  ille  of  Wight,  to  be  aflift- 
ing  in  his  treaty  with  the  commillioners  fent  from  the  parlia- 
ment ;  but,  that  treaty  taking  no  efFe61,  he  retired  to  his  ha- 
bitation at  Chifwick  near  London,  where  he  died»in  the  year 
1649.  He  was  an  excellent  civilian,  a  tolerable  p^t,  efpe- 
cially  in  his  younger  days,  and  very  well  verfed  in  hiftqry, 
ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  civil.  He  left  behind  him  '  Vita 
*  Henrici  Chichele,'  &c.  and  '  De  ufu  &  authoritate  juris  ci- 
<  vilis  Romanorum  in  dominiis  principum  Chriftianorum.'  A 
very  ufcful  and  entertaining  work,  which  has  been  printed  fe- 
veral  times  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  greatly  affifted  in 
this  work  by  the  learned  dr.  Gerard  Langbaine.  Wood's  A- 
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DUCK  (S'j^ephen)    a   very  extraordinary  per/on,   who 
from  a  threfher  became  a  poet,  and  was  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  cure  of  a  parifli.     He  was  born  about  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  had  originally  no  other  teaching,  than  what 
enabled  him  to  read  and  write  Englifh  :  and,  as  arithmetic  is 
generally  joined  with  this  degree  of  learning,  he  had  a  little 
Spcnce's      fhare  of  that  too.     About  his   fourteenth   year  he  was  taken 
Account  of  from   fchool,  and  was  afterwards  fucceflively  engaged  in  the 
Dudr"irc-  ^^^'^^^^  lov/eft  employments  of  a  country  life,     lliis  lafted  for 
fixed^io  his   fome  years  ;  (o  long,  that  he  had   almoft  forgot  all  the  arith- 
jjoems.        metic  he  had  learned  at  fchool.   However,    he  read  fometimes, 
and  thought  oftener  :  he  had   a  certain  longing  after  know- 
ledge ;  and,  when  he  refleded  within  himfelf  on  his  want  of 
education,  he  began  to  be  particularly  uneafy,  that  he  fhould 
have  forgot  any  thing  of  what  he  had  learned,  even  at  the  lit- 
tle fchool  he  had  been  at.     He  thought  of  this  fo  often,  "that, 
at  laft,  he  refolved  to  try  his  own  ftrength  ;  and,  if  poffible, 
%ncc,  &c.  to  recover  his  arithmetic  again. 

He  was  then  about  twenty-four  years  of  age ;  and  confider- 
jng  the  difficulties  the  poor  fellow  lay  under,  an  inclination 
for  knowledge  muft  needs  have  been  very  flrong  in  him.  He 
was  then  married,  and  at  fervice :  he  had  little  time  to  fpare  : 
he  had  no  books,  and  no  money  to  get  any  ;  but  he  was  re- 
folved to  go  through  with  it,  and  accordingly  ufed  to  work 
more  than  other  day-labourers,  by  which  means  he  got  fome 
r  little  matter  added  to  his  pay.     This  overplus  was  at  his  own 

tlifpofal ;  and  with  this  he  bought  firft  a  book  of  vulgar  arith- 
metic, then  one  of  decimal,  and  a  third  of  meafuring  land  : 
all  which,  by  degrees,  he  made  himfelf  a  tolerable  mailer  of, 
in  thofe  hours  he  could  fteal  from  fleep,  after  the  labours  of 
the  day.  He  had,  it  fcems,  one  dear  friend,  w^ho  joined 
with  him  in  this  literary  purfuit ;  and  with  whom  he  ufed  to 
talk  and  read,  when  they  could  fteal  a  little  time  for  it.  This 
friend  had  been  in  a  fervice  at  London  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  had  an  inclination  to  books,  as  well  as  Stephen  Duck. 
He  had^urchafed  fomiC,  and  brought  them  down  with  him 
into  the  country  ;  and  Stephen  had  always  the  ufe  of  his  little 
library,  which  in  time  was  increafed  to  two  or  three  dozen  of 
books.  "  Perhaps,  fays  his  hiflorian,  you  would  be  willing 
'  *'  to  know,  vv'hat  books  their  little  library  confifted  of.  I  need 
*'  not  mention  thofe  of  arithmetic  again,  nor  his  Bible  :  Mil- 
"  ton,  the  Spectators,  and  Seneca,^  were  his  firft  favourites ; 
<'  Telemachiis,  with  another  piece  by  the  fam>e  hand,  and 
««  Addifon's  Defence  of  Chriftianity,  his  ne.xt.     They  had  an 
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^^  Enellfh  dictionary,  and  a  fort   of  Engllfh   grammar,    an 

*'  Ovid  of  long  {landing  with  them,  and  a  Byfche's   Art  of    . 

'*  poetry   of  later   acquifition.     Seneca's    Morals  made   the  J 

''  name  of  L'Eftrange  dear  to   them  ;    and,  as  I    imagine, 

"  might  occafion  their  getting  his  Jofephus  in  folio,  whic^i 

*'  was  th^  largeft  pmxhafe  in  their  whole  colledion.     They 

"  had  one  volume  of  Shakefpear,  with  {even  of  his  plays  in  it. 

*'  Befides  thefe,  Stephen  had  read  three  or  four  other  plays  ; 

*'  fome  of  Epi6i:etus,  Waller,  Dryden*s  Virgil,  Prior,  Hudi- 

«'  bras,  Tom  Brown,  and  the  London  Spy."  Spence,  &c^ 

With  thefe  helps  Stephen  grew  fomething  of  a  poet,  and 
fomething  of  a  philofopher.  He  had  from  his  infancy  a  caft 
in  his  mind  towards  poetry,  as  appeared  from  feveral  little  cir- 
cumftances  ;  but  what  gave  him  a  higher  tafte  of  it,  than  he 
had  been  ufed  to,  was  Milton's  Paradife  Loft.  This  he  read 
over  twice  or  thrice  with  a  dI6lionary,  before  he  could  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  it  thoroughly  ;  and  this,  with  a  fort  of 
Englifh  gram.mar  he  had,  is  faid  to  have  been  of  the  greateft: 
ufe  to  him.  It  was  his  friend  that  helped  him  to  the  fpedla- 
tors;  which,  as  he  himfelf  owned,  improved  his  underftand- Spence,  &c« 
ing  more  than  any  thing.  The  copies  of  verfes,  fcattered  in 
thofe  pieces,  helped  on  his  natural  bent  that  way  ;  and  made 
him  willing  to  try,  whether  he  could  not  do  fomething  like 
them.     He  fometimes  turned    his  own   thoughts  into  verfe,  .4| 

while  he  was  at  work ;  and  at  laft  begun  to  venture  thofe 
thoughts  a  little  upon  paper.     The  thing  took  air  ;  and  Ste-  4|^ 

phen,  who  had  before  the  name  of  a  fcholar  among  the  coun-  ^^ 

try  people,  was  faid  now  to  be  able  to  write  verfes  too.  This 
was  mentioned  accidentally,  about  the  year  1729,  before  a 
gentleman  of  Oxford,  who  fent  for  Stephen  ;  and  after  fome 
talk  with  him,  defined  him  to  write  him  a  letter  in  verfe.  He 
did  fo  ;  and  that  letter  is  the  epiftle,  which  ftands  the  laft  In 
his  Poems,  though  the  firft  whole  copy  of  verfes,  that  ever  he 

wrote.  Sneiicr,  &c,' 

By  thefe  attempts,  one  after  another,  he  became,  known  to 
the  clergymen  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  who,  upon  cramming 
him,  found  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  made  liim  fome 
prcfents,  and  encouraged  him  to  go  on.  At  length,  fome"  of 
his  eiTays  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  lady  of  quality,  who  at-» 
tended  on  the  late  queen  Caroline,^ he  became  known  to  her 
majefty,  who  took  him  under  her  protection,  and  fettled  on 
him  a  yearly  penfion  of  30 1.  we  think  ,  fuch  an  one  at  leaft, 
as  was  fufficient  to  maintain  him  independently  of  labour. 
1\i3  Duck  very  gratefully  acknovi'Icdgcs  in  the  dedication  of 

his 
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his  Poems  to  the  queen  :  "  Your  majefly,  fays  he,  has  Indeed 
*'  the  fame  right  to  them,  as  you  have  to  the  fruits  of  a  tree, 
*'  which  you  have  tranfplanted  out  of  a  barren  foil  into  a  fer- 
*'  tile  and  beautiful  garden.  It  was  your  generofity  which 
^'  brought  me  out  of  obfcurity,  and  flill  condefccnds  to  pro- 
'''  tedt  me  ;  like  the  fupreme  Being,  who  continually  fupports 
*'  the  meanefl  creature,  which  his  goodnefs  has  produced." 
Dean  Swift,  whofe  confcioufnefs  of  abilities  infinitely  fupe- 
rior  might,  one  would  think,  eafily  have  made  him  overlook 
fuch  an  obje6l  as  Duck,  but  whofe  fpleen  prompted  him  to  be 
iatirical  on  any  occafion  or  none,  was  fo  piqued  at  this  gene- 
rofity in  the  queen,  while  we  fuppofe  he  thought  himfelf  and 
bis  own  friends  neglefted,  that  he  wrote  the  following  quib- 
bling epigram,  as  he  calls  it,  *'  on  Stephen  Duck,  the 
*'  threfher  and  favourite  poet :" 

The  threflier  Duck  could  o'er  the  Q^^  prevail ; 
The  proverb  fays,  "  No  fence  againft  a  flail." 
Prom  thrcfhing  corn,  he  turns  to  threfh  his  brains. 
For  which  her  M— — y  allows  him  grains. 
Though  'tis  confefs'd,  that  thofe  who  ever  faw 
His  poems,  think  them  all  not  worth  a  ftraw. 
Thrice  happy  Duck,  employ 'd  in  threfhing  ftubble  I 
Thy  toil  is  leiTen'd,  and  thy  profiis  double. 

Stephen  Duck  was  afterwards  admitted  into  holy  orders, 
and  preferred  to  the  living  of  Byfleet  in  Surry.  He  had  taken 
Ibme  pains  to  mafter  the  Latin  tongue,  as  we  may  perceive 
by  his  imitation  of  fome  of  the  ancient  Latin  poets,  fo  that 
he  was  probably  as  well  qualified  for  the  facred  office  as  many 
of  his  reverend  brethren  ;  fince  it  cannot  reafonably  be  expeded 
that  every  clergyman  fhould  underftand  Greek,  in  an  age 
-which  affords  fo  little  encouragement  to  letters.  At  Byfleet 
he  continued  for  many  years  to  make  poems  and  fermons, 
and  was  mightily  followed  by  the  people  as  a  prencher  ;  till, 
filling  at  le*ngth  into  a  low-fpiritcd  melancholy  way,  he  flung 
himfelf  i^to  the  Thames  from  a  bridge  near  Reading,  and  was 
drOvvned.  This  unhappy  accident,  for  he  was  perfectly  luna- 
tic, befell  him  fome  time  in  May  or  June  1756.  In  the  pre- 
face to  his  Poems,  he  makes  his  acknowledgments  to  fome 
gentlemen,  who  "  firft  took  notice  of  him  in  the  midfl  of  po- 
*'  verty  and  labour."  What  thofe  gentlemen  did,  was  highly 
generous  and  praife- worthy,  and  it  was  but  gratitude  in  Ste- 
phen to  acknowledge  it  j  yet  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 

if 
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if  he  had  been  uifFered  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life,  after 
he  had  pafled  fo  much  of  it,  in  poverty  and  labour,  he  had 
not  only  mifled  the  unhappy  end  he  came  to,  but  alfo  been  a  / 
ftranger  to  many  years  of  melancholy  and  mifery,  which  pre-/ 
ceded  it  ;  fnice'it  may  all  be  naturally  imputed  to  the  want  df 
that  excrcifc  and  labour,  to  which  he  had  been  accuilom^ 
from  his  earlieli:  youth. 

DUDLEY  (Edmund)  a  celebrated  lawyer  and  able 
flatefman,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  was  born .  in  the  year 
1462.  Some  have  faid,  that  he  was  the  ion  of  a  mechanic  : 
but  this  notion  probably  took  its  rife  from  prejudices  conceived 
againft  him  for  his  male-adminiftrations  in  power  j  for  he  was 
of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Dudley *s,  and  his  father  was  fir 
John  Dudley,  fccond  fon  of  John  Dudley,  baron  of  Dudley, 
and  knight  of  the  Garter.  About  the  age  of  fixteen,"  he  was 
fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  fon^  time ;  and  afterwards  Wood*a 
removed  to  Gray's-Inn  in  London,  in  order  to  profecute  the  Athen. 
iludy  of  the  law.  He  ftudied  it  with  great  diligence,  and 
came  at  length  to  be  confidered  as  a  moft  able  perfon  in  his 
profeiiion  ;  which  induced  Henry  VII.  to  take  him  very  early 
into  his  fervice.  It  is  faid,  that  for  his  fmgular  prudence  and 
fidelity,  he  was  fworn  of  the  king's  privy-council,  in  the  23d 
year  of  his  age :    and  as  Polydore  Virgil,  who  affirms  this,  m 

was  then  here  in  England,  there  can  be  no  reafon  to  doubt  it.  Poiydor.  ^ 
In  the  year  1492,  we  find  he  was  one  of  thofe  great  men  In  Virg.Hi^^ 
the  king's  army  near  Bologne,  who  were  chiefly  inflrumental  -^ngliae,  ,^^ 
in  making  a  peace  with  France  ;  and  that  two  years  after  he 
obtained  the  wardfliip  and  marriage  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Grey,  vifcount  L'lfle,  iifler  and  coheirefs  of  John 
vifcount  L'lfle,  her  brother.  In  the  year  1499,  ^^  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
thofe  who  figned  the  ratification  of  the  peace,  jufi  mentioned, 
by  the  authority  of  parliament ;  which  fliews,  that  he  was  a 
perfon  in  great  credit  with  his  country,  as  well  as  in  high  fa- 
vour with  his  prince,  whom  he  particularly  ferved  in  helping 
to  fill  his  coffers,  under  the  colour  of  law,  thoiigh  \Mi^<cry 
little  regard  tp  the  principles  of  equity  and  juftic^  All  our 
general  hifl:ories  have  handled  this  matter  fo  in  the  grof^  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  from  them,  wherein  the  crimes  of 
Empfgm  and  Dudley  confifted  :  but  lord  Bacon,  who  under- 
ftood  it  well,  relates'  every  circumftance  freely  and  fully  in  the 
following  manpcr:  "  Askings  do  more  eafily  find  inftru- 
"  ments  for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for  their  fervice  and 
"  honour,  he  had  gotten  for  hispurpofe,  or  beyond  his  purpofe, 

*'  two 
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*'  two  inftruments,  Empfom  and  D-udley,  bold  men  and 
"  careleis  of  fame,  and  that  took  toll  of  their  mafter's  grift. 
\  *'  Dudley  was  of  a  good  family,  eloquent,  and  one  that  could 
^'  put  hateful  bufmefs  into  good  language  :  but  Empfom,  that 
^  was  the  fon  of  a  fieve-maker,  triumphed  always  in  the 
*^  deed  done,  putting  oft' all  other  refpe6ts  whatfoever.  Thefe 
''  two  perfons,  being  lawyers  in  fcience,  and  privy-counfel- 
*'  lors  in  authority,  turned  law  and  juftice  into  wormwood 
*'  and  rapine.  For,  firft,  their  manner  was  to  caufe  divers 
*'  fubjecls  to  be  indi6ted  of  fundry  crimes,  and  fo  far  forth  to 
*'  proceed  in  form  of  law;  but,  when  the  bills  were  found, 
''  then  prefently  to  commit  them :  and  neverthelefs,  not  to 
*'  produce  them  in  any  reafonable  time  to  their  anfwer,  but 
*'  to  fuffer  them  to  languifh  long  in  prifon,  and,  by  fundry 
'*  artificial  devices  and  terrors,  to  extort  from  them  great 
*'  fines  and  ranfoms,  which  they  termed  compofitions  and 
*'  mitigations.  Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  obferve 
*'  fo  much  as  the  half  face  of  juftice  in  proceeding  by  indict- 
*'  ment,  but  fent  forth  their  precepts  to  attach  men,  and 
*'  convent  them  before  themfelves  and  fome  others,  at  their 
^'  private  houfes  in  a  court  of  commiflion  :  and  there  ufed  to 
**  fhuffle  up  a  fummary  proceeding  by  examination,  without 
*'  trial  of  jury,  aftuming  to  themfelves  there,  to  deal  both  in 
*'  pleas  or  the  crown,  and  con troverfies  civil.  Then  did  they 
*'  alfo  ufe  to  enthral  and  charge  the  fubjeds  lands  with  tenures 
t  ■*'  in  capite,  by  finding  falfe    offices,    and  thereby  to  work 

**  upon  them  by  wardfhips,  liveries,  premier  feifins,  and 
*'  alienations,  being  the  fruits  of  thofe  tenures,  refufing,  upon 
^'  divers  pretexts  and  delays,  to  admit  men  to  trafverfe  thofe 
*'  falfe  offices  according  to  the  law.  Nay,  the  king's  wards, 
■*'  after  they  had  accomplifhed  their  full  age,  could  not  be  fuf- 
*'  fered  to  have  livery  of  their  lands,  without  paying  exceffive 
*'  fines,  far  exceeding  all  reafonable  rates.  They  did  alfo 
«'  vex  men  with  informations  of  inlrufion,  upon  fcarce  co- 
«'  lourable  titles.  When  men  were  outlawed  inperfonal  acSlions, 
'•*'^  tiity  would  not  permit  them  to  purchafe  their  charters  of 
*'  pardoJ^; '^except  they  paid  great  and  intolerable  fums,  ftand- 
*^  h\7-  upon  the  ftri£t  point  of  law,  which,  upon  outlawries, 
*'  giveth  forfeiture  of  goods  :  nay,  contrary  to  all  law  and 
*'  colour,  they  maintained  the  king  ought  to  have  the  half 
<«  of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  fpace  of  full  two 
*'  years,  for  a  pain,  in  cafe  of  outlawry.  They  would  alfo 
««  rufEe  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them  to  find,  as  they  would 

"diredj 
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«'  direa;    and,  if  they   did  not,    convent  them,    Imprifon  ^'.^°'''^^, 
*'  them,  and  fine  them.'*  Honry  VlU 

In   the  parliament  held    in    the  year    1504,    Dudley   was  .  1 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  in  confiJeration,  as  it '' 
may  be  prefumcd,    of  his  great  fervices  to  his -mailer  in   thiv 
high  llation,  we  find,   that  two  years  after  he  obtained  a  grant 
oflhe  ftewardfhip  of  the  rape  of  Haftings,  in  the   county    of 
Suffex.     This  was  one  of  the  laft  favours,  that  he  received 
from  his  mafter  ;  who,  at  the  clofe  of  his  life,  is  faid  to  have 
been  lb  much  troubled  at  the  oppreffions  and  extortions  of  his 
miniilers,   Empfom  and  Dudley,  that  he  was  defirous  to  make 
reftitution  to  fuch  as  had  been  injured,   and  direded  the  fame 
by  his  will.     Some  writers  have  taken  occafion  from  hence  to 
free  that  monarch  from  blame,   flinging   it  all  upon  Empfcm  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
and  Dudley :    but  others,  and  lord  Bacon  among  them,  have  per,   and 
very  plainly  proved,  that  they  did  not  lead   or  deceive  him  in  Stowe. 
this  affair,  but  only  a£i:ed  under  him  as   inftruments.     The 
king  died  at  Richmond  on  the  21ft  of  April  1509  ;   and  was 
fcarcely  in  his  grave,  when  Dudley  was  fent  to  the  Tower; 
the  clamour  of  the  people  being  fo  greats  that  this  ftep  was  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  to  quiet  them  :   though  Stowe  feems  to  think,  Herbert's 
that  both  he  and  fir  Richard  Empfom  were  decoyed  into  the  Hift.  of 
Tower,  or  they  had  not  been  fo  eafily  taken.     At  the   fame  ^^^"ryVIir. 
time  numbers   of  their  fubordinate  inftruments  were  feized,  stowe'sAa-  Jl 
imprifoned,   tried,  and  punifhed.     On  the   i6th  of  July  the  nals.  " 

fame  year,    Dudley  was  arraigned  and  found  guilty  of  high  M^ 

treafon,   before  commiflioners  alTembled  in  Guild-hall.     The  ^8 

king,  taking  a  journey  afterwards  into  the  country,  found 
himfelf  fo  much  incommoded  by  the  general  outcry  of  his 
people,  that  he  caufcd  fir  Richard  Empfom  to  be  carried  down 
into  Northamptonfhire  ;  where  in  October  following,  he  was 
alfo  tried  and  convicSled,  and  then  remanded  back  to  the 
^Eower.  In  the  parliament,  which  brg.tn  in  January  15 10, 
Dudley  and  Empfom  were  both  attamtcd  of  high -treafon  ;  but 
the  king  was  unwilling  to  execute  them;  and  Stowe  infc^rms 
us,  that  a  rumour  prevailed,  as  if  queen  Catharine  h^ttWfflfe*,^ 
pofed,  and  procured  Dudley's  p.'rdon.  The  clairgtTRrs  of  the 
people  continually  increafing,  bdr.p;  rather  heigh ten^^thaji 
foftencd  by  feeing  numbers  of  mean  fellows,  whom  they  had 
employed  as  informers  and  witnefles,  conviiSted  and  punifhed, 
while  themfelves.  were  fpared,  the  king  was  at  laft  obliged  to 
order  them  for  execution  ;  and  accordingly  they  both  loft 
their  heads  upon  Tower-hill,   on.  the  i8th  of  Auguft  1510. 

Dudley, 
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D  jclley,  to  give  fomc  employment  to  his  tlwughts,  during 
his  tedious  impriibnmcnt  in  the  Tower,  and  perhaps  with  a 
\  view  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  misfortunes,  compofed 
^11  very  extraordinary  piece,  which  he  addrefled  to  king 
t  lenry  VIII.  It  was  intitled,  "  The  Tree  of  the  common- 
*"  wealth,  by  Edmund  Dudley,  efq;  late  counfellor  to  king 
*'  Henry  VII,  the  fame  Edmund  being,  at  the  compiling 
''  thereof,  prilbner  in  the  I'ower  in  i  Henry  VIII."  The 
contents  of  this  treatife  are,  in  the  author's  own  words, 
as  follow  :  "  The  efFed  of  this  treatife,  fays  he,  confifteth  in 
'^  three  efpecial  points.  Firft,  remembrance  of  God,  and 
*'  the  faithful  of  his  holy  church,  in  the  which  every  chriftian 
*'  prince  had  need  to  begin.  Secondly,  of  fome  conditions 
"  and  demeanors  neceffary  in  every  prince,  both  for  his  ho- 
*'  nour  and  afllirety  of  his  continuance.  Thirdly,  of  the 
*'  tree  of  the  commonwealth,  which  touched  people  of  every 
"  degree,  of  the  conditions  and  demeanors  they  fliouldbe  of." 
This  book  never  reached  the  king's  hands,  and  fo  could  not 
contribute  to  fave  the  head  of  its  author :  neverthelefs,  it  is 
fomewhat  ftrange,  that  though  feen  and  perufed  by  many,  and 
thence  made  often  the  fubjecSt  of  converfation,  it  fhould  never 
be  publifhed.  Several  copies  of  it  are  flill  extant  in  libra-, 
lies. 

DUDLEY  (John)    fon  of  the   preceding,    baron  of 
Malpas,  vifcount  L'Ifle,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Nor- 
^  thumberland,  was  born  in  the  year  1502,  and  afterwards  be- 

came one  of  the  moft  powerful  fubjeds  this  kingdom  ever 
faw.  At  the  time  that  his  father  was  beheaded,  he  was 
about  eight  years  oU  ;  and  it  being  well  enough  known,  that 
the  feverity  exercifed  in  that  a6t  was  rather  to  fatisfy  the  people 
than  juftice,  his  friends  found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  parliament,  that  the  attainder  might  be  reverfed  ot 
Edmund  Dudley  his  late  father,  and  himfelf  reftored  in  blood  : 
for  which  purpofe  a  fpecial  act  was  palTed  in  the  year  15 ii. 
^A  C~W^^,>edacation  fuitable  to  his  quality,  he  was  introduced 
at  court*.^523,  where,  having  a  fine  perfon  and  great  ac- 
con;pli{hments,  he  foon  became  admired.  He  attended  the 
king  s  favourite  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  ex- 
pedition to  France  ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  his 
gallant  behaviour,  that  he  obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood- 
He  attached  himfelf  to  cardinal  W^olfey,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  his  embalTy  to  France  -,   and  he  was  alio  in  great 

con- 
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confidence  with  the  next  prime  minifter  lord  Cromwell.  The 
fall  of  thcfe  eminent  ftatefmcn  one  after  another  did  not  at  all 
affecSl  the  favour  or  fortune  of  fir  John  Dudley,  who  had  great^ 
dexterity  in  preferving  their  good  graces,  without  embarkinj 
too  far  in  their  defigns  ;  prelerving  always  a  proper  regaj^ 
for  the  fentiments  of  his  fovereign,  which  kept  him  in  full 
credit  at  court,  in  the  midft  of  many  changes  as  w^ell  of  men 
as  meafures.  In  the  year  1542,  he  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of 
vifcount  L'Ifle,  and  at  the  next  feftival  of  St.  George  was 
elecfled  knight  of  the  Garter.  This  was  foon  after  fol- 
lowed by  a  much  higher  inftance  both  of  kindnefs  and  truft  : 
for  the  king,  confidering  his  uncommon  abilities  and  courage, 
and  the  occafion  he  then  had  for  them,  made  him  lord  high 
admiral  of  England  for  life  ;  and  in  this  important  poll:  he  did 
many  fmgular  fervices.  He  owed  all  his  honours  and  fortune 
to  king  Henry  VIII,  and  received  from  him,  towards  the 
clofe  of  his  reign,  very  large  grants  of  church  lands,  which 
however  created  him  many  enemies.  He  was  alfo  named  by 
king  Henry  in  his  will,  to  be  one  of  his  fixteen  executors  ; 
and  received  from  him  a  legacy  of  500 1.  which  was  the  highell 
that  he  bellowed  on  any  of  them. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  which  happened  upon  the  31ft 
of  January  1546-7,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of 
Somerfet,  who  was  the  young  king's  uncle,  without  having 
any  regard  to  Henry  VIIPs  will,  procured  himfelf  to  be  de- 
clared prote6lor  of  the  kingdom  j  and  fet  on  foot  many  pro- 
je6ts.  Among  the  firft  one  was,  to  get  his  brother,  fir  Tho- 
mas Seymour  made  high  admiral ;  in  whofe  favour  the  lord 
vifcount  L'Ifle  was  obliged  to  refign,  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  as 
it  feems,  created  earl  of  Warwick,  and  made  great  chamber- 
lain of  England.  This  was  in  February.  Afterwards  trou- 
bles came  on,  and  infarredions  broke  out  in  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  In  Devonlhire  they  grew  fo  llrong,  that  they 
belieged  the  city  of  Exeter  ;  and,  before  they  could  be  re- 
duced by  the  lord  Ruflel,  a  new  rebellion  broke  out  in  J^r- 
folk,  under  the  command  of  one  Robert  Ket,  a  tanJt^Jf^Tt^ 
was  very  foon  at  the  head  of  ten  thoufand  men.  w^e  earl  of 
Warwick,  whofe  reputation  was  very  high  in  military  Severs, 
was  ordered  to  march  againft  them.  He  defeated  them,  and 
killed  about  a  thoufand  of  them  :  but  they,  colleding  their 
fcattered  parties,  offered  him  battle  a  fecoiid  time.  The 
earl  marched  directly  towards  them,  but,  when  he  was  on 
the  very  point  of  engaging,  he  fent  them  a  meflage,  that  "  he 
*'  was   ferry  to  fee  16  much   courage  exprefled  in  fo  bad  a 
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^*  caufe,    but   that,    notwithftanding  what  was  pad,    they 

<.      "  iTiight  depend  on  the  king's  pardon  on  deHvering  up  their 

^^  *'  leaders  :  "  to  which  they  anfwcred,  that  "he  was  a  noble- 

V'  man  of  fo  much  worth  and  generofity,  that,  if  they  might 

v'  have  this  aflurance  from  his  own  mouth,  they  were  wilHng 

Kollin^f-     «  to  fubmit."     The  earl  accordingly  went  among  them,  upon 

nfcle^  V  ^y'  which  they  threw  down  their  arms,  delivered  up  Robert  Kct 

|.  1036.  .  '  and  liis  brother  WiHiam,   with    the  rcll  of  their  chiefs,  who 

were  hanged  :  upon  hearing  vv'hich  the  Yorkfliire  rebels  were 

difperfed,  and  fo  all  was  quiet  again. 

hi  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549,  fir  Thomas  Seymour 
having  been  attainted  and  executed  for  ftrange  pradices  againft 
his  brother,  and  the  protecSlor  now  in  the  Tower,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  again  made  lord  high  admiral,  with  very  ex- 
tenfive  powers.  He  ftood  at  this  time  fo  high  in  the  king's 
favour,  and  had  fo  firm  a  friendfhip  with  the  reft  of  the  lords, 
of  the  council,  that  nothing  was  done  but  by  his  advice  and 
confent ;  to  which  therefore  we  muft  attribute  the  releafe  ©f 
the  duke  of  Somerfet  out  of  the  Tower,  and  reftoring  him  to 
fome  fhare  of  power  and  favour  at  court.  The  king  was 
much  pleafed  with  this  ;  and,  in  order  to  eibblifli  a  real  arrd 
lafting  friendfhip  between  tnefe  two  great  men,  had  a  mar- 
riage propofed  between  the  earl  of  Warwick's  eldeft  fon  and 
the  duke  of  Somerfet's  daughter ;  which  at  length  was 
brought  to  bear,  and,  on  the  3d  of  June  1550,  folemnized  iji 
J0-  the  king's  prefence.     In  April  1551,  the  ear)  ef  Warwick 

was   conftituted   earl  marflial  of  England  ;;    foon  after  lord 
warden  of  the  northern  marches  J  and,  in*  Odober   the  fame 
yearj  advanced   to   the  dignity  of  duke  of  Northumberland. 
A   few  days  after,  tiJe  confpiracy  of  the  duke  of  SomerCet 
.breaking  out,  the  duke,  his   duchefs,  and  feveral  other  per- 
fons,  were  fent  prifoners  to  the  Tower;  and  the  king,  being 
perfuaded  that  he  had  really  formed  a  defign  to  murder  the 
Burners      duke  of  Northumberland,  refolved  to  leave  him  to  the  lavf . 
H^ft.  of      f|p   .^^g^g  tried,    condemned,  and,  on  the   22d   of  February 
v.ji.  p.*i7'§.*"i~55i-^>,;^xecuted  :  the  duke  of  Northumberland- fucceeding 
him  as  chai'icellor  of  Cambridge. 

'^Hb  great  politician  had  now  raifed  himfelf  as  high  as  it 
was  pofiible,  in  point  of  dignity  and  of  power  :  the  afcendency 
he  had  gained  over  the  young  king  was  fo  great,  that  he  di- 
reded  him  intlrely  at  his  pleafure ;  and  he  had  with  fuch  dex- 
terity wrought  moft  of  the  great  nobility  into  his  interefts,  and 
had  fo  humbled  and  deprcfled  all,  who  fhewed  any  diflike  to 
him,  that  he  feemcd  to  have  every  thing  to  hope,  and  little  to 
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feaN  And  tliis  indeed  upon  good  grounds,  while  that  Icing 
lived  ;  but,  when  he  difcerned  his  majefty's  health  to  decline  ? 
apace,  he  confidered,  and  it  was  very  natural  for  him  to  con-  / 
fider,  how  he  might  fecure  himfelf  and  his  family.  This  ap- 1 
pears  plainly  from  the  hurrv  with  which  the  marriage  was  con-^ 
eluded  with  the  lady  Jane  6reys  eldeft  daughter  of  the  duke  of 
SufFolki  and  his  fourth  fonlord  Guilford  Dudley :  which  was 
celebrated  in  May  1^53,  that  is,  tiot  above  two  months  be- 
fore the  king  died;  He  had  been  fome  time  contriving  that 
plan  for  the  difpofal  of  the  kingdom,  which  he  carried  after- 
wards into  execution.  Iri  the  parliameat  held  a  little  before 
the  king's  death,  he  procured  a  confiderably  fupply  to  be 
granted ;  and,  in  the  preamble  of  that  a£t,  caufed  to  be  in- 
ferted  a  diredt  cenfure  of  thedtike  of  Somerfet's  adminiftration. 
Then,  dilfolving  that  parliament,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
king,  and  fhcwed  him  the  neceifity  of  fetting  lady  Mary  aflde, 
from  the  danger  the  Proteltant  religion  would  be  in,  if  £he 
fhould  fucceed  him  :  in  which,  from  the  piety  of  that  young 
prince,  he  found  no  great  difficulty*  Bi/hop  Burnet  fays,  he 
did  not  well  underftand  how  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to  pafs 
by  his  fifter  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  always  much  in  his  fa- 
vour :  yet,  when  this  was  done,  there  was  another  difficulty  ibH.  p. 222^;; 
in  the  way.  The  duchefs  of  Suffolk  was  next  heirj  who  might 
have  fans  ;  and  therefore,  to  bar  thefe  in  favour  of  lady  Jane  ^^ 

Dudley,  fcemed  to  be  unnatural  as  well  as  illegal.  But  the 
duchefs  herfelf  contributed,  as  far  as  in  her  lay^  to  remove  '4|J 

this  obflacle,  by  devolving  her  right  upon  hef  daughter,  even 
if  (he  had  male  ifllie  :  and  this  fatisfied  the  king.  The  king's 
confent  being  obtained,  the  next  point  was  to  procure  a  pro- 
per inftrument  to  be  drawn  by  the  judges:  in  doing  which, 
the  duke  of  Northumberland  made  ufe  of  threats,  as  well  as 
promifes ;  and;  when  done  at  lafl,  it  was  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  plainly  fhewed  it  to  be  illegal  in  their  own  opinions. 

King  Edward  died  upon  the  6th  of  July  1553.     It  is  (aid, 
that  the  duke  of  Northumberland  was  very  delirous  o^><?  ''^^-•^.^ 
ccaling  the  king's  death  for  fome  time  5  but  this  byg^Tto^nl 


JmpofTible,  he  carried  his  daughter-in-law,  the  ntdfy  Jane, 
from  Durham-houfe  to  the  Tower  for  the  greater  ie<!xiTfity, 
and  on  the  loth  of  July  proclaimed  her  queen.  The  council 
alfo  wrote  to  lady  Mary,  requiring  her  fubmiflion  ;  but  they 
Were  very  fbon  informed,  that  flie  was  retired  into  Norfolk, 
where  many  of  the  nobility  and  multitudes  of  people  reforted  to 
her.     It  was  then  refolved  to  fend  forces  againft  her  under  the 
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command  6f  the'duke  of  SufFolk ;  but  queen  Jane,  as  flie  was 
then  filled,  would  by  no  means  part  with  her  father,  and  ther 
ypuncil  earneftly  preiTed  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  go  in 
pirfon,  to  which  he  was  little  inclined,  as  doubting  their  fide- 
lity.    However,  on  the  14th  of  July,  he  went,  accompanied 
by  fome  others  j   but,  as  they  marched  through  Bifhopfgate 
with  two  thoufand  horfe,  and  fix  thoufand  foot,  he  could  not 
forbear  faying  to  lord  Grey,  "  The  people  prefs  to  fee  us,  but 
"  not  one  fays,  God  fpeed  us."     His  a(Slivity  and  courage, 
for  which  he  had  been  fo  famous,  feem  from  this  time  to  have 
deferted  him ;  for,  though  he  advanced  to  St.  Edmund's-bury 
in  Suffolk,  yet,  finding  his  troops  diminifh,  the  people  little 
affected  to  him,  and  no  fupplies  coming  from  London,  though 
he  had  wrote  to  the  lords  in  the  moft  prefling  terms,  he  reti- 
red back  again  to  Cambridge.     The  council  in  the  mean  time 
thought  of  nothing  but  getting  out  of  the  Tower ;  which  ef- 
fe6ting,  they  had  queen  Mary  proclaimed.  The  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, having  immediate  advice  of  this,  caufed  her  to 
be  proclaimed  at  Cambridge,  throwing  up  his  cap,  and  cry- 
ing, '^  God  fave  queen   Mary."     All   this   affeded   loyalty 
flood  him  in  no  ftead  :  for  he  was    foon  after  arrefted,  ar- 
raigned, tried,  and  condemned.     Monday  the  21ft  of  Auguft 
was  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  when  a  vaft  concourfe  of 
people  affembied  upon  Tower-hill,  all  the  ufual  preparations 
being  made,,  and  the  executioner  ready  :   but,   after  waiting 
fome  hours,  the  people  were  ordered  to  depart.     This  delay 
was  to  afford  time  for  his  making  an  open  fhew  of  the  change 
of  his  religion ;.  fince  that  very  day,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
mayor  and  al^Jj^rmen,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  privy  council,  he 
heard  mafs  in  the  Tower.     The  next  day  he  was  executed, 
Hift.  of  Ref.  after  making  a  very  long  fpeech  to  the  people :  of  which  there 
remains  nothing,   but  what  relates  to  his  religion  ;  which  he 
not  only  profeffed  to  be  then  that  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
to  have  been  always  fo.     Fox  affirms,  that  he  had  a  promife 
o£^v>«:;o"^n,  even  if  his  head  was  upon  the  block,  if  he  would 
*^*"recant':^Jiear  mafs :  and  fome  have  believed,  that  he  enter- 
tained |>tch''a  hope  to  the  laft.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  allowed, 
thatix\3  behaved  with  a  proper  courage  and  compofure. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  potent  nobleman,  who,  with  the 
title  of  a  duke,  exercifed,  for  fome  time,  a  power  little  inferior 
to  that  of  a  king  ;  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  though 
he  had  many  great  and  good  qualities,  yet  they  were  much 
overballanced  by  his  vices.  He  had  a  numerous  iffue,  namely, 
eight  fons  and  fiive  daughters  y  of  whom  fome  went  before  him 
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to  the  grave,  others  furvived,  and  lived  to  fee  a  great  change 
in  their  fortunes.     John,  earl  of  Warwick  was  condemned 
with  his  father,  but  reprieved  and  rel'eafed  out  of  the  Tower ; 
and,  going  to  his  brother's  houfe  at  Penfhurfl  in' Kent,  die^ 
there  in  two  days  time.     Ambrofe  and  Robert  were  both  ver| 
remarkable  men,  of  vi^hom  we  (hall  give  fome  account  imme- 
diately.    Guilford,  who,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  mar- 
ried Jane,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  May  1553,!  oft 
his  life,  together  with  his  unfortunate  lady,  upon  the  fcaffold.  See  GRAY, 
on  the  1 2th  of  February  following.      The  other  fons  and^^^^J^"^- 
daug;hters,  fuch  as  lived  to  be  men  and  women,  were  nobly  Baronagium 
married.  ^^^li*. 

DUDLEY  (Ambrose)  fon  of  John,"  duke  of  Northum- 
berland before-mentioned,  afterwards  baron  L'Ifle,  and  earl 
of  Warwick,  was  born  about  the  year  1530,  and  was  care- 
fully educated  in  his  father's  family.     He  attended  his  father 
into  Norfolk  againft  the  rebels  in   1549,  and,  for  his  diftin- 
guiflied  courage,   obtained,    as  is  probable,    the  honour  of 
knighthood.     He  was  always  very  high  in  king  Edward's  fa- 
vour: afterwards,  being  concerned  in  the  caufe  of  lady  Jane, 
he  was  attainted,  received  fentence  of  death,  and  remained  a 
clofe  prifoner  till  Odober  the  i8th  1554;  when  he  was  dif-  Strype's 
charged  out  of  the  Tower,  and  pardoned  for  life.     In  the  Memorials, 
year   1557,  in  company  with  both  his  brothers,  Robert  and  p,  JoV, 
Henry,  he  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  joined  the  Spanifh  army,  that  lay  then  before  St.  Quin-  ^ 

tin's.  He  had  his  fhare  in  the  famous  vi(5lory  over  the 
French,  who  came  to  the  relief  of  that  place ;  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  there  his  youngeft  brother  Henry,  who  was 
a  perfon  of  great  hopes,  and  had  been  a  fingular  favourite 
with  king  Edward.,  This  matter  was  fo  reprefented  to  queen 
Mary,  that,  in  confideration  of  their  faithful  fervices,  fhe 
confented  to  reftore  the  whole  family  in  blood ;  arid  accord-- 
ingly  an  a6t  paiTcd  this  year  for  that  purpofe,  by  which 
fir  Ambrofe  Dudley,  knt.  was  intirely  freed  from  t)^^;^i5>^ 
veniencies  derived  upon  him  by  the  attainder  of-'^^n,  duke 
of  Northumberland,  his  father.  On  the  accefiion  i>f  nueen 
Elizabeth,  he  became  immediately  one  of  the  moft  aiftin- 
guifhed  perfons  at  her  court ;  and  was  called,  as  in  the  days 
of  her  brother,  lord  Ambrofe  Dudley.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
her  reign,  he  was  created  firft  baron  L'Ifle,  and  then  earl  of 
Warwick.  He  was  advanced  to  feveral  high  places,  and  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  numerous  honours;  and  we  find  him  in  all  the 
great  -and-  public  fervices  during  this  adive  and  bufy  reign ; 
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but,  what  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  never  in  any  of  the  intrigues 
'     with  which  it  was  blemifhed  :    for  he  was  a  man  of  gre^t 
V  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  of  an  unexceptionable  charafter,  i'o 
\that  he  was  beloved  by  all  parties,  and  hated  by  none.     In 
the  laft  years  of  his  life,  he  endured  great  pain  and   niifery, 
from  a  wound  received  in  his  leg,  when  he  defended  New 
Haven  againfi:  the  French,  in  the  year  I5|52  ;  and  this  bring- 
ing him  very  low,  he  at  laft  fubmitted  to  an  amputation, 
which  however  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  he  died  upon  the  20th 
of  February  1589.     He  was  thrice  married,  but  had  np  ifTuc. 
lit  was  generally  called  "  The  good  earl  of  Warwick." 

Some  hiftorians  have  affefled  much  amazement  at  the  great 
•Jionours  beftowed  by  queen  Elizabeth  upon  this  noble  perfon 
and  his  brother  Robert :  but  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  fhe  al- 
ways intended  to  raife  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  her 
reign.  In  her  youth,  fhe  had  converfed  very  intimately  with 
Ambrofe  and  Robert  Dudley;,  faw  them  high  in  her  brother 
king  Edward's  favour,  and  probably  had  made  ufe  of  their  in- 
tcreft  in  thofe  times  of  profperity.  They  had  been  alfo,  ma- 
king allowance  for  their  great  diftance  in  f  ank,  companions  in 
adverilty  under  queen  Mary  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that 
they  might  do  the  princefs  Elizabeth  fome  confiderable  fer- 
viccs,  during  the  latter  part  of  that  reign,  when  both  the  brq- 
thers  had  recovered  fofne  degree  of  favour. 

DUDLEY  (Robert)  barpn  of  Denbigh,  and  earl  qf 
Lciccfter,  fqn  to  John  duke  of  Northumberland,  and  brother 
to  Ambrofe  earl  of  Warwick,  before-n>entioned,  was  born 
about  the  year  1532  5  and  coming  early  into  the  Tervice  and 
favour  of  king  Edward,  was  knighted  in  his  youth,  In  June 
^550,  he  efpoufed  Amy,  daughter  of  fir  John  Robfart,  at 
Sheen  in  Surry,  the  king  honouring  their  nuptials  with  his 
prefence ;  and  was  immediately  advanced  to  fome  confiderable 
offices  at  court.  In  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary,  he  fell  into 
th^/^e  misfortunes  with  the  reft  of  his  family ;  was  imprj- 
*a^40nea,  'h^f^d-,  and  condeiiined  j  but  pardoned  for  life,  and  fet 
at  liberty  ii  0(^obef  1554.  He  was  afterwards  reftored  in 
bIoo%'  as  we  have  obferved  in  the  former  article.  On  the  acr 
ceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  immediately  entertained  at 
court  as  a  principal  favourjte :  he  was  made  rnafter  of  the 
Jiorfe,  inftalled  knight  of  the  Garter,  and  fworn  of  the  privy- 
council,  in  a  very  fhort  time.  He  obtained  moreover  prodi^ 
^ious  grants,  one  after  another,  from  the  crown  :  and  all 
things  gave  way  to  his  ambition,  influence,  and  policy.    In 
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hli.  attendance  upon  the  queen  to  Cambridge,  the  hlghcft  re- 
verence was  paid   him  :    he  was  lodged  in   Trinity-college,      ♦ 
confultcd  in  all  things,  rcquefts  made  to  the  queen   tTirouyjh     ;' 
him  J  and,  on  the  loth  of  Auguft  1564,  he  on  his  knees  in-/ 
treated  the  queen  to  fpeak  to  the  univerfiry  in  Latin,  which 
Ihe  accordingly  did.     At  court  however  Thomas  earl  ofSuf- 
fex  fhcwed  h'irnfclf  averfe  to  his  counfels,  and  flrongly  pro- 
moted the  overture  of  a  marriage  between  the  queen  and  the 
archduke,  Charles  of  Audria  ;  as  much  more  worthy  of  fuch  a 
princefs,  than  anv  fubje6t  of  her  own,  let  his  qualities  be  what 
they  woiJJ.     This  was  refented  by  Dudley,  who  infmuated, 
that  foreign  alliances  were  always  fatal;  that  her  fifter  Mary 
inever  knew  an  eafy  minute  after  her  marriage  with  king  Phi- 
lip.; that  her  majcfty  ought   to  confidcr,  ftie  was   hcrfelf  de- 
scended of  fuch  a  marriage,  as  by  thofe  lofty  notions  was  de- 
cried :  fo  that  ihe  could  not  contemn  an  alliance  with  the  no- 
bility of  England,  but  ihe  muft  at  the  fame  time  refle£t  on 
her  father's  choice,  and  her  mother's  family.     This  difpute  Camden** 
occafioned  a  violent  rupture  between  the  two  lords,  which  the  Annals  of 
•queen  took  into  her  hands,  and  compofed  ;  but  without  the  ^  *^"    ■  * 
JeafI:  diminution  of  Dudley's  afcendancy,  who  ftill  continued 
to  follicit  and  obtain  new  grants  and  offices  for  himfclf  and  his 
dependants,  which  were  fo  numerous,  and  made  fo  great  a 
iigure,  that  he  was  filled  by  the  common  people  *'  The  Heart 
*'  of  the  court.'' 

To  give  fome  colour  to  thefe  marks  of  royal  indulgence, 
the  queen  propofed  him  as  a  fuitor  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots  ; 
promifmg  to  that  princefs  all  the  advantages  Ihe  could  expe£t 
or  defire,  either  for  herfelf  or  her  fubjefts,  in  cafe  (he  con- 
fented  to  the  match.  The  fmcerity  of  this  was  fufpe^led  at 
that  time,  when  the  deepefl  politicians  believed,  that,  if  the 
queen  of  Scotland  had  complied,  it  would  have  ierved  only  to 
countenance  the  preferring  him  to  his  fovereign's  bed.  The; 
queen  of  Scots  reje(5led  the  propofal  in  a  manner  that,  fome 
have  thought,  proved  as  fatal  to  her,  as  it  had  done  to  h^22^4^^ 
lady,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  facrihced  to  his  pj^ifuon  of^ 
marrying  a  queen.  The  death  of  this  unfortunat«/l^Jy  hap- 
pened on  the  8th  of  September  1650,  at  a  very  unluckyjunc- 
ture  for  his  reputation  ;  becaufe  the  world  at  that  time  con- 
ceived it  might  be  much  for  his  conveniency  to  be  without  a 
wife,  this  ifland  having  then  two  qtieens,  young,  and  wrth- 
out  hufbands.  The  manner  too  of  this  poor  lady's  death, 
which,  mr.  Camden  fays,  was  by  a  fall  from  a  high  place, 
^Jed  thQ  world  with  the  rumour  of  a  lamentable  tragedy. 
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Mr.  Aubrey  has  given  a  very  circumftantial  and  curious  ac- 
count of  this  affair  ;  and,  as  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  true 
I  in  the  main,  we  will  here  infert  it  for  the  reader's  amufement : 
v^'  Robert  Dudley,  c^arl  of  Leicefter,  a  very  goodly  perfonage, 
^'  being  a  great  favourite  to  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  thought, 
''  and  commonly  reported,  that  had  he  been  a  bachelor  cr 
"  widower,  the  queen  would  have  made  him  her  hufband. 
''  To  this  end,  to  free  himfelf  of  all  obflacles,  he  with  fair 
''  flattering  intreaties  defires  his  wife  to  repofe  herfelf  here," 
that  is,  at  Cumnor  in  Berkfhire,  where  this  tragical  affair  was 
executed,  "  at  his  fervant  Anthony  Forfler's  houfe,  who  then 
*'  lived  in  the  manor-houfe  of  this  place  j  and  alfo  prefcri- 
"  bed  to  fir  Richaid  Varney,  a  promoter  to  this  defign,  at 
''  his  coming  hither,  that  he  fliould  lirft  attempt  to  poifon 
''  her,  and,  if  that  did  not  take  effed:,  then  by  any  other 
"  way  whatfoever  to  difpatch  her."  The  fcheme  of  poifoning 
not  fucceeding,  they  refolved  to  deflroy  her  by  violence  ;  and, 
as  mr.  Aubrey  relates,  they  effe6led  it  thus  ;  "  Sir  Richard 
"  Varney,  who,  by  the  earl's  order,  remained  with  her  alone 
"=  on  the  day  of  her  death,  and  Forfler,  who  had  that  day 
"  forcibly  fent  away  all  her  fervahts  from  her  to  Abingdon 
"  fair,  about  three  miles  diflance  from  this  place  :  thefe  two 
"  perfons,  firfl  fiifling  her,  or  elfe  ftrangling  her,  afterwards 
"  flung  her  down  a  pair  of  flairs  and  broke  her  neck,  ufmg 
"  much  violence  upon  her ;  yet  caufed  it  to  be  reported,  that 
''  fne  fell  down  of  herfelf,  believing  the  world  would  have 
''  thought  it  a  mifchance,  and  not  have  fufpeded  the  villany. 
t«  — As  foon  as  fhe  was  murdered,  they  made  hafte  to  bury  her, 
t  ''  before  the  coroner  had  given  in  his  inquefl,  which  the  earl 

"  himfelf  conderrined,  as  not  done  advifedly ;  and  her  father, 
"  fir  John  Robfart,  hearing,  came  with  all  fpeed  hither,  cau- 
"  fed  her  corpfe  to  be  taken  up,  the  coroner  to  fit  upon  her, 
"  and  further  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  this  bufmefs  to 
'^  the  full.  But  it  was  generally  thought,  that  the  earl 
{l.opped  his  mouth  :  who,  to  ftiew  the  great  love  he  bore 
y^'?.'^.  while  alive,  and  what  a  grief  the  lofs  of  fo  virtuous 
"  a  lac|«^^.s  to  his  tender  heart,  caufed  her  body  to  be  re- 
'«  IS^lfd  in  St.  Mary's  church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp 
"  -an?  folcmnity.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  fays  mr.  Aubrey, 
*^  that  dr.  Babington,  the  earl's  chaplain,  preaching  the  fu- 
"  neral  fermon,  tripped  once  or  twice  in  his  fpeech,  by  re- 
"  commending  to  their  memories  that  virtuous  lady  fo  pitifully 
Anticuities  «  murdercd,  inftejid  of  faying,  fo  pitifully  flain/' 
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In  September  1564,  the  queen  created  him  baron  of  Den- 
bio-h,  and,  the  day  after,  earl  of  Leicefter,  with  all  the  pomp     ^ 
and  ceremony  imaginable;  and,  before  the  clofe  of  the  year, 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  Oxford,  as  he  had  been  fome  time  / 
before  high  fteward  of  Cambridge.     His  great  influence  in  the 
court  of  England  was  not  only  known  at  home,  but  abroad, 
which  induced  the  French  king,  Charles  IX,  to  fend  him  the 
order  of  St.  Michael,  then  the  moft   honourable  in  France  ; 
and  he  was  inftalled  with  great  folemnity  in  January  1565. 
About  the  year  1572,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  earl  married  Dou- 
glas,   baronefs   dowager   of  Sheffield  :    which   however  was 
managed  with  fuch  privacy,  that  it  did  not  come  to  the  queen's 
cars,  though  a  great  deal  of  fecret  hiftory  was  publifhed,  even 
in  thofe  days,  concerning  the  adventures   of  this  unfortunate 
lady.     We  call  her  unfortunate,  becaufe  though  the  earl  had 
a£i:ually  married  her,  and  there  were  legal  proofs  of  it,  yet  he 
never  would  own  her  as  his  wife.     Some  of  the  wits  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  court,  after  the  earl's    public  marriage  with  the 
countefs  dov/ager  of  Efiex,  ftiled  thefe  two  ladies,  Leicefter's 
two  Teftaments,   calling  lady  Douglas  the  Old,   and   lady 
Lettice  the  New  Teftament.     The  earl,  in  order  to  ftifle  this 
affair,  prcpofed  every  thing  he  could  think  of  to  lady  Douglas 
Sheffield,  to  make  her  defifl:  from  her  pretenfions :  but,  find- 
ing her  obftinate,  and  refolved  not  to  comply  with  his  propo- 
fals,  he  attempted  to  take  her  ofF  by  poifon  :    "  For  'tis  cer- 
"  tain,  fays  fn*  William  Dugdale,  that  fhe  had  fome  ill  po- 
<'  tions  given  her,  fo  that,  with  the  lofs  of  her  hair  and  nails, 
''  fhe  hardly  efcaped  death."     It  is  however  beyond  all  doubt,  Antiquities 
thar  the  earl  of  Leicefler  had  by  her  a  fon,  fir  Robert  Dudley,  jfjcklhire^ 
of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  hereafter,  and  to  whom,  by  the  name  p.  167. 
of  his  BASE  SON,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  3  and  alfo  a 
daughter. 

In  July  1575,  as  the  queen  was  upon  her  progrefs,  fhe  made 
the  earl  a  vifit  at  his  caflle  of  Kenilworth  in  Warwickfhire. 
This  manor  and  caflle  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  crqwn,^ 
but  lord  Leicefler  having  obtained  it  from  the  q4£(^j%p^^^> 
no  expence  in  enlarging  and  adorning  it :  and  Ir^lale  fays, 
that  he  laid  out  no  lefs  than  60,000 1.  upon  it.  Here,  ^.iio*pre- 
paration  being  made,  he  entertained  the  queen  and  her  court 
for  feventeen  days  together  with  all  imaginable  magnificence : 
of  which,  being  none  of  the  leafl  remarkable  tranfa6tions  of 
his  life,  we  will  tranfcribe  from  Dugdale  a  particular  account. 
That  hiflorian  tells  us,  that  the  queen  at  her  entrance  was  ibjd.  p.  240, 
furprifed  with  the  fight  of  a  floating  ifland  on  the  large  pool 
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there,  bright  blazing  with  torches  ;  on  which  were  clad  in 
filks  the  lady  of  the  lake,  and  two  nymphs  waiting  on  her, 
\^  who  made  a  fpeech  to  the  queen  in  metre,  of  the  antiquity 
land  owners  of  that  caftlc,  which  was  clofed  with  cornets  and 
other  mufic.  Within  the  bafe-court  was  crc6ted  a  ftatejy 
bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  feventy  feet  long,  over  which 
the  queen  was  to  pafs :  and  on  each  lide  ftood  columns,  with 
prefcnts  upon  them  to  her  majcfiy  from  the  gods.  Sylvajius 
offered  a  cage  of  wild  fowl,  and  Pomona  divers  foils  of  fruits; 
Ceres  gave  corn,  and  Bacchus  wine  ;  Neptune  prefented  fea- 
fifh ;  Mars  the  habiliments  of  war,  and  Phoebus  ail  kinds  of 
mufical  inftruments.  During  her  flay,  variety  of  fhews  and 
fports  were  daily  exhibited.  In  the  chace,  there  was  a  favage 
man  with  fatyrs;  there  were  bear-bating  and  fireworks,  ka- 
lian tumblers,  and  a  country  bride-ale,  running  at  the  Quin- 
tin,  and  morricc -dancing-  And,  that  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing which  thofe  parts  could  afford,  the  Coventry  men  came 
and  a(9:ed  the  ancient  play,  called  Hock^s  Tuefday,  reprefent- 
ing  the  deftruction  of  the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  king  Ethelred ; 
which  pleafed  the  queen  fo  much,  that  fhe  gave  them  a  brace 
of  bucks,  and  five  marks  in  money,  to  bear  the  charges  of  a 
a  feaft.  There  were,  befides,  on  the  pool,  a  triton  riding  on 
a  mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  as  alfo  Arion  on  a  dolphin, 
with  excellent  mufic.  The  expences  and  cofts  of  thefe  enter- 
tainments may  be  gueffed  at  by  the  quantity  of  beer  therj 
drank,  which  amounted  to  32ohogfheads  of  the  ordinary  fort; 
and,  for  the  greater  honour  and  grace  thereof,  lir  Thomas 
^,  Cecil,  fon  to  the  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  three  more  gentle- 

men, were  then  knighted ;  and,  the  next  enfujng  year,  the 
carl  obtained  a  grant  of  the  queen  for  a  weekly  market  at  Kc- 
nilworth,  with  a  fair  yearly  on  Mldfummer-day.    So  far  Dug- 
Warwick-   dale.     There  is  alfo  in  Strype  a  long  and  circumft^ntial  narra- 
fhire,p.a49.  tive  of  all  that  paffed  at  this  royal  vifit,  by  one  who  was  pre- 
fent;  which  is  very  well   worth  the  reading,  as  it  fhews  the 
Annals,       ter; : 'vl.'^f  ^^^  queen,  and  the  manners  of  thofe  tlvnes^ 
j>.  341.    ^>^''   In  thy^r^ar   1576,  happened  the  death  of  Walter,  earl  of 
Effex,  fh^h  drew  upon  the  carl  of  Leicefler  many  fufpicions, 
efpCCThiiy  after  his  marriage  with  the  countefs  of  Ellex  was  de- 
clared: as  it  was  two  years  after.     For,  in  1578,  when  the 
duke  of  Anjou  preffed  the  match  that  had  been  propofed  be- 
tween himfelf  and  queen  Elizabeth,  his  agent,  believing  lord 
Leicefter  to  be  the  greateft  bar  to  the  duke's  pretenfions,  in- 
formed the  queen  of  his   marriage  with  lady  Eflex ;    upon 
which  her  majefty  was  fo  inraged,  that,  as  Camden  relates, 
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(he  commanded  him  not  to  ftirfrom  the  caftle  of  Greenwich, 
and  would  have  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  if  fhe  had  not  ♦ 
been  diiTuaded  from  it  by  the  earl  of  Suflex.  Lord  Leicefter  Annals,  *c. 
being  rfowinthevcry  height  of  power  and  influence,  many  at- 
tempts were  made  upon  his  charafter,  in  order  to  take  him 
down;  and  in  the  year  1584  came  out  a  moft  virulent  book 
againft  him,  commonly  called  "  Leicefter's  Commonwealth." 
The  drift  of  it  was  to  fhew,  that  the  Englifli  conftitution  was 
fubverted,  and  a  new  form  imperceptibly  introduced,  to  which 
no  name  could  be  fo  properly  given,  as  that  of  a  "  Lciceftrian 
"  Commonwealth."  To  make  this  pafs  the  better,  the  earl 
was  rcprefentcd  as  an  atheift  in  point  of  religion,  a  fecret  tray- 
tor  to  the  queen,  an  oppreflbr  of  her  people,  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  nobility,  a  compleat  monfter  with  regard  to  am- 
bition, cruelty,  and  luft :  and  not  only  fo,  but  as  having 
thrown  all  offices  of  truft  into  the  hands  of  his  creatures,  and 
ufurped  all  the  power  of  the  kingdom.  The  queen  however 
did  not  fail  to  countenance  and  prote6l  her  favourite  :  and  to 
remove,  as  much  as  poflible,  the  impreflion  this  bitter  perfor- 
mance was  fure  to  make  upon  the  vulgar,  caufed  letters  to  be 
ifliied  from  the  privy-council,  in  which  all  the  fa6ls  contained 
therein  were  declared  to  be  abfolutely  falfe,  not  only  to  the 
knowledge  of  thofe  who  figned  them,  but  alfo  of  the  queen 
herfelf,     Neverthelefs,  this  book  w^as  univerfally  read,  and  the  Strype'f  ^ 

contents  of  it  generally  received  for  true  :  and  the  great  fe-  ^^"?of^*^«» 
crecy,  with  which  it  was  wrote,  printed,  and  publi&ed,  in-  p.  ^^g* 
duced  a  fufpicion,  that  fome  very  able  heads  were  concerned 
either  in  drawing  it  up,  or  at  leaft  in  furnifhing  the  materials,  ^, 

It  is  not  well  known,  what  the  original  title  of  this  book  was,  ^ 

but  fuppofed  to  be  "  A  Dialogue  between  a  fcholar,  a  gentle- 
*'  man,  and  a  lawyer ;"  though  it  was  afterwards  called 
**  Leicefter's  Commonwealth."  It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
printed, particularly  in  1600,  8vo ;  in  1631,  8vo,  the  run- 
ning-title being  "  A  Letter  of  ftate  of  a  fcholar  of  Cambridge ;" 
in  1 641,  4to  and  8vo,  with  the  addition  of  "  LeiVpi^gj^'s 
"  Ghbftj"  and  again  in  1706,  8vo,  under  the  ft^|^"^«^t,i"i 
"  cret  memoirs  of  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  LeiceijO  with  a 
preface  by  dr.  Drake,  who  pretended  it  to  be  printed  V/Okn  an 
old  manufcript.  The  dcfign  of  reprinting  it  in  1641,  was,  to 
give  an  ill  impreiHon  of  the  government  of  Charles  I ;  and  the 
like  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  defign  of  dr.  Drake  in  his  publica- 
tion. Indeed,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  {landing  libel  upon 
alJ  overgrown  muiifters,  and  governments  by  fadion. 

In 
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In  December  1585^  lord  Leicefter  embarked <  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  Low-Countries,,  whither  he  arrived  in  quality  of  gover- 
nor. At  this  time  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries  were  in  a  per- 
.^plexed  fituation,  and  the  llates  thought  that  nothing  could 
"contribute  fo  much  to  their  recovery,  as  prevailing  upon  queen 
Elizabeth  to  fend  over  fome  perfon  of  great  diflinSion,  whom 
they  might  fet  at  the  head  of  their  concerns,  civil  and  military : 
which  proportion,  fays  Camden,  fo  much  flattered  the  am- 
bition of  this  potent  earl,  .that  he  willingly  confented  to  pafs 
the  fcas  upon  this  occafion,  as  being  well  alTured  of  moft  am- 
ple powers.  Before  his  departure,  the  queen  admonifli.ed  him 
to  have  a  fpecial  regard  to  her  honour,  and  to  attempt  nothing 
inconfiftent  with  the  great  employment  to  which  he  was  ad- 
vanced :  neverthelefs,  fhe  was  fo  difplcafed  with  fome  pro- 
.ceedings  of  his  and  the  ftates,  that  the  year  after  fhe  fent  over 
very  fevcre  letters  to  them,  v/hich  drew  explanations  from  the 
.former,  and  deep  fubmilTions  from  the  latter.  The  purport  of 
the  queen's  letters  was,  to  reprimand  the  Hates,  "  for  having 
*'  conferred  the  abfolute  government  of  the  confederate  pro- 
*'  vinces  upon  Leicciler,  her  fubje6t,  though  fhe  had  refufed- 
*'  itherfelf;"  and  Leicefler,  for  having  prefumed  to  take  it 
upon  him.  He  returned  to  England  in  November  1585 ;  and, 
jiotwithflanding  what  was  paft,  was  well  received  by  the 
queen.  What  contributed  to  make  her  majefly  forget  his  of- 
fence in  the  Low-Countries,  was  the  pleafure  of  having  him 
near  her,  when  fhe  wanted  his  counfel  extremely :  for  now 
the  affair  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  was  upon. the  carpet,  and 
the  point  was,  how  to  have  her  taken  off  with  the  leaft  dif- 
credit  to  the  queen.  The  :earl  thought  it  beft  to  have  her 
pqifoned  5  but  that  fcheme  was  not  found  practicable,  fo  that 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  violence.  The  earl  fet 
,OUt  for  the  Low-Countries  in  June  1587  ;  but,  great  difcon- 
tents  arifmg  on  all  fides,  v/as  recalled  in  Ts^ovember.  Camden 
Telates,  that  on  his  return,  finding  an  accufatipn  was  preparing 
^gainft  him  for  male-adminillration  there,  and  that  he  was 
^^^^^^::^'^:-^6.^^^o  appear  before  the  council,  he  privately  implored 
the  quJfny,  protection,  and  befought  her,  "  not  to  receive 
"  hini/wiLh  difgrace  upon  his  return,  whom  at  his  firfl  de- 
*'  parture  flie  had  fent  out  with  honour;  nor  bring  down  alive 
.  '^  to  the  grave,  whom  her  former  goodnefs  had  raifed  from 
ZUz"abcth,  "  the  duit :"  which  expreflions  of  humility  and  forrow 
wrought  fo  far  upon  the  queen,  that  he  was  admitted  into  her 
former  grace  and  favour, 
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In  the  year  1588,  when  the  nation  was  alarmed  with,  the 
appichenfions  of  the  Spanilh  armada,  lord  Leiccfter  was  made 
lieutenant-general,  under  the  queen,  of  the  army  aiTembled  at 
Tilbury.  This  army  the  queen  Vv^ent  to  reviev/  in  perfon,  . 
and  there  made  the  fhort  and  memorable  fpeech,  in  which  fhe 
faid,  "  I  myfelfwill  be  your  general,  judge;  and  rewarder  of 
««  every  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already  for 
*'  your  forwardnefs  yod  have  deferVed  rewards  and  crowns  : 
<'  and  we  do  aflure  you,  on  the  word  of  a  prince,  they  fhall 
"  be  duly  paid  you/  In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant-general 
*■'  fhall  be  in  my  ftead,  than  whom,  never  prince  commanded 
*'  a  more  noble  or  worthy  fubjedl: ;  not  doubting,  but  by  your 
*'  obedience  to  my  general,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp, 
*'  and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  fhall  fhortly  have  a  famous 
*'  victory  over  thofe  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  kingdom, 
*'  and  of  my  people."  We  fee  how  hi2;h  this  noble  perfonage  Memoirs  of 
flood  in  the  favour  of  his  miflrefs  to  the  hfl:  for  he  ^ived  but '^^J^^'l^^^f 
till  September  following,  dying  upon  the  4th  of  that  month,  beth,p.395, 
at  his  houfe  at  Cornbury  in  Oxfordfhire,  while  he  was  upon 
the  road  to  his.  caftle  of  Kenilworth.  His  corpfe  was  removed 
to  Warwick,  and  buried  there  in  a  magnificent  manner.  He 
is  faid  to  have  inherited  the  parts,  as  his  brother,  the  earl  of 
Warwick  did  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  His  ambition  was 
great,  but  his  abilities  feem  to  have  been  greater.  He  was  a 
finifhed  courtier  in  every  refpe61; ;  and  managed  his  affairs  fo 
Tiicely,  that  his  influence  and  power  became  almoft  incredible. 
He  differed  with  archbifhop  Grindal,  who,  though  much  in 
confidence  of  the  queen,  was  by  him  brought  firfl  into  difcredit  ^ 

with  her,  and  then  into  difgrace  ;  nay,  to  fuch  a  degree  was  "^ 

this  perfecution  carried,  that  the  poor  prelate  defired  to  lay 
down  his  archiepifcopal  dignity,  and  acSiually  caufed  the  inftru- 
ment  ofhis  refignation  to  be  drawn;  but  his  enemies,  believ- 
ing he  was  near  his  end,  did  not  prefs  the  perfeiling  of  it,  and 
fo  he  died  with  his  mitre  on  his  head,  of  a  broken  heart.  This 
Ihews  the  power  the  earl  had  in  the  church,  and  how  lit^'-^  -^^^-^  Collier's 
thefirfl  fubje(5l  of  the  queen  was  to  bear  up  againf^ir^.  ^"^!f-  ^''^^' 

fure,  though  conceived  upon  none  of  the  juileft  n-^Stb'.  As  ego."'  ^ 
to  his  power  in  the  llate,  we  may  form  fome  idra  if  that, 
from  the  obfervance  Ihev/n  him,  when  he  vifited  Buxton- 
Wells,  by  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  one  of  the  ancientefl  peers 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  from  the  fenfe,  which  queen  Elizabeth 
exprefTed  of  that  earFs  behaviour  in  the  following  letter,  writ- 
ten with  her  own  hand  :  which  contams  perhaps  -as  high   a 

tefti- 
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Strype's       tcftlmony  of  favour,  as  ever  was  exprefled  by  a  fovcrcign  tct 
-Af  ^^' .      a  fubiea. 

vol.  11,  p.  •' 

ELIZABETH. 

*'  Our  very  good  coufin  :  being  given  to  underftand  from 
"  our  coufin  of  Leiccfter,  how  honourably  he  was  not  only 
*'  lately  received  by  you  our  coufin  and  the  countefs  of  Chatf- 
*'  worth,  and  his  diet  by  you  both  difcharged  at  Buxton's,  but 
*'  alfo  prefented  with  a  very  rare  prcfent ;  we  fhould  do  him 
"  great  wrong,  holding  him  in  that  place  of  favour  we  do,  in 
*'  cafe  we  fhould  not  let  you  underftand,  in  how  thankful  fort 
*'  we  accept  the  fame  at  both  your  hands,  not  as  done  unto 
*^  him,  but  unto  our  ownfelf :  reputing  hj/n  as  another  our- 
'^  felf.  And  therefore,  you  may  aflure  yourfelf,  that  we, 
*'  taking  upon  us  the  debt,  not  as  his,  but  our  own,  will  take 
*'  care  accordingly  to  difcharge  in  fuch  honourable  fort,  as  fo 
*'  well  deferving  creditors  as  ye  are  (hall  never  have  caufe  to 
*'  think  ye  have  met  with  an  unthankful  debtor,  &c/* 

In  his  private  life  he  afFedled  a  wonderful  regularity,  and  car- 
ried his  pretences  to  piety  very  high  :  though,  to  gratify  hi$ 
pailions,  there  were  no  crimes,  however  exorbitant,  which  he 
would  not  commit.  Poifoning  was  very  common  with  him  ; 
and  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wonderfully  fkllled  in  it.  He  was 
very  circumfpedl  in  his  fpeeches,  many  of  which  are  preferved 
in  the  Cabbala,  Strype's  Annals,  and  Peck's  Defiderata  Curi- 
ofa ;  and  wrote  as  well  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  was  thorough- 
ly verfed  in  the  French  and  Italian.  To  conclude;  the  family 
of  Dudley,  in  three  defcents,  furnifhed  men  of  fuch  capacities, 
as  are  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  hiftory  :  the  grandfather,  the 
father,  and  the  fon,  were  all  great  men,  but  the  lad  the, 
greateft  and  moft  fortunate  of  the  three,  if  any  man  can  be  Co 
reputed,  whom  flattery  itfelf  would  be  afliamed  to  ftile  good, 
yp^.  .rotwithftanding  his  good  fortune,  he  had  probably  (hared 
**  crie"  laiiK^^ce,  and  come  to  the  fame  untimely  end  with  them, 
if  deathThl'/i  not  conveniently  carried  him  ofF  before  his  royal 
miltrefs  and  protedrefs. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  eflatc 
to  "  his  bafe  fon  Robert,"  as  he  ufed  to  call  him  :  of  whom 
we  are  now  to  fpeak. 

DUDLEY  (Sir Robert)  as  he  was  called  here,  and, 
as  he  was  ftiled  abroad,  earl  of  Warwick  and  duke  of  Nor- 

thumberland^. 
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^P  thismberland,  was  Ton  of  Robert  earl  of  Leicefter  by  the  lady 
Douglas  Sheffield,  and  born  at  Sheen  in  Surry  in  the  year     , 
1573.     His  birth  was  carefully  concealed,  as  well  to  prevent 
the  queen's  knowledge  of  the  earl's  engagements  with  his  mo- 
ther, as  to  hide  is  from  ^he  countefs  of  Eflex,  to  whom  he  was 
then  contradlcd,  if  not  married.     He    was    confidered  and 
treated  as  his  lawful  fon,    till  the  earl's  marriage  with  the 
countefs  dowager  of  Eflex,  which  was  about  the  year  1578; 
and  then  he  was  declared   to  be  only  his  natural  ifTue  by  lady 
Douglas,     Out  of  her  hands  the  earl  was  very  defirous  to  get 
him,  in  order  to  put  him  under  the  care  of  fir  Edward  Horfey, 
governor  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  -,  which  forae  have  imagined  to 
have  been  done,  not  with  any  view  to  the  child's  difadvantage, 
for  he  always  loved  him  tenderly,  but  with  a  thought  of  bring- 
iiaghim  upon  the  ftage  at  fome  proper  time,  as  his  natural  fon 
by  another  ladv'.     He  was  not  able  to  get  him,  for  fome  time  : 
but,  at  laft  effe^ling  it,  he  fent  him  to  fchool  at  Offingham  in 
Suflex  in   1583,  and  four  years  after  to  Chrift-church  in  Ox-  ^i^-  and 
fori.     In  1588,  his  father  died  ;^  and  left  him,  after  the  de-f^^'^^^^' 
ceafe  of  his  uncle  Ambrofe,  earl  of  Warwick,  his  noble  caftle  p.  '^^^^  ' 
of  Kenilworth,  the  lordfhips  of  Denbigh  and  Chirk,  and  the 
bulk  of  his  eftatc  ;  which,  before  he  was  of  age,  he  in  a  great 
meafure  enjoyed,  notwithftanding  the  enmity  borne  him  by  the 
counters  dowager  of  Leicefter.     He  was  now  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  fincft  gentlemen  in  England  :  in  his  perfon    tall, 
well-fhaped,  having  a  frefh  and  line  complexion,    but  red- 
haired  ;  learned  beyond  his  age,  more  efpecially  in  the  ma- 
thematics ',  and  of  parts  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  any  of  his  ^-^ 
family.     Add  to  all  this,  that  he  was  very  expert  in  his  exer-               T'lP 
cifes,  and  particularly  in  riding  the  great  horfe,  in  which  he 
was  allowed  to  excel  any  man  of  his  time.                                   Dugdale's 
His  genius  prompting  him  to  great  exploits,  and  having  a  ,.oi[^"i^^^ 
particular  turn   to  navigation  and  difcoveries,  he  projedled  a  p. '225. 
voyage  into  the  Southr-feas,  in  hopes  of  acquiring  the  fame 
fame  thereby,  as  his  friend  the  famous  Thomas  Cavendifh.  of 
Trimley,  efq;  whofe  fiilcr  he  had  married  ;  but,  ♦i^^^niut'.V^-^i 
pains  taken,,  and  money  fpent,  the  government  tho'il^it  not 
fafe  for  him  to  proceed.     Afterwards  however  he  perfoimed  a 
voyage,  fetting  out  in   November   1594  ;  and   returning  in 
May  1595  ;  an  account  of  which,  written  by  himfelf,  is  pub- 
lifhcd  in  Hackluyt's  collecStion  of  voyages.  In  the  latter  end  of  Vol.  iii. 
queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  fir  Robert  Dudley,  having  buried  his  P-  S74' 
wife,  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  fir  Thomas  Leigh.     He 
then,  began  to  entertain  hopeg  of  reviving  the  honours  of  his  fa- 
mily; 
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mlly  ;  and,  in  the  year  1605,  commenced  a  fuit,  with  a  view 
'  of  proving  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth.  But  no  fooner  had  Let- 
tice,  countefs  of  Leicefter,  notice  of  this,  than  (he  procured 
an  information  to  be  filed  againft  him  and  fome  others  for  a 
confpiracy  j  which  was  fuch  a  blow  to  all  his  hopes,  that,  ob- 
taining a  licence  to  travel  for  three  years,  which  was  eafily 
granted  him,  he  quitted  the  kingdom :  leaving  behind  him  lady 
Alice  Dudley  his  wife,  and  four  daughters.  He  had  not  been 
long  abroad,  before  he  was  commanded  back  to  England,  for 
aifuming  in  foreign  countries  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick; 
but  refufing  to  obey  that  fummons,  his  eftate  was  feized,  and 
vefted  in  the  crown,  during  his  natural  life,  upon  the  ftatute 
of  fugitives. 

The  place  which  fir  Robert  Dudley  chofe  for  his  retreat 
abroad,  was  Florence ;  where  he  was  very  kindly  received  by 
Cofmo  II,  great  duke  ofTufcany:  and,  in  procefs  of  time, 
was  made  great  chamberlain  to  his  ferene  highnefs's  confort, 
the  arch-duchefs  Magdalen  of  Auflria,    fifter  to  the  emperor 
Fuller's       Ferdinand  II,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.     He  dif- 
worthies,      covered  in  that  court  thofe  great  abilities,  for  which   he   had 
urry,p.     •  j^^^^  ^^  much  admired  in  England  :  he  contrived  feveral  me- 
thods  of  improving  fhipping,  introduced  new  manufa6lures, 
excited  the  merchants  to  extend  their  foreign  commerce  ;  and, 
by  other  fervices  of  ftill  greater  importance,  obtained  fo  high  a 
reputation,  that,  at  the  defire  of  his  miflrefs  the  arch-duchefs, 
the  emperor,  by  letters-patents  dated  at  Vienna  March  the 
9th  1620,  created  him  a  duke  of  the  holy  Roman  empire. 
tW  i  Upon  this,  he  afTumed  his  grandfather's  title  of  Northumber- 

1^  land  ;  and,  ten  years  after,  got  himfelf  enrolled  by  pope  Ur- 

ban VIII.  among  the   Roman  nobility.     Under  the  reign  of 
the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  II,  he  became  ftill  more  famous, 
on  account  of  that  great  proje<9:  which  he  formed,  of  draining 
a  vaft  trait  of  morafs  between  Pifa  and  the  fea :  for  by  this  he 
raifed  Livorno,  or  Leghorn,  from  a  mean  and  pitiful  place 
inl^Jarge  and  beautiful  town ;  and  having  engaged  his  fe- 
^^eKB%*^2^^fs  to  declare  it  a  free  port,  he,  by  his  influence, 
drew  pa}Jv   Englifh    merchants  to  fettle,  and  fet  up  houfes 
there.     In  confideration  of  his  fervices,  and  for  the  fupport  of 
his  dignity,  the  grand  duke  beftowed  upon  him  a  handfome 
penfion  ;  which  however  went   but  a  little  way  in  his  ex- 
Wcod's       pences  :  for  he  afTeded  magnificence  in  all  things,  built  a  no- 
Athen.        ble   palace  for  himfelf  and  his  family  at  Florence,  and  much 
o*o"«         adorned  the  caftle  of  Carbello,  three  miles  from  that  capital, 

which 
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Wnich  the  ■  grand  duke  gave  him  for  a  country-retreat,  and 
Where  he  died  in  September  1639.  * 

Sir  Robert  Dudley  was  not  only  admired  by  princes,  but 
alfo  by  the  learned  ;  among  whom  he  held  a  very  high  rank, 
as  well  on  account  ofhisfkill  in  philofophy,  chemiilry,  and 
phyfic,  as  his  perfeft  acquaintance  with  all  the  branches  of  the 
mathematics,  and  the  means  of  applying  them  for  the  fervice 
and  benefit  of  mankind.  He  wrote  leveral  things.  We  have 
mentioned  the  account  of  his  Voyage.  His  principal  work  is^ 
''  Del  arcano  del  mare,"  &c.  Firertze,  1630,  1646.  This 
work  has  been  always  fo  fcarce,  as  feldom  to  have  found  a  place 
even  in  the  catalogues  that  haVe  been  publifhed  of  rare  books. 
It  is  full  of  fchemes,  charts,  plans,  and  other  marks  of  its  au- 
thor's mathematical  learning  ;  but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the 
proje6ls  contained  therein,  for  the  improvement  of  navigation 
and  the  extending  of  commerce.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he 
wrote  alfti  a  medical  treatife,  entitled  Catholicon,  which  was 
well  efteemed  by  the  faculty.  There  is  llill  another  piece,  the  Wood's  A, 
title  of  which,  as  it  ftands  In  Rufh worth's  Colledions,  runs '^'"- ^''°"' 
thus  :  "  A  propofition  for  his  majefty's  fervice,  to  bridle  the  Vol.  i. 
"  impertinency  of  parliaments.  Afterwards  queftioned  in  the  ^P^'^"'^' 
"  Star-chamber-"  After  fir  Robert  Dudley  had  lived  fome  ^' 
time  in  exile,  he  flill  cheriflied  hopes  of  returning  to  England : 
to  facilitate  which,  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  king  James, 
he  drew  up  "  a  propofition,  as  he  fays  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
*'  in  two  parts  :  the  one,  to  fecure  the  ftate,  and  to  bridle  the 
^^^  impertinency  of  parliaments ;  the  other,  to  increafe  his 
"  majefty's  revenue  much  more   than  it  is."     This  fcheme,  "^  $1| 

■falling  into  the  hands  of  fome  perfons  of  great  diftin6lion,  and  '^^ 

being  fome  years  after  by  them  made  public,  was  confidered 
as  a  thing  of  fo  pernicious  a  nature,  as  to  occafion  their  im- 
prifonment  :  but  they  were  releafed  upon  the  difcovery  of  the 
true  author.  It  was  written  about  the  year  1613,  and  fent  to 
king  James,  to  teach  him  how  moft  effectually  to  enflave  his 
fubjeits  :  for  in  that  light  it  is  certainly  as  fingular^and  '%'^'i^.-^ 
gerous  a  paper,  as  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  m'^^lfU  was  ^ 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  king  James  I.  and  king^[.Vrle«i  I  ; 
for  though  neither  they,  nor  their  minifters,  made  ufe  of  it, 
or  intended  to-  make  ufe  of  it,  yet  occafion  v/as  taken  from 
thence  to  excite  the  people  to  a  hatred  of  ftatefmen,  who  were 
capable  of  contriving  fuch  deftru6live  proje6!:s.  Laftly,  fir  Ro- 
bert Dudley  was  the  author  of  a  famous  powder,  called,  Pul- 
vis  comitis  Warwicenfis,  or.  The  earl  of  Warwick's  powder, 
which  is  thus  made :  "  Take  of  fcammony,  prepared  with  the 

Vol.  IV,  S  '  fiimes 
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««  fumes  of  fulphur,  two  ounces;  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  an 
"  ounce  ;  of  the  cryftals  of  tartar,  half  an  ounce  :  mix  them 
<'  all  together  into  a  powder." 

We  have  already  related,  that,  when  fir  Robert  Dudley 
went  abroad,  he  left  his  wife   lady  Alice  Dudley,  and  four 
daughters  at  home.     He  did  not  however  go  without  a  female, 
but  prevailed  upon  a  young  lady,  at  that  time  efteemed  one  of 
the  fineft  women  in  England,  to  bear  him  company  in  the 
habit  of  a  page.     This  lady  was  mrs.  Elizabeth  Southwell, 
the  daughter  of  fir  Robert  Southwell,  of  Woodrifing  in  Nor- 
folk ;  whom  he  afterwards  married,  by  virtue  of  a  difpenfatlon 
from  the  pope.     How  blameable  foever  (he  was  in  following 
him,  yet  her  condud  was  afterwards  without  exception  :  and, 
as  fhe  lived  in  honour  and  efteem,  and  had  all  the  refpe61:  paid 
her  that  her  title  of  a  duchefs  could  demand,  fo  it  is  reported, 
that  fir  Robert  loved  her  moil  tenderly  to  the  laft,  and  caufed 
a  noble  monument  to  be  ere6led  to  her  memory  in  the  church 
of  St.  Pancratius    at  Florence,  where   her  body  lies  buried, 
and  he  by  her.     He  had  by  this  lady  a  fon  Charles,  who  af- 
fumed  the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick,  and  four  daughters,  all 
honourably  married  in  that  country.     It  is  very  probable,  that 
this  marriage  might  prove  a  great  bar  ro  his  return  to  England  ; 
and  might  be  alfo  a  motive  to  the  pafling  fo  extraordinary  a 
law  as  that  was,  by  which  lady  Alice  Dudley  was  enabled  to 
difpofe  of  her  jointure,  during  his  life. 


# 


D  U  G  A  R  D  (William)  a  very  eminent  fchool-mafter 
and  learned  man,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Dugard,  a  clergyman, 
and  born  at  Bromfgrove  in  in  Worcefterfhire  in  the  year  1606. 
He  was  inftru^led  in  clailical  learning  at  a  fchool  in  Wor- 
cefter;  and  from  thence  fent,  on  the  13th  of  September  1622, 
to  Sidney  college  in  Cambridge.  In  1626,  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  mafter  in  1630.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  mafter  of  Stamford  fchool  in  Lincoln- 
llj^Te^V  from  whence,  on  the  27th  of  July  1637,  he  was 
-elect'ec.^^'^rter  of  the  free- fchool  in  Colchefter.  He  refigned 
the  ca^cjj.  this  fchool  the  17th  of  January  1642-3  ;  and,  on 
the  loth  of  May  1644,  was  chofen  head-mafter  of  merphant- 
taylors  fchool  in  London.  This  fchool  flourifhed  exceedingly 
under  his  influence  and  management ;  but  for  (hewing,  as  was 
thought,  too  great  an  afFe£Kon  to  the  royal  caufe,  and  efpe- 
cially  for  being  concerned  in  printing  Salmafius's  defence  of 
king  Charles  I,  he  was  deprived  of  it  on  the  20th  of  February 
1649-50,  and  imprifoned  in  Newgate  i  his  wife  and  fix  chil- 
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clren  turned  out  of  doors  j  and  a  printing-prefs,  whicli  he  va* 
lued  at  a  thoufand  pounds,  feized.  That  he  was  very  well 
affe(5ted  to  king  Charles  I,  and  to  the  royal  intereft,  appears 
from  a  curious  regifter  he  kept  of  his  fchool,  which  is  ftill  ex-* 
tant  in  Sion -college  library,  wherein  are  entered  two  Greek 
verfes,  on  the  beheading  of  that  monarch,  to  this  effect : 
*«  Charles,  the  beft  of  kings,  is  fallen  by  the  hands  of  cruel 
*^  and  wicked  men,  a  martyr  for  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his 
country."  There  are  alfo  two  more  Greek  verfes,  on  the  bu- 
rial of  Ohvcr  Crom weirs  mother  in  Weffminfter- Abbey,  to 
this  effect :  "  Here  lieth  the  mother  of  a  curfed  fon,  who  has 
"  been  the  ruin  of  two  kings,  and  of  three  kingdoms."  How- 
ever it  was  not  for  thefe  verfes,  that  he  was  difmifled  the 
fchool,  but  for  being  concerned  in  printing  Salmafius's  book  ; 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  in  the  regifter 
abovementioned.  "  Februar.  20,  1649.  a  concilio  novi 
*'  flatus  ab  archididafcalatus  officio  fummotus,  et  in  carcerem 
*'  Novae  Portas  conjedus  fumj  ob  banc  praecipue  caufam, 
*'  quod  Claudii  Salmafii  librum,  qui  infcribitur  defenfio  regia 
*«  pro  Carolo  primo  ad  fereniffimum  regem  Carolum  fecundum 
*'  legitimum  haeredem  &  fuccelForem,  typis  mandandum  cura- 
*'  veram  :  typographeo  infuper  integro  fpoliatus,  ad  valorem 
*'  mille  librarum  minimum  :  nihil  jam  reliquum  habens,  unde 
*'  vicStum  quaeram  uxori  Si  fexliberis." 

Being  foon  releafed  from  this  confinement,  he  opened,  on 
the  15th  of  April  1650,  a  private  fchool  on  Peter's  Hill,  Lon- 
don ;  but,  on  the  25th  of  September,  he  was  reftored  to  his 
former  ftation,  by  means  of  the  fame  council  of  ftate  who  had  ^Ifp" 

cau/ed   him  to  be  removed.     There  he  continued  with  great  «^ 

fuccefs  and  credit,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  year    1661; 
when  he  was  difmifled  for  breaking  fome  orders  of  the  mer- 
chant-taylorSi  though  he  had  been  publicly  v/arned   and   ad- 
jmoniQied  of  it  before.     He  prefented  a  remonftrance  to  them 
upon  that  occafion,  but  to  no  purpofe  :  whereupon  he  opened 
a  private  fchool  in  Coleman -ftreet,  upon  the  4th  (^vIu[:?j/'^t^.^ 
and  by  the  25th  of  March  following,  had  gathered  f1S%fund red   * 
and  ninety-three  fcholars  :    fo  great   was  his  repuiition,  and 
the  fame  of  his  abilities.     He  lived   a  very  little  while  after, 
dying  in  the  year  1662.     He  gave  by   v/ill   feveral  books  to 
Sion-college  library.     He   publifhed   fome  few  pieces  for  the  Catalog, 
ufe  of  his  fchools  -,  as,    i.  Rhetorices  compendium.    Lond.  Sionen.  per 
8vG.     2.    Luciani  Samofatenfis  dialogorum   fele6lorum   libri  p  "/"^' 
duo.    A  Gulielmo  Dugardo  recogniti,  et,  variis  coUatis  exem- 
plaribus,  multo  caftigatius  quam  ante  editi.     Cum  interpreta- 
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tione  Latiiia,  multis  in  locis  cmcndata,  et  ad  calccm  adjc6la', 
Lond.  8vo.     3.  A  Greek  grammar. 

D  U  G  D  A  L  E  (Sir  William)  an  eminent  Englifti  an- 
tiquarian and  hiilorian,  was  the  only  Ton  of  John  Dugdale,  of 
Shiiftoke,  near  Coles-Hill  in  Warv/ickfhire,    gent,  and  born 
The  Life  of  there  on  the  12th  of  September  1605.     He  was  placed  at  the 
fir  ^^1^^-^^  frGQ-{c\\oo\  in  Coventry^  where  he  continued  till  he  was   fif- 
■written^y  ^^^"  7^^^^  ^^^»  ^^^^^  ^^"^^'"^  returnrng  home  to  his  father,  who  had 
himfelf,  and  been  educated  rn   St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  had  applied 
prefixed  to   himfelf  particularly  to  civil  law  and  hiftory,  was  inllru6led  by 
^'f^S^prd's  ^"^  ^^  ^hofe  branches  of  Irterature.     At  the  defire  of  his  father, 
cathedral,    he  married,  on  the  17th  of  March  1622-3,  a  daughter  of  mr. 
ad  edit.       Huntbach,  of  Seawall   in   Staffordfhire  ;    and    boarded  witk 
^"^^  '         his  wife's  father,  till  the  death    of  his  own,  which  happened 
upon  the  4th   of  July  1624:   but   foon   after   went  and,  kept 
houfe  at  Fillongley  in  Warwickibire,  where  he  had  an  eflate 

•  formerly  purchafed  by  his  father.  In  1625,  he  bought  the 
manor  of  Blythe  in  Shuftoke  abovementroned ;  and,  the  year 
following,  felling  his  eftate  at  Fiilongley,  he  came  and  refided 
at  Blythe-hall.  His  natural  inclination  leading  him  to  the 
f[udy  of  antiquities,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  all:  the 
noted  antiquarians ;  with  mr.  William  Burton  particularly, 
whofe  "  Defcription  of  Leicefterfhire  "  he  had  read,  and  who 
lived,  but  erght  miles  from  him,  at  Lindley  in  that  county. 

In  the  year  1638,  he  went  to  London,  aiKl'  was  introduced 
jB^tk  to   fir  Chriflopher  Hatton,  and  to  the  learned  fir  Henry  Spel- 

'^^  man  :  by  whofe  intereft  he  was  created  a  purfuivant  at  arms 

extraordinary,  by  the  name  of  Blanch  Lyon,  having  obtained 
the  king's  warrant  for  that  purpofe.  Afterwards  he  was  made 
Rouge-Croix-purfuivant  in  ordinary,  by  virtue  of  the  king's 
letters  patent  dated  March  18  1639-40  :  by  which  means 
having  a  lodging  in  the  heralds  office,  and  convenient  oppor- 
tunities, he  fpent  that,  and  part  of  the  year  following,  in  aug- 
^jg,^5f^ft^»^"s  colledions  out  of  the  records  in  the  Tower  and 
other  jp^js.  In  1641,  through  fir  Chriftopher  Hatton's  en- 
c6uragcrrient,  he  employed  himfelf  in  taking  exa^l:  draughts  of 

•  all  the  monuments  in  Weftminftgr- Abbey,  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, and  in  many  other  cathedral  and  parochial  churches  of 
England  ;  particularly  thofe  at  Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich, 
Lincoln,  Newark  upon  "IVent,  Beverley,  Southwell,  York, 
Chefter,  Litchfield,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  &c.  The  draughts 
were  taken  by  mr.  Sedgwick,  a  fkilfui  arms-painter,  then  fer- 
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vant  to  fir  Chrlftophcr  Hatton  ;  but  the  infcriptions  were  pro- 
bably copied  by  mr.  Dugdale.  They  were  depofited  in  fir  , 
Chriftopher's  library,  to  the  end  that  the  memory  ol'  them 
might  be  preferved,  from  the  deftru6lion  that  then  appeared 
imminent,  for  future  and  better  times.  In  June  1642,  he  Life,  p.  ix. 
was  ordered  by  the  king  to  repair  to  York  ;  and  in  July,  was 
commanded  to  attend  the  earl  of  Northampton,  who  was 
marching  into  Worcefterfhire  and  the  places  adjacent,  in  or- 
der to  oppofe  the  forces  railed  by  lord  Brook  for  the  fervice  of 
the  parliament.  He  waited  upon  the  king  at  the  battle  of 
Edge-Hill,  and  afterwards  to  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
with  his  majefty,  till  the  fuirender  of  that  garrifon  to  the  par- 
liament, June  the  2 2d,  1646.  He  was  created  mafter  of  arts, 
the  23d  of  October  1642,  and,  on  the  i6th  of  April  1644, 
Chefter- Herald.  During  his  long  refidence  at  Oxford,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  the  fearch  of  fuch  antiquities,  in  the  Bo- 
dleian and  other  libraries,  as  he  thought  might  conduce  towards 
the  furtherance  of  the  MonalHcon,  then  defigned  by  mr.  Ro- 
ger Dodfworth  and  himfelf ;  as  alfo  whatever  might  relate  to 
matter  of  hiftory,  concerning  the  ancient  nobility  of  this 
realm,  of  which  he  made  much  ufe  in  his  Baronage. 

After  the  furrender  of  Oxford  upon  articles,  mr.  Dugdale 
having  the  benefit  of  them,  and  having  compounded  for  his 
eftate,  repaired  to  London  ;  where  he  and  mr.  Dodfworth 
proceeded  vigoroufly  in  compleating  their  collections  out  of  the 
Tower  records  and  Cottonian  library.  He  fuffered  a  fliort 
avocation  in  1648,  when  he  attended  lord  and  lady  Hatton  to 
Paris  ;  but,  returning  to  P^ngland  in  two  months,  he  purfued, 
with  his  coadjutor,  the  work  he  had  undertaken.  When  they 
were  ready,  the  bookfellers  not  caring  to  venture  upon  fo 
large  and  hazardous  a  work,  they  printed  at  their  own  charge 
the  firft  volume;  which  was  publiflied  in  the  year  1655,  in 
folio,  under  this  title,  "  Monailicon  Anglicanum  :  five,  pan- 
"  deltas  coenobiorum  Benedidtinorum,  Cluniacenfium,  Cifter- 
''  cenfium,  Carthufianorum.  A  primordiis  ad  eorum  ufquc 
"  difTolutionem.  Ex  mfs.  ad  monafteria  olim  pJriip^tiuhbV*-- , 
''  archlvis  turrium  Lond.  Ebor.  Cuiiarum  Scacc^rfT  Aug- 
"  mcntationum  ;  bibliothecis,  Bodleiana,  Arundellrana,  Cot- 
"  toniana,  Seldeniana,  Hattoniana,  aliifque,  digeftum." 
Adorned  with  the  profpeds  of  abbeys,  churches,  &c.  The 
fecond  volume  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  folio  in  the  year- 
1661,  with  this  title :  "  Monaliici  Anglicani  volumen  alte- 
^'  rum.  De  canonicis  regularibus,  Auguftinianis  ;  fcilicet, 
*'  hofpitalariis,  tcmplariis,  gilbertinis,  pnemonftratenfibus,  et 
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<'  maturinis  five  trinltarianis.  Cum  appendice  ad  volumcn 
''  primum  de  ccenobiis  aliquot  Gallicanis,  Hibernicis,  &  Sco- 
<'  ticis.  Nee  non  quibufdam  Anglicanis  antea  amillis,  &c/' 
Thefe  two  volumes  were  colledled,  and  totally  written  by  mr. 
Dodfworth  :  but  mr.  Dugdale  took  great  pains,  in  methodi- 
zing and  dlfpofing  the  materials,  in  making  feveral  indexes  to 
them,  and  in  correding  them  at  the  prefs  5  for  mr.  Dodfworth 
died  in  Auguft  1654,  before  the  tenth  part  of  the  firfl  volume 
tife,  p.  15.  vvas  prin:ed  off.  A  third  volume  was  publifhed  in  1 673,  un- 
then,  Oxon'.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^^  '  "  Monaftici  Anglicani  volumen  tcrtium  &  ulti- 
'  ^'  mum.  Additamenta  quiedam  in  volumen  primum  &  volu- 
*'  menfecundum  jampridem  edita:  nee  non  fundationes,  five 
"  dotationes,  diverfarum  ecclefiarum  cathedralium  ac  collegia- 
^'  tarum  continens.  Ex  archivis  regiis,  ipfis  autographis,  ac 
"  diverfis  cod.  mfs.  decerpta."  Thefe  three  volumes  contain 
chiefly  the  foundation-charters  of  the  monafteries  at  their  iirft 
ereclion,  the  donation-charters  in  after-times  being  purpofely 
omitted ;  which  are  fo  numerous,  that  twenty  fuch  volumes 
would  not  contain  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  mr.  Dugdale  printed  at  his  own  charge, 
and  publifhed  in  folio  in  1656,  "  The  antiquities  of  War- 
*«  wickfhire  illuftrated  ;  from  records,  leiger-books,  manu- 
*'  fcripts,  charters,  evidences,  tombs,  and  arms:  beautified 
^'  with  maps,  profpecls,  and  portraitures."  The  author 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  that  he  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time  for  much  more  tha^  twenty  years,  in  accomplifhing  this 
work  ;  which  indeed  is  reckoned  his  mafter -piece,  and  withal 
d^ttjlk  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  methodized  and  moft  accurate 

^Blr  accounts,  tliat   was   ever  wrote  of  this   nature.      A   fecond 

edition   was   publifhed  in  the  year  1730,  "  in  two  volumes, 
"  printed  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  author  himfelf,    and 
<^  with  the  original  copper-plates.     The  whole  revifed,  aug- 
'  "  mented,  and  continued  down  to  this  prefent  time,  by  Wil- 
«'  liam  Thomas,  D.  D.  fome  time  re6lor  of  Exhall  in  the 
*«  fame  county.     With  the  addition  of  feveral  profpe61:s  of  gen^ 
^^iS^^fl^^j^^jJi'dts,  churches,  tombs,  and  new  and  corredl:  maps 
*'  of  tH^j  junty,  and  of  the  feveral  hundreds,  from  an  exa6t 
*^  furvey  Aiade  by  Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.     Alfo  compleat 
,  "  lifls  of  the  members  of  parliament  and  fheriffs,  taken  from 

««  the  original  records  j  and  an  alphabetical  index  and  blazon- 
«<  ry  of  the  arms  upon  the  feveral  plates."  While  this  work 
was  printing,  which  was  for  near  a  year  and  a  half,  mr.  Dug- 
dale continued  in  London,  for  the  fake  of  corre6ling  the  prefs  j 
tjurlng  which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cpUe&ng  mate- 
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rials  for  another  work,  which  he  publifhed  in  folio  in  the  year 
1658.  It  was,  «  The  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  Lon-  ^ 
*'  don,  from  its  foundation  till  thefe  times  :  extracted  out  of 
*'  original  charters,  records,  leiger-books,  and  other  manu- 
*'  fcripts.  Beautified  with  fundry  profpe6ts  of  the  church, 
*'  figures  of  the  tombs,  and  monuments,  &c."  A  fecond 
edition  of  this  curious  work,  corre6led  and  inlarged  by  the  au- 
thor's own  hand,  was  publifhed  at  London  in  17 16,  in  folio, 
by  Edward  Maynard,  D.  D.  redor  of  Boddington  in  Nor- 
thamptonfhire :  to  which  is  prefixed  his  life  written  by  himfelf, 
from  which  thefe  memorials  of  him  are  chiefly  extracSted. 
Five  of  the  original  plates  being  loft,  five  new  ones  were  en- 
graved for  this  fecond  edition  :  to  which  are  great  additions  in 
feveral  places,  and,  particularly,  a  new  introduction.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  an  account  of  the  new  building  of  St. 
Paul's  to  the  year  1685  ;  with  a  catalogue  of  the  feveral  bene- 
fa<Slors,  and  the  fums  they  gave  towards  the  building  of  it ; 
and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  reft,  "  An  hiflorical  account 
*'  of  the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of  York,  Rippon, 
*'  Southwell,  Beverley,  Durham,  and  Carlifle." 

Upon  the  refloration  of  king  Charles  II,  mr.  Dugdalc  was, 
through  lord  chancellor  Hyde's  recommendation,  advanced  to 
the  office  of  Norroy  king  at  arms  :  and  in  1662,  he  publifhed  j^jf^^  p,  ,7. 
*<  The  hiflory  of  imbanking  and  draining  of  divers   fens  and 
*'  marfhes,  both  in  foreign  parts  and  in  this  kingdom,  and  of 
■*<  the  improvement  thereby.     Extra£led  from  records,  manu- 
•'  fcripts,    and  other  authentic  teflimonies.      Adorned  with 
*'  fundry  maps,  &c."     This  work  was  written  at  the  requefl      gtf|||, 
of  the  lord  Gorges,   fir  John  Marfham,    and  others,    who      ^|H 
were  adventurers  in  draining  the  great  level,  which  extends  . 
itfelf  into  a  confiderable  part  of  the  counties  of  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,    Northampton,    Norfolk,   and   Suffolk.     About 
the  fame  time,  he  compleated  the  fecond  volume  of  fir  Henry 
Spelman's  councils,  and  publifhed  it  in  1664,  under  this  title  : 
*'  Concilia,   decreta,   leges,  conflitutiones  in   re  ecclefiarum 
*'  orbis   Britannici,    &c.    ab  introitu  Norma^'r^i^^ii   H.  .r>- 
*'  1066,  ad  exutum  papam  A.  D.   1531.     Ac /ei^runt  etiam 
**  alia   ad   rem  ecclefiafticam   fpe6lantia,    &c.*   •  Archl)ifhop 
Sheldon  and  lord  Clarendon  had  been  the  chief  promoters  of 
this  work,  and  put  mr.  Dugdalc  upon  it :  and  what  fhare  he 
had  in  it,  will  appear  front  hence,  that  out  of  294  articles,  of 
which  that  volume  confifts,   191   are   of  his  coUeding  ;  being 
thofe  marked  with  an  *  in  the  lift  of  the  contents,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volume.     The  fame  great  perfonages  put  him  Preface, 
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alfo  upon  publlfhing  the  fecond  part  of  that  learned  knight's 
GloiTary.  The  firft  part  was  publifhed  in  1626,  folio,  and 
afterwards  confiderably  augmented  and  corrected  by  fir  Henry. 
He  did  not  live  to  finifh  the  fecond,  but  left  much  of  it  loofely 
written ;  with  obfervations,  and  fundry  bills  of  paper  pinned 
thereto.  Thefe  mr.  Dugdale  took  the  pains  to  difpofe  into 
proper  order,  tranfcribing  many  of  thofe  papers  ;  and  having 
received  the  firft  part,  caufed  both  to  be  printed  together  in 
1664,  under  the  title  of  "  Gloifarium  Archaiologicum,  conti- 
*'  nens  Latino-Barbara,  peregrina,  obfoleta,  &  novae  fignifi- 
"  cationis  vocabula."  The  fecond  part,  digefted  by  mr. 
Dugdale,  began  at  the  letter  M ;  but  mr.  Wood  obferves, 
Aheni  that  ''  it  comes  far  fhort  of  the  firft."  There  was  another 
Oxon.         edition  of  this  work  in  1687. 

In  the  year   1666,  he  publifhed  in  folio  ''  Origines  Juri- 

*'  diciales  :    or,    Hiftorical  memorials  of  the  Englifh  laws, 

*'  courts  of  juftice,  forms  of  trial,  punifhment  in  cafes  crimi - 

*'  nal,   law-writers,   law-books,    grants  and   fettlements   of 

**  eftates,    degree  of  ferjeants,  inns   of  court  and  chancery* 

*-'•  Alfo  a  chronology  of  the  lord  chancellors,  and  keepers  of 

<'  the  great  feal,  lord  treafurers,  juftices  itinerent,  juftices  of 

*'  the  king's  bench  and  common  pleas,  barons  oftheexche- 

*'  quer,  mailers  of  the  rolls,  king's  attornies  and  follicirors, 

"  and  ferjeants  at  law."     This  book  is  adorned  v/ith  the  heads 

of  fir  John  Clench,    fir  Edward  Coke,    fir  Randolph  Crew, 

fir  Robert  Heath,  Edward  earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whom  it  is 

dedicated,   fir  Orlando  Bridgman,   fir  John  Vaughan,    and 

^■||k        mr  Selden.     There  are  alfo  plates  of  the  arms,  in  the  win- 

^Kjr         dows  of  the  Temple-hall,  and  other  inns  of  court.     A  fecond 

^^  edition  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  1671,  and  a  pretended 

third  in  1680  ;  but  neither  of  them  fo  good  as  the  firft.  Bifhop 

Nicholfon  recommends  this  book,  as  a  proper  introduction  to 

Eng.  l-.iil.     ji^g  hiitory  of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom.     Mr.  Dugdale's  next 

work  was  "  The  Baronage  of  England  :"  of  which  the  firft 

volume  appeared  in   1675,  and  the  fecond  and  third  in  1676, 

^lio^.  ^*Eb^"-ft  gives  "  An  Hiftorical  account  of  the  lives  and 

''  mbft  j^norable   anions   of  our  Englifh  nobility  in  the 

'<  Stixons  *me   to  the  Normr.n  conqueft ;  and,  from  thence, 

"  of  thofe  who  had  their  rife  before  the  end  of  king  Henry  the 

"  third's  reign."     The  fecond—"  of  thofe,  who  had  their 

*'  rife  after  the  end  of  king  Henry  the  third's  reign,  and  before 

<^  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Richard  II."     The  third — "  of 

*'•  thofe  who  had  their  rife  from  the  tenth  year  of  king  Ri- 
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•«  chard  11,  until  this  prefent  year  1676,"  fays  the  author  in 
the  title.  Though  the  colle6ling  materials  for  this  work  coft  , 
him,  as  he  tells  us,  a  great  part  of  thirty  years  labour,  yet  Lifc>  P.xlx, 
there  are  many  faults  in  it :  fo  many,  that,  it  feems,  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  heralds  office  dare  not  depend  intirely  upon  its 
authority.  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  mr.  Dugdale  fent  to 
him  copies  of  all  the  volumes  of  this  work,  with  an  earneft  de- 
fire,  that  he  would  perufe,  corre6l,  and  add  to  them,  what  he 
could  obtain  from  record  and  other  authorities  :  whereupon, 
fpending  a  long  whole  vacation  upon  it,  he  drew  up  at  leaft 
fixteen  fheets  ot'corre6tions,  but  more  additions  ;  which,  being 
fcnt  to  the  author,  he  remitted  a  good  part  of  them  into  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  his  Baronage  on  the  large  paper.  With 
all  its  faults  however,  the  work  is  a  very  ufeful  one ;  and 
might  be  made  much  more  fo,  were  it  well  reviewed  and  cor- 
rected. 

In  February  1676-7,  our  antiquarian  was  appointed  Garter 
principal  king  of  arms.  He  was  folemnly  created  Garter,  the 
24th  of  May  following ;  and  the  day  after  received  from  his 
majefty  the  honour  of  knighthood,  much  againft  his  will,  by 
reafon  of  the  fmallnefs  of  his  eftate.  In  the  year  1681,  he  Life,  p.  xxl, 
publifhed  "  A  fhort  view  of  the  late  troubles  in  England  : 
*'  briefly  fetting  forth  their  rife,  growth,  and  tragical  conclu- 
''  fion.  As  alfo,  feme  parallel  thereof  with  the  barons  wars 
''  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  III ;  but  chiefly  with  that  in 
"  France,  called  the  Holy  League,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
"  and  Henry  IV,  late  kings  of  that  realm.  To  which  is  ad- 
"  ded,  A  Perfe(5t  narrative  of  the  treaty  at  Uxbridge,  in  the 
"  year  1644,  Oxford,  folio.''  He  publifhed  alfo  at  the  fame 
time,  "  The  Ancient  ufage  in  bearing  of  fuch  enfigns  of  ho- 
*'  nour,  as  are  commonly  called  Arms.  With  a  true  and 
"•  perfect  catalogue  of  the  nobility  of  England  :  a  true  and 
*'  perfect  lift  of  all  the  prefent  knights  of  the  Garter,  &c.  as 
"  they  now  ftand  in  St.  George's  chapel  in  Windfor-caftle, 
"  September  10,  1681  :  and,  a  catalogue  of  the  baronets  of 
''  England,  from  the  firft  ere6tion  of  that  dlgidtl^^iitil  th-" 
^^  4th  of  July  1 68 1  inclufive."  8vo.  A  fecond  t;'a^n  of  this 
book  was  publifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  follov^ing, 
wherein  the  catalogue  of  baronets  was  continued  to  the  6th  of 
December  :  and  to  both  editions  are  added,  i.  "  An  Exadl 
*'  alphabetical  catalogue  of  all  the  fhires,  cities,  borough- 
''  towns,  cinque-ports,  in  England ;  fpecifying  the  number  of 
^'  the  knights  of  the  fhires,  &c.  2.  A  true  and  perfe£l  cata- 
<^  iogqe  of  U;e  npbijity  of  Scotland,  &c.     3.  A  true  and  per- 
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"  fe(£l  catalogue  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland;  with   a  lift  of  a^ 

.    *'  the  fhires,  cities,  and  boroughs  of  Ireland,  which  make  re- 

"  turns  of  parliament,  kc."     All  three  compiled  by  CharlcS 

Wood^&c.  Hatton,  efq;  fon  of  Chrillopher  lord  Hatton.  The  laft  thing 
he  publifiied,  was,  "  A  perfe<a  copy  of  all  fummons  of  the 
*'  nobility  to  the  great  councils  and  parliaments  of  this  realm, 
"  from  the  49th  of  king  Henry  III,  until  thefe  prefcnt  times. 
**  With  catalogues  of  fuch  noblemen,  as  have  been  fummoned 
*'  to  parliament  in  right  of  their  wives  ;  and  of  fuch  noblemen 
*'  as  derive  their  titles  of  honour  from  the  heirs-female  of  their 
*'  family ;  and  of  fuch  noblemen's  eldeft  fons,  as  have  been 
*'  fummoned  to  parliament  by  fome  of  their  father's  titles." 
Lond.  1685,  folio.  He  wrote  fome  other  things  relating  to 
the  fame  fubjeds,  which  were  never  publifhed  ;  and  was  like- 
wife  the  chief  promoter  of  the  Saxon  dictionary  by  mr.  Wil- 
liam Somner,  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1659.  His  col- 
ledions  of  materials  for  The  Antiquities  of  Warwickfliire, 
and  Baronage  of  England,  all  written  with  his  own  hand,  be- 
ing twenty-feven  volumes  in  folio,  he  gave  by  will  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford  ;  together  with  fixteen  other  volumes,  fome 
of  his  own  hand  vvriting  ;  and  they  are  now  preferved  in  Afh- 
mole's  Mufaeum.  He  gave  likewife  fever al  books  to  the  he- 
ralds ofnce   in  London,    and  procured  many  more  for  the 

Life,  p.xxii.  fame. 

At  length  this  very  induftrious  perfon,  contracting  a  great 
cold  at  Blythe-hall,  died  of  it  in  his  chair,  about  one  o'clock 

#in  the  afternoon,  February  the  loth,  1685-6,  in  the  8jft 
year  of  his  age  :  and  was  interred  at  Shuftoke  on  the  12th,  in 
a  little  vault,  which  he  had  caufed  to  be  made  in  the  church 
there.  Over  that  vault  he  had  eredcd  in  his  life-time  an  altar- 
tomb  of  free  ftone  ;  and  had  caufed  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall 
above  it  a  tablet  of  white  marble,  with  an  epitaph  of  his  own 
writing,  in  which  he  tells  us  of  his  afcending  gradually  through 
all  the  places  in  the  office  of  heralds,  till  he  was  made  Garter 
principal  king  of  arms,  which  is  the  higheft.  "  Had  this  in- 
••"  detat^^f^  perfon,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fequeftered  himfelf 
''  fromnvSrIdly  troubles,'  and  totally  addiCled  himfelf  to  his 
''  ftudies,  and' had  minded  the  public  more  than  his  private 
<«  concerns,  the  world  might  have  juflly  enjoyed  more  of  his 
*'  lucubrations ;  and  thofe  more  true  and  accurate,  than  fuch 
«  as  arc  already  publifhed,  efpecially  thofe  in  his  latter  days. 
'^  Yet,  however,'  what  he  hath  done  is  prodigious,  confider- 
<'  ing  the  great  troubles  that  he  had  endured  for  his  loyalty, 
«<  and  the'cambi-ancesof  this  world  that  he  had  run  through ; 

«  and 
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*<  and  therefore  his  memory  ought  to  be  venerated,  and  had 
«'  in  cverlafting  remembrance,  for  thofe  things  which  he  hath^ 
*<  already  publiflied,  which  otherwife  might  have  perifhed/Athcn, 
«'  and  been  eternally  buried  in  oblivion."  ^^°"* 

His  wife  died  upon  the  i8th  of  December  168 1,  aged  75, 
after  they  had  been  married  59  years.  He  had  feveral  chil- 
dren by  her,  both  fons  and  daughters.  One  of  his  daughters, 
named  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  famous  Elias  Ammole, 
efq.  All  his  fons  died  young,  except  John,  who  was  created 
mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  upon  the  9th  of  September  1661 ; 
being  then  chief  gentleman  in  the  chamber  of  Edward  earl  of 
Clarendon,  lord  chancellor  of  England.  On  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober 1675,  he  was  appointed  Windfor-Herald,  upon  the  re* 
fignation  of  his  brother-in-law  Elias  Afhmole,  efq;  and  Nor- 
roy  king  of  Arms  in  March  1685-6,  about  which  time  he  was 
knighted  by  king  James  11.  He  publifhed  "  A  Catalogue  of 
"  the  nobility  of  England,  according  to  their  refpedive  pre- 
"  cedencies,  as  it  was  prefcnted  to  his  majefty  on  New-year's- 
<'  day  1684.  To  which  is  added,  the  blazon  of  their  pater- 
"  nal  coats  of  arms,  and  a  lift  of  the  prefent  bifliops."  Prin- 
ted at  London,  on  a  broad  fide  of  a  large  fheet  of  paper,  in 
1685;  and  again,  with  additions,  in  1690.  This  lir  John 
Dugdaledied  Auguft  31,   1690.  Wood,  Ac. 

DUNS  (John)  commonly  called  Duns  Scotus,  was  a 
celebrated  theologue  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  born  in 
England  at  Dunftane  in  Northumberland.  He  was  fent  to  Tanner's 
Merton-hail  in  Oxford,  and  chofen  fellow  of  it.  Then  he  ^^i'^^^^fe 
went  to  Paris,  and  joined  himfelf  to  the  fociety  of  the  Francif-  bJrm"  * 
cans ;  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  by  the  acute- 
nefs  of  his  parts,  and  efpecially  by  his  manner  of  difputing, 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of"  The  Subtil  Do6lor."  He  af- 
fected to  maintain  opinions  contrary  to  thofe  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  which  produced  two  parties  in  the  fchools,  the 'Iho- 
mifts  and  the  Scotifts.  He  was  a  writer  of  prodigious  fubtilty  ; 
and,  like  all  fubtil  writers,  refined  upon  every ^^bjc^  he  han- 
dled, till  it  had  no  meaning  at  all  left  in  it.  T'lAeft  edition 
of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  printed  in  1639  lA  ten  viilumes 
folio.  They  are  now  mere  wafte  paper.  Some  have  faid, 
that  Duns  Scotus  was  the  firft  who  taught,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  "  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  blefled  Virgin :" 
but  this  is  not  true.  He  went  afterwards  to  Cologne,  where 
he  died  upon  the  8th  of  November  1308.  Paul  Jovius  and 
ethers  have  told  a  terrible  flory,  relating  to  the  manner  of  his 

death. 
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death.  They  fay,  that,  falling  down  of  an  apoplexy,  he  was 
,  immediately  interred  as  dead  ;  but  that,  coming  afterwards  to 
his  fenfes,  he  languifhed  in  a  moft  miferable  manner  in  his 
coffin,  beating  his  head  and  hands  againft  its  fides,  till  he  died 
in  good  earneft.  This  has  generally  been  treated  as  a  fable, 
yet  it  gave  birth  to  the  following  epitaph  upon  him  : 

Quod  nulli  ante  hominum  accidit,  viator. 

Hie  Scotus  jaceo  femel  fepultus 
Et  bis  mortuus  :  omnibus  fophiftis 

Argutus  magis  atque  captiofus* 

DUPIN  (Lewis  Ell^s)  a  very  learned  do^or  of  the 
Sorbonnc,  and  one  of  the  greateft  critics  of  his  time,  efpe- 
cially  in  what  regarded  ecclefiaftical  matters,  was  born  at  Paris 
on  the  17th  of  June  1657,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family. 
He  difcovered  early  a  flrong  inclination  for  books,  \^hich  was 
cheriflied  by  his  father,  v.'ho  educated  him  with  great  care. 
After  having  gone  through  his  courfe  of  grammar  learning  and 
philofophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  he  em.brpxed  the  cede- 
fiaftical  ftate,  and  frequented  ledures  of  divinity  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Afterwards  he  applied  himfelf  intirely  to  the  reading 
of  councils,  fathers,  and  ecclefiaflical  writers,  Greek  as  we5 
as  Latin  ;  and,  being  found  at  his  examination  among  the 
firfl:  rank,  he  was  admitted  dodor  of  the  Sorbonne  upon  the 
ifl:  of  July  1684.  Then  he  fet  about  his  Bibliotheque  univer* 
feile  des  auteurs  ecclefiaftiques,  the  firft  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1686.  He  had  publifhed  the  eight  firft  cen- 
turies, when  the  liberty  with  which  he  treated  fome  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  as  to  their  frile,  their  doctrines,  and  other 
<]ualities,  gave  offence  to  certain  perfons,  who  carried  their 
complaints  to  M.  dc  Harlay,  archbifhop  of  Paris.  This  pre- 
late obliged  Dupin  to  retrail  a  great  number  of  proportions, 
which  were  judged  exceptionable ;  and  his  work  was  fuppref- 
fed  in  Augult  1693.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  permitted  to  carry 
it  on,  by^oiJg^making  a  fmall  change  in  the  title  of  it,  from 
Bibliothecjlie-univerfelle  to  Bibliotheque  nouvelle.  This  great 
work',  continued  in  feveral  fucceffive  volumes  to  the  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  though  it  might  eafdy  have  taken  up  the 
whole  life  of  a  common  man,  did  not  hinder  mr.  Dupin  from 
obliging  the  public  with  many  other  works  :  the  chief  of 
■which  are,  i.  Prolegomena  to  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
by  way  of  fupplement  to  his  Bibliotheque.  2.  A  Bibliotheque 
of  authors  feparate  from  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
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Rome,  who  flourlfhed  in  the  17th  century.  3.  A  Treatlfe^ 
de  antiqua  ecclefiie  difcIpHna.  4.  A  Treatife  of  power  eccle-  * 
fiaftical  and  temporal.  5.  An  Hiftorical  treatife  upon  excom- 
munications. 6.  Notes  upon  the  Pfalms  and  the  Pentateuch. 
7.  A  defence  of  the  Cenfure,  which  the  faculty  of  theology  at 
Paris  pafled  upon  father  le  Compte's  Memoirs  of  China.  8. 
An  Analyfis  of  the  Apocalypfc,  with  dijQertations  upon  feveral 
curious  matters.  9.  A  Prophane  hiftory.  10.  A  Critique 
upon  the  hiftory  of  Apollonius  Tyanenfis.  1 1.  A  Method  of 
ffudying  divinity.  ■  12.  A  New  edition  of  the  works  of  Opta- 
tiis,  ^c. 

Mr.  Dupin  was  profelTor  of  philofophy  in  the  royal  college ; 
but  was  baniflied  fome  time  from  the  chair  to  Chatelleraut,  on. 
account  of  the  famous  Cas  de  confcience.  He  was  afterwards 
reftored,  and  died  at  Paris  upon  the  6th  of  June  1719,  aged 
62  years.  He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  reading,  and  had  an 
eafy  and  happy  way  of  writing.  He  had  an  uncommon  talent 
at  analyzing  the  works  of  an  author,  which  makes  his  Eccle- 
fiaftical  Bibliotheque  fo  valuable  :  for  there  we  have  not  only 
an  hiftory  of  the  writers,  but  alfo  the  fubftance  of  what  they 
wrote ;  which  is  a  great  convenience  to  perfons.  who  are  defi- 
rous  to  know  fomething  of  them,  yet  have  not  either  time,  or 
knowledge  of  languages,  fufficient  to  read  their  works.  Above 
all,  he  is  to  be  admired  for  his  great  impartiality  in  this  work, 
in  which,  if  he  falls  fomewhat  fhort  of  Le  Clerc,  he  certainly 
exceeds  our  Cave  :  and  it  was  this  very  quality,  which  ren- 
dered him  fo  obnoxious  to  the  zealots  of  his  own  church.  His 
Bibliotheque  is  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  improved  w^ith 
notes  ;  and  has  undergone,  fome  parts  of  it  at  leaft,  more  edi- 
tions than  one. 

DUPORT  (James)  a  learned  Englifh  divine, ,  and  par- 
ticularly Ikilled  in  the  Greek  language,  was  born  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  and  educated  at  Cambridge;  in 
which  univerfity  he  was  afterwards  chofen  Q?jQek  profellbr, 
and  mafter  of  Magdalen-college.  He  was  preteixA^at  length 
to  the  deanery  of  Peterborough,  and  died  in  thi  year  1680. 
He  left  behind  him  feveral  learned  works.  His  '  Gnomologia 
'  Homeri  cum  duplice  parallelifmo,  viz.  ex  facra  fcriptura  & 
'  gentium  fcriptoribus,'  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1660,  fhews 
his  exteniive  reading,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  was  then  deemed  very  ufeful  for  the  underftand- 
ing  that  poet.  In  the  year  1712,  when  Theophraftus's  Cha- 
raders  were  publiftied  by  Needham,  there  were  printed  along 
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with  them  fome  Ic<5^ures  of  profefibr  Duport  upon  the  firft  Cix- 
'teen  Charaders,  excepting  the  fifth.  Thefe  le(Stures  had  lain 
fn  the  famous  library  of  More,  bifhop  of  Ely,  for  many  years, 
and  were  at  firft  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  lear- 
ned Stanley,  who  wrote  The  Lives  of  the  Greek  philofophers ; 
but,  upon  their  being  communicated,  they  were  foon  known 
to  belong  to  profeflbr  Duport,  and  to  be  what  he  had  read  to 
his  pupils  at  Cambridge,  during  the  time  of  the  great  rebellion. 

DUPPA  (Brian)  a  learned  Engn(h  bifhop,  was  born, 
upon  the  loth  of  March  1588-9,  at  Lewifham  in  Kent;  of 
v/hich  place  his  father  was  then  vicar.  He  was  educated  at 
Wcflminfter-fchool  in  quality  of  a  king's  fcholar ;  and  from 
thence  eledted  ftudent  of  Chrift-church  Oxford  in  May  1605. ' 
In  the  year  1612,  he  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls-college : 
then  went  into  holy  orders ;  and  travelled  abroad,  particularly 
into  France  and  Spain.  On  the  ift  of  July  1625,  he  took 
the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity ;  and  by  the  intereft  and  re- 
commendation of  the  earl  ofDorfet,  to  whom  he  afterwards  be- 
came chaplain,  was  appointed  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford, 
upon  the  30th  of  June  1629.  In  the  year  1634,  he  was  con- 
ftituted  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Sarum,  and  foon  after 
made  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  He  was  appointed,  in  1638, 
tutor  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  afterwards  to  his  bro- 
ther the  duke  of  York  ;  and  about  the  fame  time  nominated  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Chichefter.  In  the  year  1641,  he  was  tranf- 
lated  to  the  fee  ofSalifbury,  but  received  no  benefit  from  it,  on 
account  of  the  confufions  that  followed.  Upon  the  fuppreffion 
of epifcopacy,  he  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford:  and,  after 
that  city  was  furrendered,  attended  him  in  other  places,  par- 
ticularly during  his  imprifonment  in  the  Ifie  of  Wight.  He 
was  a  great  favourite  with  his  majefty ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  to 
have  affifted  him  in  compofing  the  EIKON  BASILIKE. 

After  the  death  of  his  royal  mafter,  he  retired  to  Richmond 
in  Surry  ^A^^re  he  lived  a  folitary  kind  of  life  till  the  reftora- 
tion  of  OtlSles  II.  Then  he  was  tranflated  to  the  bifhopric 
of  Winche/ier,  to  which  he  was  elected  upon  the  lOth  of 
September  1660;  and  alfo  made  lord- almoner.  About  the 
yeat  1661,  he  began  an  almflioufe  at  Richmond,  which  he 
tolerably  well  endowed  ;  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  finifh 
it)  yet  it  was  finifhed  by  his  appointment,  and  at  his  expence. 
This  houfe  is  of  brick,  and  ftands  on  the  hill  above  Rich- 
mond ;  being  the  effect  of  a  vow  made  by  him  in  the  time  of 

On  the  gate  h  this  infcrip- 
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tlon:  "  I  will  pay  my  vows,  which  I  make  to  God  in  my 
*'  trouble."     Then  follows :    "  In  memoriam  aurpicatlflimi  ^ 
*«  reditus  Caroli  Secundi  ad  fuos  hoc  ptochotrophium  ad  ho- 
<'  norem  Dei  &  levamen  paupcrum,  extrui  curavit  B.  D.  E. 
'«  Winton.    Regi    ab  Eleemofynis  Anno    Domini    166 1." 
The  bifhop  had  a  more  than  ordinary  afFedion  for  Richmond, 
not  only  becaufe  he  had  refided  there  fcveral  years,  during  the 
abfence  of  the  royal  family,  but  alfo  becaufe  he  had  educated 
the  prince  in  that  place.     He  had  defigned  fome  other  works  Wood,  ibid, 
of  piety  and  charity,  but  was  prevented  by  death  :  for  he  en- 
joyed his  new  dignity  little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  dying 
at  Richmond  on  the  26th  of  March,  1662,  aged  73  years  and 
16  days.     A  few  hours  before  he  expired,  king  Charles  II. 
honoured   him  with  a  vifit:  and  kneeling  down  by  the  bed- 
fide,  begged  his  bleiHng  :  which  the  bifhop,  with  one  hand 
on  his  majefty's   head,   and   the  other  lifted   up  to  heaven, 
gave  with  a  moft  paflionate  zeal.     He  was  buried  in   Weft- 
minfter  abbey,  on  the  north  fide  of  king  Edward  the  Confef^ 
for's  chapel ;  where  a  large  marble  ftone  was  laid  over  his 
grave,  with  only  thefe  Latin  Words  engraved  upon  it :  "  Hie 
*'  jacet  Brianus  Winton." 

By  his  will  he  bequeathed  feveral  fums  of  money  to  chari- 
table ufes  ;  particularly,  lands  in  Pembridge  in  Herefordihire, 
which  coft  250 1.  fettled  upon  an  alms-houfe  there  begun  by 
his  father ;  500 1.  to  be  paid  to  the  bifhop  of  Sarum,  to  be  be- 
llowed upon  an  organ  in  that  church,  or  fuch  other  ufc  as  the 
bifhop  (hall  think  fittefl: ;  500I.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  towards  the  new  buildings;  200 1. 
to  be  beftowed  on  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter,  as  the 
bifhop,  and  dean  and  chapter  fhall  think  fit  ;  200 1.  to  the  ca- 
thedral church  at  Winchefler  5  40 1.  to  the  poor  of  Levifham 
in  Kent,  where  he  was  born;  40 1.  to  the  poor  of  Greenwich; 
20I.   to  the  poor  of  Wefthara  in  Sullex,  and  20 1.   more  to 
provide  communion   plate  in    that  parifh,  if  they  w^ant  it, 
otherwife  that  20 1.  alfo  to  the  poor  ;  20 1.  to  the^poor  of  Wi- 
tham  in  Suflex  ;   lol.  per  annum  for  ten  yeaf?.'M*' William 
Watts,  to   encourage  him   to  continue  in  his  I'Judies  ;,  50 1. 
a-piece  to  ten  widows  of  clergymen;  50 1,  a-piece   to  ten 
leyal  officers,  not  yet  provided  ior;  200 1.   to  All-Souls  col- 
lege in  Oxford ;  300 1.  to  the  repair  tjf  St.  Paurs  cathedral  in 
London  ;  and  above  3000 1.  in  feveral  fums  to  private  frlcjids 
and  fervants :  fo  that  the  chara<Eler,  given  of  him  by  bilhop 
Burnet,  has  been  thought    neither  kind,    nor   flridtly  juf?» 
**  He  had  been,  fay?  that  hiflorian,  the  king*s  tutor,  though 

no 
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"  no  way  fit  for  the  poft  :  but  he  was  a  meek  and  hunlUe 
'  "  man,  and  much  loved  for  the  fweetnefs  of  his  temper  ;  and 
"  and  would  have  been  more  efteemed,  if  he  had  died  before 
"  the  reftoration,  for  he  made  not  the  ufe  of  the  great  v/ealth, 
Hift.  of  his  c(  ^2.1  flowed  in  upon  him,  as  was  expected." 
V.  i.  p.  177*      ^^  wrote  and  publifhed  a  few  pieces  :  as,   i.  "  The  foul's 
folio.  "  foliloquies,  and  conference  with  confcience."  A  fermon  be- 

fore king  Charles  I,  at  Newport  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  on  the 
25th  of  Odober,  being  the  monthly  faft,  on  Pfalm  xlii,  5. 
Lond.  1648,  4to.  2.  "  Angels  rejoicing  for  fmners  repent- 
"  ing."  A  fermon  on  Luke  xv.  10.  Lond.  1648,  4to. 
3.  "  A  guide  for  the  penitent :  or,  a  model  drawn  up  for  the 
••'  help  of  a  devout  foul  wounded  with 'fin."  Lond.  1660, 
8vo.  and  i2mo.  4.  Holy  rules  and  helps  to  devotion,  both  in 
<'  prayer  and  practice,  in  two  parts."  Lond.  1674,  i2mo. 
with  the  author's  picture  in  the  beginning.  This  was  pub- 
Wood,  ibid,  liihed  by  Benjamin  Parry,  of  Corpus  Chrifli  college  in  Oxford. 
The  life  of  archbifhop  Spotfwood  is  likewife  faid  by  fome  to 
have  been  written  by  bifhop  Duppa  :  but,  as  mr.  Wood  juftly 
obferves,  that  could  not  be,  becaufe  it  was  written  by  a  native 
of  Scotland. 

D  U  R  E  L  L  (John)  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  church  of 
England,  was  born  in  the  ifle  of  Jerfey  in  1625,  and  fent  to 
Wood's  A-  Merton-college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  iifteen  years  old  : 
;heft  Oxon.  j^^^  when  that  city  came  to  be  garrifoned  for  Charles  I,  and 
the  fcholars  took  arms  for  him,  he  left  it  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  and  went  to  France  ;  where,  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 
he  v/as  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1644.  ^'^' 
terwards  he  returned  to  his  own  country  ;  but  driven  from 
thence  a  fecond  time,  he  received  epifcopal  ordination  at  Paris, 
in  the  chapel  of  fir  Richard  Brown,  his  majefty's  then  refident 
in  France,  from  the  hands  of  Thomas,  bifhop  of  Galloway, 
about  165 1  :  fo  that,  as  Wood  fays,  being  a  native  of  Jerfey, 
ordained  in  France,  and  by  a  Scotch  bifhop,  did  make  fome 
doubt,  whetj^r  he  was,  what  he  calls  himfelf  in  his  books, 
"  ecclefiJimriglicanas  prefbyter.  Soon  after  he  was  invited 
by  the  refoif,ned  church  at  Caen,  by  an  exprefs  on  purpofe,  to 
come  and  fupply  the  place  of  the  famous  orientalifl  and  critic 
Samuel  Bochart,  who  was  then  going  into  Sweden,  upon  an 
invitation  from  queen  Chriflina ;  and  by  the  landgrave  of  Hefle, 
to  preach  in  French  at  his  ^  highnefs's  court,  whofe  letters  he 
kept  by  him  to  his  death  :  but  it  happened,  that  he  could  not 
accept  of  either  of  thefe  invitations,  being  made  chaplain  to 

the 
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tlie  duke  de  la  Force,  father  to  the  princefs  of  Turenne*  ^ 
Upon  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England ; 
and  was  very  inftrumental  in   fetting  up  the  new    epifcopal 
French  church  at  the  Savoy  in  London.  In  1603,  he  had  a  pre- 
bend conferred  upon  him  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  another 
foon  after  in  that  of  Windfor,  and  another  after  that  in   the 
church   of  Durham  ;  being  all  the  while  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  his  majefty.     In  1669,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  by  virtue  of  the   chancellor's  letters,  who  tells  the 
academians,  that  Durell's  "  fame  was  fo  well  known  to  them, 
'*  efpecially  for  the  great  pains  he  had  taken  in  the  church, 
*'  that   he   could  hardly  propofe  any  thing  to  them  in  his  be- 
*'  half,  in  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  prevent  him  :  ** 
and  fays,  that  "  though  they  were  better  judges  of  his  parts 
''  and  learning,  yet  they  had  not  fo  much  experience  of  his 
«  loyalty,  fidelity,  and  fervice  to  his  majefty  as  himfelf."     In 
1677,  he  was  made  dean  of  Windfor,  but  did  not  live   long 
enough  to  be  a  bifliop,  though  he  lived  fome  years  after.     All 
thefe  preferments  he  obtained,  partly  through  his  own  quali- 
fications, being   not  only  a  good  fcholar,  but  alfo   a  perfe£t 
courtier ;  and.  partly  through  his  great  intereft  with  Charles  II, 
to  whom  he  was  perfonally  known  both  in  Jerfey  and  France, 
He  publifhed  feveral  things,  and  among  the  reft,  i.  "  The 
"  liturgy  of  the   church   of  England  aflerted,  in  a  fermon, 
*'  preached  in  French  at  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy,  before  the 
"  French  congregation."     Tranflated  into  Englifh  by  G.  B. 
dodor  in  phyfic.  Lond.  1662.     2.  "  A  view  of  the  govern- 
*'  ment  and  public  worfhip  of  God  in  the  reformed  churches 
*«  beyond  the  feas  :  wherein  is  fhewed  their  conformity  and 
<«  agreement  with  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  eftabjiftied 
<'  by  the  a£l  of  uniformity."  Lond.  1662.     Exceptions  being 
made    to  this  book   by   the   Nonconformifts,    he  publifhed, 
3.  "  A  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  againft  the  un- 
*'  juft  and  impudent  accufations  of  the  Schifmatics."  Lond. 
1669.     He  died  June  8,  1683,  and  was  buriedjQt  Windfor, 
with  this  fhort  infcription  over  him  :  '^*  w 

Johannes  Durell,  S.  T.  D. 

Windeforienfis  Sacelli  Decanus,  hie 

jacet,  expedtans  Refurredionem ; 

obiit  Ann.  iEtatis  58.  A  Chr.  Nat.  1683.  8  Id.  Jun. 

Mr.  Wood  fays,  <*  He   was  a   perfon  of  unbiafled  and  fixed  Ath«i, 
*'  principles,  untainted  and  fteadv  loyalty,  as  conftantly  ad- ^''<"*'' 
Vo^.  IV.  T  '      '  '*  hering 
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"  liering  to  the  finking  caufe  and  intereft  of  his  fovereign  in 
"  the  worft  of  times  ,  who  dared,  with  an  unfhaken  and 
"=  undaunted  refolution,  to  ftand  up  and  maintain  the  honour 
"  and  dignity  of  the  Englifli  church,  when  ihe  was  in  her 
*'  loweft  and  deplorable  condition.  He  was  very  well  verfed 
*'  alfo  in  all  the  controverfies  on  foot  between  the  church  and 
''  the  difcipHnarian  party;  thejuftnefs  and  reafonablenefs  of 
'^  the  eftablifned  conflitutions  of  the  former  no  one  of  late 
"  years  hath  more  plainly  manifefted,  or  with  greater  learn- 
*^  ing  more  fuccefsfully  defended  againll:  its  moft  zealous  mo- 
"  dern  impugners,  than  he  hath  done."  Foreign  writers  alfo 
have  fpoken  well  of  him.  Father  Simon,  in  his  critical 
hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament,  calls  him  "  a  learned  Protc- 
"  ftant  divine;"  and  dr.  Lewis  de  Mouhn,  with  whom  he 
had  been  engaged,  commends  him  neverthelefs  for  his  civility 
and  candour,  and  for  the  beauty  and  fmoothnefs  of  his  lan- 
guage. 


D  U  R  E  R    (Albert)    defcended  from    an    Hungarian 

family,  and  born  at  Nuremberg  upon  the  20th  of  May  147 1, 

Melchior      ^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^he  bcft  engravers  and  painters  of  his  age.     Having 

Adam,  in    made  a  flight  beginning  with  a  pencil  in  the  (hop  of  his  father, 

vitis  Philof.  ^^Q  ^^as  a  goldfmith,  he  afibciated  himfelf  with  an  indifferent 

^66*^"*      painter,,  named  Martin  Hupfe,  who  taught  him  to  engrave  on 

copper,    and  to  manage   colours.      Albert  procured   himfelf 

likewife  to  be  inftru61:ed  in  arithmetic,  perfpe6live  and  geome- 

ttry  ;  and  then  he  undertook,  at  twenty-fix  years  of  age,  to 
exhibit  fome  of  his  works  to  the  public.  The  firft  work  of 
his  graver  was  the  three  Graces,  reprefented  by  three  naked 
women,  perfectly  well  fhaped ;  having  over  their  heads  a 
globe,  in  which  was  engraved  the  date  of  the  year  1497.  He 
engraved  the  whole  life  and  paffion  of  Chrift  in  thirty-fix 
pieces,  which  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that  Marc  Antonio 
Franci  took  the  Hberty  to  copy  them.  Vafari  relates,  that 
having  couir^rfeited  them'upon  copper-plates  with  rude  engra- 
m  ving,  a^^TOert  Durer  had  done  on  wood,  and  put  the  mark 
ufed  by  Allfiert  in  his  work,  namely,  A.  D,  he  made  them  fo 
much  like  his,  that,  no-body  knowing  Antonio's  trick,  they 
were  thought  to  be  Albert's,  and  fold  as  fuch.  Albert  hearing 
of  this,  and  receiving  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  counterfeit 
cuts,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  immediately  went  to  Venice^ 
and  complained  of  Marc  Antonio  to  the  government:  he  ob- 
tained 
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tained  no  other  fatisfacSIon,  but  that  Marc  Antonio  fhould  notj^'^fari,  vite 
for  the  future  put  Albert's  name  and  mark  to  his  works.  p!ui!^^2«'» 

■  As  Albert  Durer  did  not  make  fo  much  ufe  of  the  pencil  as 
the  graver,  few  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  met  with,  except  in 
the  palaces  of  princes.  They  are  faid  to  be  done  in  fo  elegant 
a  manner,  that  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  better  ex- 
prefTed.  His  pidure  of  Adam  and  Eve,  in  the  palace  at 
Prague,  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  paintings  :  and 
Gal'par  Velius  commended  it  very  finely  in  a  couple  of  Latin 
verfes,  where  he  fuppofes  an  angel,  upon  the  fight  of  it,  to 
cry  out  in  admiration  to  Eve,  "  You  are  more  beautiful,  than 
*'  when  I  drove  you  out  of  the  garden  of  Eden  :" 

*'  Angelus  hos  cernens,  miratus  dixit :  ab  horto 
"  Non  ita  formofos  vos  ego  depuleram. 

Mr.  Bullart,  who  relates  this,  adds  the  following  particulars: 
that  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  the  palace,  a  picture  of  Chrift 
bearing  his  crofs,  which  the  city  of  Nuremberg  prefented  to 
the  emperor  ;  an  adoration  of  the  wife  men  ;  and  two  pieces  of 
the  paflion  :  that  he  made  for  the  monaftery  at  Francfort  an 
aflumption,  the  beauty  of  which  was  a  good  income  to  the 
monks,  by  the  prefents  made  to  them  for  the  fight  of  fo  ex- 
quifite  a  piece  :  that  the  people  of  Nuremberg  carefully  pre- 
ferve,  in  the  fenators  hall,  his  portraits  of  Charlemagne,  and 
fome  emperors  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  twelve  apoflles, 
whofe  drapery  is  very  agreeable  :  that  he  fent  to  Raphael  his 
portrait  of  himfelf  done  upon  canvafs,  without  any  colours, 
or  touch  of  the  pencil,  only  heightened  with  ihades  and  white, 
but  with  fuch  ftrength  and  elegance,  that  Raphael  was  furpri- 
zed  at  the  fight  of  it  ;  and  that  this  excellent  piece,  coming 
afterwards  into  the  hands  of  Julio  Romano,  was  placed  by  him 
among  the  curiofities  of  the  palace  of  Mantua.  Academ; 

The  particular  account,  which  we  find  in  Vafari  of  his  en-  t|^ii^^!f"  g^!' 
gravings,  is  curious  :  and  it  is  no  fmall  compliirjm:  to  him,  to 
have  this  Italian  author  own,  that  the  prints  of  Ai^rt  Durer  p 
being  brought  to  Italy,  excited  the  painters  there  to  porfedt 
that  part  of  the  art,  and  ferved  them  for  an  excellent  model. 
He  is  infinitely  copious  in  extolling  the  delicacy  of  this  admi- 
rable engraver,  and  the  fruitfulnefs  of  his  fine  imagination. 
It  is  certain,  that  Albert  Durer  had  an  inexhauftible  fund  of 
dcfigns  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  hope  to  execute  them  all  while 
he  worked  on  copper,  fmce  every  piece  fo  done  colt  him  a 
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^  great  deal  of  time,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  working  on  woocJ* 
The  two  tirft  works  he  performed  in  that  way  are  the  behead- 
ing of  John  Baptift,  and  the  head  of  that  faint   prefented  to 
Herod  in  a  charger:  thefe  were  publifhed  in  the  year  15 lO. 
One  of  his   befl  pieces  is  a  St.  Euftachius  kneeling  before  a 
Hag,  which  has  a  crucifix  between  its  horns  :  which  cut,  fays 
Vitedc  pit- Vafari,  is  wonderful,  and  particularly  for  the  beauty  of  the 
ton,  p.  m.  ^Qgg  reprefented  in  various  attitudes.   John  Valentine  Andreas, 
^' ^°^^        a  do6i:or  in  divinity  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  fentthis 
piece  to  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwick,  with  whom  he 
had  the  honour  to  correfpond  :  to  whom  the  prince  replied  by 
letter,  ''  You  have  extremely  obliged  me  by  your  new  pre- 
"  fent ;  a  cut,  which  merits  a*  nobler  metal  than  brafs,  dene 
''  by  the  celebrated    painter  of  Nuremberg,    and   which,  I 
"  think,    wants   nothing,    unlefs    Zeuxis   or  Parrhafius,    or 
*'  fome  perfon  equally  favoured  by  Minerva,  fhould  add  co- 
*'  lours  and  the  native  form."     The  praifes,  v/hich  this  fame 
divine  gave  to  Durer  in  his  anfwer  to  the  letter  of  this  prince, 
are  remarkable  and  worth  tranfcrlbing  :   "  I  could  eafdy  guefs, 
*'  fays  he,  that  the  Euftachius  of  Durer  would  not  prove  an 
"  unacceptable  prefent   to   you,  from  whatever  hand  a  per- 
"  formance  of  that  admirable  artift  came.     It  is  very   furpri- 
"  zing  in  regard  to  that  man,  that,  in  a  rude  and  barbarous 
''  age,  he  was  the  iirft  of  the  Germans,  who  not  only  arrived 
"  to  an  exadt  imitation  of  nature  by  the  perfection  of  his  art, 
''  but  likewife  left  no  fecond  ;  being  fo  abfolute  a  mafter  of  it 

#*'  in  all  its  parts,  in  etching,  engraving,  ftatuary,  architec- 
*'  ture,  optics,  fymmetry,  and  the  reft,  that  he  had  no  equal, 
*'  except  Michael  Angelo  Buonaroti,  his  contemporary  and 
"  rival ;  and  left  behind  him  fuch  works,  as  were  too  much 
*'  for  the  life  of  one  man.     He  lived  always  in  a  frugal  man- 
"  ner,  and  with  the  appearance  of  poverty.     The  Italians 
"  highly  elleem  him,  and  reproach  us   for  not  fetting  a  due 
"  value  on  the  ornaments  of  our  own  country."     We  learn 
Selenlana     from  the  fam.^  authority,  that  the  emperor  Rodolphus  IL  or- 
Auguft^,  jjefej  th^late  of  St.  Euftachius  to  be  gilded  ;  and  that  Durer, 
p.  201,203.  ^^  ^^^  intinration  of  his  friend  and  patron  BilibaldusPirkheime- 
rus,  correded  an  error  in  it,  which  was,  that  the  ftirrups  of 
the  horfe,  on  which  Euftachius  was  to  ride,  were  too  fhort. 

The  emperor  Maximilian  had  a  great  affedtion  for  Albert 
Durer,  treated  him  with  a  particular  regard,  and  gave  him  a 
good  penfion,  and  letters  of  nobility :  and  Charles  V,  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  king  of  Hungary,  followed  Maximilian's 
example  in  favour  and  liberality  to  Durer.     This  eminent 

man 
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man  died  at  Nuremberg  upon  the  6rh  of  April  1528,  and  w^s^ 
interred  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  John's  church,  where  his  ^ 
good  friend  Pirckheimer  erected  a  very  honourable  fepulchral 
infcription  to  him.  He  was  married  ;  and  fome  writers  fay, 
that  he  had  a  Xantippe  for  his  wife,  while  others  relate,  that 
in  painting  the  virgin  Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  his  model. 
It  is  not  impoflible,  that  both  thefe  accounts  may  be  true, 
efpecially  if  fhe  was  a  beauty,  which  however  fome  have  af- 
firmed fhe  was  not.  He  was  a  man  of  moft  agreeable  con- 
verfation,  and  a  lover  of  mirth  and  diverfions ;  yet  he  was 
virtuous  and  wife,  and,  to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  never  em- 
ployed his  art  in  obfcene  reprefentations,  though  it  feems  to 
have  been  the  fafhion  of  his  times.  *'  Who  does  not  know, 
*'  fays  Melchior  Adam,  that  not  a  few  hunted  after  the 
''  praife  and  admiration  of  the  vulgar  by  painting  obfcenely  ? 
"  exhibiting  publickly  in  their  pii^res  not  only  thofe  a6lions, 
*«  which  cannot  be  done  decently  except  in  private,  but  alfo 
*«  thofe  which,  when  done  in  the  moft  fecret  manner,  arc 
<*  enormoufly  fcandalous.  Can  fuch  perfons  be  thought  chafte, 
''  whofe  head  and  hands  are  employed  in  fuch  works  ? — Upon 
*'  this  occafion  therefore  we  may  juftly  admire  Durer,  who 
"  was  always  an  inviolable  obferver  of  decency  and  modefty, 
''  — No  kind  of  obfcenity  appears  in  his  performances,  his 
*'  chafte  mind  being  wholly  averfe  to  fuch  things."  Melch.  A- 

Albert  Durer  wrote  feveral  books,  which  were  publifhed  ^J^*^  ** 
after  his  death.     His  book  upon  the  rules  of  painting,  intitled, 
''  De  fymmetria  partium  in  redis  formis  humanorum  corpo-  ^^ 

''  rum,"  is  one  of  them.     As  he  had  hard  work  to  pleafe  him-  jHb 

"  felf,  he  procfeeded  flowly  in  it,  and  did  not  live  to  fee  the  ^UP 

edition  of  it  finifhed  :  his  friends  however  finifhed  it  according 
to  his  directions.  It  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  in  folio  in 
1532,  and  at  Paris  in  1557.  An  Italian  verfion  alfo  was 
publifhed  at  Venice  in  1 591.  The  other  works  of  Durer  are, 
*'  Inftitutiones  Geometricse,  Paris,  1532  :  De  urbibus,  arci- 
"  bus,  caftellifque  oondendis  &  muniendis,  Paris,  1531  :  De 
*'  varietate  figurarum,  et  flexuris  partium,  ac  gJllibj^s  imagi- 
*'  num,  Nuremberg,"  1534.  A  difcourfe  of  his,  concerning  ^ 
the  fymmetry  of  the  parts  of  an  horfe,  was  ftolen  from  him  ; 
ajid  though  he  well  knew  the  thief,  yet  he  chofe  to  bear  the 
lofs  contentedly,  than  to  deviate  from  his  natural  moderation 
and  mildnefs,  as  he  muft  have  done,  if  he  had  profecuted 
him.  McIch.  A- 

It  is  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  Albert  Durer,  being  no  fcho-  dam. 
lar,  wrote  all  his  works  in  High-Dutch  i  which  were  tranfla- 

T  3  ted 
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ted'  into  L^tin  by  other  hands.  Thus,  his  treatife  above- 
^nicniioned  upon  painting  was  tranflated  by  that  very  learned 
man  Joachimus  Camerarius  ;  from  whofe  preface  to  that  work 
Melchior  Adam  has  borrowed  all  that  he  relates  concerning 
Albert  Durcr,  and  we  chiefly  from  him. 

D'URFEY  (Thomas)  an  eminent  Englifh  fongfter, 
was  born  in  Devon.liire,  but  when,  or  where,  we  know  not ; 
and  bred  ^o  the  law,  which  profeflion  he  foon  forfook,  that  he 
might  be  more  at  liberty  to  write  plays  and  compofe  fongs. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  plays  with  various  fuccefs  ;  but 
compofing  fongs  feemed  w  be  his  chief  talent,  which  he  would 
do  to  the  moft  difficult  tunes  :  for  his  words  were  not,  as  other 
poets  were,  fet  to  mufic,  but  he  made  words  to  the  mufic. 
Poor  D'Urfey  died  before  his  time  ;  for,  had  he  lived  till  the 
ballad-opera's  came  into  vogue,  what  a  figure  muft  he  have 
made  ?  He  was  likev/ife  much  admired  for  fmging  his  own 
fongs,  and  received  many  favours  from  perfons  of  great  qua- 
lity upon  that  account.  The  late  duke  of  Albermarle,  fon 
of  ge.ieral  Monk,  had  him  frequently  at  his  table  to  divert  his 
company  in  that  way ;  of  which  Tom  was  not  a  little  vain, 
as  we  may  gather  from  part  of  a  fongj?  made  upon  him  at  that 
time : 


# 


He  prates  like  a  parrot. 


He  fups  with  the  duke. 
And  he  lies  in  a  garret. 

Nay,  even  crowned  heads  have  condefcended  to  admit  him 
to  their  prefence,  and  feemed  not  a  little  diverted  by  him.  It 
is  no  wonder  to  hear  this  of  fo  merry  a  monarch  as  Charles 
the  Second  ;  but  even  king  William,  who  was  of  fo  referved  a 
temper,  and  fo  little  fond  of  mufic,  or  any  amufements  of  that 
kind,  would  needs  have  D'Urfey  one  night  to  fing  to  him. 
The  kiiic^,  it  is  faid,  laughed  very  heartily,  and  ordered  him  a 
prefent ;  butaJiot  quite  fo  much,  as  queen  Anne  is  faid  to  have 
aFterwar(%  given  him  for  fmging  a  fong  to  her,  wrote  on  pur- 
pofd  to  ridicule  the  late  princefs  Sophia,  eledlorefs  dowager  of 
Hanover :  which  began. 

The  crown  is  too  weighty 
For  fhoulders  of  eighty, 

and 
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and  for  which  her  majefty  ordered  him  fifty  guineas.     T| 
itory,  however,  though  it  does  well  enough  to  adorn  our  n) 
moirs  of  mr.  D'Urfey,  we  do  not  deliver  as  a  true  ftory  :  it' 
was  probably  nothing  more  than  a  party  fiction,  or  perhaps  in- 
vented fince  for  the  fake  of  merriment :  for  who  can  believe, 
that  queen  Anne,  whatever  her  affedtions  might  be  towards 
the  princefs  Sophia,  would  encourage,  or  even  fufFer  fuch  in - 
folent  familiarity  from  fo  mean  a  fubjeft  ?     Mr.  D'Urfey  was 
buried  in  the  parifh  of  St.  James's  Weftminfter,  with  this  in- 
fcription  on  a  ftone  eredted  to  his  memory, 

,TOM    D'URFEY    died  February  26,  1723. 

There  are  few  or  no  particulars  relating  to  the  life  of  mr. 
D'Urfey  preferved.  That  he  was  a  man  of  fome  abilities,  and 
enjoyed  the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  men  of  the  greateft  parts 
in  his  time,  may  eafily  be  colledled  from  what  the  author  of 
the  Guardian  fays  of  him.  The  67th  number  of  that  paper 
was  written  by  mr.  Addifon  in  favour  of  D'Urfey,  who  was 
grown  old  and  poor,  to  procure  a  full  houfe  to  a  play  of  his 
own  compofing,  which  was  then  going  to  be  a6ted  for  his 
benefit:  where  D'Urfey's  charader,  though  humoroufly  re- 
prefented,  is  fet  in  a  very  agreeable  and  even  amiable  light. 
After  referring  our  reader  to  his  picture,  as  drawn  at  large  in 
that  number,  we  will  content  ourfelves  with  tranfcribing  the 
laft  paragraph  :  "  After  what  1  have  faid,  fays  the  Guardian, 
''  and  much  more  that  I  might  fay,  on  this  fubje£t,  I  queftion 
"  not  but  the  world  will  think,  that  my  old  friend  ought  not 
*'  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  cage  like  a  fmglng- 
"  bird,  but  enjoy  all  that  Pindaric  liberty,  which  is  fuitable 
^'  to  a  man  of  his  genius.  He  has  made  the  world  merry, 
<«  and  I  hope  they  will  make  him  eafy,  fo  long  as  he  ftays 
*'  among  us.  This  I  will  take  upon  me  to  fay,  they  cannot 
'<  do  a  kindnefs  to  a  more  diverting  companion,  or  a  more 
"  chearful,  honeft,  and  good-natured  man."  The  fame  au- 
thor, in  number  82,  puts  his  readers  in  mind,  when  D'Ur- 
fey's  benefit  came  on,  of  fome  other  circumftarrces  ♦favourable 
to  him  :  fo  that,  though  his  genius  was  only  turned  for,fing- 
fong,  or  ballad,  which  is  perhaps  the  loweft  fpecies  of  poetry, 
yet  we  muft  not  defpife  the  man,  who  was  thus  loved,  and, 
though  in  jocular  terms,  praifed  by  mr,  Addifon. 

T4  DURY 
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y  D  U  R  Y  (John)  in  Latin,  Duraeus,  a  divine  of  Scot- 
^land,  who  laboured  with  great  zeal  to  re-unite  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts.  His  ftrong  inclination  for  this  great  work^ 
and  his  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  it,  induced  him  to  let  his 
fuperiors  know,  that  he  could  employ  his  talents  better  by 
travelling  through  the  world,  than  if  he  was  confined  to  the 
care  of  one  flock.  They  agreed  to  his  propofals,  and  per- 
mitted him  to  go  from  place  to  place,  to  negotiate  an  accom- 
modation between  the  Proteftant  churches.  He  obtained  like- 
wife  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of  the  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury  ;  and  was  aflifted  by  the  bifhop  of  Kilmore, 
and  alfo  by  dr.  Jofeph  Hall  bifhop  of  Exeter,  as  he  acknow- 
ledges in  the  preface  to  his  Prodromus.  He  began  by  pub- 
Jifhing  his  plan  of  a  re-union  in  the  year  1634  ;  and  the  fame 
year  appeared  at  a  famous  afiembly  of  the  Evanj^elics  in  Ger- 
many at  Francfort.  The  fame  year  alfo  the  churches  of 
Tranfylvania  fent  him  their  advice  and  counfel.  Afterwards 
he  negotiated  with  the  divines  of  Sweden  and  Denmark  :  he 
turned  himfelf  every  way ;  he  confulted  the  univerfities,  he 
communicated  their  anfwers,  and  was  not  deterred  by  the  un- 
fuccefsfulnefs  of  his  pains,  even  in  the  year  1661.  He  ap- 
peared at  that  time  as  much  poflefled  as  ever  with  hopes  of 
ilicceeding ;  and,  going  for  Germany,  defired  of  the  divines 
of  ^  Utrecht  an  authentic  teflimony  of  their  good  intentions, 
after  having  informed  them  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  had  left  the 
affair  with  the  king  of  Great-Britain  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  and  of  what  had  pafled  at  the  court  of  HefTe,  and 
the  meafures,  which  were  acl:ually  taken  at  Geneva,  Heidel- 
berg, and  Metz.  He  defired  to  have  this  teflimonial  of  the 
divines  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  fhew  it  to  the  Germans  :  he 
obtained  it,  and  annexed  it  to  the  end  of  a  Latin  work,  which 
he  publiflicd  this  year  at  Amflerdam,  under  the  following 
title :  "  Johannis  Durasi  ircnicorum  tradatuum  Prodromus, 
"  in  quo  praeliminares  continentur  tra£tatus  de,  primo,  pacis 
"  ccclefiafiicas  remoris  e  medio  tollendls  :  fecundo,  de  con- 
*'  cordise^vacgelicae  fundamentis  fufHcienter  jacSlis  :  tertio,  de 
*'  reconcitiationis  religiofae  procurandae  argumentis  Sc  mediis : 
*'  quarto,  de  methodo  invefligatoria  ad  controverfias  omnes, 
^*  fine  contradicendi  fludio  &  praejudicio,  pacifice  decidendas. 
*'  Cui  praemittuntur  colle6lorum  inter  Proteflantes  confilioruqi 
"  pacificorum  harmonise,  propediem  Deo  permittente  ador- 
**  nandae  et  in  lucem  edendap."  The  preface  of  this  book  is 
<lated  at  Amflerd^mj  October  the  ifl,  1661, 

Being 


# 
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Being  at  Frankfort  in  April  1662,  he  declared  to  fon\c,^^ 
gentlemen  at  Metz,  that  he  longed  extremely  to  fee  monfieur  ^ 
Ferri.  He  refolved  at  length  to  go  to  Metz,  but  he  met  with 
two  difficulties  :  the  firft  was,  that  he  muft  confent  to  drefs 
after  the  French  fafhion,  like  a  countryman ;  the  fecond,  to 
have  his  great,  white  and  fquare  beard  maved.  He  got  thefe 
difficulties  over,  and  went :  and,  upon  his  arrival,  monfieur 
Ferri  was  fo  furprized,  fo  overjoyed,  and  fo  very  eager  to 
falute  this  good  doctor  and  fellow-labourer  immediately,  that 
he  forgot  to  tie  the  firings  of  his  breeches,  and  went  out  half 
drefled.  They  conferred  much  ;  and  their  fubje(Sl  was  a  coa- 
Jy:ion  of  religions.  However,  in  the  year  1674,  Dury  began  Sec  Art. 
to  be  much  difcouraged ;  nor  had  he  any  longer  hopes  of '^^^^'* 
ferving  the  church,  by  the  methods  he  had  hitherto  taken. 
He  had  therefore  recourfe  to  another  expedient,  as  a  fure 
means  of  re-uniting,  not  only  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  but 
all  Chriftians  ;  and  this  was,  by  labouring  a  new  explication 
of  the  Apocalypfe.  Accordingly  he  publiihed  at  Frankfort  a 
little  treatife  in  French  in  the  year  1674,  intitled,  "  Of  un- 
''  derftanding  the  Apocalypfe  by  itfelf,  as  all  the  holy  Scrip- 
''  tures  ought  reafonably  to  be  underftood."  He  enjoyed  then 
a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country  of  Hefle  :  where  Hedwige  So- 
phia, princefs  of  HefTe,  who  had  the  regency  of  the  country, 
had  affigned  him  a  very  commodious  quarter,  with  a  table 
well  furnifhed,  and  had  given  him  free  poftage  for  his  letters. 
He  returns  her  thanks  for  this,  in  the  epiftle  dedicatory  to  the 
book  abovementioned.     It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  died,  ^ 

He  was  an  honell  man,  full  of  zeal  and  piety,  but  became  at  Sb- 

laft  fomewhat  fanatical.     Hiftory  tells  us  of  fome  noble  Ro-  ^1^' 

man,  who,  in  paffing  through  Greece,  offered  his  fervice  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  and  agreement  in  matters  of 
opinion  among  the  philofophers  of  Athens  ;  but  that  all  his  en- 
deavours effeSed  nothing  more  among  them  than  an  agree- 
ment in  laughing  at  him  for  his  pain;:.  It  may  fairly  be  que-  ' 
lied,  whether  the  wifer  and  more  political  among  the  Pro- 
teftant  religionifts  might  not  in  like  manner  fecfetl3'ilaugh  at 
Dury  for  his  projected  plan  of  re-union,  though  dec^cy 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  treat  him  with  open  contempt  :  the 
fcheme  was  equally  wild  and  impradicable. 

The  letter  which  Dury  wrote  to  Peter  du  Moulin,  "  con- 
««  cerning  the  ftate  of  the  churches  of  England,  Scotland, 
"  and  Ireland,  under  Cromwell,"  was  printed  with  fome 
other  pieces  at  London,  in  1658,  in  i2mo,  by  the  care  of 
Lewis  du  Moulin  s  and  is  curious. 

DYER 
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,  DYER   (fir  James)    an  eminent  Englifh  lawyer,   and 
^Mef  juftice  of  the  Common-Pleas,  in   the  reign   of  queen 
'     Elizabeth,  was  defcended  from  a  gentleman's   family  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  and  born  at  Roundhill  in  that  county  about  the 
Fuller's       year  151 1.     He  received  part  of  his  education  at  Broadgate- 
Woithics  of  hall  In  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  gen- 
{h!^e"^     .  tleman-commoner;  and  removed  from  thence  without  taking 
Wood's  A-  a  degree,  as  being  intended  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  to  the 
then.  Oxon.  Middle -Temple,  London.     In   that  fociety  he  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf,  as  well  by  the  quicknefs  of  his  parts,  as  by 
his  extreme  diligence  in  his  profeffion;  and,  after  having  con- 
tinued for  fome  time  in  the  degree  of  barriiler,  he  was  elected 
fummer-reader  of  that  houfe   in  the  6th  year  of  king   Ed- 
ward VI.     By  the  king's  writ,  bearing  date  the  19th  of  May 
1552,  he  was  called  to  the  degree  of  a  ferjeant  at  law;  and 
was  fpeaker   of  the  houfe  of  commons   in   the  parliament, 
Wco6,&c.  which  met  the  firft  of  March  the  fame  year.     On  the  19th  of 
Odober  1553,  he  was  made  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants  at 
lav/;  in  which  ftation  he  aflifted  at  the  trial  of  ftr  Nicholas 
Throgmorton,    for  high-treafon,    at  Guild-hall,    April  the 
T7th  1554.     It  is  faid,  that  he  took  little  or  no  fhare  in  the 
aftair :  and  it  is  well  that  he  did  not,   fmce  that  profecution 
Stat»  Trials,  dces  no  honour  to   the  crown,  or  to  thofe  who  managed  it. 
V.  i.  p.  63.  On  the  8th  of  May  1556,  being  then  a  knight  and  recorder 
of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  one  of  the  queen's  ferjeants,  he  was 
nade  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  Common-Pleas.     On  the  23d 
(vF  April  1557,  he  was  removed  to  the  King's-Bench,  and  fat 

•  a^  a  puifne  judge  there,  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary's 

reign.  On  the  i8th  of  November  1559,  when  queen  Eliza- 
beth had  afcendcd  the  throne,  he  was  again  made  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common-Pleas ;  and,  on  the  22d  of  January 
following,  became  chief  juftice  thereof.  In  this  high  office, 
few  have  ferved  with  greater  reputation  during  their  lives,  or 
^  left  a  greater  character  behind  them,  either  in  point  of  probity 
Tanner*s  'or  fuficiency.  He  continued  in  it  without  the  leaft  diminu- 
•  lion  either  of  his  own  reputation  or  of  the  queen's  favour 
twenty-tour  years,  which  is  longer  than  any  have  fat  in  that 
po|}  either  before  or  fince.  He  died  at  Stanton  in  Hunting- 
donfhire,  where  he  had  purchafed  an  eftate,  upon  the  24th  of 
March  158 1,  ij^the  70th  year  of  his  age.  He  married  a 
daughter  offir  Maurice  Abarrovv  of liampflrire,  which  lady  was 
then  the  widow  of  fir  Thomas  Elliot  of  Carlton  in  Cambridge- 
ibir^.  She  died  twelve  years  before  fir  James,  v/ithout  having 
any  children  ;  fo  that  his  eftate  went  to  a  nephew,  whofe  de- 
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fccndant  was  raifed  to  the  degree  of  a  baronet,  by  letters  m-  Baronetta^e 
tent  dated  June  the  8th  1627  ;  but  that  title  is  now  extinct.  V^  Engiaud, 

Sir  James  Dyer  was  the  author  of  a  large  book  of  Reports,  ^^j^ 
which  were  pubiifhed  about  twenty  years  after  his  deceafe,  and 
have  been  hiajhly  efteemed  for  their  fuccin61:nefs  and  folidity .They 
were  printed  in  1601  ;  again  in  1606  in  4to  ;  in  1621  in  fo- 
lio ;  in  1672  in  folio  :  but  the  beft  edition  is  in  1688,  and 
'bears  the  following  title,  literally  tranilated  from  the  French  : 
*'  Reports  of  feveral  fele6l  matters  and  refolutions,  of  the  re- 
"  verend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  touching  and  concern- 
*'  ing  many  principal  points,  debated  by  them  in  the  feveral 
*'  reigns  of  the  rnoft  high  and  potent  princes,  the  kings 
*'  Henry  VIII,  and  Edward  VI,  and  the  queens  Mary  and 
''  Elizabeth,  collected  and  reported  by  that  mofi:  reverend 
*'  judge,  fir  James  Dyer,  knt.  heretofore  chief  juftice  of  the 
''  Common-Pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  :  to  which 
*'  are  now  added,  many  thoufand  references  to  other  books 
**  of  the  common  law,  as  well  ancient  as  modern,  belides  a 
*'  great  number  of  cafes  that  were  never  before  printed ;  with 
*'  three  tables,  the  firft  containing  the  principal  matters  in 
■*'  the  faid  book ;  the  fecond,  the  names  of  all  the  cafes  re- 
*'  ported  therein ;  and  the  third,  the  names  of  the  new  cafes 
*'  added  in  the  margin."  That  mofl:  eminent  lawyer  fir  Ed- 
ward Coke  recommends  to  all  ftudents  in'the  law  thefe  Re- 
ports, which  he  calls,  *'  The  Summary  and  fruitful  obferva- 
*'  tions  of  that  famous  and  moft  reverend  judge  and  fage  of  Prpfaceto 
<'  the  law,  fir  James  Dyer."  ^^^^3"^  part 

Sir  James  left  behind  him  alfo  fome  other  writings  relative  p^p^^rte  1 
to  his  profefTion,  as,  "  A  Reading  upon  the  ftatute  of  32         «B 
*«  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  i.  of  wills;  and  upon  the  34th  and  35th         ^r 
*«  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  5.   for  the  explanation  of  the  ftatute," 
printed  at  London  in   1648,  4to.     By  thefe  performances, 
and,  by  the  fervices  he  did  his  country  upon  the  bench,  he 
came  fully  up  to  the  character,  which  Camden  has  given 
him,  of  being  ever  diftinguifhed  by  an  equal  and  calm  difpo* 
fition,  which  rendered  him  in  all  cafes  a  moft  iipright  judge, 
as  his  penetration  and  learning  made  him  a  fit  inttrpreter  of 
the  laws  of  his  country :  "  Jacobus  Dierus,  fays  that  bifto- 
"  rian,  in  communi  placitorum  tribunali  jufticiarius  primarius, 
*'  qui  animo  femper  placido  &  fereno  omnes  judicis  a^quiffimi 
"  partes  implevit,  &  juris  noftri  prudentiam  commentariis  il- 

♦'   luftravit."  Annal.EIif, 
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1  EACHARD  (dr.  John)  an  Englifli  divine  of  great 
r^iearning  and  wit,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  and  born  about  the  year  1635.  He  was 
carefully  inftru£led  in  grammar  and  clafllcal  literature,  and 
then  fent  to  Catharine- hall  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
where  he  took  a  bachelorof  arts  degree  in  1656,  and  a  mailer's 
in  1660.  In  the  year  1670,  he  publifhed,  without  his  name, 
a  book,  intitled,  "  The  Grounds  and  occafions  of  the  con- 
<'  tempt  of  the  clergy  and  religion  inquired  into.  In  a  let- 
<«  ter  to  R.  L."  This  piece  being  attacked  by  feveral  wri- 
ters, he  publifhed,  the  year  after,  ''  Some  Obfervations  upon 
*'  the  anfwer  to  an  enquiry  into  the  grounds  and  occafions  of 
''  the  contempt  of  the  clergy,  with  fome  additions.  In  a  fe- 
«'  cond  letter  to  R.  L.  by  the  fame  author."  This  however 
was  a  reply  to  only  one  of  his  antagonifls  :  the  rcfl  he  an- 
fwered  in  "  Some  letters,"  fubjoined  to  a  book  which  he  pub- 
lifhed in  the  year  1672,  and  intitled,  "  Mr.  Hobbs's  State  of 
*'  nature  confidered,  in  a  dialogue  between  Philautus  and 
*'  Timothy."  This  work  was  dedicated  to  dr.  Gilbert  Shel- 
don, archbifhop  of  Canterbury  i  and  was  fo  well  received, 
that  the  year  after  he  publifhed  another  piece  againfl  mr. 
Hobbs,  which  he  alfo  dedicated  to  the  fame  archbifhop.  It 
is  intitled,  "  Some  Opinions  of  mr.  Hobbs's  confidered,  in  a 
,  <«  fecond  dialogue  between  Philautus  and  Timothy.  By  the 
*'  fame  author."  We  do  not  find,  thatmr.  Hobbs  ever  vouch- 
fafed  to  enter  the  lifts  with  this  adverfary  ;  and  indeed  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  why  he  fhould  chufe  to  decline  it.  He 
would  have  been  puzzled  how  to  manage  him.  For  fuppofe 
mr.  Hobbs  to  have  exceeded  him,  as  he  certainly  did,  in 
ftrength  of  parts  and  folidity  of  judgment  5  fuppofe  him  alfo  to 
have  had  the  better  fide  of  the  queftion,  which  mofl  will  eafi- 
ly  allow  that  he  had  not  j  yet  dr.  Eachard  had  fo  infinitely  the 
advantage  over  him,  in  point  of  wit  and  raillery,  that  he  was 
fure  to  carry  the  laugh  againft  him,  in  fpite  of  all  his  argu- 
ments. 

Upon  thetieceafe  of  dr.  John  Lightfoot,  who  died  at  Ely, 
December  the  6th,  1675,  our  author  vi^as  chofen  in  his  room 
mafter  of  Catharine-hall ;  and,  the  year  following,  was  created 
do6lor  of  divinity  by  the  royal  mandate.  He  died  about  the 
year  1696,  and  was  fucceeded  in  his  maflerfhip  by  fir  William 
Dawes,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York.  All  the  above-men- 
tioned pieces,  written  by  him,  were  collected  and  printed  in 
pne  volume  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1705, 
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E  AC  HARD  (Laurence)  an  eminent  Englifli  hiftorian^ 
and  divine,  was  born  at  Baflam  near  Beccles  in  the  county  of      * 
Suffolk,  about  the  year  167 1,  and  was  a  near  relation  of  dr. 
John  Eachard,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  :  "  So  near 
''  a  one,  he  fays,  that  he  could  not  give  a  juft  character  of 
*'  that  excellent  pcrfon,  without  being  ftilpeded  of  partiality  ar.d 
"  afFedion."     He  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who,  by  the  Hidoryof 
death  of  an  elder  brother,  became  pofTefled  of  a  good  eftate  in  Eng'and, 
that  county  ;    and,    after  having  been  properly  educated  in  jg       * 
fchool-lcarning,  was  fent  to  Chrift's- college  in  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
1691,  and  a  mafter's  in  1695.    He  afterwards  went  into  holy 
orders,  and  was  prefented  to  the  livings  of  Welton  and  iilkin- 
ton  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  where  he  fpent  above  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  following  wc  rks.    In 
the  year  1706,  he  publifhed  in  one  volume,  folio,  "  An  Hif- 
"  tory  of  England,  from  the  firft  entrance  of  Julius  Caefarand 
*'  the  Romans  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  James  I."     A 
fecond  edition  of  this  volume  was  publifhed  in  1718;  in  which 
year  came  out  his  fecond  and  third  volumes,  which  carry  his 
hiftory  down  to  the  conclufion  of  the  reign  of  king  James  II, 
and  of  the  eftabliftiment  of  king  William  and   queen  Mary. 
This  work  was  attacked  by  dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  in  a  letter  to 
the  author,  dated  October  the  20th,  17 18.     The  doctor  ob- 
ferves,  that  when  he  took  mr.  Eachard's  works  into  his  hands,  p.  g^ 
he  was   rather  prejudiced  for  than   againft  him,  and  looked 
upon  him  as  well  qualified  to  draw  up  fuch  a  work ;  and  that, 
when  he  read  over  the  whole,  he  was  fo  little  inclined  to  de-  wfl^ 

tra6t  from  him,  that  he  could  freely  fay  a  great  deal  in  his  ^^ 

commendation.  "  The  clearnefs  of  your  method,  fays  he, 
*'  and  the  perfpicuity  of  your  language,  are  two  very  great 
*'  excellencies,  which  I  admire.  I  am  Angularly  pleafed 
"  with  the  refrefhing  divifion  of  your  matter,  and  the  chro- 
*'  nological  diftin6lion  of  the  feveral  parts  of  your  hiftory.  I 
*'  neither  make  any  objections  againft  the  form  of  it  as  irre- 
''  gular  and  difproportionate,  nor  the  general  metho(?as  intri- 
*<  cate  and  confufed,  nor  the  colouring  as  weak  and  unafec- 
<'  ting,  nor  the  ftile  as  mean,  flat,  or  infipid  :*^  Dr.  Calamy 
has  excepted  to  nothing  of  this  kind,  the  purpofe  of  his  letter 
being,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  title  of  it,  "  to  defend  the  true 
*'  principles  of  the  revolution  ;  to  vindicate  the  Whigs  and 
<^  Diflenters;  to  clear  feveral  perfonsofdiftin6tion  from  afper- 
*^  fions  J  and  to  rectify  a  number  of  hiftorical  miftakes."  The 
dodtor  tells  us,  that  he  efteems  the  firft  volume  much  the  beft 
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^f  the  three.  This  hiftory  was  alfo  feverely  animadverted 
on  by  mr.  John  Oldmixon,  in  his  "  Critical  hiftory  of  Eng- 
*'  land,  and  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
«'  the  royal  houfe  of  the  Stuarts."  There  is  an  epigram  in 
the  firft  volume  of  a  colle6lion  of  poems,  publifhed  by  mr. 
Dodfley  the  bookfeller,  upon  the  hiftories  of  Laurence  Eachard 
and  Gilbert  Burnet ;  which  we  will  infert  in  this  place,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  no  improper  idea  of  both  thefe  hiftoriogra- 
phers : 

«'  Gil's  hiftory  appears  to  me 

*'  Political  anatomy, 

^'  A  cafe  of  fkeletons  well  done, 

''  And  malefactors  every  one. 

*'  His  fharp  and  ftrong  incifion  pen 

*'  Fliftorically  cuts  up  men, 

*'  And  does  with  lucid  (kill  impart 

"  Their  inward  ails  of  head  and  heart. 

<'  Laurence  proceeds  another  way, 

*'  And  well-drefs*d  figures  does  difplay  : 

*'  His  characters  are  all  in  flefh, 

*'  Their  hands  are  fair,  their  faces  frefh; 

*'  And  from  his  fweet'ning  art  derive 

*'  A  better  fcent  than  when  alive ; 

*'  He  v/ax-work  made  to  pleafe  the  fons, 

*'  Whofe  fathers  were  Gil's  fkeletons." 

Mr.  Eachard  wrote  alfo  "  a  general  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
*'  from  the  nativity  of  our  blefTed  Saviour  to  the  iirft  eftablifh- 
'^  ment  of  Chriftianity  by  human  laws,  under  the  emperor 
"  Conftantine  the  Great."  This  work  has  pafled  through 
feveral  editions  in  different  fizes,  and  is  recommended  by  the 
learned  dr.  Prideaux,  as  ''  the  beft  of  its  kind  in  the  Englifh 
Connexion,  '«  tongue."  He  was  the  author  likewife  of  fome  fmaller  pro- 
&c^  vol.iii.  j}u£tio„s,  as^,  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  revolution,  and  the  eftablifli- 
"  ment  V)f  England  in  the  year  1688.  Introduced  by  a  ne- 
*'  eeflary  review  of  the  reigns  of  king  Charles  and  king  James 
*'  the  Second."  Lond,  1725,  8vo.  A  Englifh  tranflation  of 
Plautus  and  Terence :  a  "  Gazetteer's  or  Newfman's  inter- 
"  preter :"  and  a  piece,  intitled,  "  Maxims  extracted  from 
"  archbifhop  Tillotfon's  works." 

Mr.  Eachard  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  and,  in 
Auguft  1 7 12,  inftalled  archdeacon  of  Stowe.  He  was  pre- 
fented  by  king  George  I,  to  the  livings  of  Rendlefham,  Sud- 
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born,  and  Alford  in  Suffolk  ;  at  which  places  he  lived  i^biOut. 
eight  years  in  a  continued  ill  flate  of  health.  Being  aulvilcd  to 
go  to  Scarborough  for  the  v/aters,  he  got  as  far  as  Lincoln, 
but,  declining  very  faft,  v^^as  unable  to  proceed  aiiy  farther  : 
and  there,  going  to  take  the  air,  he  died  in  his  chariot,  on  ths 
1 6th  of  Auguft  1730,  and  was  interred  in  the  chancel  pt 
St.  Mary  Magdalen's  church,  but  without  any  monument  or 
memorial  of  him.  He  was  a  men^ber  of  the  antiquarian  ih- 
ciety  at  London.  He  married  two  wives,  but  had  no  chil- 
dren by  either. 

EAGLE  (Mary)  a  woman  who  lived  at  Little  Wor- Plott's  Hi  ft. 
ley,  in  the  parifh  of  Cannock,  in  StafFordfhire.     This  perfon  ^jf^^'^^^* 
was  vifited  and  feen  by  the  curious  and  inquifitive  dr.  Plott,  in  rdliHiftor. 
the  latter  end  of  the  laft  centui-y,  upon  account  of  her  being  &Obfervat. 
famous  for  extraordinary'quantities  of  milk  in  her  breads.  This  "r^^^°" 
learned  author  attefts,  from  his  own  knowledge,    that  fhe  cent.'^'iii. 
could  draw  two  quarts  of  milk  from  her  breafts  every  day,  Obfervat.  ": 
befides  what  her  child   fucked,  Vv^ith  which   fhe  could  have  ^^' 
made  two  pounds  of  butter  a  week,  ever  fmce  (he  was  brought 
to  bed ;  which  was  about  five  months  when  the  do6^or  faw 
her.     He  reports  an  inftance  of  the  like  nature  from  Boreilus, 
in  one  Mary  Caron,  a  taylor's  wife,  of  Bologne,  who  could 
aiFord  milk  enough  every  day  for  the  nurfing  of  two  children, 
and  make  butter  befides  :  which  fhe  did,  at  the  earneft  requeft 
of  a  certain  apothecary,  who  ufed  it  as  a  great  noftrum  againft 
confumptions. 

EBIONITES,    heretics,   fo  called  from  Ebion,  who 
lived  about  the  year  72,    and  againft  whom,  as  fome  fay, 
St.  John  wrote  his  gofpel.     Others  are  of  opinion,  that  they 
did  not  derive  their  name  from  the  head  of  their  {ectj  but  from 
the  Hebrew  word  Ebion,  which  fignifies  a  poor  defpicable 
man,  becaufe  they  had  low  and  difhonourable  fentiments  of 
our  bleflcd  Saviour.     Irenasus,  in  defcribing  the  herefy  of  the 
Ebionites,  takes  no  notice  of  Ebion  :  and  the  fi^nci  of  this 
father,  together  with  the  teftiinonies  of  Eufebius  and  Origen, 
would  incline  one  to  fufpedl,  that  Ebion  is  only  an  imaginary  E^'P^^"*- 
name,  or  might  poflibly  belong  to  Cerinthus.     For  Epipha-  -oTiren.  1 
nius,  fpeaking  of  Ebion,  tells  the  fame  ftorv  of  him  that  is     c.  26. 
told  of  Cerinthus,  viz.  that  of  St.  John's  haftening  out  of  the  ^"f^^*  ^- "' 
bath,  when  Cerinthus  came  in,  for  fear  the  building  fhould  tr"celfr^ 
fall  upon  him  :  and  afliires  us  alfo  of  his  preaching  in  Paleftinel.  ii- 
and  Afia,  which  likewife  agrees  with  Cerinthus's  hiftory.        .  ^^^^^  f^- 
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x^  The  Ebionltes  maintained,  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  only  ^ 
'  mere  man,  defcended  from  Jofeph  and  Mary.  They  received 
no  other  Gofpel,  than  that  of  St.  Matthew,  which  they  had 
in  Hebrew,  but  very  maimed  and  interpolated  ;  and  this  they 
called  the  Gofpel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  They  rejecSled 
the  reft  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  efpecially  the  epiftles  of 
St.  Paul,  looking  upon  this  apoftle  as  an  apoftate  from  the 
law:  for  they  held,  that  every  body  was  obliged  to  obferve 
the  Mofaic  law.  They  made  Saturday  and  Sunday  equal 
holydays  :  they  bathed  themfelves  every, day  like  the  Jews, 
and  worfhipped  Jcrufalem  as  the  houfe  of  God.  They  called 
their  meetings  fynagogues,  and  not  churches ;  and  celebrated 
their  myfteries  every  year  with  unleavened  bread.  They  re- 
ceived the  Pentateuch  for  canonical  fcripture,  but  not  all  of  it. 
They  had  a  veneration  for  the  old  patriarchs,  but  defpifed  the 
prophets.  They  made  ufe  of  forged  A6ls  of  the  apoftles,  as 
St.  Peter's  Travels,  and  many  other  apocryphal  books  j  and  at 
Ir:a.  1.  iii.  laft  they  united  with  the  Helfefaites. 

ECCHELLENSrS  (Abraham)  a  learned  Maro- 
nite,  and  profeflbr  of  the  oriental  languages  at  Rome,  While 
he  was  there,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  great  duke  Ferdi- 
nand II.  to  tranllate,  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  books  of  Apollonius's  Gonics;  and  was 
aflifted  in  the  tranflation  by  John  Alphonfus  Borelli,  a  famous 
mathematician,  who  added  a  commentary  to  it.  It  was  prin- 
ted at  Florence  with  Archimedes's  book  "  De  alTumptis,"  in 
»  the  year  1 66 1.     But  before  this,  he  had  been  at  Paris,  upon 

the  invitation  of  his  countryman  Gabriel  Sionite,  to  be  a 
coadjutor  with  him  in  that  magnificent  work  of  the  Polyglot 
Bible,  publifhed  by  mr.  le  Jay  :  and  it  was  he  who  furniihed 
the  Arabic  and  Syriac  text  of  the  book,  of  Ruth  with  the  La- 
tin verfion.  Gabriel  Sionita  and  Ecchellenfis  at  laft  quarelled: 
and  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  gave  great  fcandal.  Ecchellenfis  had 
alfo  a  quarrel  with  mr.  Flavigny,  who  wrote  two  letters  againft 
this  editon  l^f  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  a  third,  in  which  he 
applies  to  Ecchellenfis  thefe  words  of  St.  Matthew,  "  Quid 
*'  vides  feftucam  in  oculo  fratris  tui,  &  trabem  in  oculo  tuo 
*'  non  vides  ?  Why  feeft  thou  a  mote  in  thy  brother's  eye, 
**  and  beholdeft  not  a  beam  in  thine  own  eye  ?"  vii.  3.  By  an 
accident  in  the  printing  of  this  laft  letter,  the  firft  o  in  in  the 
word  'oculo'  was  dropped  out,  which  converted  the  facred 
text  into  a  moft  obfcene  meaning.  This  error  was  obje6led  to 
Flavigny  by  Ecchellenfis  in  terms  of  the  higheft  reproach,  as 

if 
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ir  he  had  defignedly  been  prophane  upon  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  faid  to  have  created  him  fo  much  vexation, 
that  he  could  not  fpeak  of  it  with  patience  for  thirty  years 
after.  Ecchellenfis  was  recalled  from  France,  by  the  con- 
gregation De  propaganda  fide,  to  aflift  in  tranflating  the  fcrip- 
tures  into  Arabic,  in  which  he  was  employed  in  the  year  1652. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  1 664.   - 

E  C  K  I  U  S  (John)  ^n  eminent  and  learned  diviiie,  and 
profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Ingoldftadt,  was  born  in  Suabia 
in  the  year  1483.     He  is  memorable  for  the  oppofition  he  gave  Dupm,  ^cj, 
to  Luther,    Melanc^hon,    Caroloftadius,    and    other  leading 
Proteftants   in  Germany ;  and  for  his  difputes  and  writings 
againft  them  in  defence  of  his  own  communion.     In  the  year 
151 8,  he  difputed  with  Luther  at  Leipfic  about  the  fupremacy 
of  the  pope,  penance,  purgatory,    and   indulgences,    before 
George  duke  of  Saxony  ;   at  which  time  even  the  Lutherans 
are  ready  to  grant,  that  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  well  as  a  man 
could  do  in  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  caufe.     He  difputed  the  year 
after  againft  Caroloftadius  about  free-will.     He  appeared  at 
the  diet  of  Augfburg  in  the  year  1538,  where  he  argued  againft 
the  Proteftant  confeffion  ;  and  in  the   year  1541,  he  difputed 
for  three  days  with  Melandhon  and  other  divines  at  Worms, 
about  the  remaining  of  original  fin  after  baptifm.     This  con- 
ference,   by   the  emperor's  command,  was  adjourned  to  Ra- 
tift)on  ;  where  he  diffented  again  from  Pflug  and   Gropper, 
with  reference  to  the  articles  of  union.     He  was  in  a  manner 
at  the  head  of  all  the  public  difputes,  which  the  Roman-ca-  J|| 

tholics  had  with  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians*     He  wrote  a  " 

great  many  polemical  tracts ;  and  among  the  reft,  a  manual 
of  controverfies,  in  which  he  difcourfes  upon  moft  of  the- 
heads  contefted  between  the  Papifts  and  Proteftants.  This 
book  was  printed  at  Ligolftadt  in  the  year  1535.  He  wrote 
another  tra6l  againft  the  articles  propofed  at  the  conference  at 
Ratifbon,  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1543.  He  wrote  like- 
wife  two  difcourfes  upon  the  facrihce  of  the  mafs  f  m're  con- 
troverfial  pieces  j  an  expofitlon  upon  the  prophet  Haggai ;  arid 
Several  homilies.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  perfon  of  un- 
common parts,  uncommon  learning,  and  uncommon  zeal  ; 
qualities  which  would  have  made  any  party  glad  to  call  him 
their  own.  He  died  at  Ingolftadt,  in  the  year  1543,  aged  60 
years. 
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-  EDWARDS    (Thomas)    a  famous  Englifh  divine, 
'    was   educated    in  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge  ;    where  he 
took  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  1605,  and   a  niafter's   in 
1609.     We  learn  from  mr.  Wood,  that  he  was  alfo   incor- 
Athe;.  Ox.  porated  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford  in  July  1623.     Where,  and 
what  his  preferments  were,  we  do  not  find  :    but  we  learn 
from  himfelf,  that,  though  he  conformed,  yet  he  was  always 
a  Puritan  in  his  heart.     Take  his  own  remarkable  account  of 
the  matter;  '•  1  never  had,  fays  he,  a  canonical  coat;  never 
"  gave  a  penny  towards  the  building  of  Paul's,  took  not  the 
*'  canonical  oath,  declined  fubfcription  for  many  years  before 
'«  the   parliament,    though  I   pradlifcd   the   old   conformity ; 
*'  would   not  give  ne  obolum  quidem   to  the  contributions 
"  againft  the  Scots,  but  difliaaded  other  minifters;  much  lefs 
"  did  I  yield  to  bow  to  the  altar,  and  at  the  name  of  Jefus, 
"  or  adminifter  the  Lord's-fupper  at  a  table  turned  altarv^ife, 
"  or  bring  the  people  up  to  rails,  or  read  the  book  of  fports, 
"  or  highly  flatter  the  archbifhop  in  an  epiflle  dedicatory  to 
*'  him,  or  put  articles  into  the  high-commifHon-court  againft 
"  any,  but  was  myfelf  put  into  the  high-commiffion-court, 
*'  for  preaching  a  fermon  at  Mercers-chapel,  on  a  faft-day  in, 
'5  July  1640,  againft  the  bifliops   and  their  httion  ;  fuch  a 
''  free  fermon,  as  I  believe  never  a  fe61:ary  in  England  durft 
"  to  have  preached  in  fuch  a  place  and  at  fuch  a  time." 
Gangrasna,       He  exercifed  his  miniftry,  chiefly  as  a  le61:urer,  at  Hertford, 
^^6^6  '  ^t^*  ^"^  ^^  feveral  places  in  and  about  London  ;  and  was  fometimes 
ad.  edit.  '   brought  into  trouble  for  oppofing  the  received  do6i:rines,  or 
^-  not  complying  duly  with  the  forms,   of  the  eftablifhed  church. 

'  "^  When   the  long  parliament  declared  againft  king  Charles  I, 

our  author  embarked  himfelf,  with  wife,  children,  eftate,  and 
all  that  was  dear  to  him,  in  the  fame  {hip  with  them  ;  and  by 
all  his  adions,  fermons,  prayers,  praifes,  and  difcourfes,  ear- 
neftly  promoted  their  intereft.  But  when  the  Independent- 
party  began  to  appear,  and  efpecially  to  be  uppermoft,  he  be- 
came as  furious  againft  them,  as  he  had  been  againft  the  Roya- 
lifts  ;  an(^-  ofi^ofed  them  with  great  virulence  both  by  writing 
and^a6ling.  The  feveral  pieces  he  publiftied  againft  them,  are  as 
follows  :  I.  "  Reafons  againft  the  Independent  government  of 
"  particular  congregations,"  &c.  Lond.  1641,  4to.  This 
was  anfv/ered  the  fame  year  by  a  woman,  named  Catharine 
Chidley.  2.  "  Antapologia  :  or,  a  full  anfwer  to  the  apolo- 
''  getical  narration  of  mr.  Goodwin,  mr.  Nye,  mr.  Sympfon, 
'^  mr.  Burroughs,  mr.  Bridge,  members  of  the  aflembly  of. 
''  divines :  wherein  are  handled  many  of  the  controverfies  of 
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thefe  times."  1644,  4to.  The  chief  defign  of  this  work  we  • 
Jearn  from  himfelf,  in  the  preface  to  it :  "  This  Antapologia, 
*••  fays  he,  I  here  recommend  to  you  for  a  true  glafs  to  behold 
*'  the  faces  of  Prefbytery  and  Independency  in^  with  the 
"  beauty,  order,  and  ftrength  of  the  one  ;  and  the  deformity, 
*'  diforder,  and  weaknefs  of  the  other."  3.  "  Gangrasna : 
"  or,  a  catalogue  and  difcovery  of  many  of  the  errors,  here- 
"  fies,  blafphemies,  and  pernicious  practices  of  the  feclarles 
"  of  this  time,  vented  and  a6led  in  England  In  thefe  four  laft 
"  years,"  Sic.  1645,  4to.  4.  Gangrasna  :  part  the  fecond^ 
1646,  4to.  5.  Gangrasna:  part  the  third.  The  errors> 
herefies,  and  blafphemies,  he  particularly  takes  notice  of,  iri 
thefe  three  parts  of  his  Gangraena,  are  by  him  referred  to  {ixteen  .  ' 
heads  or  forts  of  fecStaries ;  viz.  Independents,  Brownifts> 
Chiliafts  or  Millenaries,  Antinomians,  Anabaptlfts,  Mani- 
feftarians  or  Arminians,  Libertines,  Families,  Enthufiafts^ 
Seekers  and  Waiters,  Perfe^tifts,  Socinians,  Arians,  Antitri- 
nitarians,  Antlfcripturlfts,  Sceptics  and  Queftionlfls,  who 
queftlon  every  thing  in  matters  of  religion  ;  namely,  all  the 
articles  of  faith,  and  firft  principles  of  the  Chrlftlan  religion,  hold- 
ing nothing  pofitively  or  certainly,  faving  the  do6lrine  of  pre- 
tended liberty  of  confclence  for  all,  or  liberty  of  prophefying.  Gangraena; 

6.  "  The  cafting  down  of  the  laft  and  ftrongeft  hold  of  Sa-  P«  i*  ^  J6» 
"  tan;  or,  a  treatife  againft  toleration."  Part.  I.  Lond.  1647. 

This  was  written,  when  the  Independents,  by  means  of  a  to- 
leration, were  for  working  themfelves  into  all  places  of  trufi:* 

7.  "  Of  the  particular  vlfibility  of  the  church."  8.  "  A  ^ 
"'  treatife  of  the  civil  power  In  ecclefiafticals,  and  of  fufpenfion  " 
<'  from  the  Lord's-fupper." 

The  time  and  place  of  mr.  Edwards's  death  are  unknown  : 
as  for  his  charadler,  he  profelTes  himfelf  "  a  plain,  open- 
*'  hearted  man,  who  hated  tricks,  referves,  and  defigns  5 
''  zealous  for  the  affembly  of  divines,  the  Directory,  the  ufe 
*'  of  the  Lord's  -prayer,  finging  of  pfalms.  Sec.  and  fo  earnefl: 
"  for  what  he  took  to  be  the  truth,  that  he  was  ilfua^y  called 
'^  in  Cambridge  Young  Luther."  Gangi-sna, 

part,  i.p.41. 

EDWARDS  (Dr.  Jonathan)  a  learned  Engllfh  Pj^' j'^'^/' 
divine,  who  diftinguiihed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  writlngls  again^ft 
the  Socinians.  We  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  him  in 
this  work,  as  a  man  fomewhat  known  in  his  day  ;  othcrwife 
we  have  nothing  more  to  fay  of  him,  than  juft  what  we  learn 
from  mr.  Wood,  namely,  that  he  was-of  Jefus-college  in  Ox- 
ford, that  he  took  his  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  and  that,  on 
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the  id  of  November  1686,  he  was  clewed  principal  of  hi* 
college,  upon  the  promotion  of  dr.  John  Lloyd  to  the  fee  of 
St.  David.  His  writings  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  but  at  the  fame  time  a  warm  and  bigotted 

f  afti  Oxon.  zealot. 
V.  ii« 

E  G  E  R  T  O  N  (Thomas)  an  eminent  and  learned 
lawyer,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England  in  the  reign  of 
James  I,  was  the  natural  fon  of  fir  Richard  Egerton,  of  Ridley 

Athen.        in  Chefhire,  and  born  in  that  county  about  the  year  1540. 

Oxon.  Hq  ^^5  educated  in  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  entered  a  commoner  in  the  year  1556  He  continued 
there  three  years,  and  laid  a  good  foundation  of  folid  learning; 
after  which  he  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  and  made  fuch  a 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  that  he  became  at  length  an 
eminent  counfellor.  In  the  year  1591,  he  was  made  folicitor- 
general  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  foon  after  chofen  Lent-rea- 
der of  the  fame  inn.  In  the  year  1592,  he  was  made  attor- 
ney-general, and  afterwards  knighted ;  twa  years  after,  ma- 
iler of  the  Rolls  ;  and  two  years  after  that,  Jord  keeper  of  the 
great  feal ;  in  which  office  he  continued  during  the  remainder 
of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  21ft  of  July  1603,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord 
Ellefmere  ;  and  on  the  24th  made  lord-chancellor  of  England. 
In  November  1616,  he  was  unanrmoufly  elcfted  chancellor 
of  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  advanced  the  fame  year  to  the 
dignity  of  vifcount  Brackley.     He  enjoyed  thefe  lalt  honours 

W  but  a  very  fhort  time  j  for  the  fame  year  alfo,  upon  the  15th 

of  March,  he  died  at  York-houfe  in  the  Strand,  in  the  77th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Dodlefton  in 
Chelhire  to  be  burled.  His  health  declined  through  age  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  his  death  ;  and  not  long  before,  weary  of 
his  office,  as  being  unable  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  it,  he 
defired  the  king's  leave  to  retire.  Upon  which  the  king  fent 
fecretar^'  Winwood  to  him  for  the  feal,  with  this  meflage, 
that  himfelf  would  be  the  under-keeper,  and  not  difpofe  of  it, 
while  his  lordfhip  lived  to  bear  the  name  of  chancellor.  His 
pofterity  now  enjoy  a  large  eftate,  with  the  title  of  duke  of 
Bridgwater.  Wood  fays,  "  he  v/as  a  moft  grave  and  prudent 
"  man,  a  good  lawyer,  juft  and  honeft ;  of  fo  quick  an  ap- 
*'  prehenfion  alfo  and  profound  judgment,  that  none  of  the 
Ibid.  tc  bench  in  his  time  went  beyond   him.'*     There  was  pub- 

lifhed  of  his,  in  the  year  1609,  "  A  fpeech  made  in  the  Ex- 
*'  chequer-chamber  touching  the  Poitnati :"  and  in  the  year 
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1651,  "  Certain  obfervations  concerning  the  office  of  lord- 
*'  chancellor.  He  left  alfo  four  manufcripts  "  of  choice 
"  colledlions,  fays  Wood,  and  fit  to  be  printed,  concerning, 
*'  I.  The  prerogative  royal.  2.  The  privileges  of  parliament. 
*'  3.  Proceedings  in  Chancery  j  and,  4.  The  power  of  the 
''  Star-chamber." 

E  G  I  N  H  A  R  T,  fecretary  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Great,  was  a  German  ;  and  is  the  moft  ancient  hiftorian  of 
that  nation.  He  wrote  very  well  for  a  man  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury ;  which  has  made  fome  critics  think,  that  the  perfon,  ^fve,  Hift. 
whofirftpublifhed  this  author,  polifhed  his  ftyle  a  little;  but  ^'^^''- *' "' 
this  conje<9:ure  is  overthrown  by  the  ancient  manufcripts.  He 
was  extremely  dear  to  the  emperor  Charles  ;  and  in  the  year 
3o6,  was  fent  by  him  upon  an  embafly  to  Rome,  to  have  his 
will  figned  by  pope  Leo  III.  In  the  year  814,  Charles  died  ; 
2nd  Eginhart,  weary  of  a  court  life,  retired,  and  became  fuc- 
ceilively  governor  of  feveral  abbeys.  Imma,  his  wife,  and  he 
parted  by  mutual  confent,  upon  his  afTuming  the  ecclefiaftical 
character,  but  ftill  retained  the  warmeft  afFe6lion  for  each 
other  ;  and  when  Imma  died,  as  fhe  did  in  the  year  836, 
Eginhart  was  pierced  with  the  utmoft  grief.  Though  he  re- 
tired from  court  upon  the  death  of  Charles,  yet  he  did  not  de- 
cline the  tuition  of  Lotharius,  the  fon  of  Lewis,  who  fuc- 
ceeded  Charles,  v/hich  was  .committed  to  him  in  the  year  817. 
When  be  died  is  not  mentioned^.  He  wrote  "  The  life  of 
^*  Charles ;  Annals  of  the  a6ts  of  king  Pipin,  Charles  the 
"  Great,  and  Lewis,  from  the  year  741  to  829  ;"  and  other 
works,  ecclefiaftical  as  well  as  hiftorical.     The  beft  edition  of  am 

Eginhart's  Life  of  Charles,  for  it  has  been  printed  feveral 
times,  was  pubiiflied  at  Utrecht  in  the  year  171 1,  with  an 
account  of  him  prefixed  by  the  editor. 

We  mufl  not  omit  the  moft  memorable  circumftance  of  his 
Jife  ;  which,  although  it  has  indeed  been  thought  fabulous  by 
fome,  yet  appeared  to  others  to  ftand  upon  very  good  evidence, 
sijd  to  have  nothing  in  it  unworthy  of  belief.  It  j-elates  to  his 
wife  Imma,  and  to  his  manner  of  obtaining  her  ;  atft  is  re- 
corded in  the  Chronicon  Lauriftiamenfe,  pubhfhed  by  Freher 
among  the  Rei  Germanicre  Scriptores,  and  afcribed  by  fome, 
though  in  all  probability  falfely,  to  Eginhart  himfelf.  Imma, 
it  muft  be  known,  w^as  Charles  the  Great's  daughter  ; 
to  whofe  efteem  and  favour  Eginhart  recommended  himfelf  fo 
<;fFe6lually,  that  he  became  at  length  moft  dearly  beloved  by 
her.     Their  love  increafed  daily  ;  but  they  dreaded  the  con- 
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iequences,  for  which  reafon  they  durft  not  engage  in  too  great 
tamiliarities.  At  length  Eginhart,  no  longer  able  to  keep  un- 
der the  violence  of  his  paSion,  refolved  upon  a  bold  adion. 
One  night  he  crept  into  the  apartment  of  the  princefs,  knocked 
foftly  at  her  door,  and  was  admitted  into  her  chamber,  as  a 
man  who  had  fomething  to  fay  to  her  by  the  emperor's  or- 
der :  but  his  topic  was  love,  and  he  obtained,  in  (hort,  what- 
ever he  could  vvi{h.  He  defigned  to  retire  back  before  the 
break  of  day  ;  but  perceived,  that  whilft  he  had  been  enjoy- 
ing himfelf  with  Imma,  it  had  fnowed  very  much.  Fearing 
therefore,  left  the  print  of  his  feet  fhould  betray  him,  he  ap- 
plied to  the  princefs ;  who,  after  much  confultation,  of- 
fered at  length  to  take  her  lover  upon  her  fhoulders,  and  to 
carry  him  to  the  other  fide  of  the  fnow.  The  emperor  had 
paiTcd  that  whole  night  without  fleeping ;  and  the  chronicle 
/ays,  it  was  fuppofed  that  this  want  of  fleep  happened  by  a  par- 
ticular direcftion  of  providence.  He  rofe  very  early,  and  look- 
ing out  of  the  window,  he  faw  his  daughter,  who  could  hard- 
ly walk  under  her  burden,  and  who,  after  fhe  had  fet  it  down, 
made  all  the  hafte  fhe  could  back  again.  Moved  with  grief 
and  admiration,  he  dillembled  for  the  prefent ;  but  afterwards, 
calling  a  council,  he  refolved,  after  fome  deliberation,  to 
marrythe  lovers  together,  and  to  fettle  upon  them  a  fine  eftate 
in  land.  He  did  fo  5  and  therefore  a6led  very  unlike  the  em- 
peror Auguftus,  who  is  thought  to  have  banifhed  Ovid,  be- 
caufe  he  believed  him  to  be  too  much  favoured  by  his  grand- 
daughter Julia. 

^  EGNATIUS    (John  Baptist)    an    eminent   and 

learned  man,  was  born  at  Venice,  of  creditable  but  poor  pa- 
rents, in  the  year  1473.  He  was  a  difciple  of  the  famous 
Angelus  Politian,  wh;)  contributed  fo  much  to  the  revival  of 
polite  literature  in  Italy  ;  and,  after  he  was  grov/n  up,  taught 
it  himfelf  v/ith  great  reputation  at  Venice.  He  was  fo  fer- 
viceable  to  the  youth,  that,  when  in  his  old  age  he  defired  to 
be  difcharge(4jfrom  his  fun6tions,  he  did  not  obtain  it,  becaufe 
of  the  detriment  which  it  would  be  to  the  ftudents.  At  length 
he  did  obtain  it ;  when  the  commonwealth  of  Venice  conferred 
on  him  this  glorious  teftimony  of  the  fenfe  they  had  of  his 
o;reat  learning  and  virtue,  that  though  he  was  difcharged  from 
nis  employment,  and  did  not  teach  and  read  ledfures  any 
longer,  ye,t  t;he  fame  yearly  flipend  which  he  had  always  en- 
joyed, .ihould  be  continued  to  him  ;  and  by  a  decree  of  the 
CQuncirof  ten,  it  was  ordered,  that  his  eftate  ihould  be  free 
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from  all  kinds  of  taxes.     The  works  he  publifhed,   which 
were  numerous,  give  but  an  imperfed:  notion  of  his  merit :  BayIe'sDl«ft. 
for,  as  odd  as  it  may  feem,  the  reverfe  ufually  happening  a-  Art.EoKA- 
mong  fcholars,   he   fpoke  much  better  than  he  wrote,  and  q^    ^'  "   *• 
fhewed  his  excellent  memory  and   extenfive  learning  much 
more  in  his  lectures   and  converfations,  than  in  his  books. 
Sebaflianus  Conrad  us,  who  v/as  one  of  his  fcholars,  relates 
this  of  him,  in  the  beginning  of  his  book  In  quaeftura  ;  and 
adds  the  following  curious  particular  to  confirm  it  :   Egnatius 
delivering  once  an  oration,  which  he  had  learnt  by  heart,  was 
juft  going  to  finifh,  when  he  faw  the  pope's  nuncio  coming 
in.     He  began  his   difcourfe  again,    and  repeated  in  other 
words  what  he  had  already  faid,  but  with  much  greater  elo- 
quence  than  he   had  done  the  firft  time  ;    upon  which  his 
friends  advifed  him  not  to  write  his  orations  for  the  future. 
The  fame  Sebaftian  Conradus,  in  the  place  referred  to  above, 
tells  us,  that  "  what  has  been  faid  of  Lucullus,  may  be  faid 
*'  of  Egnatius.   This  great  man  had  almoft  a  divine  memory : 
*'  whatever  he  had  read   or  heard  he  could  relate  by  heart, 
''  and  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  to  thofe  who  defired  to 
"  know  it  from  him.     And  as  he   applied  himfelf  to  know 
"  every  thing  with  the  utmoft  diligence,  fo,  whatever  quef- 
"  tion  came  to  be  propofed,  he  could,  like  Gorgias,  treat  of 
*'  it  at  length,  and  ufed  to  do  it :  for  he  difcourfed  upon  the 
"  civil  law  prudently,  upon  geography,  aftronomy,  and  the 
*'  the  manners  of  different  nations  learnedly,  upon  poetry  di- 
*'  vinely,  upon  philofophy  wifely,  and  upon  religion  pioufly. 
''  If  any  perlbn  defired  him  to  difcourfe  of  things  relating  to 
*'  any  of  thefe  branches  of  literature,  or  to  hiftory  and  rheto- 
"  ric,  he  did  it  willingly,  and  kindly,  and  eloquently,  and 
<^' arid  fully.     So  that,  befides  the  young  fludents,  of  whom 
"  there  was  always  a  great  number  at  Egnatius's  houfe,  feve- 
*'  ral  of  the  mofl  noble  and  eminent  fenators  ufed  to  go  to 
"  him  almofl  every  day,  to  confer  with  him  upon  the  moft 
'^  weighty  affairs  J  for  which  reafoii  his  houfe  might  truly  be 
"  filled  the  oracle  of  the  commonwealth."     Egnftius  was  as  I^^"*^""^ 
commendable  for  his  virtue  as  for  his  learning  ;  and  his  good  ^' 
morals  were  an  honour  to  the  ecclefiaflical  function,  to  which 
he  had  devoted  himfelf;  though  a  letter  was  publifhed.  after 
his  death,  which  charged  him,  but  injurioufly,  as  it  is  afferted^ 
with  want  ol  religion.     He  died  at  Venice  upon   the  4th 
of  July  1553  5  and  left  his  eflate  and  fine  library  to  three  illu- 
flnous  families.     <«  By  his  lafl  will,  fays  Thuanus,  he  made 
'  *  three  patrician  families  his  heirs,  namely,  thofe  of  Molino, 
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*<  Lauredano,  and  Bragadeno.  The  chief  of  his  eftate  con^ 
.  *'  fifted  in  a  large  library,  which  was  well  furnifhed  with  me- 
Hift.  1.  xii.  "  dais  of  gold,  filver,  and  brafs,  and  with  other  antiques." 
From  this  we  may  conclude  with  probability,  that  he  never 
was  married ;  but  with  certainty,  as  we  Ihould  think,  that  he 
left  no  children. 

E  L  E  U  T  H  E  R I U  S,    1 5th  bifhop  of  Rome,   a  Greek, 

as  feme  fay,  and  born  at  Nicopolis,  fucceeded  Soter  in  th? 
year  177.  He  was  fcarcely  fettled  in  his  fee,  when  the  con- 
feflbrs  and  other  Chriftians  in  Gaul  wrote  to  him  upon  the 
new  prophecies  of  Montanus  and  his  followers.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  condemned  them ;  and  Tertullian  aiTures  us, 
that  a  bifhop  of  Rome  had  given  his  letters  of  communion  to 
thefe  pretended  prophets,  which  however  he  afterwards  revo- 
ked upon  Praxeas's  remonflrating,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
cuftoms  and  pradtices  of  his  predeceflbrs.  Lucius,  king  of  th^ 
Britons,  is  faid  to  have  fent  to  Eleutherius  to  requeft  of  him, 
that  he  might  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  Chriftians; 
who  thereupon  fent  Fugatius  and  Damianus  to  baptize  hiin 
^nd  his  people.  But  this  is  generally  treated  as  a  fable.  In 
his  time  Chriftianity  greatly  increased,  efpecially  at  Rome ; 
where  many  of  the  Roman  nobility,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, were  baptized.  He  vvas  bifhop  upwards  of  i^  years, 
^nd  died  in  19:^, 

ELICHMAN  (John)  a  natlvcofSilefia,  pra£l:ifed  phy- 
fic  at  Leyd«n,  and  was  remarkable  for  underflanding  fixteen 
Bayle^sDift.  languages.  He  was  fo  well  fkillcd  in  the  Perfian,  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  Salmafius,  Europe  has  never  produced  a  man 
Salmaf.  who  equalled  him  in  that  point,  and  perhaps  never  will.  He 
Pfaefar.  in  was  of  Opinion,  that  the  German  and  the  Perfian  languages 
-abka"^  tf  *  ^^^^  derived  from  the  fame  original ;  and  he  gave  feveral  rea- 
fcetis.  fons  for  it,     He  wTote  a  letter  in  Arabic,  de  ufu  linguae  Ara- 

■1^;^.  bicae   in  medicina,    which  was   printed  at  Jena  in  the  year 

1636.  I^is  ^JifTertation  de  termino  vitae  fecundum  menteni 
Orientalium  appeared  in  the  year  1639;  and  would  have  been 
much  larger  than  it  is,  if  he  had  not  died  while  he  was  wri- 
ting it.  His  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Table  of  Cebes  was 
printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1640,  together  with  the  Arabic 
verfion,  and  the  Greek,  under  the  care  pf  Sali5)afius,  who  pre- 
ijxf  d  thereto  a  very  ample  preface. 
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ELIZABETH,  queen  of  England,  and,  which  intitles 
her  to  a  place  in  this  work,  a  moft  extraordinary  perfon,  was  . 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VIII,  hy  his  fecond  wife  Anne  Bo- 
ley  n,  and  born  on  the  7th  of  September  1533.  Upon  that 
king's  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  in  15355  ^^^  was  illegi- 
timated, together  with  her  fifter-in-law  Mary  ;  and  the  fuc- 
cefTion  to  the  crown  eftablifhed  on  the  king's  ifliie  by  this  third 
wife.  Her  mother,  at  her  death,  had  earneftly  recommended 
her  to  the  care  of  dr.  Parker,  a  great  reformer,  and  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury ;  who  had  the  management  of  her 
education,  and  inftru6ted  her  well  in  the  principles  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  She  fpent  her  younger  days  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  private  perfon,  obferving  an  exa£t  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  continued  unmolefted  :  but,  when  her  fifter 
Mary  afcended  the  throne,  fhc  was  imprifoned  upon  a  fufpi^ 
cion  of  being  concerned  in  the  promotion  of  Jane  Gray  ;  and, 
on  the  nth  of  March  1554,  committed  to  the  Tower.  She 
was  near  lofing  her  life ;  for  bifiiop  Gardiner  was  intlrely 
fixed  againft  her,  fuppofing  the  re-eftablifhment  of  Popery  but 
half  done,  while  that  princefs  lived.  But  Philip  of  Spain  in- 
terceded for  her,  and  preferved  her ;  and,  when  he  perceived 
that  he  was  likely  to  have  no  ifTue  by  queen  Mary,  he  had 
certainly  very  good  reafons  for  fo  doing.  For  he  confidered, 
tllat  the  queen  of  Scotland,  foon  after  married  to  the  dauphin, 
v/as  next  in  fucceflion  to  Elizabeth  ;  fo  that,  if  fhe  were  re- 
moved, the  crown  of  England  might  become  an  acceflion  to 
that  of  France.  Now  Pliilip  was  not  fuch  a  bigot  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  though  his  wife  was,  but  that  his  hatred 
againft  France  was  much  greater  than  his  zeal  for  it;  and  to 
this  fingle  caufe  it  was,  that  the  princefs  Elizabeth  efcaped 
with  her  life,  who  neverthelefs  underwent  great  fufFerings  and 
much  ill  ufage,  and  palled  the  greateftpart  of  this  reign  under 
the  continual  apprehenfions  of  lofing  it. 

This  princefs  began  to  reign  in  the  year  1558.  She  was 
then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  highly  accompliftied  both 
as  to  her  body  and  mind.  Her  perfon  was  graceful,  jjiei'  mien 
noble,  her  fliape  fine,  and  her  ftature  and  gait  both  agreeable 
and  majeflic.  Her  face  had  not  all  the  regularities  of  a  perfeft 
beauty  ;  yet  her  complexion  was  fair,  her  eyes  lively  and 
fparkling,  and  her  whole  countenance  had  fomething  in  it  Co 
bright  and  dazzling,  as  fcarcely  fuftered  fmaller  imperfections 
to  be  feen.  Her  mind  was  heroical  and  magnanimous,  her 
underftanding  pregnant  and  penetrating,  enlarged  and  polifhed 
hy  all  the  advantages  of  a  moft  refined  education.     She  wrote 
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letters  in  Englllh  and  Italian,  when  fhe  was  not  full  fourteen  years 
*    of  age ;  and,  before  fhe  was  feventeen,  fhe  became  perfect  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,    French,   Italian,    and  not  unacquainted 
with  the  reft  of  the  European  tongues.     She  proceeded  farther 
than  to  the  knowledge  of  mere  languages  ;  fhe  cultivated  phi- 
lofophy,  rhetoric,  hiftory,    divinity,    poetry,    mufic,    and,  in 
fhort,  every  thing  which  could  improve  and  adorn  the  mind. 
Thus  accomplifhed,  fhe  afcended  the  throne ;  where  (he  was 
no  fooner  fixed,  than  fhe  began  to  projecSt  fchemes  about  re- 
floring  the  Proteflant  religion.     Intereft  as  well  as  principle 
induced  her  to  think  of  this.     The  pope  treated  her  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  obliged  her  to  turn  her  eyes  upon  the  Proteflant 
party  :  fhe  perceived  very  clearly,  that,  if  fhe  fhould  avow  Po- 
pery, file  muft  confefs,  that  fhe  owed  the  crown  to  a  down- 
right ufurpation  :  fhe  would  be  forced  to  own,  that  her  father's 
divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon  was  void,  and  confequently 
that  Anne  Boleyn  could  be  no  other  than  Henry  the  Vlllth's 
concubine ;  and  this  would  be  fufHcient  to  difannul  her  preten-* 
fions  to  the  crov/n.     She  was  therefore  obliged  to  oppofe  Po- 
pery, in  order  to  alfert,  that  the  pope  did  wrongfully  condemn 
Anne  Boleyn's  marriage.     In  the  mean  time,  many  writers 
have  been  of  opinion,  and  Bayle  amongft  them,  that  fhe  was 
not  fuch  a  bigot  to  Proteftantifm,  but  that  fhe  would  have 
continued  Popery,  which  was  then  the  eilabliflied  religion  of 
the  Country,  if  it  had  equally  contributed  to  eflablifh  her  upon 
the  throne.     "  It  is  unqueflionable,  fays  he,  that  if  all  things 
''  had  been  equal  on  both  fides,  flie  would  have  preferred  the 
*'  Reformed  religion  before  the  Roman-catholic  j  for  fhe  had 
*'  been  brought  up  ia  the  former.     But  I  alfo  think,  that 
*«  though  fhe  overthrew  the  eftablifhed  religion,  in  order  to 
"  avoid  the  dangers,  which  fhe  faw  v/outd  arife  from  the  con- 
"  tinuance  of  it,  yet  fhe  would  have  followed  it,  if  fhe  had 
pia.  Eliza- ««  found  her  account  in  it." 

betb,not.F.  n^^^^  queen,  while  fhe  was  princefs,  had  a  private  propofal 
of  marriage  made  her  by  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  but  fhe  declared, 
<'  fhe  c^ula  not  change  her  condition,"  though  it  was  indeed 
then  very  bad.  Upon  her  becoming  queen,  Philip  of  Spain, 
her  fifter's  hufband,  made  an  offer  of  himfelf  to  her,  and  pro- 
mi  fed  to  get  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  remove  all  ob- 
■flacles  of  relationfhip,  &c.  but  fhe  declined  this  propofal.  In 
the  firft  parliament  of  her  reign,  the  houfe  of  commons  ad- 
drefled  her,  and  reprefented  to  her,  how  neceflary  it  was  for 
the  happinefs  of  the  nation,  that  fhe  fhould  think  of  marrying :' 
to  whom' the  replied,  that,  by  the  ceremony  of  her  inaugura- 

tion. 
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lion,  (he  was  married  to  her  people,  and  her  rLibje6ts  were  to 
her  inikad  of  children  ;  that  they  would  not  want  a  fucceHbr,  • 
when  the  died ;  and  that,  for  her  part,  fhe  {hould  be  very 
well  contented  to  have  her  tomb-ftone  tell  pofterity,  "  Here 
*'  lies  a  queen  who  reigned  fo  long,  and  lived  and  died  a  vir- 
"  gin."     Several  matches  were  propofed  afterwards,  and  fe- 
veral  great  perfonages  were  defirous  of  uniting  themfelves  to 
this  illuftrious  princefs  j  but  fhe  rejeded  them  all,  and  main- 
tained her  celibacy  to  the  laft.     The  duke  of  Anjou  feems  to 
bid  the  faireft  to  have  obtained  her ;  for,  coming  into  Eng- 
land in  the  year  158 1,  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable 
pomp  and  afFe6^ion  :  ^'  infomuch,  fays  Eachard,  that  in  No- 
"  vember,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  celebrated  her  coronation-day, 
*'  fhe  v*'as  fo  far  carried  by  the  force  of  modeft  love,  that,  in 
'•  the  midft  of  amorous  converfation,  {lie  drew  her  ring  from 
*'  her  finger,  and  put  it  upon  his,  upon  certain  conditions  be- 
*'  tween  themfelves.     All  that  were  near  unanimoufly  con- 
"  eluded  the  marriage  in  efFe6f  compleated,  which  varioufly 
"  afFe6fed  the  minds  of  the  courtiers  :  fome  were  tranfported 
"  with  joy,  fome  feized  Vvith  admiration,  and  fome  deje6i:ed 
"  with  grief.  Leicefter,  Hatton,  and  Walfmgham,  violently 
''^  exclaimed,   as  if  the  queen,  the  kingdom,  and  'religion, 
"  were  all  at  once  ruined.     The  ladies  and  maids  of  honour, 
"  mofl  intimate  with  her  majefty,  were  filled  with  fighs,  and 
"  covered  with  tears  ;  and  they  fo  terrified  and  difcouraged 
"  her,  that  fhe  could  enjoy  no  reft  that  night.     The   next 
"  day  fhe  fent  for  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  caufing  all  com- 
*'  pany  to  depart,  (he  held  a  long  difcourfe  with  him  in  pri- 
^'  vate.     At  length   he  withdrew  himfelf  into  his  chamber, 
*'  where,  in  a  rage,  throwing  the  ring  from  him,  and  taking 
*'  it  again,  he,    with  fome  fcvere  feoffs,  exclaimed  againfl 
"  the  levity  of  women,  and  the  inconftancy  of  iflanders."       Hift.  of 
Nothing  has  puzzled  the  writers  of  fecret  hiftory  more,  than  England,- 
to  account  with  any  certainty,  for  queen  Elizabeth's  invincible  g°^*  ^'  ^ 
averfion  to  the  matrimonial  ftate.     She  was  young,    when      '  * 
overtures  of  this  kind  were  firft  made  to  her;  htd  a#good  per- 
fon  ;  took  pains  to  fet  it  off  to  the  beft  advantage ;  aryi,  as 
all  allow,  was  fond  of  being  admired;  nay,  fo  fond,  that  (he 
was  abfolutely  jealous  of  the  perfon,  as  well  as  of  the  power, 
of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  for  fear  fl:;e  fiiould  be  thought  a  finer  Melvil's 
woman  than  herfelf.     Add  to  this,  that  Ihe  was  no  prude  ;  memoirs, 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  remarkable  coldnefs  of  confti  -  gg^fthe  gr- 
tution  ;  on  the  contrary,  was  gay,  had  always  fome  favourite  ticics  Deve- 
or  other,  fuch  as  Leicefter,  Efiex,  ^c.  whom  flie  chofe  out  ol  '^ux  and 

^'^^  lord  Robert, 
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the  bravefi,  the  moft  perfonable,  the  moft  accompliflied  lords 
.  of  her  kingdom.  Sir  James  Melvil  relates,  that,  at  the  cere- 
mony of  making  lord  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter  and  ba- 
ron of  Denbigh,  which  was  done  at  Wcftminfter  with  great 
lulemnity,  '^  the  queen  herfelf  aflifted  at  the  ceremonial,  he 
*'  kneeling  before  her  with  great  gravity.  But,  fays  he,  fhe 
"  could  not  refrain  from  putting  her  hand   in  his  neck,  fmi- 

Merroirs      *^  ^^^g^X  tickling  him,  the  French  ambaflador  and  I  Handing 

j>.  46. '  *  "  by."  Melvil,  who  was  fent  to  the  court  of  Elizabeth  by 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  gives  us  alfo,  in  the  fame  page,  ano- 
ther proof  of  this  princefs's  affection  towards  the  earl  of 
Leiceiler :  for,  upon  his  having  occafion  to  mention  "  my 
*'  lord  of  Bedford  and  my  lord  Robert  Dudley,  fhe  obferved, 
*'  fays  he,  that  I  made  but  fmall  account  of  my  lord  Robert, 
*'  feeing  that  1  named  the  earl  of  Bedford  before  him ;  but 
^^  faid,  that,  e're  long,  flic  would  make  him  a  far  greater  ear), 
'*  and  that  1  fhould  {ee  it  done  before  my  return  home.  For 
''  {he  efteemed  him  as  her  brother  and  beft  friend,  whom  fhe 
"  herfelf  would  have  married,  had  flie  ever  minded  to  have 
*'  taken  a  hufband.  But,  being  determined  to  end  her  life  in 
*'  virginity,  fhe  wifhed,  &c."  In  (hort,  queen  Elizabeth 
feemed  to  indulge  a  fpirit  of  gallantry  and  amour  with  the 
male  fex  fo  far,  that  her  chaftity,  which  is  always  decried  by 
the  Popifli  writers,  is  treated,  by  one  of  the  Reformed  religion, 
as  a  very  problematical  and  difputable  thing.  The  author  here 
meant  is  the  hiirorian  Gregorio  Leti,  whofe  woxds  are  as  fol- 
low :  '^  I  do  not  know  whether  (he  was  fo  chafte  as  is  report 
*'  ted  ;  for,  after  all,  Ihe  was  a  queen,  fhe  v/as  beautiful, 
«'  young,  full  of  wit,  delighted  in  magnificent  drefs,  loved 
^'  entertainments,  balls^  pleafures,  and  to  have  the  befl:  flia- 
*'  ped  men  in  her  kingdom  for  her  favourites.     This  is  all  I 

Hifl-,  rriit.  *'  can  fay  of  her  to  the  reader." 

topj.  ii.  It  is   our  tirm  perfuafion  however,  that  queen  Elizabeth, 

notwithftandina:  the  liberties  fhe  might  allow  herfelf  of  this 
kind,  did  not  adually  oftend  in  point  of  chaftity  :  and  that  we 
may  givf.th*Englifii  reader  what  light  we  can  into  an  affair, 
about  which  his  ov/n  hiflorians  have  thought  fit  to  be  filent, 
we  will  lay  before  him  what  foreigners  have  faid  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  the  duke  of  Alencon,  Mezeray  fays,  "  the 
«'  afeiir  went  fo  far,  that  the  queen- gave  him  a  ring  as  a 
"  pledge  of  her  word  :  but  the  intrigues  of  thofe  who  were 
''  againft  this  match,  and  her  women,  who  knew  the  danger 
«'  fhe  would  be  in,  if  fhe  had  any  children,  made  fuch  an 
"  outcry  about  it,  and  importuned  their  miftrefs  with  fo  many 

"  clamours  J 
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^*  clamours,  that  fhe  afked  him  the  ring  again."     TKe  abbot  Abrcge 

Siri  relates,  that  "  fhe  commanded  her  officers  not  to  Aiffer  Cfironol. 

*'  any  perfon  to  touch  her  body,  nor  to  fee  it  naked  after  her  J,°^  T*  """ 

''  death,  for  reafons  which  they,  who  know  the  hiftory  ofitgi/^**^ 

*«  this  princefs,  will  eafily  guefs."     Another  author  has  writ-  journal  dcs 

ten  in  the  following  manner:  "  I  do  not  know,  whether  all  Savans  for 

"  that  has  been  faid  or  written  concerning  queen  Elizabeth's  ^'^p'  ^' 

"  amours  and  lovers  is  well  grounded :  but  it  is  certain,  that  ^gj.'  ^* 

"  fhe  had  no  vulva,  and  that  the  fame  reafon  which  prevented 

"  her  from  marrying,  ought  alfo  to  have  prevented  her  from 

*'  loving  the  am.orous  fport.     She  might  love  indeed,  and  was 

"  really  paffionately  in  love  with  the  earl  of  Efiex  ;  but,  con- 

"  fidering  the  conflitution  of  her  body,  (he  could  not  be  car- 

"  nally  known  by  a  man  without  fuffering  the   moft  vio- 

"  lent  pains,  nor  become  pregnant  without  an  unavoidable 

"  danger  of  lofing  her  life  in  labour.     She  was  fo  fenfible  of 

*'  it,  that  being  one  day  defired   with  the  mofl  importunate 

"  intreaties  to  marry  the  duke  of  Aiencon,  who  courted  her 

"  very  earncftly,  fhe  anfwered,    that  flie  did  not  think  her 

"  fubjeds  loved  her  fo  little,  as  to  wifh  her  buried  before  her 

"  time."     If  thefe  gentlemen  were  rightly  informed,  we  fee  Lett.  d'Of- 

the  abfolute  neceffity  the  queen  was  under  of  pofitively  refufmg  ^"'^'  ^°"^' "» 

to  engage  in  matrimony,  though  poffibly  fhe  might  not  have,  ^'  ^^^' 

as  there  is  the  greateft  reafon  to  think  fhe  had  not,  any  natural 

averfion  to  a  hufband.    We  fee  too  the  reafonablenefs  of  fpeak- 

ing  with  more  moderation  of  this  queen's  challity,  than  hifto- 

rians  have  been  wont  to  do ;  fmce,  from  hence,  it  is  plain, 

that  fhe  could  not  be  guilty  of  the  act,  while  it  is  as  plain, 

that  fhe  readily  indulged  herfelf  in  all  but  that. 

It  cannot  be  expelled,  that  we  fhould  recount  all  the  glo- 
rious actions  of  this  princefs's  reign,  fmce  it  is  not  our  purpofc 
to  write  hiftories  of  nations,  but  memoirs  of  particular  perfons ; 
and  therefore  we  fhall  regard  her  rather  as  a  woman,  than  a 
queen.  It  is  certain,  that  never  woman  reigned  with  more 
glory  than  fhe  did  :  nay,  that  there  have  been  but  few  great 
kings,  whofe  reigns  can  be  compared  with  her's.  Ms  the  moft 
beautiful  period  in  the  Englifh  hiftory  ;  and  it  was  the  narfery 
of  fome  of  the  ableft  flatefmen  and  warriors  that  ever  England 
produced.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  a  particular  efteem  for  her, 
and  placed  her  among  the  three  perfons,  who  alone,  in  his 
opinion,  deferved  to  reign :  the  other  two  were  himfelf  and 
Henry  IV.  of  France.  "  Your  queen,  faid  he  once  to  aa 
*'  Englifhman,  is  born  fortunate  :  fhe  governs  her  kingdom 
*'  with  ffreat  happinefs :  (he  wants  only  to  be  married  to  me, 

«  to 
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Leti  hifl:.  cc  to  give  the  world  a  fecond  Alexander."  Grcgorio  Leti^ 
p  "^ j^* '• '"' who  has  recorded  this  anecdote,  informs  us  alfo,  that  this 
pope  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Elizabeth  :  of  which 
he  has  given  feveral  inftances,  in  his  life  of  Sixtus,  and  this 
among  the  relt.  Several  of  the  Englifh  Papifts,  of  whom 
Anthony  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  Dethick  in  Derbyfhire, 
was  the  chief,  engaged,  as  they  were  always  doing  in  fome 
fhape  or  other,  in  a  confpiracy  againft  the  queen.  Their  pur- 
pofe  was  to  afiaffinate  her,  and  immediately  to  fhout  out^ 
''  Long  live  our  queen,  Mary  of  Scotland ":  who  was  to 
have  been  taken  out  of  her  prifon,  and  fet  upon  the  throne. 
Babington  and  three  others  applied  for  an  abfolution  from  the 
pope  in  articulo  mortis,  in  cafe  they  did  not  fucceed  in  their 
undertaking ;  which  the  pope  granted,  and,  as  was  reported, 
fent  an  immediate  account  of  it  to  the  queen,  with  advice  to 
Life  of  Six-  j.^|.g  proper  care  of  herfelf. 

yii'  This  confpiracy  of  Babington's  was  the  introdu£lory  (cent 

to  an  adlion,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  the  greatefl:  ble- 
mifh  upon  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  that  was,  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  the  year  1586.  This  unfor- 
tunate lady,  born  in  the  year  1541,  and  the  only  remaining 
child  of  James  the  Vth  of  Scotland,  having  been  expelled  by 
her  fubje61:s,  and  deprived  not  only  of  her  royal  authority,  but 
alfo  of  her  liberty  and  eftate,  came  poor  and  defolate  into  En- 
gland, trufting  to  queen  Elizabeth's  promifes  of  prote6lion  and 
kindnefs.  The  queen  received  her  very  well,  and  ordered  at 
lirft  that  fhe  fhould  be  treated  like  a  queen  :  but  afterwards  fhe 
kept  her  a  clofe  prifoner,  and,  under  pretence  that  Mary  had 
confpired  againfl:  her  life,  flie  had  her  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed  ;  "  by  which  adliion,  fays  one  of  her  panegyrifts,  fhe 
"  tainted  her  reign  with  the  innocent  blood  of  a  princefs, 
"  whom  fhe  had  received  into  her  dominions,  and  to  whom 
Bohun,  Ca-  «  {he  had  given  fanfluary."  And  what  aggravates  Elizabeth's 
reiteEifza-^  guilt,  is  the  extreme  diifimulation  fhe  ufed  m  the  management 
both,  p.404.  of  this  affair.  For  fhe  no  fooner  received  the  news  of  Mary's 
execution,!  thih  fhe  abandoned  herfelf  to  grief  and  melancholy, 
put  on  deep  mourning,  feverely  rebuked  her  council,  com- 
manded them  out  of  her  prefence,  and  ordered  her  fecretary 
Davifon,  who,  without  knowing  it,  was  made  her  agent  and 
inffrument  in  this  afFair,  to  be  tried  in  the  Star-chamber.  It 
^  .  has  been  faid  upon  this  occafion,  that  the  queen  of  Scots  kept 
the  queen  of  England  in  continual  fear  of  lofmg  her  crown, 
and  that,  if  the  queen  of  Scots  was  to  be  deftroyed,  it  was 
necefiary  to  do  it  with  as  little  odium  to  the  queen  of  England 

as 
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as  poiTible:  this  has  been  urged  in  defence,  as  well  of  the 
3(51  itfelf,  as  of  the  diflimulation  v/hich  fhe  fhewed  afterwards  ; 
particularly  a[;ainft  Davifon,  whom,  though  an  able  and  honefl: 
fervaiit,  fhe  difgraced  and  ruined  far  having  caufed  the  exe- 
cution of  Mary,  as  it  were,  without  her  knowledge  and  con- 
trary to  her  intentions.  But  if  this  apology  be  admitted,  it 
feems  to  follow,  that,  in  order  to  be  a  good  queen,  Elizabeth 
mult  have  been  but  an  indifFerent  woman  :  and  perhaps  It  is 
doing  no  preat  injuftice  to  her  charadler,  to  fay,  that  fiie 
was  ib. 

Elizabeth's  reign  continued  forty-four  years,  four  months 
and  fix  days  :  and  though  it  abounded  in  great  a6i:ions,  which 
carried  the  Britifh  name  to  the  higheil:  pitch  of  glory,  and  waS' 
covered  with  innumerable  bleflings,  yet  it  ended  in  a    moft  ^ 

difmal  melancholy.  She  died  upon  the  24th  of  Alarch  1603,  See  Art. 
in  the  70th  year  of  her  age.  We  have  enumerated  circum-  Revereux, 
ii-ances  enough  of  her  life,  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  wo-  °  "'* 
man  -,  (o  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  draw  out  her  chara6ter  in 
form.  We  will  conclude  our  account  with  a  paragraph  from 
the  late  lord  Bollngbroke,  who,  in  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king, 
has  written  of  her  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Our  Elizabeth 
''  was  queen  in  a  limited  monarchy,  and  reigned  over  a  peo- 
"  pie  at  all  times  more  eafily  led  than  driven ;  and  at  that 
"  time  capable  of  being  attached  to  their  prince  and  their 
"  country  by  a  more  generous  principle,  than  any  of  thofe 
''  which  prevail  in  our  days,  by  affection.  7"here  was  a 
''  ftrong  prerogative  then  in  being,  and  the  crown  was  in  pof- 
*'  feflion  of  greater  legal  power.  Popularity  was  however 
"  then,  as  it  is  now,  and  as  it  muft  be  always  in  mixed  go- 
*'  vernment,  the  fole  true  foundation  of  that  fufficient  autho- 
"  rity  and  influence,  which  other  conftltutions  give  the 
"  prince  gratis,  and  independently  of  the  people,  but  which  a 
'^  king  of  this  nation  muft  acquire.  The  wife  queen  faw  it ; 
''  and  fhe  faw  too,  how  much  popularity  depends  on  thofe 
*'  appearances  that  depend  on  the  decorum,  the  decency, 
*'  the  grace,  and  the  propriety  of  behaviour,  of  which  we  are 
''  fpeaking.  A  warm  concern  for  the  interefl  and  IRonour  of 
<'  the  nation,  a  tendernefs  for  her  people,  and  a  confidence 
*'  in  their  affections,  were  appearances  that  ran  through  her 
"  whole  public  condu6t,  and  gave  life  and  colour  to  it.  She 
"  did  great  things  :  and  fhe  knew  how  to  fet  them  off  ac- 
*'  cording  to  their  full  value,  by  her  manner  of  doing  them. 
*<  In  her  private  behaviour  fhe  fhewed  great  affability,  fhe 
*'  defcended  even  to  familiarity  ;  but  her  familiarity  was  fach, 
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**  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  her  weaknefs,  and  was  therefore 
*'  mofl  juftly  afcribed  to  her  goodnefs.  Though  a  woman, 
"  fhe  hid  all  that  was  womanifh  about  her :  and,  if  a  fevV 
"  equivocal  marks  of  coquetry  appeared  on  fome  occafions^ 
*'  they  paffed  Hke  flafhes  of  hohtning,  vanifhed  as  foon  as 
"  they  were  difcerned,  and  imprinted  no  blot  on  her  cha- 
''  racSter.  She  had  private  friendfhips,  fhe  had  favourites : 
*'  but  fhe  never  fufFered  her  friends  to  forget  fhe  was  their 
*'  queen  ;  and  when  her  favourites  did,  fhe  made  them  feel 
«'  that  fhe  was  fo." 

We  have  given  our  reader  to  underfland,  that  we  confider 
queen  Elizabeth,  rather  as  a  very  great,  than  as  a  very  good, 
woman:  neverthelefs,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  ca- 
lumny hath  call  its  venom  on  her  in  the  higheft  degree  ima- 
ginable. This  was  unavoidable,  confidering  the  fevere  laws 
fhe  was  obliged  to  put  in  execution  againfl  thePapifls.  Some 
were  capitally  punifhed  ;  and  a  great  many  underwent  the 
hardfhips  of  a  prifon,  or  the  inconveniencies  of  banifhment, 
Thefe  were  the  perfons  chiefly,  who  compofed  libels  againfl 
Elizabeth's  reputation  :  and  they  have  reprefented  her  as  a 
monfler  of  cruelty,  avarice,  and  lafcivioufnefs.  See,  not- 
withftanding,  what  a  glorious  chara6i:er  a  Jefuit  has  given  of 
her  in  a  book,  which  he  publifhed  in  the  very  city  of  Paris  : 
"  Elizabeth,  fays  he,  was  a  perfon,  whofe  name  immediately 
"  imprints  in  our  minds  fuch  a  noble  idea,  that  it  is  impoflible 
*'  well  to  exprefs  it  by  any  defcription  whatfoever.  Never 
<'  did  a  crowned  head  better  know  the  art  of  government, 
''  and  committed  fewer  errors  in  it,  during  a  long  reign. 
''  The  friends  of  Charles  the  Vth  could  reckon  his  faults: 
*'  Elizabeth's  enemies  have  been  reduced  narrowly  to  fearch 
"  after  her's  ;  and  they,  whofe  greateft  concern  it  was  to  caft 
"  an  odium  upon  her  conduft,  have  admired  her.  So  that  in 
"  her  was  fulfilled  this  fentence  of  the  Gofpel,  that  the 
"  children  of  this  world  are  often  wifer  in  their  views  and  de- 
**  figns,  than  the  children  of  light.  Elizabeth's  aim  was  to 
*^  reign, tto  govern,  to  be  miftrefs,  to  keep  her  people  in  fub- 
''  miffion,  neither  affedling  to  weaken  her  fubje£ls,  nor  to 
"  make  conquefts  in  foreign  countries  ;  but  yet  not  fufFering 
^'  any  perfon  to  encroach  in  the  leaft  upon  the  fovereign  power, 
'^  which  fhe  knew  perfedly  well  how  to  maintain,  bjth  by 
"  policy  and  by  force.  For  no  perfon  in  her  time  had  more 
^'  wit,  more  fl;ill,  more  judgment,  than  fhe  had.  She  was 
^^  not  ^  warlike  princefs  i  but  fhe  knew  fo  well  how  to  train 
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^^  up  warriors,  that  England  had  not  for  a  long  time  feen  a  ^^^'^  'I'O''- 
««  greater  number  of  them,  nor  more  experienced."  dTs^revoiu't!* 

d'Anglet. 

ELMACINUS  (George)  author  of  a  hiftory  oft. ".  p.459» 
the  Saracens,  or  rather  a  chronology  of  the  Mahometan  em-  ^^"^  '^5^5* 
pire,  was  born  in  Egypt,  towards  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  His  hiftory  comes  down  from  Mahomet  to  the  year 
of  the  Hegira5i2,  that  is,  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1118  :  in 
which  he  fets  down  year  by  year,  in  a  very  concife  manti^r, 
what  concerns  the  Saracen  empire ;  and  intermixes  therewith 
fome  paifages  of  the  eaftern  Chriftians,  keeping  principally  to 
Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Perfia.  His  qualities  and  merit 
muft  needs  have  been  very  taking  and  confpicuous,  fince^ 
though  he  profefTed  Chriftianity,  he  filled  a  poft  of  diftindion 
and  truft  near  the  perfons  of  the  Mahometan  princes.  Thofe, 
who  confider  the  meafures  he  ought  to  keep  in  that  poft,  will 
not  think  it  ftrange,  that  he  has  fpoken  honourably  of  the  ca- 
liphs, and  has  never  made  ufe  of  any  injurious  terms  with 
refpe6t  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  Some  however  would  be 
extremely  offended  at  him,  and  allow  him  to  be  but  an  in^ 
different  Chriftian,  when  he  fpeaks  honourably,  as  he  often 
does,  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet ;  they  would  ftill  lefs  ap- 
prove of  him,  when  he  calls  that  impoftor,  "  Mahomet  of 
*'  glorious  memory."  It  might  be  eafy  to  fufpedl,  from  fuch 
language  as  this,  that  Elmacinus  was  himfelf  a  Mahometan ; 
but  that  cannot  be.  For  he  has  not  only  omitted  to  prefix  to 
his  work  the  formal  declaration  of  being  a  MulTelman,  which 
the  Mahometan  writers  are  wont  to  make ;  he  has  not  only 
taken  great  care  to  infert  in  his  Annals  feveral  things,  relating 
to  the  Chriftians,  and  turning  to  their  praife,  which  a  Mufi^el- 
man  would  avoid  as  a  crime ;  but  he  has  giv^en  at  the  end  of 
his  work  a  fhort  account  of  his  family ;  which  fhews  incon- 
teftably,  that  he  was  a  Chriftian.  He  was  fon  to  Yafer  Al 
Amid,  who  was  fecretary  to  the  council  of  war  under  the  ful^ 
tans  of  Egypt,  of  the  family  of  the  Jobidre,  for  forty-five  years 
together;  and  in  the  year  1238,  in  which  hisJfatJj^r  died, 
fucceeded  him  in  his  place. 

His  hiftory  of  the  Saracens  has  been  tranflated  from  Aratic 
into  Latin  by  Erpenius,  and  printed  in  thofe  two  languages  at 
Leyden,  in  the  year  1625,  in  folio.  Erpenius  died  before  the 
publication  of  it,  and  Golius  took  care  of  it,  writing  alfo  a 
preface,  Elmacinus  began  his  work  at  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  and  Hottinger  had  in  manufcript  that  part,  which 
reaches  from  thence  to  the  flight  of  Mahomet.     The  tranfla- 
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tion  of  Erpenius  is  full  of  miftakes,  efpecially  as  to  geography 
.  and  proper  names  ;  on  which  account,  however,  he  deferves 
fome  excufe,  if  we  confider  the  diiEculty  of  reading  the  Arabic 
manufcripts  truly,  and  that  he  was  the  firft  who  made  any 
tolerable  progrefs  in  this  kind  of  learning.  The  French 
tranfiation  made  by  Peter  Vattier,  and  printed  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1657  in  quarto,  is  not  a  whit  better.  Note,  the  Arabic 
text  was  printed  apart  in  i2mo,  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
folio  edition  ;  and  was  dedicated  by  Erpenius's  widow  to 
dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchefter. 

ELSHEIMER  (Adam)  a  celebrated  painter,  born 
at  Frankfort  upon  the  Maine  in  the  year  1574,  was  a  taylor's 
fon,  and  at  firft  a  difciple  of  Philip  UfFenbach,  a  German : 
but  an  ardent  defire  of  improvement  carrying  him  to  Rome, 
he  foon  became  a  moft  excellent  artift  in  landfcapes,  hiftories, 
and  night-pieces,  with  little  figures.  His  works  are  very  few  .: 
and  for  the  incredible  pains  and  labour  which  he  beftowed  upon 
them,  valued  at  fuch  prodigious  rates,  that  they  are  hardly 
any  where  to  be  found  but  in  the  cabinets  of  princes.  He 
was  a  perfon  by  nature  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  through 
continued  ftudy  and  thoughtfulnefs,  fo  far  fettled  in  that  un- 
happy temper,  that  neglecting  his  domeftic  concerns,  debts 
came  thick  upon  him,  and  imprifonment  followed  :  which 
ftruck  fuch  a  damp  upon  his  fpiriis,  that  though  he  was  foon 
releafed,  he  did  not  long  furvive  it,  but  died  in  the  year  16 10, 
or  thereabout.  The  Italians  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and 
lamented  the  lofs  of  him  exceedingly.  James  Erneft  Thomas, 
of  Landaw,  was  his  difciple  ;  and  his  pictures  are  fo  like 
Elfheimer's,  that  they  are  often  taken  the  one  for  the  other. 

E  L  S  Y  N  G  E  (Henry)   an  Englifti  gentleman,   clerk 

of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I,  was 

born  at  Batterfey  in  Surry  in  the  year  1598  ;  being  the  eldeft 

fon  of  Henry  Elfynge^  efq;    who  was  clerk  of  the  houfe   of 

Wood's  A-  Iqi-Jsj  aiid  c  perfon  of  great  abilities.     He  was  educated  in 

^°"' grammar  and  claffical  learning  at  Weftminfter  fchool ;    and 

from  thence,  in  the  year  1621,  was  removed  to  Chrift-church 

in  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  upon 

the  22d  of  June  1625.     Then  he  travelled  abroad,  and  fpent 

at  feveral  times  above  feven  years  in  foreign  countries  :    by 

which  he  became  a  very  accomplifhed  perfon,  and  was  highly 

efteemed  by  men  of  the  higheft  quality  and  beft  judgment.     He 

was  in  particular  fo  much  valued  by  arcbbiihop  Laud,  that  his 

grace 
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grace  procured  him  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  houfe  of  Com* 

mons,  to  which  he  proved  of  excellent  ufe,  as  well  as  a  fm-     ' 

gular  ornament.     For  he  was  very  dextrous  in  taking  and  ex- 

preffingthe  fenfe  of  the  houfe  ;  and  alfo  fo  great  a  help  to  the 

fpeaker  and  to  the  houfe  in  ftating  the  queftions,  and  drawing 

up  the  orders  free  from  exceptions,  that  it  much  conduced  to 

the  difpatch  of  bufmefs,  and  the  fervice  of  the  parliament.  jy^'^^^?\^'' 

His  difcretion  alfo  and  prudence  was  fuch,  that,  though  the  p^, 5.  ^^'c, 

long  parliament  was  by  faction  kept  in  continual  diforder,  yet  1732. 

his  fair  and  temperate  carriage   made  him  commended  and 

efteemed  by  all  parties,  how  furious  and  oppofite  foever  they 

were  among  themfelves.     And  therefore,  for  thefe  his  abilities 

and  good  conduit,  more  reverence  was  paid  to  his  ftool,  than 

to  the  fpeaker  Lenthall's  chair ;  who  being  obnoxious,  timo>- 

rous,  and  interefted,  was  often  much  confufed  in  collefting 

the  fenfe  of  the  houfe,  and  drawing  the  debates  into  a  fair 

queftion  :  in  which  mr.  Elfynge  was  always  obferved  to  be  fo 

ready  and  jull,  that  the  houfe  generally  acquiefced  in  what  he 

did  of  that  nature.     At  length,  when  he  faw  that  the  greater 

part  of  the  houfe  were  imprifoned  and  fecluded,  and  that  the 

remainder  would  bring  the  king  to  a  trial  for  his  life,  he  de- 

fired,  on  the  26th  of  December  1648,  to  refign  his  place. 

He  alledged  for  this  his  bad  ftate  of  health  5  but  moft  people 

underftood  his  reafon  to  be,  and  he  acknowledged  it  to  mr. 

Whitelock  and  other  of  his  friends,  becaufe  he  would  have  no 

hand  in  the  bufmefs  againll  the  king.     After  having  quitted  Ibid. 

his  advantageous  employment,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Houn- 

flow  in  Middlefex,  where  he  prefently  contraded  many  bodily 

infirmities,  of  which  he  died   in  Auguft  1654,  in  the   56th 

year  of  his  age.     He  was  a  man  of  very  great  parts,  and  very 

learned,  efpecially  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  languages : 

he  was,  what  was  far  above  all  thefe  accomplifhments,  a  very 

juft  and  honeft  man  ;  and  Whitelock   relates,  that  the  great 

Selden  was  particularly  fond  of  him  j  which  is   no  fmail  cir- 

cumftance  to  his  honour.  Ibid, 

He  was  the  author  of  a  few  things,  which  wire  #eckoned 
very  good,  and  have  been  much  efteemed.  i.  *'  The  an- 
*'  cient  method  and  manner  of  holding  parliaments  in  En- 
*'  gland."  Lond.  1663.  Reprinted  in  i2mo,  the  third  edition 
being  in  1675,  Mr.  Wood  fuppofes  that  this  work  is  moftly 
taken  from  amanufcript,  intitled,  "  Modus  tenendi  parliamen- 
**  turn  apud  Anglos,  &c.  Of  the  form  and  manner  of  hold- 
**  ing  a  parliament  in  England,  and  all  things  incident  there- 
*'  unto,  digefted  and  divided  into  feveral  chapters  and  titles," 

X  2  ai^no 
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anno  1626,  written  by  our  author's  father,  who  died  whil« 
Adiea.  Ox.  his  fon  was  upon  his  travels.  2.  ''  A  tra6t  concerning  pro- 
"  ceedings  in  parliament : "  never  publiflied.  The  manu- 
fcript  was  fome  time  in  the  poIFeflion  of  fir  Matthew  Hale, 
who  bequeathed  it  by  his  will  to  Lincoln's -inn  library,  3.  He 
left  alfo  behind  him  fome  tratSts  and  memorials,  which  his  exe- 
cutors thought  not  perfect  enough  to  be  publifhed.  4.  An- 
thony Wood  afcribes  moreover  to  mr.  Elfynge  "  A  declara- 
<'  tion  or  remonftrance  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom,  agreed  on 
<'  by  the  lords  and  commons  aflembled  in  parliament,  19  May 
*'  1642."  Lond.  1642,  4to.  But  this  piece  is  not  thought  to 
have  been  written  by  mr.  Elfynge,  on  account  of  that  viru- 
lency  running  through  it,  which  was  not  natural  to  him. 
The  reader  may  find  it  in  the  4th  volume  of  "  Rufhworth's 
«  Hiftorical  Colledions,"  and  in  "  Hufband's  CoUedlion  of 
«'  remonftrances,"  &c.  Lond.  1643,  4to. 

.    E  L  Y  O  T    (Sir    Thomas)    a  gentleman    of  eminent 
learning,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
Wood's  A-  folk,  and  fon  of  fir  Richard  Elyot.     He  was  educated  in  aca- 
en.  Oxon.  cjeu^i^al  learning  in  St.  Mary's  hall  in  Oxford,  where  he  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  logic  and  philofophy  :    but,    what  year  he 
was  entered  of  it,  we  fcarcely  know  any  more  of  than  we  do 
the  year  of  his  birth :  it  is  however  fuppofed  to  have  been  about 
the  year  15 14.     After  he  had  fpent  fome  years  at  the  univer- 
fity,  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries  -,  and  upon  his  return 
was  introduced  to  court.     His  uncommon  genius  and  extenfive 
learning  recommending  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII,  who, 
to  give  him  his  due,  was  a  great  patron  of  men  of  letters,  his 
majefty  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood,   and 
employed  him  in  feveral  embaffies.     He  fent  him,  particularly, 
to  Rome  in  the  year  1532,  about  the  divorce   of  Queen  Ca- 
tharine ;  and  afterwards  to  the  emperor  Charles  V,  about  the 
year   1536.     Elyot   was,    as  Wood  obfervcs,    an   excellent 
grammarian,    poet,    rhetorician,    philofopher,  phyfician,  cof- 
mograpl^r,  (.  md  hiftorian  j  and  diftinguiflied  as  much  for  his 
candour,  and  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  life,  as  for  his 
accbmplifhments.     He  was  admired  and  beloved  by  all   the 
ijien  of  learning,  who  were  his  contemporaries  ;  and  his  me- 
mory is  celebrated  by  them  in  their  refpeilive  works,  particu- 
In  Encomiis  larly  by  Leland.     He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Carleton 
virommr"'  ^"  Cambridgefhire,  of  which  county  he  had  been  fheriff,  on 
p.  83.  Lond.  the  25  th  of  March  1546  ;  and  a  monument  was  foon  after 
158.  eredted 
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cre£led  over  his  grave.     Belldes  feveral  manors  which  he  had 
in  Cambridgefhire,  he  had  one  or  more  in  Hampfhire. 

He  wrote  and  tranflated  feveral  works  :  i.  "  The  caftle  of 
«  Health,  Lond.  1541,  8vo.  2.  The  Governor,  in  three 
*«  books,  Lond.  1544,  8vo.  3.  Of  the  education  of  chil- 
•^  dren.  4.  Banquet  of  fapience.  5.  Prefervative  againft  the 
*<  fear  of  death.  6.  De  rebus  memorabilibus  Anglias.  7.  An 
"  apology  for  good  women.  8.  Bibliotheca  Eliotas,  or, 
"  Elyot's  library  or  dictionary,"  Lond.  1541,  folio  :  which 
work  was  afterwards  augmented  and  improved  by  Cooper.  He 
tranflated  alfo  from  Greek  into  Englifli,  "  The  image  of  go- 
«'  vernance,  compiled  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  by  the  emperor 
"  Alexander  Severus,  Lond.  1556,  8vo.  From  Latin  into 
"  Englifh,  St.  Cyprian's  fermons  of  the  mortality  of  man, 
"  Lond.  1534,  8vo;  and  "  The  rule  of  a  Chriftian  life," 
written  by  Picus  carl  of  Mirandula,  printed  there  the  fame 
year. 

ELZEVIRS,  celebrated  printers  at  Amfterdam  and 
Leyden,  who  greatly  adorned  the  republic  of  letters  by  many 
beautiful  editions  of  the  heft  authors  of  antiquity.     They  fell 
fomewhat  below  the  Stephens's  in  point  of  learning,  as  well  as 
in  their  editions  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  authors  ;  but,  as  to  the 
choice  of  good  books,    they  feem  to  have    equalled,    and, 
in  the  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  their  fmall  characters,  greatly 
to  have  exceeded  them.     Their  Virgil,  Terence,  and  Greek 
Teftament,  have  been  reckoned  their  mafter- pieces;  and  are 
indeed  fo  very  fine,  that  they  juftly  gained  them  the  reputation 
of  being  the  beft  printers  in  Europe.     There  were  five  of  thefe 
Elzevirs,  namely,  Lewis,  Bonaventure,  Abraham,  Lewis,  and 
Daniel.     Lewis  began  to  be  famous  at  Leyden  in   the  year  Balllet  Ju- 
1595,  and  was  remarkable  for  being  the  firft  who  obferved  the  semens  des 
diftinCtion  between  the  v  confonant  and  the  u  vowel,  which  tomTi"/' 
had  been  recommended  by  Ramus  and  other  writers  long  be-  p.  395. 
fore,  but  never  regarded.     Daniel  died  in  the  year  1 68c,  orP^"^'^72** 
1681 ;  and,  though  he  left  children  who  carried  *onlthe  bufi- 
nefs,  pafTes  neverthelefs  for  the  laft  of  his  family  who  excelled 
in  it.     The  Elzevirs  have  printed  feveral  catalogues  of  their 
editions  ;  but  the  laft,  publifhed  by  Daniel,  is  confiderably  in- 
larged,  and  abounds  with  new  books.     It  was  printed  at  Am- 
fterdam  in  twelves  in  the  year  1674,  and  divided  into  kven 
volumes. 

X3  EMLYN 
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EMLYN  (Thomas)  a  learned  and  pious  Engllfh  divine* 
and  memorable  for  his  fufferings  on  the  fcore  of  heterodoxy, 
was  defcended  from  a  fubftantial  and  reputable  family,  and 
Memoirsof  born  at  Stamford  in  Lincolnftiire,  on  the  27th  of  May  1663. 
mr  ^  T^ho^-    ^^^  parents  were  frequenters  of  the  eftablifhed  church,   and 
mas  Emlyn,  Were  particularly  acquainted  with  the  excellent  dr.  Cumber- 
prefixed  to   land,  then  a  minifter  at  Stamford,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peter- 
his  work^,    borough  ;  but,  being  inclined  to  the  Puritan  way,  chofe  to 
ed^t!  ^        educate  their  fon  to  the  miniftry  among  them.     For  this  pur- 
pofe,  after  he  had  been  at  a  private  fchool  four  years,  he  was 
fent  in  1678  to  an  academy  in  Northamptonfhire,   where  he 
continued  four  years  more.     He  went  in  1679  to  Cambridge, 
and  was  admitted  into  Emanuel-college ;  but  returned  again, 
f».  6,  we  know  not  for  what  rcafons,  to  the  academy.     In  Auguft 

1682  he  removed  to  mr.  Doolittle*s  academy  near  London; 
and,  in  December  following,  made  his  firft  efiay  as  a  preacher, 
at  mr.  DooJittle's  meeting-houfe  near  Cripplegate. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  was  recommended  to  the  countefs  of 
Donegal,  a  lady  of  great  quality  and  eftate  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  but  at  that  time  living  in  Lincoln's-inn-Fields ,  and 
was  received  into  her  family  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain. 
While  fhe  refided  in  Lincoln's-inn-Fields,  mr.  Emlyn  was  the 
forrowfulfpedatorofa  very  tragical  affair,  namely,  the  execution 
of  that  renowned  patriot  lord  William  Ruflel ;  which  confir- 
med in  him  that  averfion  to  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power  he 
ever  after  retained.  In  1684  he  went  over  with  the  countefs 
to  Belfaft  in  Ireland,  where  (he  was  foon  after  married  to  fir* 
William  Franklin,  and  lived  in  great  ftate  and  fplendor.  Sir 
William,  who  had  a  good  eftate  in  the  weft  of  England,  offered 
him  a  confiderable  living  there,  if  he  would  have  conformed  to 
the  eftablifhed  church  :  but  this  he  declined,  the  terms  of  mi- 
nifterial  conformity  being  fuch  as  he  could  not  confcientioufly 
comply  with,  though  he  had  not  then  thofe  fcruples  about  the 
Trinity,  which  he  had  afterwards.  While  he  was  in  this  fta- 
tion,  he  made  a  journey  to  Dublin,  and  there  preached  once 
to  a  cof  §r4i;2tion,  of  which  mr.  Daniel  Williams  and  mr.  Jo- 
feph  Boyfe  were  then  paftors,  in  fo  acceptable  a  manner,  as 
P.  7,  8,  9.   gave  occafion  afterwards  to  their  inviting  him  thither. 

In  the  year  1688,  Ireland  being  thrown  ifito  great  confufion 
and  diforder,  fir  William's  family  broke  up,  and  our  author 
returned  to  London.  Mr.  Williams  had  retreated  fome  time 
,  before,  and  quitted  the  paftoral  care  of  the  congregation  at 
Dublin  ;  upon  which  mr.  Boyfe  made  a  motion  to  mr.  Emlyn 
to  be  his  fucceftbrj   which  mr.  Emlyn  then  declined,  and 
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came  dke^ly  to  England.  When  he  was  returned  to  Lon- 
don, being  out  of  employment,  he  was  invited  by  fir  Robert 
Rich,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  his  houfe  near 
Beccles  in  Suffolk  ;  and  was  by  him  prevailed  on  to  officiate 
as  mkilffer  to  a  diffenting  congregation  at  LeoflofF  in  that 
county,  which  place  he  fupplied  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
Here  he  contracted  a  clofe  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  , 

mr.  William  Manning,  a  nonconformifl  minifter  in  that 
neighbourhood  :  and,  as  they  were  both  of  inquifitive  tempersj 
they  frequently  conferred  together,  and  jointly  fearched  into 
the  principal  points  of  religion.  Dr.  Sherlock's  book  of  the 
*'  Vindication  of  the  Trinity,"  coming  out  about  this  time, 
turned  their  thoughts  very  much  to  the  confideration  of  that 
fubjeCl :  which  they  examined  into  the  more,  becaufe  they 
faw  reafon  firft  to  doubt  of,  and  afterwards  to  differ  from,  the 
received  doctrine  in  that  article.  Mr.  Manning  became  a  So- 
cinian,  and  ftrove  hard  to  make  mr.  Emlyn  one  ;  but  mr.  Em- 
lyn  never  could  be  brought  to  doubt  either  of  the  pre-exiflence 
of  our  Saviour,  as  the  Logos,  or  that  God  created  the  mate- 
rial world  by  him.  P- 12, 13. 

King  James  having  fled  into  France,  and  Ireland  being  al- 
moft  reduced  by  king  William,  affairs  began  to  fettle  in  that 
kingdom,  and  the  Proteftant  congregations  to  re-affemble  in 
large  numbers.  Upon  which  mr.  Boyfe  again  prefTed  mr.  Em- 
lyn to  accept  the  paftoral  care  jointly  with  himfelf  of  that  con- 
gregation at  Dublin.  Mr.  Emlyn  now  accepted  it ;  and,  in 
purfuance  hereof,  went  over  to  Dublin,  where  he  arrived  in 
May  1 69 1.  In  the  year  1694,  he  married  mrs.  Either  Bury, 
a  widow  lady  with  a  good  jointure,  and  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheireiTes  of  mr.  David  Sollom,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
the  county  of  Menth.  Mr.  Emlyn  was  very  happy  in  his 
wife ;  but  fhe  did  not  live  many  years  with  him,  dying  in 
1701,  and  leaving  him  two  children.  In  1697,  he  had  fomc 
thoughts  of  openly  declaring  his  fentiments  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  quitting  his  congregation  :  "  for  (fays  he,  in  a 
*'  letter  to  mr.  Manning,  dated  January  the  l§thl  I  cannot 
*'  hope  to  continue  here  in  my  prefent  pofl,  when  race  I  have 
*'  profefTed."  •         p.  21, 

There  is,  in  the  firil  volume  of  his  works,  drawn  up  by 
himfelf,  "  A  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  diflenting 
"  miniflers  of  Dublin  againft  him,  and  of  his  profecution  in 
"  the  fecular  court,  at  their  infligation,"  for  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity :  of  which  we  will  here  give  an  abflrail,  as  this 
was  the  moll  memorable  and  important  circumftance  of  his  life : 

X  4.  "I  had 
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^'  I  had  been,  fays  he,  a  preacher  in  Dublin,  together  with 
,  ^'  mr.  Jofeph  Boyfe,  for  eleven  years : — 1  own  I  had  been  un- 
''  fettled  in  my  notions,  from  the  time  I  had  read  dr.  Sher- 
"  lock's  book  of  the  Trinity ;  which  fufficiently  difcovered 
*'  how  far  many  were  gone  back  towards  Polytheifm*  I  long 
<'  tried  what  I  could  do  with  fome  Sabellian  terms,  making 
*'  out  a  Trinity  of  fomewhats  in  one  fmgle  mind.  I  found, 
*'  that,  by  the  tritheiftical  fcheme  of  dr.  Sherlock  and  mr. 
«'  Howe,  I  preferved  a  Trinity,  but  I  loft  the  Unity :  by  the 
*'  Sabellian  fcheme  of  modes,  and  fubftances,  and  properties, 
<«  &c.  I  beft  kept  up  the  divine  Unity ;  but  then  I  had  loft  a 
^'  Trinity,  fuch  as  the  fcripture  difcovers ;  fo  that  I  could  ne- 
^'  ver  keep  both  in  view  at  once."  The  refult  of  all  which 
was,  as  he  tells  us,  that  he  departed  from  the  common  way 
of  thinking,  in  regard  to  the  Trinity;  and  only  wanted  a  pro- 

Karrafive,    per  occafion  to  declare  his  fentiments,  as  in  duty  he  thought 

&c.  p.  15,   himfelf  bound  to  do. 

This  occafion  foon  offered  itfelf :  for  dr.  Duncan  Cummins, 
a  phyfician  in  Dublin,  fufpe^ting  mr.  Emlyn  of  heterodox  no- 
tions in  this  refpedi:,  put  mr.  Boyfe  firft  upon  the  inquiry,  and 
went  afterwards  with  him  to  mr.  Emlyn's  houfe.  Here 
mr.  Emlyn  fpoke  out,  and  freely  owned  himfelf  convinced, 
that  ''  the  God  and  Father  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  alone  the  fu- 
"  preme  Being,  and  fuperior  in  excellency  and  authority  to 

M.  p.  17.  "  his  Son,  who  derives  all  from  him.  He  declared  further, 
that  he  had  no  defign  to  caufe  ftrife  amongft  them  ;  and  offered 
to  leave  the  congregation  peaceably,  that  they  might  chufe 
another,  if  they  pleafed,  in  his  place.  But  mr.  Boyfe,  not 
v/illing  to  take  fuch  a  weighty  matter  on  himfelf,  brought  it 
on  the  ftage  before  the  meeting  of  the  Dublin  minifters; 
though,  as  mr.  Emlyn  fays,  he  well  knew  the  narrownefs  of 
their  principles.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  mr.  Em- 
lyn was  immediately  prohibited  from  preaching ;  and,  a  few 
days  after  obliged  to  withdraw  himfelf  into  England.  His 
back  was  no  fooner  turned,  than  the  pulpits  founded  with  he- 
refy  and  blaff^emy  to  beget  abhorrence ;  and  the  loudeft  cla- 

Ibid.  p.  J7  mours  were  raifed  againft  him  and  his  opinions. 

•*-??»  When  he  arrived  at  London,  he  publiftied  a  fhort  account 

of  his  cafe,  which  is  annexed  to  the  Narrative  ;  and,  after 
about  ten  weeks  abfcnce,  returned  to  his  family,  which  he 
had  left  at  Dublin.  Here  finding  the  prodigious  odium  his 
opinions,  and  confequently  himfelf,  lay  under,  he  had  a  mind 
to  fiievv  what  evidence  he  had  for  them  from  the  fcriptures; 
gj^d,  with  this  view,  wrote  "  An  humble  inquiry  into  the 

^'  fcrip-:- 
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*«  fcripture-account  of  Jefus  Chrift,  or,  A  fhort  argument 
«'  concerning  his  Deity  and  glory  according  to  the  gofpel,"  » 
intending  for  England  as  foon  as  it  was  printed.  Of  this  ibme 
zealous  Diflenters  getting  notice,  refolved  to  have  him  profe- 
cuted  :  and  one  immediately  obtained  the  lord  chief  juftice,  fir 
Richard  Pine's,  fpecial  warrant  to  feize  him  and  his  books, 
and  went  with  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  execute  it  on  him. 
The  chief  juftice  refufed  at  firft  to  take  bail,  but  at  laft  al- 
lowed two  fufficient  perfons  to  be  bound,  in  a  recognizance  of 
800 1.  for  his  appearance.  He  appeared  accordingly  to  take 
his  trial  for  this  book,  before  the  court  of  Queen's- bench,  on 
the  14th  of  June  1703;  but  was  told,  he  fays,  before  the 
court  fat,  by  fir  Richard  Levins,  afterwards  lord  chief  juftice 
of  the  Common-pleas,  that  ''  he  found  he  would  not  be  per- 
"  mittted  to  fpeak  freely,  but  that  it  was  defigned  to  run  him  Narrative, 
''  him  down  like  a  wolf,  without  law  or  game."  p.  2.1—26. 

We  will  not  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this  trial  :  he  was 
found  guilty,  we  may  be  fure ;  upon  which  the  attorney- 
general  propofed  to  have  him  pilloried.  He  was  committed  to 
the  common  jail  till  the  i6th  of  June;  and,  then  appearing  to 
have  judgment  given  againfthim,  the  queen's  council  moved, 
that  he  might  retracSt.  This  mr.  Emlyn  abfolutely  refufed  : 
and  fo  the  lord  chief  juftice  pafi!ed  this  fentence  on  him,  name- 
ly, to  fufFer  a  year's  imprifonment,  to  pay  1000 1.  fine  to  the 
queen,  to  lie  in  prifon  till  it  was  paid,  and  to  find  fecurity  for 
his  good  behaviour  during  life  :  telling  him,  that  the  pillory 
was  the  puniihment  due,  but,  becaufe  he  was  a  m^an  of  letters, 
it  was  not  inflided.  And  then,  as  if  this  was  not  fufficient, 
he  was  led  with  a  paper  on  his  breaft  round  the  four  courts  to 
be  cxpofed.  "  The  procefs,  fays  he,  upon  the  writ  de  haere- 
"  tico  comburendo  had  been  happily  taken  away  in  Ireland 
'*  by  ad;  of  parliament,  about  feven  or  eight  years  before;  ibid,  p;  ag 
*'  elfe  I  know  not  but  I  might  have  been  put  to  the  fiery  trial."  —35. 

After  fentence,  he  was  committed  to  the  fherifPs  of  Dublin, 
and  was  a  clofe  prifoner,  for  fomething  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  year,  in  the  under-fheriff 's  houfe  :  but,  up^n  ^pmplaint, 
he  was  haftily  hurried  away  to  the  common  jail,  where  h^  lay 
among  the  prifoners,  in  a  clofe  room  filled  with  fix  beds,  for 
five  or  fix  weeks ;  and  then,  by  an  habeas  corpus,  was,  upon 
his  petition,  removed  into  the  Marfhalfea  for  his  health.  Du- 
ring his  confinement,  all  his  acquaintance  were  eftranged  from 
him,  and  all  offices  of  friendfhip  and  civility  ceafed  :  but,  fays 
he,  "  of  all  men  the  diflenting  minifters  of  Dublin  were  the 
f '  mofl  deftitute  of  kindnefs,    Not  one  of  them,  excepting 
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"  nir.  Boyfe,  vouchfafed  me  fo  much  as  that  fmall  office  of 

«    "  humanity,  in  vifiting  me  when  in  prlfon ;  nor  had  they  fo 

"  much  pity  on  the   foul  of  their  erring  brother,   as  they 

Narrative,     cc  thought  him,  33  to  fcclc  to  tum  him  from  the  error  of  his  way." 

r-  36.  37-  Who  will  fay,  after  this,  that  the  Papifts  are  the  only  re- 
ligionifts  that  perfecute  ?  Do  we  not  here  fee  thofe,  who  pre- 
tend to  be  the  fartheft  removed  from  them,  and  moft  to  abhor 
their  principles  and  practices,  doing  the  very  fame  ?  What  are 
we  to  think  ?  That  the  fptrit  of  perfecution  belongs  to  any  par- 
ticular fe£l  of  Chriftians,  or  rather,  that  thofe  are  the  moft 
likely  to  be  the  greateft  perfecutors,  whom  the  magiftrate  (hall 
entruft  with  the, greateft  power  ?  As  to  the  Diflenters,  we  are 
at  prefent  concerned  with,  it  looked  worfe  in  them  to  promote 
and  encourage  perfecution,  when  themfelves  were  but  conni- 
ved at,  not  having  any  legal  toleration  in  Ireland.  Befides, 
where  was  the  policy  of  this  proceeding  againft  mr.  Emlyn  ? 
Will  it  not  juftify  all  the  fe verities  they  ever  have  received, 
or  ever  fhall  receive,  as  fchifmatics  from  the  eftablifhed 
church  ? 

Mr.  Emlyn  continued  long  under  clofe  confinement,  with- 
out much  appearance  of  relief ;  only  mr.  Boyfe  did  not  ceafe  to 
make  attempts  for  his  liberty.  At  laft,  through  his  frequent 
follicitations  for  a  reducement  of  the  fine,  which  mr.  Efnlyn 
was  unable  to  pay,  he  got  it  diminiftied  to  70 1.  and  this,  to- 
gether with  20 1.  which  the  primate  claimed  as  the  queen's  al- 
moner, was  paid.  He  had  a  ftri£l  right  to  demand  a  Ihilling 
in  the  pound  of  the  whole  fine,  but  confented  at  ]aft  to  take 
the  fum  juft  mentioned.  And  thus,  after  tv/o  years  and  above 
a  month's  imprifonmcnt,  viz.  from  the  14th  of  June  1703, 
to  the  2ift  of  July  1 705,  and,  upon  giving  fecurity  by   two 

jbid.  p.  10,  bondfmcn  for  good  behaviour  during  life,  he  obtained  his  dif- 

41.  charge. 

Soon  after  his  releafe,  mr.  Emlyn  returned  to  London, 
where  a  few  friends  gathered  a  fmall  congregation,  to  whom 
he  preached  once  every  Sunday.  This  liberty  of  preaching 
which  hei; enjoyed,  gave  great  offence  to  feveral  of  the  High- 
church  clergy,    particularly  to  mr.  Charles  Lefley,    who,   in 

Vol.  ii.        his  Rehearfal,  exprefles  great  diflike  at  it ;  and  alfo  to  mr. 

^^o.  29.  Francis  Higgins,  who  complained  of  it  firft  in  a  fermon,  and 
aftervv^ards  to  dr.  'lenifon,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  The 
archbifhop  was  not  unacquainted  either  with  mr.  Emlyn*s 
having  a  meeting  in  London,  or  with  what  had  befallen  him 
at  Dublin  ;  but  he  had  fuch  a  chara<3:er  of  him,  as  made  him 
no  way  inclined  to  moleft  him,  mr.  Higgins  not  pretending 

that 
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that  he  made  the  controverted  points  the  fubjcvEl  of  his  preach- 
ing.    Yet  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation,  in  their  reprefenta-  , 
tion  to  the  queen  in  171 1,  made  no  fcruple  to  aflert,  that 
''  weekly  fermons  were  preached  in  defence  of  the  unitarian 
<'  principles :"  which  reprefentation  he  thought  fo  very  un- 
chriftian,  and  indeed  fo  very  falfe,  that  he  could  not  help  be- 
ftowing  fome  obfervations  on  it.     However,   within  a  few 
years  this  congregation  was  diflblved  by  the  death  of  the  prin-  1^^^^-,^^  ^^ 
cipal  perfons  who  fupported  it,   and  mr.  Emlyn  retired  into  his  Life, 
filence  and  obfcurit}\  p.  45— S<^« 

Yet,]  though  he  lived  in  retirement,  he  was  honoured  w^ith 
the  efteem  and  friendfhip  of  eminent  and  learned  men ;  and 
was  particularly  intimate  with  the  truly  excellent  dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  as  appears  from  the  Memoirs  which  he  wrote  of  his 
life.  He  was  of  a  very  lively  chearful  temper,  and  enjoyed  a 
large  fhare  of  health  in  all  refpeds,  except  the  gout.  This 
however  did  not  hinder  him  from  living  beyond  the  common 
ftandard  of  life  :  for  he  did  not  die  till  he  had  compleated  his 
78th  year.  His  death  happened  upon  the  30th  of  July  1741. 
He  was  a  man  of  ftrong  parts  and  a  clear  way  of  thinking,  of 
great  learning,  and  abounding  in  all  moral  and  religious 
graces.  His  writings  confift  of"  Travis  relating  to  the  Trini- 
"  tarian  controverfy ;  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  fentiments 
*'  dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  and  Sermons  on  various  practical  fub- 
"  je(^s."  They  were  colIe6led  and  printed  fmce  his  death 
in  three  volumes  8vo ;  and  to  the  whole  are  prefixed,  by  his 
fon,  Sollom  Emlyn,  Memoirs  of  the  life  and  writings  of  the 
author. 

This  Sollom  Emlyn  was  bred  to  the  law,  became  an  emi- 
nent counfellor,  and  was  employed  to  publifli  lord  chief  juftice 
Hale's  "  Pleas  of  the  crown  :"  which  he  did  with  notes  and  a 
preface.     He  died  in  the  year  1756. 

EMMA,  daughter  of  Richard  IT,  duke  of  Normandy, 
wife  of  Ethel  red  king  of  England,  and  mother  of  St.  Edward, 
king  alfo  of  England,  commonly  called  Edwari  tl^  ConfefTor, 
is  a  woman  memorable  for  many  extraordinary  circumftances 
in  her  life.  She  attended  Ethelred,  who  was  forced  to  retire 
with  his  fons  Alfred  and  Edward  into  Normandy  ;  and,  after 
his  death,  married  Canute,  and  confented  to  the  exclufion  of 
Ethelred's  children  from  the  throne.  She  feems  to  have  been 
all  her  life  a  woman  of  intrigue  ;  and  fhe  contrived  to  have  fo 
great  a  (hare  of  the  government  during  her  fon*s  reign,  and  fo 
much  credit  at  court,  that  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  had  enjoyed 

great 
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great  authority  under  more  reigns  than  one,  grew  exceflively 
'jealous  of  her.     He  charged  her  with  feveral  crimes,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  feveral  lords  to  confirm  his  imputation  before  the 
king.     The  king  was  a  man  of  great  fimplicity,  and  eafily  be- 
lieved her  guilty.     He  might  perhaps  too  retain  fome  (enie  of 
the  injury  fhe  had  done  him  by  confenting  to  his  exclufion, 
and,  on  that  account,  be  not  difpleafed  if  fhe  fliould  be  found 
fo.     Be  this  as  it  will,  he  went  fuddenly  upon  her  at  Win- 
chefler,  which  was  the  place  of  her  refidence ;  deprived  her 
of  all  her  treafurcs,  alledging  that  they  were  ill  gotten,  and 
the  fruits  of  avarice  ;  and  reduced  her  to  the  extremeft  poverty 
and  hardfhips.     In  this  condition  fhe  had  recourfe  to  the  bi- 
ihop  of  Winchefter,  who  was  her  relation  :  but  this  furnifhed 
her  enemies  with  a  new  handle  for  calumny;  for  the  earl  of 
Kent  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime  the  too  frequent  vifits  fhe  paid 
to  this  prelate,  and  accufed  her  of  a  criminal  coverfation  with 
him.     Robert,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  fupported  the  earl 
of  Kent's  accufation,  and  alledged  againil  her  thefe  three  arti- 
cles, viz.  That  fhe  confented  to  the  death  of  her  fon  Alfred  ; 
that   fhe   endeavoured   to   hinder  Edward's   coming  to   the 
crown  ;  and  that  fhe  kept  a  fcandalous  corr^efpondence  with 
Alwine,  bifhop  ofWinchefter.     Thefe  complaints  being  pre- 
ferred againfl  her,  the  archbifhop,  at  the  order  of  the  king, 
who  flill  continued  credulous,  convened  a  fynod  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  ;  and  the  determination  of  the  fynod  was,  that 
{he  fhould  fubmit  to  the  trial  of  the  Fire-Ordeal,  the  ufual 
method  in  thofe  days  of  proving  their  innocence.  Accordingly, 
it  was  ordered  by  the  archbifhop,  that  Emma,  the  queen- 
mother,  fhould  go  on  her  bare   feet  over  nine  plow-fhares 
heated  red-hot,  before  the  clergy  and  people,  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchefler ;  and   if  fhe  received  no  harm  by  this 
trial,  fhe  was  to  be  reputed  innocent;  ifotherwife,  to  undergo 
a  greater  punifhment.     She  fpent  the  night  before  the  Ordeal 
at  St.  Swithin's  tomb  in  prayer ;  and   the  next  day,  the  pre- 
paratory ceremonies  being  over,  walked  the  plough-fhares  un- 
hurt in  tils  prefence  of  the  king  and  the   nobility.     She  was 
drefied  like  a  common  woman,  naked  to  the  knee,  and  had 
her  eyes  fixed  conftantly  towards  heaven.     The  fire  was  fo 
far  from  making  any  imprefHon  on  her,  that,  after  fhe  had 
walked  out  of  the  church,  and  had  trod  upon  all  the  hot  irons, 
flie  afked,  when  they  defigned  to  bring  her  to  the  tefl  ?  And 
being  told  that  all  was  done,  fhe  gave  God  thanks  for  proving 
her  hinocence  in  fo  authentic  a  manner.     King  Edward  fell 
on  his  knees  before  his  mother  j  begged  her  pardon  j  and,  in 

order 
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order  to  atone  for  the  injury  done  both  to  her  and  to  the  bi- 

fhop  of  Winchefter,  ordered  the  bifliops  to  difcipline  him: 
aud  accordingly  his  fhoulders  were  laid  bare,  and  he  was 
fcourged  like  a  penitent.  The  fhares,  to  preferve  the  memory 
of  the  miracle,  were  buried  in  the  cloyfter  of  Winchefler,  and 
one-and-twenty  manors  fettled  upon  the  biftiopric  and  church 
of  Winchefter,  three  given  by  the  king,  nine  by  queen  Emma, 
and  nine  by  the  bifhop.  Rapin  does  not  feem  to  believe  this 
ftory,  the  latter  part  of  it  at  leaft  ;  for  he  fays,  that  ihe  had 
nothing  to  give,  bein^  juft  before  deprived  by  the  king  of  all 
her  poileflions ;  that  me  fpent  the  laft  ten  years  of  her  life  in 
mifery,  and  in  a  kind  of  prifon  at  Winchefter ;  from  which 
fhe  was  not  delivered  but  by  her  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  1052. 

E  M  M I U  S  (Ubbo)  a  very  learned  profcflbr  of  Groningen, 
was  born  at  Gretha,  a  village  in  Eaft  Frielland,  on  the  5th  of 
December  1547.  He  was  the  fon  of  Emmo  Diken,  a  minifter  Bayle'sDia. 
of  that  village,  who  had  been  Luther's  and  Melandhon's  dif-  ^^t  J^ 
ciple;  and,  at  nme  years  or  age,  was  lent  to  Itudy  at  iLmb-  ning. 
den.  He  continued  there  till  he  was  eighteen,  and  was  then 
fent  to  Bremen  to  improve  by  the  famous  John  Molanus's 
le(3:ures.  Returning  to  his  father,  he  did  not  go  immediately 
to  the  univerfity ;  but  pafled  fome  tim.e  at  Norden,  the  college 
of  which  place  began  then  to  be  in  repute  again.  Being  turned 
of  twenty-three,  he  was  fent  to  Roflock,  a  flourifhing  univer- 
fity ;  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  David  Chytraeus,  a  cele- 
brated divine  and  hiftorian ;  and  of  Henry  Bruceus,  an  able 
mathematician  and  phyfician.  The  deaih  of  his  father 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Eaft  Friefland,  after  he  had  continued 
above  two  years  at  Roftock;  and  his  mother's  exceftive  grief 
upon  this  occafion  hindered  his  taking  a  journey  into  France, 
as  he  had  wifhed  and  defigned  to  do.  He  continued  with  her 
three  years,  after  which  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  ftayed 
two  years.  Being  returned  into  his  own  country,  he  had  the 
choice  of  two  preferments,  either  to  be  a  miniftoj  or  the  redor 
of  a  college :  but,  as  he  was  naturally  fo  baftififl,  that  he 
could  hardly  fay  a  word  in  company,  he  could  not  venture  to 
engage  in  the  miniftry,  though  it  was  very  much  his  incli- 
nation. He  chofe  therefore  to  be  redlor  of  a  college,  which 
was  that  of  Norden  ;  and  was  admitted  into  that  poft  in  the 
year  1579.  He  made  his  college  fiourifli  exceedingly  j  but 
was  turned  out  of  his  employment  in  the  year  1587,  through 
the  zeal  of  fome  Lutherans,  becaufe  he  would  not  fubfcribe 

the 
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the  ConfelTion  of  Augfburg.     He  was  chofen  the  year  after  to 

■  be  re(5lor  of  the  college  of  Leer,  whofe  reputation  he  raifed  fo 

high,  that  it  furpaiTed  that  of  Norden  ;  which  the  Lutherans 

could  never  retrieve  from  the  declining  ftate  it  fell  into,  after 

Emmius  was  depofed.     They  had  banifhed  from  Groningen 

feveral  perfons  who  followed  Calvin's  reformation ;  and  thofe 

of  the  exiles  who  retired  to  Leer,  meeting  with  the  fame  fate 

as  our  Emmius,  engaged  in  a  particular  friendfhip  with  him: 

t^f'\  fo  that,  when  the  city  of  Groningen  confederated  with  the 

^i^vU    .        United  Provinces,  and  the  magiftrates  refolved  toreftore  their 

;.J      college,  Emmius  being  recommended  by  feveral  perlbns,  they 

,K;a|)|i^      chofe   him  to  be  redor  of  that  college,  and  gave  him  a  full 

power  to  make  or  abrogate  there  fuch  ilatutes  as  he  fhould 

think  proper. 

He  entered  upon  this  employment  in  the  year  1594,  the 
47th  of  his  age;  and  exercifed  it  near  twenty  years,  to  the 
uncommon  advantage  of  the  young  ftudents,  who  were  fent 
in  great  numbers  to  that  college.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
namely,  in  1614,  the  magiftrates  of  Groningen  changed  their 
college  into  an  unlverfity,  and  made  Emmius  profeflbr  of  hif- 
tory  and  of  the  Greek  tongue.  He  was  the  firft  redlor  of  that 
univerfity,  and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  it  by  his  lectures, 
till  the  infirmities  of  old  age  did  not  fufFer  him  to  appear  any 
longer  in  -public.  Yet  he  did  not  become  ufelefs  either  to  the 
republic  of  letters,  or  to  the  univerfity  of  Groningen ;  for  he 
continued  to  write  books,  and  to  impart  his  wife  counfels  to 
the  fenate  of  the  univerfity  in  all  important  affairs.  He  was  a 
man  whofe  learning  was  not  his  only  merit :  he  was  capable, 
which  few  men  who  fpend  their  lives  in  a  college  are,  of  ad- 
vlfing  even  princes.  The  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Frief- 
land  and  Groningen  confulted  him  very  often,  and  feldom 
failed  to  follow  his  advice.  He  received  the  greateft  honours 
from  this  governor :  thus  the  writer  of  his  life  fays,  that, 
*'  after  Emmius  was  fettled  at  Groningen,  the  moft  illuftrious 
"  prince  William  Lewis,  count  of  Naflau,  and  for  fome  time 
*'  our  molJ,glt(rious  governor,  treated  him,  during  twenty-fix 
"  years,  with  fo  much  friendfhip  and  kindnefs,  that  he,  who 
*'  was  fenfible  of  his  low  rank,  did  frequently  blufh.  For 
"  this  celebrated  hero,  who  had  often  experienced  this  great 
*'  man's  underflanding,  and  Neflorian  wifdom  in  givi«ng  ad- 
"  vice,  ufed  to  call  him  to  him,  to  receive  him  kindly,  and 
Vit.  profeff,  cc  to  confult  him  either  bv  trufly  fervants  or  letters ;  and  fel- 
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Emmius  died  at  Groningen  upon  the  9th  of  December 
1625,  leaving  a  family  behind  him  ;  for  he  had  been  twice 
married.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works.  In  the  laft 
years  of  his  life,  he  compofed  the  three  volumes  of  his  Vetus 
Graecia  illuftrata,  or,  "  Ancient  Greece  illuftrated  :"  the  firft 
of  which  contains  a  'geographical  defcription  of  Greece ;  the 
fecond,  the  hiftory  of  it ;  the  third,  the  particular  form  of  go- 
vernment of  every  ftate  or  commonwealth  of  Greece.  This 
work  was  committed  to  the  prefs  in  his  life-time ;  but,  through 
the  delays  of  the  printers,  not  publiflied  till  after  his  death,  in 
the  year  1626.  He  had  publifhed  feveral  confiderable  works 
before  this  ;  as,  his  chronological  and  genealogical  works, 
which  contain  the  hiftory  of  Rome  and  an  univerfal  hiftory, 
written  in  a  very  elaborate  method;  his  Decades  rerum  Frifi- 
carum,  "  Decades  of  the  affairs  of  Friefland;'*  and,  in  gene- 
ral, all  that  he  compofed  concerning  the  Hiftory  of  Friefland 
and  Groningen,  and  the  geographical  defcription  of  thofe 
countries.  He  was  not  at  all  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  his  na- 
tive country ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  he  confuted  vigoroufly  the 
idle  tales  related  by  the  hiftorians  of  Friefland,  concerning  the 
antiquities  of  their  nation  :  which  love  of  truth  raifed  him  a 
great  many  enemies.  He  wrote  alfo  a  "  Hiftory  of  William 
*'  Lewis,  count  ofNaffau,  governor  of  Friefland ;"  in  which 
we  meet,  not  only  with  a  panegyric  on  that  prince,  but  alfo 
a  fliort  hiftory  of  the  United  Provinces,  from  1577  to  the  year 
1614.  He  had  theological  controverfies  with  Daniel  Hoff*- 
man,  and  wrote  a  book,  intitled,  Vita  &  facra  Eleufmia  Da- 
vidis  Georgii,  &c.  When  he  died,  he  was  about  compofmg 
the  hiftory  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Alexander  the  Great's  fa- 
ther; in  order  to  fhew  the  United  Provinces,  by  what  fraudu- 
lent and  indirect  means  Philip  had  opprefled  the  liberty  of 
Greece.  He  had  already  carried  this  hiftory  to  the  fifteenth 
year  of  this  king's  reign. 

What  fome  have  faid  of  Ubbo  Emmius's  extenfive  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  in  hiftory,  can  hardly  be  credited.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  that,  without  any  preparation,  he  could  anfwer  all 
manner  of  queftions  concerning  the  hiftory,  both  ^cient  and 
modern,  of  any  country  whatfoever,  without  the  leaft  miftake 
in  the  circumftances  of  times,  places,  and  perfons.  He  not 
only  knew  the  acSlions,  events,  and  motives,  but  alfo  under- 
ftood  the  intereft  of  the  feveral  nations,  the  form  of  their  go- 
vernment, the  inclinations  of  their  princes,  the  means  they 
employed  to  enlarge  their  dominions,  their  alliances,  and  their 
origin.     He  knew  alfo  the  figure,  fituation,  and  largenefs  of 

their 
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their  cities  and  forts,  the  pofition  of  rivers  and  high-ways,  th^ 
turnings  and  windings  of  mountains,  &c.  The  author  of  his 
life  has  colleded  feveral  encomiums,  which  Thuanus,  Scali- 
gcr,  Doufa,  and  others,  have .  pafled  upon  him.  They  are 
exceedingly  great,  efpecialjy  thofe  of  Scaliger,  who  ftiles  Em- 
niius's  Hiftory  of  Friefland  "  A  divine  hiilory."  The  magif- 
trates  of  Groningen  caufed  his  picSture  to  be  placed  iri  the  town- 
houfe. 


^^fS^^ 


EMPEDOCLES,    a  celebrated  philofopher  and  poet 
among  the  ancients,  was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily,  and  flourifhed  about  the  8oth  Olympiad,    that  is, 
Diogenes      about  455  years  before  Chrift.     Some  have  affirmed,  that  he 
Latertius  in  ^^3  ^  fcholar  of  Pythagoras,  but  this  opinion  is  generally  re- 
vitaEmpeii.  j^^^j^  bccaufe  that  philofopher  died  in  the  70th  Olympiad: 
however,  he  has  always  been  reckoned  among  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  of  the  Pythagorean  fe<3:.     His  manner  of  living  among 
the  Agrigentines  was  very  fmgular,  but  in  many  refpefts  lau- 
Ibid.  dable.     Neanthes  of  Cyzicum  relates,  that,  upon  the  death 

of  Meto,  there  began  a  tyranny  at  Agrigentum  ;  but  that 
Empedocles  perfuaded  the  citizens  to  abftain  from  fedition, 
and  to  eftablifh  a  civil  parity  :  and  that,  being  very  rich,  he 
beftowed  dowries  upon  many  virgins  that  had  none.  As  to 
himfelf,  he  carried  a  fevere  and  fteddy  afpe6t,  cloathed  himfelf 
in  purple,  wearing  a  golden  girdle  and  a  Delphic  crown,  and 
was  conftantly  attended  with  a  retinue  of  fervants ;  fo  that  the 
citizens  who  met  him,  paid  the  fame  refpeft  to  him,  as  if 
thofe  had  been  the  enfigns  of  regal  authority.  Neverthelefs, 
be  is  faid  to  have  been  very  averfe  to  the  taking  any  govern- 
ment upon  him ;  but,  being  a  great  lover  of  liberty,  to  have 
preferred  a  moderate  condition  to  a  kingdom,  that  was  offered 
him.  The  following  account  is  given  of  his  inclination  to  a 
Ibid.  Democracy.    Being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  and  the  com- 

pany beginning  to  drink  before  fupper,  he  ordered  the  fupper 
to  be  brought  in :  but  the  gentleman,  who  had  invited  him, 
faid,  that^he^muft  flay  for  the  chief  magiftrate;  who,  as  foon 
as  he  came,  was  by  him  appointed  fympofiarch,  or  mafter  of 
the '  feaft.  This  fympofiarch  began  to  difcover  a  tyrannical 
humour,  commanding  Empedocles  to  drink,  or  elfe  that  the 
wine  fhould  be  poured  upon  his  head.  The  philofopher  faid 
nothing  for  the  prefent ;  but  the  next  day  he  cited  both  the 
fympofiarch  and  invlter  before  the  court,  and  condemned  them 
Ibid.  to  death.     This  was  the  beginning  of  his  authority  in   the 

commonwealth :  and  now,  being  by  an  accident  brought  to 

engage 
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engage  himfelf  in  public  matters,  he  fell  to  politics  in  good 
earneft.  He  changed  the  old  conftitution  of  the  city,  and  in- 
troduced a  new  form  of  government,  by  diflblving  the  coun- 
cil of  a  thoufand  fenators,  and  conftituting  the  magiftracy  for 
three  years,  fo  as  to  make  it  confift  not  only  of  the  rich,  but 
alfo  of  thofe  of  the  ordinary  rank.  This  atchievement  made 
him  much  talked  of,  and  admired  in  the  world  :  fo  that,  when- 
ever he  came  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  engaged  the  eyes  and 
tongues  of  all  the  fpecStators,  and  was  himfelf  the  greateft  part  Ibid, 
of  the  fhew. 

He  was  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  fkillin  phyfic  ;  and 
Ariftotle  makes  him  the  inventor  of  oratory.     But  the  charac-  i^'^* 
ter  and  fame  of  his  wifdom  are  chiefly  owing  to  his  talent  for 
natural  fcience.     It  was  his  perfedion  in  this,  which  obtained 
him  an  honourable  place  among  the  poets,  by  producing  that 
admired  v/ork  "  Of  the  nature  and  principles  of  things,"  fo 
talked  of  and  applauded  by  all  antiquity.     Lucretius  himfelf, 
though  his  bufinefs  was  to  confute  the  author,  yet  gives  us  a 
panegyric  on  his  poetry,  when  he  condemns  his  philofophy  5 
and,  in  a  rapture,  makes  him  aimoft  a  God,  that  is,  almoft  as 
great  as  his  mafter  Epicurus.     He  is  generally  cenfured  as  ^^^'  '*  ^* 
guilty  of  pride  and  vanity  in  the  higheft  degree.     Out  of  one  '^*^* 
of  his  poems,    that   he  recited  to  the  people,  \ve  find  this 
fentence  recorded  by  Laertius  :    "  Hail,  friends  !  a  god  im- 
*'  mortal  bids  you  hail."     The  common  ftory  of  his  death  is, 
that  he  flung  himfelf  into  the  burning  caverns  of  mount  Etna, 
with  this  delign,  that,  by  difappearing  after  fo  fudden  a  man- 
ner, he  might  be   thought  to  go   dire6lly  to  heaven.     But 
Laertius  has  given  a  lefs  fabulous  account  of  his  death,    when 
he  fays,  that,  riding  to  Meffina  in  his  chariot,  upon  the  oc- 
cafion  of  fome  public  folemnity,  he  happened  to  have  a  defpe- 
rate  fall,  which  broke  his  hip,  and  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of 
which  he  died  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.     Befides  his  great 
poem  of  natural  philofophy,  he  Ts  faid  to  have  compofed  a 
poem  on  Xerxes's  paflage  into  Greece,  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  fe-? 
veral  tragedies,  &c.     The  opinions   of  Empeddckl  may  be 
read  in  Diogenes,  Laertius,  Plutarch,  and  Stanley's  Lives  of 
the  philolbphers. 

EN  N I  US  (QyiNTUs)  a^  ancient  Latin  poet,  was  born 
at  Rudirp,  a  town  in  Calabria,  in  the  year  of  Rome  514,  or 
about  237  years  before  Chrift.     That  this  was  the  place  of  his  Hier.  Co- 
nativity,  we  learn  from  himfelf  as  well  as  from  others  5  for,  !,"!^"J''^.. 

VOL.  IV.  Y  after 
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after  he  had  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  conferred  on  him-, 
he  wrote  thus  of  himfdf : 

Nos  fumu'  Romanei,  qui  fuimus  ante  Rudinei : 

and  the  Florentines  at  this  day  claim  our  poet  for  their  fellow- 
citizen.     He  came  firft  to  Rome,  when  M.  Porcius  Cato  was 
quaeftor,  whom  he  had  inflruclcd  in  the  Greek  language  in 
/     Sardinia.     Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us,  "  that  Cato,  when 
"  he  was   prsetor,    obtained  the  province  of  Sardinia,  fron^ 
"  whence,  v/hen  he  was  quaeftor  there  before,  he  had  brought 
.•      '^  EnnJus  to  Rome  :    '  which  we  efieem  (fays  the  hiftorian) 
In  vit.  Ca-  *'  '  no  lefs  than  the  nobleft  triumph  over  Sardinia.'  *'     He  had 
ton.  an  houfe  in  the  Aventine  mount ;  and,  by  the  beauty  of  his 

genius,  the  agreeablenefs  of  his  converfation,  and  the  integrity 
of  his  manners,  gained  the  friendfhip  of  the  moll  eminent 
perfons  in  the  city.  Among  thefe  were  Galba  and  M.  Ful- 
vius  Nobilior,  by  whofe  fon,  who,  after  his  fathers  example, 
was  greatly  addicted  to  learning,  he  was  made  free  of  the  city. 
This  Ciceio  relates  in  his  piece,  intitled  Brutus  ;  though  the 
fame  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  tells  us,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome  made  him  free,  out  of  a  regard  to  his  great  merit. 
He  attended  Fulvius  in  the  war  againfl  the  iEtolians  and  Am- 
Aur.  Vifftor  braciotae,  and  celebrated  his  vi£!ories  over  thofc  nations.  He 
?V-h^  '^'  ^^^%^^  likewife  under  Torquatus  in  Sardinia,  and  under  the 
^^  2^  '  elder  Scipio  ;  and  in  all  thefe  fervices  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  uncommmon  valour.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Scipio 
Nafica,  as  appears  from  this  paflage  in  Cicero  :  Nafica  going 
one  day  to  vifit  Ennius,  and  the  maid-fervant  faying  that  he 
was  not  at  home,  Scipio  found  that  fne  had  told  him  fo  by  her 
mailer's  orders,  and  that  Ennius  was  at  home.  A  few  days 
after,  Ennius  coming  to  Nafica,  and  inquiring  for  him  at  the 
door,  the  latter  called  out  to  him,  that  "  he  was  not  at  home." 
Upon  Vt'hich  Ennius  anfwering,  "  What  1  do  I  not  know 
*'  your  voice?"  Scipio  replied,  "  You  have  a  great  deal  of 
*'  a/Turanje  ;*  for  I  believed  your  m^aid,  when  fhe  told  me, 
"  that  you  v/as  not  at  home  ;  and  will  not  you  believe  me  my- 
De  orat.  <c  (clfT'  Ennius  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  and  lived  ia 
^^'  great  fimplicity  and  frugality,  having  but  one  maid-fervant  to 

attend  him.  He  died  at  the  age  of  feventy  years  j  and  his 
death  is  faid  to  have  been  occalioned  by  the  gout,  contracted 
by  an  immoderate  ufe  of  wine,  which  he  always  drank  very 
freely  of  before  he  applied  himfelf  to  writing.  This  Horace 
affirms : 

Ennius 
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Ennius  ipfe  pater  nunquam  nifi  potus  ad  arma  I 

Profiluit  dicenda. ■    ■     ■■  Lib.  I.  Epift.  ig.  | 

That  is, 

i 

<«  And  Ennius  never  dared  to  write  of  wars,  i 

"  Till  heated  well  with  wine."  Creech,  j 

He  was  interred  in  the  Appian  Way,  within  a  mile  of  the  city,  ■ 

in  Scipio's  fepulchre  ;  who  had  fo  great  an  efteem  and  friend-  j 

fhip  for  him,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  buried  in  his  fepulchre,  j 

and  a  ftatue  to  be  erecSled  to  him  upon  his  monument.     Vale-  ] 

rius  Maximus  obferves,  that  ''  Scipio  paid  thefe  honours  to  ; 

*'  Ennius,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his  own  adions  received  a  ] 

*'  luftre  from  that  poet's  writings ;  and  was  perfuaded,  that  l 

*'  the  memory  of  his  exploits  would  laft,  as  long  as  the  Ro-  i 

*'  man  empire  fhould  flourifli."  Lib.  vlli,  f 

Ennius  is  iaid  to  have  been  perfedly  well  fkilled  in   the  ^'  ^^^  \ 

Greek  language,  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  ] 

treafures  of  it  among  the  Latins.     Suetonius  tells  us,    that 
''  he  and  Livius  Andronicus  were   half  Greeks,  and  taught 
"  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  at  home  and  abroad."  De  illuftrv         { 
He  was  the  iirft  among  the  Romans  who  wrote  heroic  verfes.  g''^."^"^^^^         j 
-He  was  a  man  of  an  admirable  genius,   and   did  prodigious  '  ''  i 

things  for  the  polifhing  the  Latin  poetry ;  but  left  a  great  deal  I 

to  be  done  by  fucceeding  ages.     He  wrote  the  "  Annals  of  j 

''  Rome,"  which  were  (o  highly  efteemed,   that  they  were 
publicly  recited  with  vaft  applauie  at  Rome  by  Quintus  Var-  j 

gonteius,  vi'ho  digefled  them  into  books ;  and  they  were  read 
at  Puteoli  in  the  theatre  by  a  man  of  learning,  who  afTumed  \ 

the  name  of  the  Ennianift.     He   tranflated  ieveral    tragedies  i 

from  the  Greek,  and  wrote  others.     He  publifhed  likewife  (e-  '] 

veral  comedies  ;  but,  whether  of  his  own  invention,  or  tranf- 
lated by  him,  is  uncertain.     He  gave  a  Latin  verfion  of  Eve-  ) 
merus's  Sacred  hiftory,   and  Epicharmus*s   Philofo^hy  ;    and 
wrote  Phagetica,  epigrams ;  Scipio,  a  poem  ;  Afotus  or  Sota-  ' 
dicus,  fatyrs  ;  Protreptica  &  Prascepta,  and  very  probably  fe-                       : 
veral  other  works.     It  appears  from  his  writings,  that  he  had                      1 
very  flrong  fentiments  of  religion.     He  held  the  docSlrine  of                      ' 
tranfmigration,  and  is  faid  to  have  affirmed,  that  Homer's  foul 
was  tranfmigrated  into  him.     The  fragments  of  Ennius,  for                     ■• 
there  are  nothing  but  fragments  left,  were  firft  colledted  by  the                      ! 
two  Stephens's  ;  and  afterwards  publiihed  by  Jerom  Columna, 
a  Roman  nobleman,  with  a  learned  commentary,    and  the 

Y2  life  ^ 
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life  of  Ennius,  at  Naples  1590  in  4to.  Columna's  editlort 
was  reprinted  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1707  in  4to,  with 
feveral  additions  by  Heffelius,  profefTor  of  hiftory  and  eloquence 
in  the  fchool  at  Rotterdam. 

ENNODIUS  (Magnus  Felix)  bilhop  of  Pavia  in 
Italy,  and  an  eminent  writer,  was  defcended  from  an  illu- 
Dupin,  Sec.  ftrious  family  in  Gaul,  and  born  in  Italy  about  the  year  473, 
Cave,  &c.  Lofmg  an  aunt,  who  had  brought  him  up,  at  fixteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  reduced  to  very  necefTitous  circumflances,  but  re- 
trieved his  affairs  by  marrying  a  young  lady  of  great  fortune 
and  quality.  He  enjoyed  for  fome  time  all  the  pleafures  and 
advantages  which  his  wealth  could  procure  him ;;  but  after- 
wards refolved  upon  a  more  ftrict  courfe  of  life.  He  entered 
into  holy  orders,  with  the  confent  of  his  lady,  who  likewifc 
betook  herfelf  to  a  religious  life.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Epiphanius,  bifhop  of  ravia,  with  whom  he  lived  in  the  moft 
inviolable  friendfhip.  His  application  to  divinity  did  not  di- 
'  vert  him  from  profecuting,  at  his  leifure-hours  the  ftudies,  of 
poetry  and  oratory,  in  which  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  from 
his  youth ;  and  his  writings  gained  him  a  very  great  reputa- 
tion. Upon  the  death  of  Epiphanius,  he  appears  to  have  been 
ele6led  one  of  the  deacons  of  the  Roman  church  ;  and,  in  the 
year  503,  having  prefented  to  the  fynod  of  Rome  an  apology 
for  the  council  there,  which  had  abfolved  pope  Symmachus 
the  year  before,  it  was  ordered  to  be  inferted  among  the  a6^3 
of  the  fynod.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bifliopric  of  Pavia 
about  the  year  511,  and  was  appointed  to  negotiate  an  union 
between  the  eaftern  and  the  weflern  churches ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  took  two  journies  into  the  Eaft,  the  former  in  515^ 
with  Fortunatus,  bifhop  of  Catanaea  ;  the  latter  in  517,  with 
P^regrinus,  bifhop  of  Mifenum.  Though  he  did  not  fucceed 
in  thefe  negotiations^  he  fhewed  his  prudence  and  refolution 
in  the  management  of  them.  For  the  emperor  Anaftafius, 
having  in  vain  ufed  his  utmofl  efforts  to  deceive  or  corrupt  him, 
after  otheVinftances  of  ill  treatment,  ordered  him  to  be  put  on 
board  an  old  fhip;  and,  forbidding  him  to  land  in  any  part  of 
Greece,  expofcd  him  to  manifeft  danger.  However,  he  ar- 
rived fafe  in  Italy ;  and,  returning  to  Padua,  died  there,  not 
long  after,  in  Augufl  521. 

His  works  are  not  voluminous.  They  were  all  pubhfhed 
by  Andrew  Schottus  atTournay  1610,  in  8vo;  and  by  James 
Sirmond  at  Paris  161 1,  in  8vo,  with  notes,  explaining  the 
names  and  titles  of  the  perfons  mentioned  by  Ennodius,  and 

con- 
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containing  a  great  many  obfervations  very  ufeful  for  illuftra-  i 
ting  the  hiitory  of  that  age.  Ennodius's  works  are  I  ike  wife  ^  1 
printed  with  emendations  and  illuftrations,  at  the  end  of  the                  ,  | 

iirfl  volume  oF  father  Sirmond's  works,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  " 

1696;  and,  from  that  edition,  at  Venice,  1729,  in  folio,  j 
Dupin  obferves,  that  there  is  a  confiderable  warmth  and  live- 

linefs  of  imagination  in  the  writings  of  Ennodius;  but  that  j 

his  ftile  is  obfcure,   and   his  manner  of  reafoning  far  from  . 

€xa(3:.            '                                           •  \ 

ENT  (George)  a  very  ingenious  and  eminent  phyfician, 

was  born  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  upon  the  bth   of  November  . 

1604  ;  and,  after  regularly  going  through  a  courfe  of  claffical  \ 
inftru^tion,   was  fent  to  Sidney-college  in   Cambridge.     He  Wood's 
afterwards  travelled   into  foreign  countries,  and  was  made  a       ^'  ^^  '**    ] 

do6i:or  of  phyfic  at  Padua.     After  his  return  home,  he  became  1 

eminent  for  his  pra6^ice  ;  during  the  times  of  the  ufurpation,  ) 

was  chofen  fellov/,  and  afterwards  prefident  of  the  college  of  '\ 

phyficians  ;  and  at  length  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  con-  ] 

ferred  upon  him  by  king  Charles  II.     He  died  at  London  upon,  .. 

the  13th  of  October  1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  ] 
St.  Laurence  in  the  Jev/ry.     He  was  extremely  intimate  with                "    j 

the  famous  dr.  William  Harvey,  whom  he  learnedly  defended  J 

in  a  piece,  entitled.  Apologia  pro  circulatione  fanguinis  con-  j 

tra  ^milium  Parifanum,  and  printed-  at  London  in  the  year  * 

1641  in  8vo.     Ten  years  after,  he  prevailed  with  dr.  Harvey  \ 

to  conient  to  the  publication  of  his  Exercitationes  de  gene-  ] 

ratione  animalium ;  which  himfelf  took  the  care  of,  and  pre-  i 

fented  to  the  prefident  and  fellows  of  the  college  of  phyficians  5 

in  a  moft  fenfible,  polite,  and   elegant  dedication.     He  pub-  ] 

Hfhed  alfo  Animadverfiones  in  Malachi^  Thruftoni  M-  D.  5 
diatribam  de  refpirationis  ufu   primario.  Lond.   1679,    8vo  ; 

before  which,  fays  mr.  Wood,  is   his  pidture  in   a  long  pe-  \ 

ruke.     In  the  philofophical  tranfa£tions,    number  194,  ann.  ' 

1 69 1,  are  fir  George  Ent's  Obfervationes  ponderis  teftudinis,  ] 

cum  in  autumno  terram  fubiret,  cum  ejufdem  ex  ^erra  verno  l 

tempore  exeuntis  pondcre  comparati,  per  plures    annos,  repe-  i 

titae.     Mr.  Wood  feems  to  think,  that   fir  George  might  be  ■ 

the  author  of  more  things  :  but  they  had  not  come  to  his  \ 
knowledge.                                                                                                 •      J 

E  P  H  R  E  M  (St.)    an  ancient  Chriftian  writer  of  the  1 

fourth  century,  was  a  native  of  Edefla,  according  to  fomej  or,  '■ 
«fe  others  fay,  of  Nifibe  in  Syria ;    and  was  born  under  the 

Y  3                                   ^^'  1 
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^r^Du'tn  ^"^P5^^  Conftantine.  He  embraced  a  monadic  life  from  his 
Nov.  yylh'  ^^r^icft  years,  and  in  a  fhort  time  was  chofen  fuperior  to  a 
desAut.ec-  confidcrable  number  of  monks.  He  was  ordained  deacon  at 
«ief-  EdelFa,  and  prieft  at  Caefarea  in  Cappadocia  by  St.  Bafd,  who 

is  alfo  faid  to  have  taught  him  Greek ;  but  thcfe  two  laft  cir- 
cumftances  are  qucftionable,  fmce  fome  accounts  fay,  that  he 
did  not  underftand  Greek,  and  that  he  died  a  deacon.     He 
might  have  been  a  bi(hop,  and  would  not :  for  Sozomen  relate?;-, 
that  when  the  people  had  chofen  him,  and  fought  him  in  order 
to  have  him  ordiutwd  to  that  function,  he  ran  into  the  market- 
place, and  preterided  to  be  mad.     Upon  this  he  was  let  alone, 
as  fuppofed  to  be  really  fo  ;   and  efcaping   into  fome  retired 
Jiift.  ecclef.  place,  he  there  continued  till  another  was  chofen.     He  wrote 
Lb.m.c.i6.  ^  great  number  of  books,  all  in. the  Syriac  language  :  but  a 
gre^^t  part  of  them  is  faid  to  "have  been  tranflated  in  hii>  life- 
time.    Photius  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  above  a  thoufand  ora- 
Biblioth.      tions,  and  that  himfelf  had  (een  forty-nine  of  his  fermons  :  and 
Cod.  196.     Sozcmen  obfen'^s,  that  he  compofed  three  hundred   thoufand 
verfes.     His  works  were  fo  highly  efteemed,  that   they  were 
Hieronym.    publicly  read  in  the  churches  after  the  Scriptures.    Sozomen  ob-- 
de  viris  il-  ferves,  that  his  works  were  fo  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and 
l^ufbr.  cap.     dignity  of  ftile,  as  well  as  for  the  fublimity  of  fentiments,  that 
thefe  excellencies  did  not  difappear  even  in  their  tranflations : 
and  St.  Jerom  afTures  us,  that  in  reading  the  tranflation  of  St, 
Ephrem's  treatife  "  of  the  *'  HolyGhoft,"  he  plainly  faw  the 
vivacity  of  the  author's  genius.     After  feveral  editions  of  his 
works,  a  beautiful  one  was  printed  at  Oxford  in    1708,  in 
folio.     Gregory  NyfTen,  in  his  panegyrick  on   this  father,  is 
very  copious  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  his  writings,  and  his 
attachments  to  the  orthodox  faith.     St.  Ephrem  had  an  ex-^ 
treme  averfion  to  the  herefies  of  Sabellius,  Arius,  and  Apolli- 
narius;  the  lad  of  whom,  as  Gregory  relates,  he  treated  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner  :     Apoliinarius  having  written  two 
books,  in  which  be  had  collected  all  the  arguments  in  defence 
of  his  own  opinion,  and  having  entruited  them  with  a  lady, 
St.  Ephrem  borrowed  thefe  books,  under  the  pretence  of  being 
an  Apollin^iian  ;  but,  before  he  returned  them,  he  glewed  all 
their  deaves  together.     The  lady,  feeing  the  outfide  of  the 
books  to  be  the  fame  as  before,  and  not  difcovering  that  apy 
thing  had  been  do^e   to  them,  returned  them  to  Apoliinarius 
to  be  ufed  in  a  public  conference  he  was  going  to  have  with 
a  Catholic :  but  he,  not  being  able  to   open  his  books,  was 
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St.  Ephrem  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  feverlty  of  morals, 
^iid  To  ftri(5l  an  obferver  of  chaftity,  that  he  avoided  the  fight 
of  women.  Sozomen  tells  us,  that  a  certain  woman  of  dinb- 
lu:te  chara£ler,  either  on  purpofe  to  tempt  him,  or  elfe  being 
hired  to  it  by  others,  met  him  on  purpofe  in  a  narrow  paflage, 
-and  ftared  him  full  and  earneftly  in  the  face.  St.  Ephrem  re- 
buked ^  her  fliarply  for  this,  and  bid  her  look  dowfi  on  the 
ground.  But  the  woman  faid,  "  Why  fhould  I  do  fo,  fmce 
*'  I  am  not  made  out  of  the  earth,  but  of  thee  !  It  is  more 
*'  reafonable,  that  thou  ftiould'ft  look  upon  the  ground,  from 
"  which  thou  had'ft  thy  original,  but  that  I  (hould  look  upon 
*'  thee,  from  whom  I  was  procreated."  St.  Ephrem,  won- 
dering at  the  woman,  wrote  a  book  upon  this  converfation, 
which  the  moft  learned  of  the  Syrians  efteemed  one  of  the 
beft  of  his  performances.  He  was  alfo  a  man  of  moft  exem- 
plary charity,  of  which  the  following  inftance  is  related  by. 
Sozomen:  Edefla  having  been  long  afflidted  with  a  famine, 
he  quitted  his  cell ;  and  applying  himfelf  to  the  rich  men,  ex- 
poftulated  feverely  with  them,  for  fulfering  the  poor  to  ftarve, 
while  they  covetoully  kept  their  riches  hoarded  up.  He  read 
them  a  religious  leisure  upon  the  fubje£l,  which  afFe£led  them 
fo  deeply,  that  they  became  regardlefs  of  their  riches  :  "  but 
"  we  do  not  know,  faid  they,  whom  to  truft  with  the  didri- 
"  bution  of  them,  fmce  almoft  every  man  is  greedy  of  gain, 
"  and  makes  a  merchandife  and  advantage  to  himfelf  upon 
*'  fuch  occafions."  St.  Ephrem  afked  them,  what  they 
*'  thought  of  him"  ?  They  replied,  that  they  efteemed  him  a 
man  of  great  integrity,  as  he  was  univerfally  thought  to  be. 
*'  For  your  fakeS  therefore,  faid  he,  I  will  undertake  this 
*'  work " :  and  fo  receiving  their  money,  he  caufed  three 
hundred  beds  to  be  provided  and  laid  in  the  publick  portico's, 
and  took  care  of  thofe  who  were  fick  through  the  famine. 
And  thus  he  continued  to  do,  till  the  famine  ceafmg,  he  re- 
turned to  his  cell,  where  he  applied  himfelf  again  to  his  ftu- 
dies,  and  died  not  long  after. 

His  death  happened  upon  the  ift  of  February  i^  the  year 
378,  under  the  emperor  Valens.  Upon  his  death -bed  he  ex- 
horted the  monks,  who  v^'ere  about  him,  to  remember  him 
in  their  prayers;  forbad  them  to  preferve  his  cloaths  as  relics; 
2nd  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred  without  the  leaft  funeral 
pomp,  or  any  monument  ereded  to  him. 

E  P  I  C  H  A  R  M  U  S,  an  ancient  poet  and  philofopher, 
W^s  born  in  the  ifland  of  Coos,  and  carried,  as  Diogenes  Lacr^ 

Y  4  tius 
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tius  tells  us,  into  Sicily,  when  he  was  but  three  months  old, 
firft  to  Megara,  and  afterwards  to  Syracufe  ;  which  may  well 
enough  juftify  Horace  and  others  in  calling  him  a  Sicilian. 
Tvul^^"^"^^  had  the  honour  of  being  taught  by  Pythagoras  himfelf; 
and  he  and  Phormus  are  faid  to  have  invented  comedy  in  Sy- 
racufe, though  others  have  pretended  to  the  glory  of  that  dif- 
covery.  He  prefented  fifty-five,  or  according  to  others  thirty- 
five,  plays';  but  his  works  have  been  fo  long  loft,  that  even 
their  characSler  is  fcarccly  on  record.  Only  Horace  has  pre- 
ferved  the  memory  of  one  of  his  excellencies,  by  commending 
Plautus  for  imitating  it  j  and  that  is,  the  keeping  his  fubjeS 
always  in  view,  and  following  the  intrigue  very  clofely : 

Plautus  ad  exemplum  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi,  &c. 

Lib.  ii.  Epift.  i.  v.  58. 

Befides  his  numerous  comedies,  he  wrote  a  great  many  trea- 
Hift.  nat.  tifes  in  philofophy  and  medicine.  Ariftotle,  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
lib.vu.c.5  -j-hought,  that  Epicharmus  added  the  letters  ©  and  X  to  the 
Greek  alphabet,  though  others  afcribe  them  to  Paiamedcs. 
He  died  aged  90  years,  according  to  Laertius ;  or  97,  as  Lu- 
cian  afierts.  Laertius  has  preferved  four  verfes,  infcribed  on 
one  of  his  ft^tues,  v/hich  (hew  the  high  efteem  antiquity  had 
of  his  worth.     Thefe  are  they  : 

*'  The  flarry  train  as  far  as  Phoebus  drowns, 
*'  And  ancient  Ocean  his  unequal  fons  : 
"  Beyond  mankind,  we'll  Epicharmus  own, 
*'  On  whom  juft  Syracufe  beftow'dthe  crown." 

EPICTETrUS,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  antiquity, 

was  born  near  the  end  of  Nero's  reign,   as  is  commonly  fup- 

pofed,  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia ;   and  was  a  fiave  of  Epaphro- 

Fabric.  bib\  (3itus,  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  and  one  of  his  guards.     Under 

Giiec.  t.  nu  ^^^  dominion  of  this  mafter,  he  pafled  the  lirft  part  of  his  life  ; 

nor  is  it  clear,  at  what  time  and  by  what  means  he  obtained 

his  liberty.^'  Thus  much  we  are   affured  of,    that,   upon  an 

edi(5t  bf  Domitian   for  banifliing  all  philofophers  from  Rome 

and  Italy,  about  the  year  of  Chrift  94,  he  withdrew  to  Nico- 

.AiiLGellius,  polis,  a  city  of  Epirus  ;  and   his  being  included  under  that 

1.  xv.  c.  2.    prohibition,  in  the  quality  of  a  philofopher,  is  a  manifeft  proof, 

that  he  wai  a  freedman.     It  has  generally  been  thought,  that 

after  his  retreat  he  never  returned  any  more  to  Rome,  but 

pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Nicopolisj  and  this  opinion 

is 
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is  grounded  upon  Arrian's  often  faying,  that  thofe  difcOurfes, 
of  which  his  book  confilts,  were  made  and  deUvered  in  that 
city.  However,  it  is  not  fafe  to  embrace  it  intirely ;  for 
Spartian  tells  us,  that  the  emperor  Hadrian  was  very  intimate  In^it.  Adri- 
wiih  Epi(Stetus,  which  cannot  well  be  conceived,  if  the  latter  ^"' 
had  been  conftantly  refident,  from  the  time  of  Domitian's 
edicl,  in  a  place  fo  remote  as  Nicopolis.  It  does  not  certainly 
appear,  whether  or  not  he  was  ever  married  :  but,  as  there  is 
not  fufficient  authority  for  affirming,  fo  neither  is  there  enough 
for  denying  it.  Por  Arrian,  in  feveral  paflages,  takes  notice 
of  Epidtetus's  averfion  to  the  Epicureans, .  upon  this  provoca- 
tion particularly,  that  they  fpoke  in  prejudice  of  marriage. 
But,  married  or  fmgle,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  no 
children :  for,  befides  that  no  author  mentions  him  to  have 
had  any,  that  repartee  of  Demonax  in  Lucian  intimates  that 
he  had  none  :  who,  when  Epidetus  advifed  him  to  marry  and 
leave  children,  replied  pleafantly,  "  with  all  my  heart,  pro- 
"  vided  you  will  give  me  one  of  your  daughters."  It  is  un-  Lucian,  la 
queftionable  however,  that  he  lived  in  extreme  poverty  :  for  ^i^^- ^^emo- 
how  liberal  foever  Spartian  hath  been  in  commendation  of  Ha- 
drian's generolity  towards  poets,  orators,  philofophers,  ma- 
thematicians, and  mafters  of  fcience  of  any  kind,  though  at 
the  fame  time  no  man  living  took  more  delight  in  rallying 
them  than  he;  yet  we  have  no  grounds  to  believe,  that  either 
the  emperor  or  any  of  his  fucceflbrs,  v/ho  profefTed  fo  much 
efteem  and  veneration  for  Epi(5i:etus,  beftowed  upon  him  fo 
much  as  might  fet  him  above  even  extreme  poverty.  The 
reafon  of  this  probably  was  his  obftinate  contempt  of  riches, 
which  would  not  futFer  any  favours  of  that  kind  to  be  faftened 
upon  him.  And  this  appeared  by  his  manner  of  living  at 
Rome,  in  a  little  cottage,  without  fo  much  as  a  door  to  it, 
no  attendants  but  one  old  woman,  and  no  furniture  but  an 
earthen  lamp ;  to  the  light  of  which  we  owe  thofe  beautiful 
and  divine  thoughts,  of  which  Arrian  hath  preferved  fome 
noble  remains.  This  lamp  was  purchafed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  after  his  death,  by  a  perfon  whom  Lucian  ridi- 
cules for  it,  as  hoping  to  acquire  the  wifdom  of  E^idletus  bv 
ftudying  over  it.  We  have  no  account  that  can  be  depehded 
on,  either  of  what  diftemper,  or  about  what  time,  Epidetus 
died.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  lived  to  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  andThemiftius  afTerts,  that  he  was  highly  efteemed 
by  that  prince  as  well  as  his  prcdecefTor.  But  this  account  is 
rejected  by  many,  though  all  agree,  that  he  lived  to  a  coniide- 
rable  age. 

Epi£letus, 


Sec.  c.  70. 
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Epi(5letu8,  though  a  philofopher,    was  a  man  of  great  hu- 
mility and  modefty,  which  was  moft  eminent  in  his  own  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  in  his  recommendation  of  it  to  others.     Hence 
he  ufed  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  need  of  adorning  a  man's  houfe 
with  rich  hangings  or  paintings ;  for  the  moft  graceful   furni- 
ture is  temperance  and  modefty,  which  are  lafting  ornaments, 
and    will  never  be  the  worfe  for  wearing.     All  ambition  and 
vain-glory  he  detefted  ;  and   as  no  man  did   more  good,  or 
lived  better  than  he  did,  fo  no  man  was  more  follicitous  to  con- 
ceal it.     '^  If,  fays  he,  you  have  fo  far  maftered  your  appe- 
^'  tite,  as  to  have  brought  your  body  to  coarle  fare,  and  to  be 
*'  v/ell  contented  with  mere  necelfaries,  do  not  glory  in  your 
"  abftemious  way  of  living.     If  you  drink  nothing  but  water, 
"  proclaim  not  your  own  fobriety   upon  every  occafion  ;  or, 
"  if  you  would  inure  yourfelf  to  hardship,  do  it  for  your  own 
"  benefit,  and  not  to  attra<5l  the  admiration  of  the  people. 
*'  Let  vain-glorious  fools  make  their  trials  as  public  as  they 
"  can  ;  but  know,  that  all  affectations  of  this  kind  are  utterly 
Stanhope's    ''  unworthy  of  a  philofopher."     Another  proof  of  his  freedom 
Jrl^^r^^nT'  ^^^^  vanity  is  this,  that,   although  no  perfon  of  his  time  was 
better  qualified  to  become  an  author,  yet  he  left  nothing  of  his 
own  compofmg  behind  him.     Suidas  indeed  tells  us,  that  he 
wrote  a  great  many  books  ;  juft  as  much,  fays  Fabricius,  as 
Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  v/hom  all  allow  to  have  wrote  none. 
Nothing  is  certainly  more  juftly  valued  than  EpiCletus's  Enchi- 
ridion, or  Manual  of  the  Stoic  philofophy  ;  but,  if  Arrianhad 
not  collefted  it  from  his  mafter's  mouth,  and  tranfmitted  it,  to- 
gether with  his  commentary  upon  it,  down  to  pofterity,  it  is 
pofTible  that  the  very  name  of  Epi6letus  might  not  now  be 
known. 

He  was  a  great  lover  of  neatnefs ;  and  often  ufed  to  fay, 
that  he  had  much  rather  fee  one  of  his  fcholars  come  to  him 
well-dreffed  and  curled,  and  had  more  hopes  of  fuch  a  one's 
improvement,  than  of  one  whofe  hair  was  greafy,  and  his  ha-^ 
Arrian,  f'^-  bit  flovenly.  He  had  an  ill  perfon,  and  was  weak  and  lame, 
as  we  learn  from  thefe  lines,  which  are  quoted  by  Gellius, 
and  are  thought  by  fome  to  have  been  written  by  himfelf : 

"  Altho'  by  birth  a  flave,  in  body  lame, 
"  In  fortune  poor,  yet  dear  to  heaven  I  am.'* 

Aul.  Gell.  1.  ii.  c.  18. 

The  meannefs  of  his  fortune  however  did  not  affe£l  the  great-r 
nefs  of  his  foul.     Prodigious  things  are  related  of  his  patience 

thus 
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thus,  while  he  was  a  flave  to  Epaphroditus,  his  mafter  one 
day  took  a  frolic  to  wrench  his  leg.  Epi6^etus  obferving  the 
brute  delighted  with  fo  barbarous  a  pleaiure,  and  that  he  con- 
tinued it  with  greater  violence,  faid,  with  a  fmile,  and  with- 
out any  appearance  of  palHon,  "  if  you  go  on,  you  will  cer- 
''  tainly  break  my  leg :"  and  when  his  leg  was  broke,  "  did 
"  not  I  tell  you,  fir,  that  it  would  be  (o  ?"  This  ftory  is  re-  origen  con- 
lated  by  Celfus  the  Epicurean,  who  takes  occafion  from  it  to  tra  Cejf.  1. 
extol  the  conftancy  of  Epictetus  above  that  of  Chrift.  '^"* 

He  all  along  profefTed  the  Stoic  philofophy,  which  was  of 
all  others  the  nioft  fevere  and  exalted ;  and  no  man  among  the 
ancients  was  more  expert  at  reducing  the  rigour  of  their 
maxims  and  precepts  into  practice.  For  though  he  was  one  of 
the  laf}:,  who  formally  applied  himfelf  to  the  rules  of  this  fecSt, 
yet  he  was  one  of  its  greateft  ornaments  ;  and  conformed  him- 
felf ftridtly,  both  in  his  difcourfe  and  behaviour,  to  the  manner 
of  Socrates,  Zeno,  and  Diogenes.  Fancy  and  fortune,  the 
two  things  by  which  mankind  are  governed,  were  what  he 
waged  continual  war  againlt.  This  was  his  method  of  talk- 
ing about  fancy  :  "  What  is  the  whole  Iliad  of  Homer,  fays 
"  he,  but  a  fucceffion  of  moft  unreafonable  humours  ?  Paris 
"  took  a  fancy  to  carry  ofF  Menelaus's  wife,  and  Helena  to 
"  go  away  with  him.  Now,  if  herhufband  had  been  fo  pru- 
"  dent  as  to  account  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  wife  rather  a  de- 
*'  liverance  than  an  afflidion,  the  whole  jeft  had  been  fpoiled, 
*'  and  we  had  had  neither  Iliad  nor  OdyfTee.  But,  from  his 
*'  being  as  extravagantly  humourfome  and  fanciful  as  the  reft,  ] 

'*  he  followed  wars  and  tumults,  the  flaughter  of  innocent  men  ' 

"  without  number,  and  the  fubverfion  of  feveral  ancient  ci-  \ 

**  ties."     Fortune  he  ufcd  to  compare  to  a  woman  of  quality,  Arrian,  lib.         ■ 
who  proftitutes  herfelf  to  fervants.     He  intirely  renounced  all  i-  <=•  a^,  , 

the  delights  which  gratify  the  fenfes,  to  devote  himfelf  folely 
to  the  nobler  fatisfactions  of  the  foul. 

But  that  which  feems  to  be  the  peculiar  glory  of  Epi(Sl:etus,  ^ 

is,  that,  of  all  the  ancient  philofophers,  he  made  the  neareft: 
approaches  to  the  true  Chriflian  morality,  and  entertained 
more  juft  and  becoming  notions  concerning  the  nJture  and 
providence  of  God,  than  any  who  were  not  enlightened*  by 
the  gofpcl.  His  doctrines  were,  in  truth,  fo  agreeable  to 
ours,  that  St.  Auguftine,  notwithftanding  his  violent  preju- 
dices againft  the  generality  of  the  heathen  fages,  fpeaks  of  him 
with  great  rcfpect,  and  honours  him  with  the  character  of  an 
exceedingly  wife  and  good  man.  Another  excellence,  peculiar 
J9  himfeif,  is,  that  he  admitted  all  the  feverity  of  the  Stoics, 

without 
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without  taking  in  any  of  their  fournefs.  He  has  nothing  of  the 
infolence,  fo  uiual  with  that  (e^t,  of  making  their  romantic 
wife  man  equal  with  God.  He  reje6led  their  chimerical  and 
impradicable  perfections  ;  fo  that  he  reformed  Stolcifm,  as 
well  as  profefled  it.  And,  befides  his  vindicating  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  as  ftrenuoufly  as  Seneca  or  any  Stoic  of  them 
all,  he  declared  openly  againft  felf-murder ;  the  lawfulnefs  of 
which  was  maintained  by  the  reft  of  his  fed:. 

Arrian,  his  difciple,  wrote  a  large  account  of  his  life  and 
death,  which  is  loft.  His  commentaries  and  the  enchiridion 
have  been  often  publiftied,  and  tranflated  into  almoft  every 
language.  A  translation  of  them  into  Englifti  has  appeared 
this  very  year  1758  at  London,  done  by  the  learned  mifs  Car- 
ter, daughter  of  the  reverend  dr.  Carter  of  Deal  in  Kent. 
Simplicius  was  alfo  a  celebrated  commentator  upon  Epiitetus, 
of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  under  his  article. 

EPICURUS,  one  of  the  greateft  philofophers  of  his  age, 
was  born  at  Gargettus  in  Attica,  in  the  3d  year  of  the  109th 
Laert'ius,  Olympiad  ;  that  is,  about  the  year  340  before  Chrift.  From 
the  place  of  his  birth,  we  find  him  often  called,  by  ancient  au- 
thors, the  "  Gargettic  author,"  the  "  Gargettic  old  man," 
and  fimply,  the  "  Gargettian."  His  father  Neocles,  and  his 
mother  Chasreftrata,  were  among  thofe  inhabitants  of  Attica, 
whom  the  Athenians  fent  into  the  ifle  of  Samos.  This  was 
the  occafion  of  Epicurus's  palling  his  childhood  in  that  ifland  ; 
and  he  did  not  return  to  Athens,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age.  His  mafters  are  faid  to  have  been  various  ;  and  there  is 
much  uncertainty  about  them.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Empiricus, 
and  others,  have  reprefcntcd  Epicurus  as  accuftomed  to  boaft, 
that  he  never  had  any  mafter ;  but  was  his  own  teacher,  and 
attained  philofophy  by  his  own  wit  and  induftry.  They  men- 
tion this  indeed,  with  a  view  of  difparaging  him  ;  yet  it  will 
eafily  be  granted,  that  he  difcovered  many  great  and  ufeful 
truths  by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  parts.  He  did  not  fix  at 
Athens  upon  his  firft  return  thither  ;  for,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  he  went  to  his  father,  who  dwelt  at  Colophon;  and 
from  thence  to  feveral  other  places,  before  he  fettled  himfelf  at 
Athens.  This  he  did  in  the  36th  or  37th  year  of  his  age, 
and  "  difcourfed  a  while,  fays  Laertius,  of  philofophy  in  pub- 
*'  lie  with  others,  but  afterwards  eftabliftied  a  fe£t  of  his 
"  own."  Admiring,  as  he  did,  the  do6lrine  of  Democritus, 
he  profeiled  himfelf  at  firft  a  Democritian ;  but  afterwards, 

when 
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when  be  had  made  alterations  in  the  fyftem  of  that  philofopher,  ^ 

his  followers  were  called,  from  him,  Epicureans.  I 

Whereas  other  profefTors  of  fe6ts  made  choice  of  particular  1 
places  in  Athens,  as,  the  Academy,  the  Lycaeum,  and  the  ' 
like,  Epicurus  purchafed  a  very  pleafant  garden,  where  he  j 
lived  with  his  friends  in  great  tranquillity,  and  taught  philofo*  ) 
phy  to  a  great  number  of  difciples.  They  lived  all  in  com- 
mon with  their  niafter ;  and  a  better  regulated  fociety  had  ne-  | 
ver  been  feen.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  only  read  the  follow-  , 
ing  paflage  in  Tully  :  "  Epicurus  fays  that,  of  all  things  j 
*«  Vhich  wifdom  has  provided  for  the  happinefs  of  life,  nothing  ; 
"  is  more  excellent  and  more  agreeable  than  friendfhip.  Nor  i 
«'  did  he  confirm  this  by  words  alone,  but  much  more  by  his  i 
<'  life  and  manners.  The  greatnefs  of  which  behaviour  is  <> 
"  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  fabulous  ftories  of  the  an-  1 
"  cients;  in  the  infinite  number  and  variety  of  which,  fetched  ] 
"  from  the  remoteft  antiquity,  there  are  fcarce  three  pair  of 
"  friends  to  be  met  with  from  Thefeus  down  to  Orefles.  But  \ 
"  what  large  aflemblies  of  friends,  and  how  ftridly  united  in  i 
"  mutual  love,  did  Epicurus  entertain  in  one  little  houfe  ?  ) 
'^  which  harmony  is  at  this  day  kept  up  by  the  Epicureans."  Definibns,  5 
He  wrote  a  prodigious  number  of  books.  Laertius,  fpeaking  ^'  ^'  c.  ac  t 
of  the  philofophers  who  have  written  the  moft,  places  Chry-  ^ 
fippus  in  the  firft  rank,  and  Epicurus  in  the  fecond.  This, 
in  his  preface  j  but,  in  his  tenth  book,  he  fays  abfolutely  and  ^ 
without  referve,  that,  of  all  authors,  Epicurus  is  the  man  who  j 
has  written  the  moft  :  "  His  works,  continues  he,  amount  I 
"  to  three  hundred  volumes,  which  contain  nothing  but  what  ^ 
"  is  his  own ;  for  he  borrows  the  words  of  no  author,  nor  I 
"  makes  a  quotation  from  any  body.  But  as  to  Chryfippus,  " 
"  who  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  furpafied  by  Epicurus  in  \ 
"  the  number  of  his  compofitions,  he  did  nothing  but  heap  ; 
''  quotation  upon  quotation:  lb  that,  if  what  he  cited  had  been  \ 
*'  taken  away  from  him,  his  writings  would  have  been  redu-  ] 
*'  ced  nearly  to  blank  paper."  Epicurus's  books  have  been  •; 
loft  long  ago  :  fo  that,  befides  fome  few  compen(^ums  and  i 
titles  preferved  by  Laertius,  and  fome  fragments  fcattered  up  \ 
and  down  among  feveral  writers,  there  is  not  any  thing  of  ^ 
them  remaining.  ; 

Epicurus  lived  all  his  days,  unmarried,  at  Athens  ;  dividing  ' 
his  time  between  converfing  with  his  friends,  reading  lectures 

to  his  pupils,  and  compoling  fyftems  and  treatifes  :  and,  being  \ 
grown  old,  made,  as  the  cuftom  was,  liis  wmU,  which  is  pre- 

Terved  intire  by  Laertius.     He  died  in  great  pain  of  a  retention  i 

of 
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of  urine,  with  lingular  patience  and  conftancy,  in  the  Tecond 
year  of  the  127th  Olympiad,  when  he  had  jnil  entered  on  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  being  near  death, 
he  wrote  the  following  epiftle,  preferved  by  Laertius,  to  one 
of  his  friends  :  "  Having  led  a  moft  happy  life,  and  now  be- 
*'  ing  about  to  die,  we  write  this  to  you.  We  are  feized 
''  with  the  ftrangury  and  dyfentery  beyond  expreffion :  but  all 
''  our  pains  and  troubles  arifing  from  hence  are  abundantly 
*'  compenfated  by  the  pleafure  we  have  in  rcfie6ling  upon  our 
*'  difcourfes  and  inventions.  But  do  thou,  as  becomes  the 
''  good-will  thou  haft  had  from  thy  youth  towards  me  and 
*'  philofophy,  take  care  of  the  children  of  Metrodorus."  The 
refpedt  which  his  followers  preferved  for  his  memory,  is  almoft 
incredible.  His  fchool  was  never  divided,  but  his  do<5l:rine 
perpetually  followed  as  an  oracle.  "  The  fe6t  of  Epicurus, 
''  fays  a  confiderable  perfon,  refembles  fome  real  republic  ; 
"  which,  intirely  free  from  all  fedition,  is  governed  by  one 
*'  common  mind  and  will.  This  difcipline  they  have  formerly 
''  followed,  and  do  follow  even  now ;  fo  that,  it  is  probable, 
*'  they  will  continue  the  fame  for  the  future.  But,  among 
<*  the  Stoics,  factions  have  arifen ;  which,  being  begun  by 
^"Tf^Tk  "  their  heads,  have  been  continued  dov/n  to  this  time."  It 
Prapar"e-*  ^^5  methinks,  no  fmall  circumftance  in  favour  of  thefe  philofo- 
vang.  lib.  phers,  that  they  (hould  enjoy  profound  peace  and  tranquillity, 
^^v*  while  all  the  other  fecSfs  were  full  of  quarrels  and  mifunder- 

ftandings.  As  they  paid  this  refpe6l  to  his  do£lrine,  fo  they 
paid  no  lefs  to  his  perfon.  They  placed  his  pi6ture  every- 
Hift.  Nat.  where  :  they  kept  his  birth-day  even  in  Pliny's  time  ;  and  o'b- 
1.  xxxY.  ferved  the  month  he  was  born  in  as  a  continued  feftival.  In  a 
word,  as  long  as  learning  flourifhed  in  Greece,  and  Rome  was 
preferved  from  the  incurfions  of  Barbarians,  the  memory  of 
Epicurus  continued  frefh,  and  his  fchool  and  difcipline  in  high 
vogue. 

Epicurus  revived  the  atomical  fyftem,  which  Leucippus  had 
invented  ;  and  brought  it,  by  his  authority,  into  high  repute. 
He  has  bi  en  univerfally  condemned  for  what  he  taught  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  Gods  ;  whom  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
denied  in  his  heart,  though  he  owned  them  with  his  mouth, 
for  the  fake  of  avoiding  the  punifliment,  which  he  would  in- 
fallibly have  fufFered,  if  he  had  attempted  to  overthrow  the 
worfl^iip  of  them.  What  gives  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  of  him, 
is,  that  he  reduced  the  divine  nature  to  a  ftate  of  perfeft  in- 
adlion,  deprived  it  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  did 
not  acknowledge  it  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  univerfe.     This 

made 
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Tnade  Tully  fay,  re  tolllt,  oratlone  relinquit,  Deos,  *'  he  has  De  Nat. 
"  owned  the  Gods  in  words,  but  denied  them  in  reahty  :"  and  Deor.  J.  i. 
he  adds,  that  he  made  this  formal  confeffion  with  his  mouth : 
invidiae  deteftandae  gratia,  "  for  the  fake  of  avoiding  the  po- 
*'  pular  odium/'  As  to  his  do6lrine,  that  the  happinefs  of 
man  confifts  in  pleafure,  though  it  has  occafioned  fome  efFe6b 
which  have  difcredited  his  fe6t,  yet,  if  it  be  rightly  interpre- 
ted, it  is  certainly  very  reafonable  ;  for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
more,  than  that  the  happinefs  of  man  confifts  in  his  being  at 
cafe,  and  in  feeling  pleafure,  or,  generally,  in  being  con- 
tented. Could  we  afk  Epicurus,  where  this  eafe  and  content- 
ment muft  be  found,  he  u'ould  not  fay,  in  good  eating,  drink- 
ing, or  in  commerce  with  women,  but  in  fobriety,  tem- 
perance, and  the  checking  of  tumultuous  and  diforderly  paf- 
fions,  which  deprive  the  foul  of  her  ftate  of  happinefs ;  that 
is,  the  foft  and  quiet  acquiefcence  in  her  condition.  Thefe 
were  the  pleafures  wherein  Epicurus  made  the  happinefs  of 
man  to  confift.  But  people  exclaimed  againft  the  word  Plea- 
sure ;  thofe  who  were  corrupted  already,  made  an  ill  ufe  of  it; 
the  enemies  of  his  fecSt  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  fo  the  name 
of  an  Epicurean  became  odious.  All  this  however  is  acciden- 
tal to  the  dodrine,  and  hinders  not,  but  Epicurus  may  have 
philofophized  in  a  very  folid  manner. 

It  is  probable  that  he  did  fo,  becaufe  it  is  certain  that  he 
lived  in  a  moft  exemplary  manner  himfelf,  and  conformably 
to  the  rules  of  philofophical  wifdom  and  frugality.  Calumnies 
indeed  have  been  fpread  againft  the  morals  of  this  philofopher. 
He  has  been  reprefented  as  a  glutton,  a  lewd  fellow,  a  Sarda- 
napalus  ;  and  becaufe,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  days, 
he  admitted  fome  women  who  loved  philofophy  into  the  num- 
ber of  his  difciples,  his  fchool  has  been  reprefented  as  a  down- 
right brothel.  It  has  been  reported,  that  the  courtezan  Leon- 
tium,  though  fhe  attended  this  philofopher's  ledures,  had  not 
difcontinued  her  former  trade  ;  and  that  flie  ferved  the  whole 
fociety  with  her  perfon,  and  Epicurus  in  particular.  But  all 
this  has  been  folidly  confuted  by  the  incomparablefGallendi, 
in  the  feventh  book  of  his  De  vita  &  moribus  Epicuri :  wjiere 
he  has  laboured  with  extreme  diligence  to  colledt  whatever 
could  be  found  concerning  the  dodtrine  and  perfon  of  this  phi- 
lofopher in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to  reduce  the 
fame  into  a  complete  fyftem.  It  may  perhaps  be  wondered, 
that  Epicurus,  having  pradifed  fuch  excellent  morals,  fhould 
have  fallen  into  an  infamy,  which  has  rendered  his  fed  and 
memory  odious  for  many  ages  :  but  it  mufl  be  remembered, 

that 
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that  he  was  contemporary  with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics;  and  that  his  competition  with  this  famous  philofopher 
muft  neceflarily  have  produced  ill  confequences  of  this  nature. 
The  Stoics  profelTed  a  great  feverity  in  their  morals  :  and  to 
contend  with  them  was  almoft  as  dangerous,  at  that  time,  as 
it  is  at  all  times  to  be  at  variance  with  bigots.  They  interefted 
religion  in  their  quarrel :  they  raifed  fears,  left  the  youth 
Ihould  be  perverted  ;  and  they  alarmed  nil  good  men.  Their 
accufations  found  credit;  for  the  people  are  eafily  perfuaded, 
that  true  zeal  and  auftere  maxims  always  go  together.  All 
which  confidered,  it  muft  not  be  thought  ftrange,  if,  by  dint 
of  defamation,  pious  frauds,  forged  letters,  and  fuch  like  arts, 
they  made  difadvantageous  impreffions  of  Epicurus,  which 
lafted  a  long  time. 

Again  :    It  was  eafy  to  give  an  ill  fenfe  to  the  do6lrines  of 
Epicurus,  and  to  fright  honeft  people  with  the  term  of  PLEA- 
SURE, which  he  made  ufeof.     If,  when  they  had  fpoken  of 
it,  they  had  at  the  fame  time  added  his  explications,  no-body 
would  have  been  alarmed  :  but  all   the  explications,    which 
were  favourable  to  him,  were  carefully  removed,  and  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  vulgar.     Befides,  as  we  have  al- 
ready obferved,  there  were  fome  Epicureans  who  made  an  ill 
ufe  of  his  do6i:rine.     They  did  not  debauch  themfelves  indeed 
De  vita  bea-  in  his  fchool ;  but  they  had  the  cunning  to  fhelter  their  difor- 
ta,  c.vi.      jjgj.g  under  the  authority  of  fo  great  a  name.     This  Seneca, 
though  a  Stoic,  has  the  candor  to  own  :  ''  They  are  not, 
^'  fays  he,  inftigated  by  Epicurus  to  riot  j  but,  already  ad- 
"  dieted  to  vices,  they  hide  their  debaucheries  in  the  bofom 
''  of  philofophy,    and  run  to  thofe  ledures  where  they  hear 
''  pleafure  is  recommended.     Nor  do  they  confider  how  tem- 
*'  perate  and  abftemious,  for  fuch  I  take  it  to  be,  the  pleafure 
*'  of  Epicurus  is ;  but  fly  to  the  bare  name,  feeking  fome  pro- 
''  tection  and  cover  for  their  lufts."     Gafiendi  has  admirably 
unfolded  all  this,  and  fliewn  how  feveral  great  men,  hurried 
away  with  the  torrent,  have,  from  age  to  age,  followed  the 
eftablifhe'^  prejudices,  without  examining  things  to  the  bot- 
tom.    He  mentions  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and  Galen,  in  particu- 
lar :  he  mentions  alfo  fome  fathers  of  the  church.     Gregory 
Nazianzen  however  was  not  under  this  error,  for  he  owns  the 
morals  of  Epicurus  to  be  very  ftri6t ;  and  feveral  others  have 
owned  the  fame. 

If  ever  we  have  had  reafon  to  know,  that  time  at  length 
does  juftice  to  opprefled  innocence,  it  is  with  regard  to  Epicu- 
rus :  for  there  have  rifen   fo  many  illuftrious  defenders  of  his 
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morals,  both  pra£llcal  and  fpeculative,  that,  at  prefeht,  liori^  ^ 

but  obftinate  or  ignorant  people  judge  ill  of  either.     Gaflendi  ^ 

obferves,  that,  as  foon  as  polite  learning  began  to  revive  iri  i 

the  fifteenth  century,  feveral  able  men  fpoke  in  behalf  of  Epi-  ■ 

curus ;  who,  during  fo  many  ages  of  barbarity,  had  been  op-  ] 

prelfed  under   a  load  of  prejudices.     He  names  Philelphus,  De  vita  & 

Alexander  ab  Alexandre,   Caelius  Rhodiginus,  Volaterranus,  "^o^'bus  E-        j 

Joannes  Francifcus  Picus,  Erycius  Puteanus  ;    and  he  might  vH.^"'  7!  ' 

have  added  to  thefe  Laurentius  Valla.    The  famous  don  Fran-  , 

cifco  de  Quevedo  publifhed  an  apology  for  this  phllofopher  at 

Madrid,  in  the  year  1635.     In  France,  La  Mothe  le  Voyei*  j 

and  Sorbiere  have  afted  the  fame  thing :  but  nothing  has  been  ^ 

written  in  any  country,  or  in  any  age,  in  defence  of  Epicurus^  i 

which  can  equal  the  performance  of  Gaflendi.     What  he  has 

compofed  on  that  lubjeft  is  a  mafter-piece  ;  the  moft  curious 

and  judicious  colleftion  that  can  be  feen,  and  difpofed  in  the  . 

cleareft  and   moft  regular  method.     Laftly,  our  countryman 

fir  William  Temple,  fo  famous  for  his  embaflies  and  fine  wri-  Seehii 

tings,  has  declared  himfelf  in  Epicurus's  favour  with  very  fin-  ^*^"=«*^»'* 

gular  addrefs.                                                                                         '  ^ 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  the  account  of  this  philofo-  ' 

pher,   without  obferving  one  particularity  relating  to  him ;  ] 

which  is,  that,  as  famous  as  he  has  been  fince  his  death,  he  * 

was  not  very  much  fo  before.    Seneca,  fpeaking  of  feveral  great  ! 

men,  who  had  not  juftlce  done  them  in  their  own  age,  forgets  ] 

not  Epicurus.      "  How  many,    (ays  he,   have  there  been, 

"  whofe  merits  were  not  publicly  known,  till  themielves  were  1 

*'  no  more  ?    How  many  have  become   famous    ^fter  their  i 

"  death,  who  were  not  fo  during  their  lives?   You  fee  how  ': 

*'  much  Epicurus  is  admired,  not  only  by  the  more  learned,  • 

*'  but  even  by  the  ignorant  multitude.     I'his  man  was  un-  '• 

*'  known  at  Athens,  in  whofe  neighbourhood  he  had,  as  it  i 

*'  were,  concealed  himfelf^     Having  outlived  his  fi-iend  Me*  ] 

*'  trodorns  many  years,  in  a  certain  epiftle,  where  he  afFec-  j 

*'  tionately  commemorates  the  friendlhip  which  had  fubfifted  i 

*'  between  them,  he  concludes  with  faying,  that  it  ifiad  not  I 

"  been  the  leaft  prejudice  to  himfelf  and  Metrodorus,  amidft  ] 

*'  fo  much  good  fortune,  that  they  had  been  not  only  un-  ] 

*<  known,  but  almoft   unheard  of  in  Greece.     Was  he  not  ' 

*'  therefore  found  out  after  he  had  ceafed  to  be  ?  Did  not  his  | 

"  do6lrine  fhine  forth  ?    Metrodorus  likewife,  in  a  certain  1 

«  epiftle,  makes  the  fame  confeflion,  that  himfelf  and  Epicu-  t 

"  rus  had  not  fhone  out  in  due  luftre,  but  that  both  of  them  'i 

"  fhould  one  day  be  highly  and  freely  honoured  by  thofe  who  \ 

Vol.  IV.                           Z                               ''  ihould  1 
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Senec.  E-    *'  fhoultl  tread  in  their  footfteps."     A  father  of  the  church 

pift.lxxix.  will  bear  witnefs,  that  Metrodorus  did  not  feed  himfelf  with 
vain  hopes,  when  he  imagined,  that  the  fed:  of  his  friend  Epi- 
curus would  make  more  noife  in  future  ages,  than  it  did  du- 
ring their  lives.  It  is  La£lantius,  and  his  words  are  thefe : 
Epicuri  difciplina  celebrior  femper  fuit,  quam  caeterorum  : 
that  is,  *'  The  fecSl  of  Epicurus  has  always  been  more  flourifh- 

Div  inft.     <c  ing  than  any  other." 

1.  lu.  c.  17.         ^  -^ 

EPIMENIDES,  an  ancient  poet  and  phllofopher,  was 
born  at  Gnoflus  in  Crete  ;  and  has  always  been  acknowledged 
a  Cretan,  though,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country,  he 
Diogenes  wore  his  hair  long.  Some  fay,  he  did  this  becaufe  he  was 
Laertius,  afhamed  of  his  country,  and  would  not  be  taken  for  a  Cretan  ; 
and  indeed  he  does  not  feem  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  if  that  verfe  cited  by  St.  Paul  be,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be,  his  :  "  The  Cretans  are  always  lyars, 
Titus,  c.  i.  t«  evil  beafts,  flow  bellies."  Many  wonderful  things  are  re- 
lated of  him  ;  and  his  reputation  was  fo  great  all  over  Greece, 
that  he  was  there  efteemed  a  favourite  of  the  gods.  The 
Athenians,  being  afilicSled  with  a  plague,  and  commanded  by 
the  oracle  to  make  a  folemn  luftration  of  the  city,  fent  Nicias, 
the  Ion  of  Niceratus,  with  a  (hip  to  Crete,  to  defire  Epimeni- 
des  to  come  unto  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation,  and 
accompanying  the  meflengers  to  Athens  in  the  46th  Olym- 
piad, performed  the  luftration  of  the  city  ;  and  the  plague 
ceafed.  Here  he  contra£i:ed  an  acquaintance  with  Solon, 
whom  he  privately  inil:ru6ted  in  the  proper  methods  for  the  re- 
gulation of  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  Standing  one  day 
to  look  on  the  haven  Munychia,  he  faid  to  thofe  that  were 
about  him,  *'  How  blind  is  man  in  future  things  ?  for,  if  the 
*'  Athenians  did  but  forefee,  what  a  mifchief  this  will  be  to 
<'  their  city,  they  would  demolifh  it  with  their  very  teeth,  ra- 
<*  ther  than  let  it  fland."  About  250  years  after,  Antipater 
confirmed  his  judgment,  by  placing  a  Macedonian  garrifon  in 
thofe  inxmcible  works ;  and  the  faying  of  Epimenides,  being 
on,  record  and  known,  made  him  pafs  for  a  prophet  among  the 
ancients.  Having  finiftied  his  bufmefs  at  Athens,  the  citizens 
offered  him  many  valuable  prefents  and  high  honours,  and 
appointed  a  fhip  to  carry  him  back  to  Crete  j  but  he  returned 
their  prefents,  and  would  not  accept  of  any  thing,  but  a  little 
branch  of  the  facred  olive,  preferved  in  the  citadel ;  and  defired 
the  Athenian  people  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  Gnof- 
fians.    Having  obtained  this,  he  returned  to  Crete,  where  he 

died 
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died  foon  after,  aged  157  years ;    or,   as  the  Cretans,  con-         ^  ] 

fiftently  with  their  character,  pretended,  299.  ■ 

He  was  a  great  poet,  and  wrote  many  things  in  verfe.     He  j 

wrote  5000  verfes  on  "  the  genealogy  of  the  gods ;"  6500  on  t 
"  the  building  of  the  fhlp  Argos,  and  Jafon's  expedition  to 

•<  Colchos ;"  and  4000  "  concerning  Minos  and  Rhadaman-  1 

♦*  thus."     He  wrote  alfo  in  prbfe  "  concerning  facrifices  and  ) 
**  the  commonwealth  of  Crete."    iSt.  Jerom  likewife  mentions 

his  book  "  of  oracles  and  reiponfes."     The  Lacedemonians  J"  Eplft.  ad  \ 

procured  his  body,  and  preferved  it  among  them  upon  the  ad-  ^*  j"'"'  ^'  '•  j 

vice  of  an  oracle  5  and  Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Solon,    *     *  '\ 

that  he  was  accounted  the  feventh  wife  man  by  thofe  who  \ 

would  not  admit  Periander  into  the  number.  ^ 

EPIPHANIUS,  an  ancient  Chriftian  writer,  was  born  J 
about  the  year  332,  at  Befanducan,  a  village  of  Paleftine.  Dupln,  Bibl,  j 
His  parents  are  faid  by  dr.  Cave  to  have  been  Jews ;  but  ^[^^p^"'*  ^^*  \ 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  this  Hiii.  Lite-  I 
fufpicion,  fince  Sozomen  affirms,  that  "  from  his  earlieft  rar.  ' 
''  youth  he  was  educated  under  the  moft  excellent  monks,  i 
*'  upon  which  account  he  continued  a  very  confiderable  time  \ 
*'  in  Egypt."  It  is  certain,  that,  while  he  was  a  youth,  he  Hill,  edcUC.  | 
went  into  Egypt,  where  he  fell  into  the  converfation  of  the  ^-  ^^'  ^'  3*>  , 
^noftics,  who  had  almoft  engaged  him  in  their  party  ;  but  he  i 
foon  withdrew  himfelf  from  thofe  heretics,  and,  returning  to  ' 
his  own  country,  put  himfelf  for  fome  time  under  the  difci- 
pline  of  Hilarion,  the  father  of  the  monks  of  Paleftine.  He 
afterwards  founded  a  monaftery  near  the  village  where  he  was 
born,  and  prefided  over  it.  About  the  year  367,  he  was  ^ 
ele6ted  bifhop  of  Salamis,  afterwards  called  Conftantia,  the  j 
metropolis  of  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  where  he  raifed  himfelf  a  ] 
great  reputation  by  his  writings  and  his  piety.  In  the  year  \ 
382,  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome  by  the  imperial  letters,  in  order  • 
to  determine  the  caufe  of  Paulinus  concerning  the  fee  of  An-  i 
tioch.  In  39I5  a  contefl  arofe  between  him  and  John  bifhop  j 
of  Jerufalem.  Epiphanius  accufed  John  of  holding  fhe  errors  1 
of  Origen ;  and,  going  to  Paleftine,  ordained  Paulinian,  bro-  ^ 
ther  of  St.  Jerom,  deacon  and  prieft,  in  a  monaftery  which  ] 
did  not  belong  to  his  jurifdi6lion.  John  immediately  com- 
plained of  this  adion  of  Epiphanius,"  as  contrary  to  the  canons  ! 
and  difcipline  of  the  church.  Epiphanius  defended  what  he  j 
had  done  in  a  letter  to  John.  This  difpute  irritated  theif  i 
minds  ftill  more,  which  were  already  incenfed  upon  the  fub-  ■ 
je£t  of  Origen ;  and  both  of  them  endeavoured  to  engage  j 
Theophilus  of  Alexandria  in  their  party.     That  biljiop,  who  \ 

Z  2  Teemed 
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t-  feemed  at  firft  to  favour  the  bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  declared  at 
lafl  againft  Origen  j  condemned  his  books  in  a  council  heW 
in  399 ;  and  perfecuted  all  the  monks  who  were  fu(pe£ted  of 
regarding  his  memory.  Thefe  monks,  retiring  to  Conftantino- 
pie,  were  very  kindly  received  there  by  St.  John  Chryfoftom ; 
which  highly  exafperated  Theophilus,  who,  from  that  time, 
conceived  a  violent  hatred  to  Chryfoftom.  In  the  mean  time 
Theophilus  informed  Epiphanius  of  what  he  had  done  againft 
Origen,  and  exhorted  him  to  do  do  the  fame :  upon  which 
Epiphanius,  in  401,  called  a  council  in  the  ifle  of  Cyprus, 
got  the  reading  of  Origen's  writings  to  be  prohibited,  and 
wrote  to  Chryfoftom  to  do  the  fame.  Chryfoftom  not  appro- 
ving this  propofal,  Epiphanius  went  to  Conftantinople,  at  the 
perfuafion  of  Theophilus,  in  order  to  get  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  Cyprus  executed.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  would 
not  have  any  converfation  with  Chryfoftom,  but  ufed  his  ut- 
moft  efforts  to  engage  the  bifliops,  who  were  then  in  that 
city,  to  approve  of  the  judgment  of  the  council  of  Cyprus 
againft  Origen.  Not  fucceeding  in  this,  he  refolved  to  go  the 
next  day  to  the  church  of  the  apoftles,  and  condemn  there 
publicly  all  the  books  of  Origen,  and  thofe  who  defended 
them :  but  as  he  was  in  the  church,  Chryfoftom  informed 
him,  by  his  deacon  Serapion,  that  he  was  going  to  do  a  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  church,  and  which  might  expofe 
him  to  danger,  as  it  would  probably  raife  fome  fedition.  This 
confideration  ftopped  Epiphanius,  who  yet  was  fo  inflamed 
againft  Origen,  that,  when  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  recom- 
mended to  his  prayers  the  young  Theodofius,  who  was  dan- 
geroufly  ill,  he  anfwered,  that  "  the  prince  her  fon  ftiould  not 
*'  die,  if  flie  would  but  avoid  the  converfation  of  Diofcorldes, 
*'  and  other  defenders  of  Origen."  The  emprefs,  furprized 
at  this  anfwer,  fent  him  word,  that,  "  if  God  fliould  think 
5^  proper  to  take  away  her  fon,  ihe  would  fubmit  to  his  will ; 
*'  that  he  might  take  him  away,  as  he  had  given  him ;  but 
*'  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Epiphanius  to  raife  him 
*'  from  fihe  dead,  fince  he  had  lately  fuffered  his  own  arch- 
*'  deacon  to  die."  Epiphanius's  heat  was  a  little  abated, 
when  he  had  difcourfed  with  Ammoniusand  his  companions, 
whom  Theophilus  had  baniftied  for  adhering  to  Origen's 
opinions ;  for  thefe  monks  gave  him  to  underftand,  that  they 
did  not  maintain  an  heretical  dodlrine,  and  that  he  had  con- 
demned them  in  too  precipitate  a  manner.  At  laft  he  refolved 
to  return  to  Cyprus ;  and,  for  a  farcwel  to  St.  Chryfoftom, 
he  faid,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  die  a  biftiop :"  to  vy^hich  the 

latter 
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latter  rcplied,  *'  I  hope  you  will  never  return  to  your  own 

*«  country"     Both  thefe  things  came  to  pafs ;  for  St.  Chry-  Sozomen, 

foftom  was  depofed   from  his  bifhopric,  and  Epiphanius  died  i.vm,«.  15, 

at  fea  about  the  year  403.     His  works  were  printed  in  Greek 

at  Bafil  1544  in  folio,  and  had  afterwards  a  Latin  tranflation 

made  to  them,  which  has  frequently  been  reprinted.     At  laft 

Petavius  undertook  a  new  edition  of  them,  together  with  a 

new   Latin  tranflation,   which  he  publiflied  at  Paris   1622, 

with  the  Greek  text  revifed  and  corre(5ted  by  two  manufcripts. 

This  edition  is  in  two  volumes  folio,  at  the  end  of  which  are 

the  animadverfions  of  Petavius,  which  are  rather  diflertations 

upon  feveral  points  of  criticifm  and  chronology,  than  notes  to 

explain  the  text  of  his  author.     This  edition  was  reprinted  at 

Cologne  1682  in  two  volumes  folio. 

Epiphanius  was  learned  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and   Latin  tongues  ;  which  makes  Jerome  call  him 
nsn-ayXwrloj,  "  a  man  of  five  tongues  ".     He  was  very  con-  ^    j  ,  ^j^.^ 
verfant  in  ecclefiaftical   antiquities,  on  which  account  he  is  Ruffin. 
chiefly  regarded.     Monfieur  Daille  ftyles  him  "  a  good  and 
"  holy  maji,  but  obferves,  that  he  was  very  little  converfant 
*'  in  the  arts  either  of  rhetoric  or  grammar,  as  appeareth  fuf- 
"  ficiently  out  of  all  his  writings  ;  where  you  fhall  often  find 
'•■  him  failing,  not  only  in  the  clearnefs  of  his  expreflions,  and 
*'  the  couile  and  fit  contrivance  of  his  periods,  but  alfo  even 
*'  in  the  order  and  method,  which  is  the  true  light  of  all 
*'  difcourfe  :  which  defed^s  muft  neceflarily  be  the  caufe  of 
"  much   obfcurlty  in  very   many   places,  as  indeed  is  much 
''  complained    of  by  the  interpreters  of  this  father".     The  Treatife 
fame   writer  afterwards  obferves,  that,    "  as  Epiphanius  was  concerning 
"  of  a  very  good,  honeft,  and  plain  nature,  but  a  little  too  the  right  ufe 
*'  credulous,  and  withal  very  eager  and  fierce  in  maintaining  ^^^^^^  ^^qJ^ 
"  whatfoever  he  thought  was  right  and  true  ;  fo  he  hath  the  i,  ch.'  5. 
*'  more  eafily  been  induced  both  to  receive  and  deliver  things 
*'  for  folid,  which  yet  are  not  fo  ;  and  to  ftand  ftiffly  in  the 
*'  defending  of  them,  after  he  had  once  embraced  the  fame  ".  ibid,  book 
Scaliger  is  very  fevere  upon  our  author,  calling  him  "  an  ig-  ii,  ch.  4. 
*'  norant   man,    who  knew  nothing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  5 
*'  who,  without  any  judgment,  was  follicitous  to  collect 'every 
*'  thing  ;  and  who  abounds  in  falfities.     We  have,  fays  he,  a 
<'  treafure  of  antiquities  in  him ;  for  he  had  good  books,  which 
*'  he  fometimes  tranfcribes  to  very  good  purpofe :  but  when 
*'  he  advances  any  thing   of  his  own,  it  is  wretchedly  per- 
*'  formed  ".     Photius  tells  us,  that  his  ftyle  is  very  mean  and  Scaligmna, 
negligent  5  and  Dupin  obferves,  that  it  has  neither  beauty  nor  ?•  ^°^>  ^e- 

23  elevation,  r"'"'- 
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elevation,  but  is  low,  rough,  and  unconnc£lcd  ;  that  he  had 
a  great  extent  of  reading  and  erudition,  but  no  judgment  nor 
juftnefs  of  thought  j  that  he  often  ufes  falfe  reafons  to  confute 
heretics;  that  he  was  very  credulous,  inaccurate,  and  fre- 
quently miftaken  in  important  points  of  hiftory ;  that  he  paid 
too  ready  a  regard  to  fpurious  memoirs  and  uncertain  reports  ; 
in  fhort,  that  he  had  great  ?:eal  and  piety,  but  htt|e  conduct 
^nd  policy. 

EPISCOPIUS    (Simon)    a  man  of  moft  uncom- 
mon parts  and  learning,  and  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Arminian 
fe<St,  was  defcended   from  a  reputable  Proteilant  family,  and 
^tepham      })orn  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1583.     Having  a  numerous 
prafat.  in    fraternity,  and  his  parents  not  being  very  rich,  it  w^s  doubted 
oper.  Epif-   for  fomc  time,  whether  he  fhould  be  brought  up  to  learning  ; 
fopii.  Hagx  ijyf^  appearing  to  have  a  ftrong  propenfity  that  way,  it  was, 
—Epifcopli  ^^  ^^^  inftigation  of  friends,  at  length  confented  to.     After  he 
vita  a  Phi-   had  gone  through  the  Latin  fchools  at  Amfterdam,  he  went  to 
lippoaLim-fl-udy  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1602.     His  father  died  of  the 
Amft.'17'oi!  P'^^S"^  in  1602,  and  his  mother  in  1604;  neither  of  which 
calamities  however  retarded  his  ftudies  in  the  leaft.     He  was 
admitted  mafter  of  arts  in  the  year  1606,  and  from  thence- 
forward applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity.     He 
made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  it,  that  he  was  judged  in  a  fhort 
time  worthy  of  the  miniftry.     The  magift rates  of  Amfterdam 
wifhed   he   might  be  promoted  to  it ;  but  he  rnet  with  feveral 
difficulties  in  his  way,  becaufe,  during  the  violent  controverfy 
between  Gomarus  and  Arminius  about  predeftination,  he  de- 
clared for  the  latter.     This  made  him  weary  of  the  univerfity 
of  Leyden,  and  he  went  to  Franeker  in  the  year   1609;  but 
he  did  not  continue  there  long,  for  he  found  that  by  difputing 
too  vehemently,    he   had  exafperated  the  profeflbr  Librandus; 
Lubertus,  who  was  a  zealous  Gomarift,     Arminius  was  at 
that  time  labouring  under  the  illnefs,  of  which  at  length  he 
died ;  on  which  account  Epifcopius  went  to  Leyden  to  make 
him  a  vifit.  ^   He  had  many  conferences  with  him  upon  reli- 

fion  and  the  ftate  of  the  church ;  and  afterwards  returning  to 
raneker,  had  more  difputes  with  Librandus.  His  adverfa- 
ries  now  began  to  charge  him  with  Socinianifm  ;  and  thi^ 
profeflbr  was  fo  bitter  againft  him,  that  he  left  Franeker,  and 
returned  to  Holland. 

Herehie  was  ordained  in  the  year  1610,  and  made  minifter 
of  the  rillao;e  of  Bleyfwyck,  which  was  dependent  upon  Rot- 
terdam,    fle  was  one  of  tiie  deputies  ia  the  conference  held  at 
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the  Hague  in  the  year  i6i  r,  before  the  ftates  of  Holland,  be- 
tween fix  Anti-Remonftrants  and  fix  Remonftrant  minifters  ; 
and  here  he  difplayed  his  wit  and  learning  to  the  greateft  ad- 
vantage. In  the  year  1612,  he  was  chofcn  divinity-profeilbr 
at  Leyden,  in  the  room  of  Gomarus,  who  had  voluntarily  re- 
figned ;  and,  what  is  remarkable,  he  lived  in  peace  with  Po- 
lyander  his  colleague,  though  they  held  contrary  opinions  about 
prcdeftination.  The  functions  of  his  poft  and  his  private  ftu- 
dies  were  a  light  burden  to  him,  compared  with  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  fuitain,  on  account  of  the  Arminian  controversy ; 
which,  though  it  begun  in  the  univerfities,  foon  after  flew  to 
the  pulpits,  and  was  now  got  among  the  people.  All  was  in 
an  uproar  and  confufion  ;  and,  during  this  conteft,  none 
were  more  expofed  to  the  curies  of  the  populace,  than  Epif- 
copius  and  the  moft  eminent  men  of  die  Arminian  party,  be- 
caufe  they  were  looked  upon  as  the  iirft  caufe  of  thefe  diftur- 
bances.  The  fecond  year  of  his  profelForftiip  at  Leyden,  he 
was  abufed  at  Amfterdam  at  church  and  in  the  ftreet  j  becaufe* 
being  godfather  to  one  of  his  nieces,  he  had  taken  upon  him 
to  reply  to  the  minifler  who  officiated.  The  minifter  afked 
him,  whether  the  doo^rine  of  the  church  there  was  not  the 
true  and  perfect  do£irine  of  falvation  ?  Epifcopius,  inftead  of 
anfwering  this  quellion  by  a  bow,  the  ufual  fign  of  approba- 
tion, began  to  fay  fomething  in  order  to  fhew,  that  he  ad- 
mitted it  only  with  certain  limitations.  Upon  this  the  mini- 
fter flew  into  a  pafiion,  and  called  him  a  prefumptuous  young 
man  ;  the  people  immediately  took  fire  ;  and  Epifcopius,  who 
was  loaded  with  opprobrious  language  both  in  the  church  and 
in  the  ftrcet,  narrowly  efcaped  being  beaten  and  ftoned  to 
death.  The  reafon  which  induced  Epifcopius  to  explain  him- 
felf  on  this  occafion,  was,  becaufe  one  of  his  party,  having 
before  anfwered  Yes  in  the  like  cafe,  waspublickly  reproached 
in  the  ftreets,  as  having  deferted  the  docflrine  of  the  Remon- 
ftrants.  This  firft  danger  was  foon  followed  by  another.  A  Limborch 
blackfmith,  one  day  feeing  him  go  by,  went  out  of  his  forge  cyj^u^us, 
with  an  iron  bar  in  his  hand,  and  ran  after  him,  crying, 
*'  Stop  the  Arminian,  the  difturber  of  the  church":  and 
Epifcopius  would  certainly  have  been  knocked  down  by  this 
brute,  if  people  had  not  intervened,  while  he  made  his  efcape. 
Curcellajus  alfo  relates,  that,  on  the  igth  of  February  161 7, 
the  houfe  of  Epifcopius's  eldeft  brother  was  plundered  by  the 
piob  at  Amfterdam,  under  this  falfe  pretence,  that  a  great 
many  Arminians  ufed  to  meet  there  to  hear  fcrmons.  But 
th^fe  4re  the  unavoidable  confequences  of  theological  contro- 
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vcrfies,  when  they  get  among  the  people,  and  when  a  prin- 
ciple of  moderation  does  not  reftrain  them,  as  it  always  fhould 
do,  within  the  walls  of  the  univerfities. 

In  the  year  1614,  Epifcopius  began  his  comment  upon  the 
firft  epiftle  of  St.  John,  which  gave  occafion  to  various  ru- 
mours, all  of  them  tending  to  prove  him  a  Socinian.  The 
year  after,  taking  the  opportunity  of  the  vacation,  he  went  to 
raris,  for  the  fake  of  feeing  that  city  :  which  journey  occa- 
fioned  him  no  fmall  trouble.  For  he  was  no  fooncr  returned 
•^  home,  than  his  adverfaries  publifhed,  that  he   had  had  fecret 

conferences  with  father  Cotton,  in  order  to  concert  the  ruin  of 
the  Proteftant  church  and  the  united-provinces ;  that  he 
aypided  all  conyerfation  with  Peter  du  Moulin,  miniPcer  at 
Paris ;  or,  as  others  fay,  that  the  latter  declined  all  confe- 
rence with  him,  feeing  him  fo  intimate  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country  and  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Falfe  and  ground- 
lefs  as  thefe  reports  were,  it  cofl  Epifcopius  fome  pains  to  re- 
Limborch,  ^utc  them.  The  ftates  of  Holland  having  invited  Epifcopius 
p,  52.  to  come  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  that  he  might  take  his  place  in 

that  aflembly,  as  well  as  the  other  profeflbrs  of  the  feven  uni- 
ted provinces,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  that  went  thither,  and 
was  accompanied  by  fome  Remonftrant  minifters.  But  the 
fynod  would  not  fuffer  therp  to  fit  in  that  aflembly  as  judges, 
nor  admit  them  but  as  perfons  ^fummoned  to  appear.  They 
were  obliged  to  fubrqit,  and  appeared  before  the  fynod.  Epil- 
copius  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  declared,  that  they  were  all 
ready  to  enter  into  a  conference  with  the  fynod  ;  but  was  an- 
fwered,  that  the  fynod  did  not  meet  to  confer,  but  to  judge. 
They  excepted  againfl  the  fynod,  and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the 
order  made  by  that  afTembly  :  which  was,  that  the  Remon- 
ftrants  fhould  neither  explain  nor  maintain  their  opinions,  but 
as  far  as  the  fynod  fhould  judge  it  necefTary.  Upon  their  re- 
fufing  to  fubmit  to  this  order,  they  were  expelled  the  fynod  ; 
and  meafures  were  taken  to  judge  them  by  their  writings. 
They  defended  their  caufe  with  the  pen  ;  and  it  was  Epifcopius 
that  compofed  mofl  of  the  pieces  they  prefented  on  this  occa- 
fion, and  Vhich  were  publiflied  fome  time  after.  The  fynod 
dcpofed  thern  from  their  fun61:ions  ;  and  becaufe  they  refufed 
to  fubfcribe  a  writing,  which  contained  a  promife  not  to  per- 
form privately  any  of  their  minifterial  fundions,  they  were 
banifhed  out  0/  the  territories  of  the  commonwealth. 

Epifcopius  and  his  brethren  were  banifhed  in  the  year  1618, 
and  took  up  their  refidence  at  Antwerp  ;  as  thinking  them-f 
(elves  there  in  the  beft  fituation  to  t^ke  care  of  their  churches 
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and  of  their  families.  Epifcopius  was  not  fo  much  taken  up 
with  the  affairs  of  his  own  party,  but  he  found  time  to  write 
againft  the  church  of  Rome,  in  defence  of  thofe  truths,  which 
all  the  Proteftants  in  general  maintain.  When  the  war  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  United -provinces  began  again  ia 
the  year  1621,  he  went  to  France;  and  there  laboured  by  his 
writings,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  ftrengthen  and  com- 
fort his  brethren.  He  not  only  compofed,  in  common  with 
his  brethren,  "  A  confefTion  of  faith  " ;  he  not  only  publifhed 
foon  after  his  "  Antidote  againft  the  canons  of  the  fynod  of 
"  Dort  ",  but  he  alfo  difputed  with  great  ftrength  of  argument 
againft  Peter  Wadingus,  a  Jefuit ;  who  treated  him  very  kindly, 
and  takino;  an  advantage  of  the  difficulties  he  faw  him  under, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  him  to  enter  into  the  pale  of  his 
church.  The  times  being  grown  more  favourable,  he  return- 
ed into  Holland  in  the  year  1626  ;  and  was  made  a  minifter 
of  the  church  of  the  Remonftrants  at  Rotterdam.  He  married 
the  year  after,  but  never  had  any  children  by  his  wife,  who 
died  in  the  year  1 641,  of  a  retention  of  urine.  In  the  year 
1634,  he  removed  to  Amfterdam,  being  chofen  re6lor  of  the 
college,  which  thofe  of  his  fe£l  had  founded  there.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  poft  till  his  death,  which  was  preceded  by  a 
tedious  and  gradual  declenfion.  In  Auguft  1640,  hiring  a 
veflel,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Rotterdam  :  but  after  noon, 
while  he  was  yet  upon  his  voyage,  a  fever  feized  him ;  and, 
to  add  to  his  indifpofition,  about  evening  came  on  fuch  a  ftorm 
of  thunder  and  rain,  as  had  not  been  known  for  many  years. 
All  thefe  hindrances  made  them  arrive  fo  late  at  Rotterdam, 
that  the  gates  of  the  city  were  fhut  :  and  the  long  time  he 
was  obliged  to  wait,  before  he  could  get  them  opened,  in- 
creafed  his  diforder  fo  much,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
for  the  four  following  months.  He  recovered  ;  yet  perceived 
the  efFe(51:s  of  this  illnefs,  in  the  ftone  and  other  complaints,  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  died  upon  the  4th  of  April  1643,  of  the 
fame  illnefs  which  had  killed  his  wife,  viz.  a  retention  of  urine  ; 
having  loft  his  fight  fome  weeks  before.  Limborcl^  tells  us, 
that  the  moon  was  under  an  eclipfe  at  the  hour  of  Epifcopjus's 
death  ;  which  fome  confidered  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  church, 
which  was  then  deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  light,  by  the  dif- 
appearing  of  fuch  a  luminary  as  Epifcopius.  He  tells  us  alfo,  Limborqfc, 
that  Epifcopius's  friends  and  relations  had  fome  medals  ftruck,  P*  3^®» 
with  the  images  of  truth  and  liberty  upon  them,  in  remem- 
t)rance  of  him,  who  had  been  a  moft  ftrenuous  aftertor  of  both. 
We  did  not  always  w^itc  with  that  (noder&tiQn:^  which  becomes 
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the  patience  and  humilky  of  a  Chriflian ;  and  though  his 
friends  have  brought  feveral  ftrong  reafons  to  vindicate  him 
upon  this  head,  yet  it  would  have  been  better,  if  he  had  not 
wanted  them. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  colle6l  the  prodigious  elogiums, 
which  great  and  learned  men  have  beftowed  upon  Epifcopius  : 
one  however  we  cannot  omit,  becaufe  it  comes,  where  we 
ihould  leaft  expe£t  it  to  have  come,  from  an  eminent  member 
and  ornament  of  the  church  of  Rome:  <'  I  cannot  forbear 
*'  obferving  in  this  place,"  it  is  father  Mabillon  who  fpeaks, 
in  his  treatife  of  ftudies  proper  for  them  that  live  in  monafteries; 
*'  I  cannot  forbear  obferving,  that  if  feme  paflages  had  been 
*'  left  out  of  Epifcopius 's  theological  Infiitutions,  which  Gro- 
*'  tius  efteemed  fo  much,  that  he  carried  them  with  him 
''  wherever  he  went,  they  might  have  been  very  ufeful  in  the 
*'  ftudy  of  divinity.  This  work  is  divided  into  four  books  ; 
'•^  the  method  of  which  is  quite  different  from  that  which  is 
**  generally  followed.  His  ftyle  is  beautiful,  and  his  manner 
*'  of  treating  his  fubjedls  anfwers  his  ftyle  perfedtly  well ;  nor 
•■'  would  the  time  fpent  in  reading  of  it  be  loft,  if  it  was  cor- 
*'  re6led  with  regard  to  fome  paiTages,  in  which  the  author 
*'  fpeaks  agaiiift  the  Roman-catholics,  and  in  favour  of  his 
*'  own  fe£i:."  It  can  hardly  be  conceived,  what  regard  the 
Arminians  have  had  to  Epifcopius,  and  how  careful  they  have 
ever  been  to  preferve  his  reputation  from  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  it :  fo  careful,  that  in  the  year  1690  they  en- 
gaged one  of  their  profeffors  publickly  to  accufe  mr.  Jurieu  of 
calumny,  becaufe  he  had  ipoken  evil  of  Epifcopius.  This 
profeilbr  was  the  celebrated  mr.  Le  Clerc  at  Amfterdam,  who, 
by  order  of  his  fuperiors,  publifhed  a  letter  direded  to  mr. 
Jurieu;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  "  they,  who  have  dipped 
*'  into  Epifcopius's  works,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  fo- 
**  ciety  of  the  Remonftfants,  have  no  occafion  to  fee  them 
*'  vindicated.  And  as  for  thofe  who  have  not  read  that 
*'  author,  and  never  converfed  with  any  of  the  Remonftrants, 
"  if  theyiwere  fo  unjuft  as  to  judge  only  by  mr.  Jurieu's  ac- 
"  ciifations,  they  would  not  deferve,  that  one  fhould  take  the 
*'  leaft  trouble  to  undeceive  them  ;  for  it  would  ihew,  that 
*'  they  had  not  the  leaft  notion  of  common  equity,  and  were 
''  too  ftupid  to  hearken  to  any  vindication.  But  then  we  are 
*'  perfuaded,  adds  he,  that  there  is  not  one  perfon  in  the 
*'  United-provinces,  or  any  where  elfe,  that  is  difpofed  to  be- 
*'  lieve  this  accufer  upon  his  bare  word.  It  is  not  therefore 
*'  with  a  defign  to  undeceive  the  public,  that  mr.  Le  Clerc 
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*^  re<5ls  this  letter  to  mr.  Jurieu,  but  to  endeavour  to  reclaim 
*'  him,  if  that  is  poflible,  and  to  perfuade  him  to  beg  pardoa 
*'  of  God,  for  the  fm  he  has  committed,  by  flandering  his 
"  neighbours  in  fo  odious  a  manner.  One  thing  may  give 
<«  fome  hopes,  that  he  will  glorify  God  after  reading  this  let- 
^<  ter ;  and  that  is,  that  there  feems  to  be  in  what  he  has 
«'  faid  much  more  inconfiderate  zeal  and  infatuation,  than  ar- 
^«  tifice  and  premeditated  malice.  P'or,  after  all,  to  charge 
<^  without  the  leaft  argument  a  celebrated  author,  whofe 
''  works  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  world,  with  maintaining 
*'  opinions  which  he  exprcHy  explodes,  and  which  have  no 
*'  necellary  connexion  with  his  principles,  is  not  a  proper  me- 
''  thod  to  convince  any  of  his  readers.'' 

After  this  preamble,  mr.  Le  Clerc  enters  upon  the  matter  in 
hand.  "  You  charge  Epifcopius  with  two  crimes,  fays  he: 
*'  the  firft  is  his  being  a  Socinian  ;  the  fecond,  his  being  an 
*'  enemy  to  the  ChrilHan  religion."  Mr.  Le. Clerc  confutes 
the  firft  of  thefe  accufations,  by  referring  to  lev'eral  parts  of 
Epifcopius's  works,  where  he  explodes  the  dodixine  of  the  So- 
cinians  ;  and  afterwards  finds  it  no  difficult  tafk  to  anfwer  the 
fecond,  becaufe  Epilcopius's  life  and  writings  evidently  fhew, 
that  he  was  a  virtuous  and  confcientious  man,  and  very  zea- 
lous for  the  Chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  refers  us  to  a 
paflage  in  Epifcopius's  Inilitutions,  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion  "  is  proved,  fays  he,  in  fo  clear  and  ftrong 
"  a  manner,  that  we  might  hope  there  would  not  remain  any 
"  infidels  in  the  world,  if  they  would  all  duly  weigh  and  con- 
^'  fider  his  arguments.  And  yet  you  ftile  him,  fir,  an  enemy 
*'  of  Chriftianity  ;  though  it  does  not  in  the  leaft  appear^ 
^'  that  you  have  either  read  his  works  or  examined  his  life, 
f*  There  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  diforder  of  your  mind,  oc- 
"  cafioned  by  your  blind  zeal,  and  which  has  been  long  a2;o 
^'  obferved  in  you,  that  can  make  mc  fay,  O  Lord,  forgive 
^'  HIM;  for  in  reality  you  know  not  what  you  do. 
*«  You  could  not  chufe  a  better  method  to  pafs  in  the  worlds 
^^  for  a  man  little  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  Qiiriftianitjr 
<'  and  even  of  civil  focietX,  than  by  writing  as  you  have  done. 
^'  None  but  a  few  filly  women  laden  with  fins,  who  go  to 
<'  hear  fermons  without  underftanding  a  word  of  them,  no 
*'  more  than  they  do  of  the  Gofpel,  will  iufFer  themfelves  to 
♦'  be  impofed  upon  by  your  artifices." 

Epifcopius's  works  make  two  volumes  in  folio.  Thofc 
(Contained  in  the  firft  volume  were  publiflied  in  his  life-time:, 
the  fecond  are  pofthumous,     Epifcopius  left  the  care  of  them 
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to  Francis  a  Limborch,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Epifcopius,  our  author's  brother;  and  Limborch  gave  them  to 
Curcellaeus  to  publifh,  who  prefixed  a  preface  containing  an 
account  of  Epifcopius.  This  Francis  a  Limborch  was  the 
father  of  Philip  a  Limborch,  who  wrote  the  life  of  Epifcopius  : 
to  which  we  have  frequently  referred,  in  the  courfe  of  this 
article. 

ERASMUS  (Desiderius)  a  great  reftorer  of  letters 
in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
men  that  ever  lived,  was  born  at  Rotterdam  upon  the  28th  of 
Odober  1467.     His  father  Gerard,  who  was  of  the  town  of 
Tergou  in  that  neighbourhood,  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  the 
daughter  of  one  Peter,  a  phyfician  of  Levenbergen  ;  and  after 
la  vita  fua»  promifes  of  marriage,  as  Erafmus  himfelf  hints,  ufed  her  as  a 
wife,  though  the  nuptial  ceremonies  were  not  yet  performed. 
From  this   amorous  intercourfe   Gerard    had    a   fon,    whom 
Erafmus  calls  Antony,  in  a  letter  to  Lambert  Grunnius,  fecre- 
tary  of  pope  Julius  II ;  and  whofe  death  in  another  letter  he 
tells  us  he  bore  better,  than  he  did  the  death  of  his  friend  Fro- 
rafmc  par  ^^"^"s.     About  two  years  after,  Margaret  proved  with  child 
ni.  de  Bu-   again  ;  and  then  Gerard's  father  and  brethren,  for  he  was  the 
ngni,  t.  i.   youngeft  of  ten  children,  beginning  to  be  uneafy  at  his  violent 
J7?7.  ^"^  attachment  to  this  miftrefs,  (for  we  muft  not  call  her  a  wife, 
though,  as   the  faying   is,  fhe  was  married  before  God)  re- 
folved  to  make  an  ecclefiaftic  of  him.     Gerard,  aware  of  this, 
fecretly  withdrew  into  Italy,  and  went  to  Rome  :  he  left  how- 
ever a  letter  behind  him,  in  which  he  bid  his  relations  a  final 
farewel ;  and  afTured  them,  that  they  fhould    never   fee   his 
face   more,    while  they  continued  in   thofe  refolutions.     At 
Rome  he  maintained  himfelf  decently  by  tranfcribing  ancient 
authors  :  for  it  feems,  he  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  ;  and 
printing  being  not   yet  invented,  or  at  leaft  not  commonly 
ufed,  it  was  no  unprofitable  employment.     In  the  mean  time 
Margaret,  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  was  conveyed  to 
Rotterdaivn   to  lie  in  privately ;  and  was   there  delivered  of 
Erafmus.    He  took  his  name  from  this  city,  and  always  called 
himfelf  Roterodamus  ;  though,  as  the  excellent  Englifh  writer 
of  his  life  intimates,  he  fhould  rather  have  faid  Roterodamius, 
Jortin's  life  o^  Roterodamenfis.     The  city  however  was  not  in  the  leaft 
of  Erafmus,  offended  at  the  inaccuracy,  but  made  proper  returns  of  grati- 
P*  '•  tude   to  a  name,  by  which  fhe  was  fo  much  ennobled  ;  and 

perpetuated  her  acknowledgments  by  infcriptions,  and  medals, 
^nd  by  a  ftatue  eroded  and  placed  near  the  principal  church. 
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Gerard's  relations,  a  long  time  ignorant  what  was  become 
of  him,  at  laft  difcovered  that  he  was  at  Rome ;  and  now  re- 
folved  to  attempt,  by  ftratagem,  what  they  could  not  effe^  by  ' 
follicitatlon  and  importunity.     They  fent  him  word  therefore^  j 
that  his  beloved  Margaret  was  dead  ;  and  he,  good  man  !  a  \ 
dupe  to  this  lying  mefTage,  laid  the  fuppofed  misfortune  fo 
forely  to  heart,  that,  out  of  pure   defpair  and  extremity  of  ( 
grief,  he  determined  to  leave  the  world,  and  become  a  prieft,  g 
He  was  extremely  furprized,    upon  his    return   to  Tergou,  ' 
which  happened  foon   after,  to  find  Margaret  alive,    whof« 
death  he  had  been  lamenting  fo  bitterly  :  however,  he  ftuck  ] 
clofe  to  his  eccleiiaftical  engagements ;    and  though   he  al-  i 
ways  retained  the  tendered  affection  for  her,  yet  never  more  ,! 
lived  with  her  in  any  other  manner,  than  what  was  allowable 
by  the  laws  of  his  profeffion.     She  alio  obferved  on  her  part  '  ; 
the  ftri(9:eft  celibacy  ever  after  ;  being  refolved,  as  flie   could  ] 
not  have  Gerard,  never  to  think  of  any  other  man.     During  i 
the  abfence  of  his  father,  Erafmus  was  under  the  care  and  ^ 
management  of  his  grandmother,  Gerard's  mother  Catharine.  I 
He  was  called  Gerard,  after  his  father ;  and  afterwards  took  \ 
the   name   of  Defiderius,    which  in  Latin,  and  the  furname  : 
of    Erafmus,    in   Greek,     fignify   much  the    fame  as   Ge- 
rard among  the  Hollanders  :  that  is,  "  amabilis,  or  amiable."  j 
Beatus  Rhenanus  tells  us,  how  he  lamented  in  his  old  age,  ^ 
that  he  had  not  called  himfelf  Erafmius,  inftead  of  Erafmus,  J 
as  there  would  have  been  more   grammatical  exa61:nefs  in  it ;  Rhcnan.  J 
but  we  think  he  might  have  fpared  his  grief,  as  there  always  jP'^'^  ^****       \ 
occur  in  the  life  of  the  happieft  man  fo  many  things  of  much       '  , 
greater  confequence  to  grieve  for  ;  not  a  few  of  which,  as  we  ] 
{hall  fee,  Erafmus  himfelf  experienced.                                        ^  ' 

As  foon  as  Gerard  was  fettled  in  his  own  country  again,  ] 
he  applied  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  care  to  the  education  of  *. 
Erafmus ;  whom  he  was  determined  to  bring  up  to  letters,  '\ 
though  in  low  repute  at  that  time,  becaufe  he  difcovered  in  ■ 
him,  early,  a  very  uncommon  capacity.  There  prevails  in-  , 
deed  a  notion  in  Holland  that  Erafmus  was  at^rft  of  lb  ^ 
heavy  and  flow  an  underilanding,  that  it  was  many  years  be-  j 
fore  they  could  make  him  learn  any  thing  ;  and  this,  they  J 
think,  appears  from  a  paflage  in  the  Life  written  by  himfelf,  ' 
where  he  fays,  that  "  in  his  firft  years  he  made  but  little  { 
"  progrefs  in  thofe  unpleafant  ftudies,  for  which  he  was  not  i 
"  born:  in  literis  illis  inamoenis,  quibus  non  natus  erat."  In  vita  faa'  < 
But,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves,  thefe  literae  inamoenae,  theie  un- 
pleafant ftudies,   cannot  with  any  propriety  mean  learning  /l 
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in  general  (for  which  he  was  fingularly  born,  if  ever  nianwas) 
but  muft  be  underftood  of  nmfic  perhaps,  or  feme  fuch  exer- 
cife  of  a  finging-boy  :  which  may  probably  be  the  true  way  of 
interpreting  the  words,  fmce  Erafmus,  in  his  firfl  years,  was 
a  chorifter  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Utrecht.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old,  he  was  fent  to  Daventer  in  Gelderland,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  beft  fchools  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  moft 
free  from  the  barbaroufnefs  of  the  age ;  and  here  his  parts  very 
foon  fhone  out.  He  apprehended  in  an  inftant  whatever  was 
taught  him,  and  retained  it  fo  pcrfedly,  that  he  infinitely  fur- 
pafTed  all  his  companions.  Beatus  Rhenanus  tells  us,  that 
John  Sintheimus,  one  of  the  beft  mafters  in  the  college  of  Da- 
venter,  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  Erafmus's  progrefs,  and  ih 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  great  abilities,  as  to  have  foretold 
what  afterwards  came  to  pafs,   that   "  he  would  fome  time 

In  vita        *'  prove  the  envy  and  wonder  of  all  Germany."     His  memory 

iiafcii,  ]g  ^^j(]  fQ  j^^yg  Ijggj^  jpQ  prodigious,  that  he  was  able  to  fay  all 
Terence  and  Horace  by  heart.  We  muft  not  forget  to  ob- 
ierve,  that  pope  Adrian  VI.  was  his  fchoolfellowi  and  ever 
after  his  friend,  and  encourager  of  his  ftudies. 

When  Erafmus  was  fent  to  Daventer,  his  mother  went  to 
live  there ;  for  fhe  was  very  tender  of  him,  and  had  a  mind  to 
be  near  him,  that  (he  might  fee  and  take  care  of  him.  She 
died  of  the  plague  there  about  four  years  after ;  and  Gerard 
was  {o  afflicted  with  the  lofs  of  her,  that  he  furvived  her  but  a 
(hort  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  them  much  ex- 
ceeded the  40th  year  of  their  age ;  and  they  both  left  behind 
them  very  good  chara6i:ers.  Gerard  is  faid  to  have  poflefled  a 
great  Ihare  of  that  gaiety,  wit,  and  humour,  which  after- 
wards fhone  forth  with  {o  much  luftre  in  Erafmus  :  and,  for 
Margaret,  fhc  was  reckoned  a  very  good  fort  of  woman,  who, 
bating  the  irregularity  of  having  illegitimate  children,  was  in 

Dia.         every  refpe^i:  blamelefs,  and,  as  Bayle  obferves,  might  have 

£sA$M£.    faid  with  Dido  in  Virgil, 

<*  ^uic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpae. 

*^  Thi3  only  error  ftains  my  ipotlefs  life." 

*'  This  fault  of  hers,  continues  he,  very  different  from  that 
*'  of  a  common  proftitute,  produced  fo  excellent  a  perfon, 
««  that,  if  fhe  had  lived  long  enough  to  fee  the  abilities  and  the 
*«  merit  of  her  fon,  Ihe  would  have  had  more  reafon  to  have 

«  boafted 
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«'  boafted  of  her  failings,  than  the  mother  of  Peter  Lombard, 

"  ofGratian,    and  of  Comeftor,  is  faid  to  have  done:    for 

«  twenty  fuch  authors,  put  together,  are  not  worth  one  half  offiayle'sDia, 

«  Erafmus.  Erasmi. 

Erafmuswas  immediately  removed  from  Daventer  toTergou, 
the  plague  being  in  the  very  houfe  where  he  lodged  ;  and  now> 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  left  intirely  to  the  care  of 
guardians,  who  ufed  him  very  ill.  Gerard's  fubftance  was 
nothing  confiderable,  yet  enough  to  have  educated  his  chil- 
dren in  a  decent  handfome  way,  if  the  guardians  had  been 
faithful  to  their  truft.  Erafmus  was  of  an  age  to  be  fent  to  an 
univerhty ;  but  this  the  guardians  had  no  ^reat  relifti  for. 
Their  intention  was  to  force  him  into  a  monaftery,  that  they 
might  poflefs  his  patrimony ;  and  they  feared,  that  an  univer- 
fity  might  create  in  him  a  difguft  to  that  way  of  life.  The 
chief  in  this  plot  was  one  Peter  Winkell,  a  fchoolmafter  of 
Gouda ;  to  whom  there  is  a  very  ingenious  epiftle  of  Erafmus 
extant,  wherein  he  expoftulates  with  him  for  his  ill  manage- 
ment and  behaviour.  They  fent  him  firft  to  a  convent  of  Erafmi  ope- 
friars  at  Bolduc  in  Brabant;  where  he  lived,  or  rather,  as  he  "^^^  '°"™.- "> 
exprefles  it,  loft  three  years  of  his  life,  having  an  utter  aver-  appendice!^ 
fion  to  a  monaftic  life.  Then  he  was  fent  to  another  religious  Lugd.  1706, 
houfe  at  Sion  near  Delft;  and  afterwards,  no  efFe6i:  towards  In  vita  fua. 
changing  his  refolutions  having  been  wrought  upon  him  at 
Sion,  to  a  third,  namely.  Stein  near  Tergou.  Here,  unable 
as  it  were  to  fuftain  the  confli<5t  any  longer  with  his  guardians 
and  their  agents,  he  was  at  length  ov^ercome,  and  entered 
among  the  regular  canons  there,  in  the  year  i486.  Though 
great  civilities  were  fhewn  to  Erafmus  upon  his  entrance  into 
this  convent,  and  great  condefcenfions  made  to  his  particular 
humour,  in  difpcnfmg  with  the  laws  and  ceremonies  required 
of  him;  yet  he  had  a  dcfign  of  leaving  it,  before  he  made  his 
profeffion  ;  but  the  reftlefs  contrivances  of  his  guardians,  and  ^ 

particularly  the  ill  ftatc  of  his  affairs,  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
clinations, and  he  was  at  length  induced  to  make  it.  A  mo- 
naftery,  as  monafteries  then  were,  and  fuch  as  Eraj^us  after- 
wards defcribed  them,  devoid  of  all  good  learning  and  found 
religion,  muft  needs  be  an  irkfome  plate  to  one  of  his  turn^ 
at  Stein  however  it  was  no  fmall  comfort  to  him  to  find  a 
young  man  of  parts,  who  had  the  fame  tafte  for  letters  as  him- 
felf,  and  who  afterwards  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  colledtion 
of  elegant  poems,  which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of 
"  Dearum  Sylva."  This  was  William  Herman  of  Tergou, 
with  whom  he  contracted  a  moft  intimate  friendihip,  which 

con- 
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continued  after  his  departure  from  Stein  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find,  among  his  letters,  fome  that  v/ere  written  to  Herman. 
The  two  earlieft  letters,  which  are  extant,  of  Erafmus,  were 
written  from  this  monaflery  of  Stein  to  Cornelius  Aurotinus, 
a  pried  of  Tergou  ;  in  which  he  defends  with  great  zeal  the 
celebrated  Laurentius  Valla,  againft  the  contemptuous  treat- 
Epift. i  &  n.  ment  of  Aurotinus. 

Erafmus's  enemies,  and,    among  the  reft,  Julius*  Scaliger, 
have  pretended,  that  he  led  a  very  debauched  life,  during  his 
Scallg.  epiih  ftay  in  this  convent ;  to  which  his  friends  have  replied,  that 
XV.  Arnold.  ^^  j^^j^  ^^g  ^^^^  chaftcr.     But  there   is  a  moderation  in  all 
things,  if  m.en  would  obferve  it ;  and  if  his  enemies  have  af- 
fected to  hurt  him,  by  making  him  worfe  than  he  was,  his 
friends  have  done  him  no  fervice,  by  making  him  better  than 
he  makes  himfelf.     It   is  evident  from  feveral  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  own,  that  he  did  not  fpend  his  younger  days  fo 
regularly,  as  never  to  have  offended  in  point  of  chaftity  :  and 
we  may  learn  it  from  the  following  extra6l  of  a  letter,  written 
"when  he  was  turned  of  fifty  years  of  age ;  in  which  he  has  defcri- 
bed  the  temper  and  manners  of  his  youth.     "  When  I  was 
*'  young*  f^ys  he,  I  ufed  to  take  meat  and  drink,  as  if  it  had 
*'  been  To  much  phyficj  and  I  have  often  lamented,  that  we 
*'  could  not  live  without  it.     I  never  was  a  flave  to  Venus : 
•'  Indeed  I  had  not  time,  by  reafon  of  the  laborious  courfe  of 
*'  ftudy  I  was  engaged  in.     And,  if  ever  I  had  the  misfortune 
*'  to  be  caught  in  her  fnares,  age  has  freed  me  from  them  long 
*'  ago,  and,  on  that  account,  is  the  more  agreeable  to  me. 
*'  As  to  ambitious  thoughts,  or  defires  of  preferment,  I  had 
**  always  an  averfion  to  them ;  of  which,  to  fay  the  truth,  I 
*'  a  little  repent.     I  fhould  have  courted  fuch  a   portion  of 
*'  temporal  goods,  as  would  afterwards  have  been  fufHcient  to 
'«  fecure  me  from  contempt.     But  then  I  did  not  dream  of 
*'  there  being  fuch  brutes  in  human  fhape,  as  I  have  fmce 
*'  found  J  who  are  capable  of  defpifing  a  man  for  a  modera- 
*'  tion  and  contentednefs  of  mind,  and  for  not  greedily  catch- 
Eplft,  66i.  *'  ing  at  |yery  thing  which  offers."     In  another  letter  to  fa- 
ther Servatius,  he  owns,  that,  "  in  his  youth,  he  had  a  pro- 
V  penfny  to  very  great  vices  5  that,  however,  the  love  of  mo- 
"  ney,  or  even  of  fame,  had  never  poflefled  him  ;  that,  if  he 
"  had  not  kept  himfelf  unfpotted  from  fenfual  pleafures,  he 
'*  had  not  been  a  Have  to  them  ;  and  that,  as  for  gluttony 
Epift.  vlii.    "  and  drunkennefs,  he  had  always  an  abhorrence  of  them." 
in  appen  .        j^^,^  j^^  Clerc  has  given  an  account  of  a  very  humourous 
trick  which  Erafmus  played  a  young  monk,  while  he  was  at 

Stein  j 
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Stein ;  but  does  not  mention  from  whence  he  had  it.     There 

was,  it  Teems,  a  pear-tree  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  whofe  \ 

fruit  the  fuperlor  was  extremely  fond  of^  and  referved  intirely  1 
to  himfelf.     Erafmus  had  tafted  thefe  pears,  and  liked  them 

fo  well,  as  to  be  tempted  to  fteal  them,  which  he  ufed  to  do  \ 

early  in  the  morning.     The  fuperior,  miffing  his  pears,  refol-  ] 
ved  to  watch  the  tree,  and  at  laft  faw  a  monk  climbing  up 

into  it ;  but,  as  it  was  yet  hardly  light,  waited  a  little^  till  he  \ 

could  difcern  him  more  clearly.     In  the  mean  time  Erafmus  ] 

had  perceived  that  he  was  feen ;  and  was  mufmg  with  himfelf,  ■ 

how  he  fhould  get  ofFundifcovered.     At  length  he  bethought  i 
himfelf,  that  they  had  a  monk  in  the  convent  who  was  lame; 

and  what  does  he  do  but,  Aiding  gently  down,   and  carrying  ; 
himfelf  off,  imitate,  as  he  went,  the  limp   of  this  unhappy 

monk.     The  fuperior,  now  fure  of  the  thief,  as  having  dii-  j 
covered  him  by  figns  not  equivocal,  took  an  opportunity,  at 

the  next  meeting,  of  faying  abundance  of  good  things  upon  j 

the  fubjeft  of  obedience  :  after  which,  turning  to  the  fuppofed  i 
delinquent,  he  charged  him  with  a  mod  flagrant  breach  of  it, 
in  ftealing  his  pears.     The  poor  monk  protefted  his  innocence, 

but  in  vain.     All  he  could  fay  only  inflamed  his  fuperior  the  Blbl.-  uni-  ' 
more  ;  who,  in  fpite  of  his  proteftations,  inflided  upon  him  a  verfell. 

very  fevere  penance,                                                                        ^°™*  "^"'-^  j 

Erafmus  however,  as  merry  as   he   might  be  upon  certain  ' 

occafions,  was  heartily  tired  of  a  convent.     Convents  were  no  'i 

places  for  him  :  ''  They  were,  he  fays,  places  of  impiety  ra-  \ 

"  ther  than  of  religion,  where  everything  was  done,  which  a  ] 

•^*  depraved  inclination  could  lead  to,  under  the  fandion  and  I 
*'  maik  of  piety ;  and  where  it  was  hardly  pofiiblc  for  any  one 

^'  to  keep  himfelf  pure  and  unfpotted."     1  his   account  he  j 

gives  of  them  in   a  piece  De  contemptu  mundi,  or  *'  of  the  i 

*^  contempt  of  the  world,"  which  he  drew  up  at  Stein,  when  i 

he  was  about  twenty  vears  of  age  :  and  which  was  the  firft  1 
thing  he  ever  wrote.     At  lentgh  the  happy  moment  arrived, 

when  he  was  to  quit  the  monaflery  of  Stein.     Henry  a  Bergis,  i 

bifhop  of  Cambray,  was,  it  feems,  preparing  at  thr»  time  for  i 

Rome,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat ;    and.  he  ; 

wanted  fomebody  with  him  who  could  fpeak  and  write  Latin  \ 

well.     Erafmus's  fame  not  being  confined  to  the  cloifler,  he  'I 

pitched  upon  him  ;  and  applied  to  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht,  as  i 

well  as  the  prior  of  the  convent,  to  let  him  go.     They  con-  j 

fented  ;  and  P>afmus  went  to  Cambray.     But  the  bifbop,  ei-  \ 

ther  for  want  of  cafti,  or  becaufe  the  purchafing  of  this  honour  i 

was  higher  than  he  chofe  to  go  to,  dropped  his    defign ;  and  fo  '; 

Vol.  IV^,                              A  a                             Erafmus  \ 
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Erafmus  was  difappointed  of  what  he  had  greatly  fet  hfs  heart, 
upon  a  journey  to  Rome.  However,  as  he  was  got  loofe  from  the 
convent,  he  was  refolved  not  to  wrap  himfelf  in  his  cowl  any 
more ;  for  which  he  has  been  treated  by  Julius  Scaliger  and 
others  as  an  apoftate ;  but  went,  with  the  leave  and  under 
the  prote£tion  of  the  bifhop,  to  ftudy  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris. 
He  was  in  orders,  when  he  went  to  Cambray  ;  but  was  not 
made  a  prieft  till  the  year  1492,  when  he  was  ordained  upon 
the  25th  of  February  by  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht. 

How  he  fpent  his  time  with  the  bifliop  of  Cambray,  with 
whom  he  continued  fome  years,  for  it  was  in  the  year  1496 
that  he  left  him,  we  have  no  account.  The  bifliop  however 
was  now  his  patron,  and  apparently  very  fond  of  him  ;  and  he 
promifed  him  a  penfion  to  maintain  him  at  Paris.  But  the 
penfion,  as  Erafmus  himfelf  relates,  was  never  paid  him ;  {o 

In  vita  fua.  that  he  was  obliged  to  haverecourfe  to  taking  pupils,  though  a 
thing  highly  difagreeable  to  him,  purely  for  fupport.  Many 
noble  Englifli  became  his  pupils,  and,  among  the  refl:,  Wil- 
liam Blunt,  lord  Montjoy,  who  was  afterwards  his  very  good 
friend  and  patron.     Erafmus  tells  us,  that  he  "  lived,   rather 

In  vita  fua.  «  than  ftudied,"  vixit  verius  quam  fl:uduit,  at  Paris.  He  had 
indeed  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it  there.  For,  his  patron 
forgetting  the  promifed  penfion,  he  had  not  only  no  books  to 
carry  on  his  ftudies,  but  even  wanted  the  necellary  comforts 
and  conveniencies  of  life.  He  was  forced  to  take  up  with  bad 
lodgings  and  bad  diet,  which  brought  a  fit  of  illnefs  upon  him, 
and  changed  his  conftltution  fo  much  for  the  worfe,  that,  from 
a  very  ftrong  one,  it  continued  ever  after  weak  and  tender. 
The  plague  too  was  in  that  city,  and  had  been  for  many 
years ;  fo  that  he  was  obliged,  after  a  fliort  ftay,  to  leave  it, 
without  reaping  hardly  any  benefit  at  all,  though  the  univerfity 
at  that  time  was  famous  for  divinity.  Parietes  ipfi,  fay  he  in 
one  of  his  Colloquies,  mentem  habent  theologicam  :  ego  ta- 
men  praeter  corpus  peflimis  infe6lum  humoribus,  et  pediculo- 
rum  largiffimam  copiam,  nihil  illinc  extuli.  "  The  very  walls 
"  breatj^a  divinity  j  yet  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  bring  nothing 
*'  away  from  thence,  but  a  body  full  of  humours  and  plenti- 
"  fully  flocked  with  vermin."    (lX0TO<l>AriA.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1497,  Erafmus  left  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Cambray,  where  he  was  received  kindly  enough 
by  the  bifhop.  He  fpent  fome  days  at  Bergis  with  his  friend 
James  Battus,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  Anne  Borfala,  marchionefs  of  Vere.  This  noble  lady  proved  a 

great 
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great  benefac^refs  to  Erafmus ;  and  he  afterwardS)  In  gratitude, 
wrote  an  elogium  upon  her.  Lord  Montjoy  was  alfo  generous 
towards  him,  but  not  fo  generous  as  his  necefJities  required  ; 
as  it  fhould  feem  by  his  calling  him  amicum  verius  quam  be- 
nignum,  "  rather  a  fmcere  friend,  than  a  bountiful  patron."  ^^  ^^^  f«*» 
This  year  Erafmus  went  over  to  England  for  the  firft  time,  to 
fulfil  a  promife  which  he  had  made  to  his  noble  difciple  Mont- 
joy. This  noble  lord,  a  man  of  learning,  and  patron  of  lear- 
ned men,  was  never  eafy,  it  is  faid,  while  Erafmus  was  in 
England,  but  when  he  was  in  his  company.  Even  after  he 
was  married,  as  Knight  relates,  he  left  his  family,  and  went 
to  Oxford,  purely  to  proceed  in  his  ftudies  under  the  direction 
of  Erafmus.  He  alfo  gave  him  the  liberty  of  his  houfe  in  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  abient ;  but  a  furly  fteward,  whom  Eraf- 
mus, in  a  letter  to  Colet,  calls  Cerberus,  prevented  his  ufmg 
that  privilege  often.  Making  but  a  fhort  flay  in  London,  he  Knight's 
went  to  Oxford ;  where  he  ftudied  in  St.  Mary's  college,  and  ^^^^  °^^ 
became  very  intimate  with  all  who  had  any  name  for  litera-  ^j^^^^*  ^* 
ture  :  with  Colet,  Grocyn,  Linacer,  William  Latimer,  fir 
Thomas  More,  and  many  others.  Under  the  guidance  of 
thefe,  he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  his  fludies ;  Colet  en- 
gaging him  in  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  and  Grocyn,  Linacer, 
and  Latimer,  teaching  him  Greek.  For  Greek  literature  was 
then  reviving  at  Oxford  ;  which  occafioncd  a  fet  of  frantic 
blockheads,  who  called  themfelves  Trojans,  to  form  a  cabal ; 
and,  like  the  elder  Cato  at  Rome,  to  oppofe  it  as  a  dangerous 
novelty. 

Upon  his  coming  to  Oxford,  he  wrote  a  Latin  ode,  for 
he  was  not  altogether  without  a  poetical  genius,  by  way  of 
compliment  to  the  college  he  was  placed  in  5  and  this  made 
John  Sixtine,  a  Phryfian,  who  was  one  of  his  lirft  acquain- 
tance there,  obferve,  "  what  before  he  thought  incredible, 
"  that  the  German  wits  were  not  at  all  inferior  to  thofe  of 
"  Italy."  Erafmus  was  highly  pleafed  with  England,  and  Knicht,  &<, 
with  the  friends  he  had  acquired  there;  and  we  think  no  En-  P*  ^''» 
glifhman  can  read  the  account  he  gives  both  of  th?  one  and 
the  other,  in  the  following  letter,  without  being  highly  pi'ea- 
fed  too.  It  is  dated  from  London,  December  the  5th,  1497, 
and  written  to  a  friend  in  Italy ;  "  v.'here,  he  tells  him,  he 
*'  himfelf  would  have  been  long  ago,  if  his  friqnd  and  patron 
*'  lord  Montjoy  had  not  carried  him  with  him  to  England. 
*'  But  what  is  it,  you  will  fay,  which  takes  you  fo  mightily 
"  in  England  ?  If,  my  friend,  I  have  any  credit  at  all  with 
*'  you,  I  beg  you  to  believe  me,  when  I  alTure  you,  that  no- 
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f*  thing 'yet  ever  pleafed  me  fo  much,  Hefe  I  have  (ounS  a 
*'  moft  pleafant  and  healthy  air  :  I  have  found  humanity,  po 
*'  litenefs,  learning;  learning  not  trite  and  fuperficial,  but 
*'  deep,  accurate,  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  learning  ;  and 
**  withal  fo  much  of  it,  that,  but  for  mere  curiofity,  I  have 
*'  no  occafion  to  vifit  Italy.  When  I  hear  Colet,  1  feem  to 
*'  hear  Plato  himfelf.  In  Grocyn  1  admire  an  univerfal  com- 
*'  pafs  of  learning.  Linacer's  acutenefs,  depth,  and  ac- 
"  curacy,  are  not  to  be  exceeded  :  nor  did  nature  ever  form 
*'  any  thing  finer,  happier,  and  better  accomplilhed,  than 
*«  More.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  all ;  but  it  is  fur- 
*'  prizing  to  think,  how'  learning  £ourifhcs  in  this  happy 
Splft.  xlv.     <«  country." 

Erafmus  left  England  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1497,  ^"^ 
went  to  Paris ;  from  whence,  on  account  of  the  plague,  he 
immediately  pailed  on  to  Orleans,  where  he  fpent  three  months. 
He  was  very  ill,  while  he  was  there^  of  a  fever,  which  he  had 
had  every  Lent  for  five  years  together  -,  but  he  tells  us,  that 
St.  Genevieve  interceded  for  his  recovery,  and  obtained  it, 
Ipift.  XXIX.  though  not  without  the  aiTiftance  of  a  good  phyfician.     About 
April  1498,  he  had  finifhed  his  Adagia.     He  applied   himfelf 
all  the  while  intenfely  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  tongue  j  and 
he  fays  that,  as  foon  as  he  could  get  any  money,  he  would 
firft  buy  Greek  books,  and  then  cloaths  :  Statimque  ut  pecu- 
niam  accepero,    Graecos   primum    auc^ores,    deinde    velles, 
Bibl.  choif.  emam.    "  Few  fcholars,  fays  Le  Clerc,  would  do  the  fame;" 
torn.  V.  p.    nor  indeed  fhould  we  think  them  wife,  if  they  did  :  and  if 
'•^  •  Erafmus  had  managed  his  emoluments  a  little  better  than,  to 

fay  the  truth,  he  ufuaily  did,  he  would  not  have  been  under 
the  neceflity,  he  was  at  this  very  time,  of  folliciting  and  teaz- 
ing  the  marchionefs  of  Vere  and  the  bifhop  of  Cambray  for 
cafh,  when  it  appears  they  were  both  grown  weary  of  fupply- 
ing  him.  For  the  marchionefs,  though  flie  entertained  him 
very  politely,  yet  gave  him  little  more  than  civil  words ;  for^ 
it  feems,  fhe  was  fquandering  away  her  money  upon  eating 
and  drinking  monks :  and  the  bifhop  foon  after  picked  a  quar- 
rel'with  him,  upon  a  pretence  that  he  had  fpoken  ilightly  of 
his  kindnefies. 

In  1499,  Erafmus  took  a  fecond  journey  to  England,  as  we 
colle6t  from  a  letter  of  his  to  fir  Thomas  More,  dated  from 
Oxford,  October  the  28th  of  that  year  :  but  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  confiderable  ftay.  In  his  return  he  met 
with  a  terrible  misfortune  at  Dover,  which  was  to  be  ftripped 
of  all  his  money,  above  fix  angels,  by  a  cuftom-houfe  officer, 
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before  he  embarked  ;  and  what  Increafed  his  trouble  and  vex- 
ation upon  this   occafion  was,  that,  when  he  hoped  to  have 
It  refloied,  he  was  told^  it  was  leized  according  to  law,  and 
there  was  no  redrefs  for  him.     Though   this  affedled   him 
greatly.,  yet  he  did  not  conceive  any  refentment  to  the  coun- 
try ;  but  afterwards,   in  June   150D,  when  he  publifhed  his 
Adagia  at  Paris,  added  to  it  a  panegyric  upon  England,  and 
dedicated  the  whole  to  his  friend  the  lord  Montjoy  ;  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  really  been  the  occafion  of  his   lofing  his     ' 
money,  by  not  giving  him  proper  dire£tions  in  regard  to  the 
laws  and  ufage  of  the  kingdom.     About   the  middle  of  this 
year  Erafmus  made  a  journey  into  Holland  ;  "  where,  though 
*'  the  air  he  fays  agreed  with  him,  yet  the  horrid  manners  of 
*'  the  people,    their  brutality  and  gluttony,  and    their  con- 
*'  tempt  of  learning  and  every  thing  that  tended  to  civilize 
*'  mankind,  offended  him   very  highly."     Things  however, 
as  Le  Clerc   fays,  have  been  much  altered  in   this  refpe£l : 
Holland  4s  become  the  afylum  of  letters,  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  feventeeth  century  ;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that,  du- 
ring that  age,  no  country  hath  furnimed  ib  many  fuccours  to 
Europe  for  the  advancement  ol  literature.     This  year  alfo  he 
publifhed  his  piece  ''  de  copia  verborum,"   and  joined  it  to 
another   piece    "  de   confcribendis  epiftolis,"    which  he  had 
written  fome  time  before  at  the  requeft  of  Montjoy. 

Erafmus  had  now  given  many  public  proofs  of  his  uncom- 
mon abilities  and  learning,  and  his  fam«e  was   fpread   in  all 
probability  over  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  yet  we  find  by  many 
of  his  letters,  that  he  flill  continued  extremely  poor.     His 
time  was  divided  between  purfuing  his  {ludies,  and  looking 
after  his  patrons :  for,  as  much  as  he  loved  books,  there  was 
no  living  without  meat,   drink,  and  cloaths.     The  principal  of 
his  patfons  was  Antonius  a  Bergis,  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin, 
to  whom  he  had  been  lately  recommended,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived  him  very   gracioufly.     This  abbot  was  very  fond  of 
him,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to   cardinal 
John  de  Medicis,  afterwards  pope  Leo  X  ;    for   Htafmus  had 
profefTcd  his  intention  to  go  into  Italy,  with  a  view  of  ftu.dying 
divinity  fome  months  at  Bononia,  and  of  taking  a  doctor's  de^ 
gree  there ;  then  to  vifit  Rome  in  the  following  year  of  the 
jubilee ;  and  then   to   return  home,  and  lead  a  retired  lif^ 
But  in  all  this  proje<5t  he  was  difappointed,  for  want  of  thofe 
meafures  which  are  neceflary  to  fupport  all  projects.     He  fpent 
a  good  part  of  the  year  1 501  with  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin ;  and, 
the  year  after,  we  find  him  at  Louvain,  where  he  ftudied  di- 
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vinity  under  do£lor  Adrian  Florent,  afterwards  pope  Adrian 
VI.  This  we  learn  from  his  dedication  of  Arnobius  to  this 
pope  in  the  year  1522  ;  and  alfo  from  a  letter  of  the  pope  to 
Erafmus,  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  agreeable  converfations  they 
Tipift.  633,  "^^^  ^^  h^^^  ^"  thofe  hours  of  ftudious  leifure.  In  the  year 
639.  1503,  he  publifhed  feveral  little  pieces,  and  amongft  the  reft 

his  Enchiridion  militis  Chriftiani  :  which  he  wrote,  he  tells 
us,  ''  not  for  the  fake  of  fhewing  his  eloquence,  but  to  correct 
''  a  vulgar  error  of  thofe  who  made  religion  to  confift  in 
*'  rites  and  ceremonies,  to  the  negledl  of  virtue  and  true 
Bpift,  102.  ''  piety."  Hence  we  may  difcern,  that,  long  before  Luther 
•appeared,  Erafmus  had  difcovered  the  corruptions  and  fuper- 
ftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  had  made  fome  attempts 
to  reform  them.  This  Enchiridion  however,  though  it  is  very 
elegantly  written,  did  not  fell  upon  its  firft  publication  ;  but 
in  the  year  15 18,  Erafmus  prefixed  a  preface,  which  highly 
offended  the  Dominicans,  and  their  clamours  againft  it  made 
its  merit  more  known. 

Erafmus  had  now  fpent  three  years  in  the  hard  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  tongue ;  which  he  looked  upon  as  fo  neceflary,  that  he 
could  not  fancy  himfelf  even  a  tolerable  divine  without  it. 
■  He  knew  but  little  of  it,  when  he  was  young  :  he  afterwards 
ftudied  it  at  Oxford  under  Grocyn  and  Linacer,  but  did  not 
ftay  long  enough  there  to  make  any  confiderable  advantages  of 
their  affiflance;  fo  that  though  he  attained  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  it,  it  was  owing  to  his  own  application  in  a  great 
meafure  ;  and  he  might  truly  be  called,  in  re{peOi  to  Greek, 
what  indeed  he  calls  himfelf,  "  prorfus  autodidacSlus ;  alto- 
"  gether  felf-taught."  His  way  of  acquiring  this  language 
was  by  tranflatlng  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  we  come  to  have  in 
his  works  fuch  a  number  of  pieces,  tranflated  from  Lucian, 
Plutarch,  and  others.  Thefe  tranilations  did  more  for  him, 
than  teaching  him  the  Greek  language ;  they  furnifhed  him 
with  opportunities  of  making  dedications  to  his  patrons.  Thus 
he  dedicated  to  our  king  Henry  VIII.  a  piece  of  Plutarch, 
intitled,  "  How  to  diftinguifli  a  friend  from  a  flatterer";  a 
•  dialogue  fef  'Lucian,  called  "  Somnium  five  Gallus  ",  to  dr. 
Chriftopher  Urfewick,  an  eminent  fcholar  and  ftatefman ;  the 
*^  Hecuba "  of  Euripides,  to  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury, which  he  prefented  to  him  at  Lambeth,  after  he  had 
been  introduced  by  his  friend  Grocyn ;  another  dialogue  of 
Lucian,  called  ^' Toxaris  five  de  amicitia",  to  dr.  Richard 
Fox  bifhop  of  Winchefter ;  and  a  great  number  of  other 
pieces  from  different  authors  to  as  many  different  patrons,  as 
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well  in  England   as  upon  the  continent.     Monfieur  Huct,  ; 

fpeaking  of  Erafmus  as  a  tranflator,  owns,  that  ''  his  tranfla-  i 

*'  tions  pleafed  him  mightily  ;  and  that  he  could  not  help  ad-  i 
"  miring  his  fidelity  and  learning,  efpecially  in  the  facred  De  optimo  i 
«  books"".  Not,  however,  that  his  tranflations  are  without  ^^,"^3^6^"!  1 
faults;  it  would  be  ftrange   if  they  were,  when  the  Greek a6, 

language  was  fo  little  underftood,  and  the  means   of  attaining  | 
it  fo  very  imperfedl:.     The  example  which  Erafmus  had  fet  in 
ftudying  the  Greek  tongue,   was   greedily  followed ;  and  he 

had  the  pleafure   of  feeing  in  a  very  {hort  time  the  Grecian  : 

learning  cultivated  by  the  greateft  part  of  Europe.  j 

It  is  obfervable,  from  what  has  been  related,  that  Erafmus  : 

had  no-where  more  friends  and  patrons,  than  in  England  ;  on  i 

which  account  he  every  now  and  then  made  a  vifit  to  this  , 

ifland.     Warham  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Tonftall  bifhop  j 

of  Durham,  Fox  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  Colet  dean  of  St.  i 

Paul's,  lordMontjoy,  fir  Thomas  More,  Grocyn,  and  Linacer,  \ 
were  among  the  principal  of  them  ;  and  he  often  fpeaks  of  the                ,       j 

favours  he  had  received  from  them  with  pleafure  and  gratitude.  i 
They  were  very  prefling  with  him  to  fettle  in  England ;  and 

*'  it  was  with  the  greatelt  uneafmefs,  that  he  left  it,  fmce,  as  ; 

"  he  tells  Colet  in  a  letter  dated  Paris  June  19th  1506,  there  ; 

*'  was  no  country,  which  had  furnifhed  him  with  fo  many  J 
*'  learned  and  generoHs  benefa6lors,  as  even  the  fmgle  city  of  Epift,  104*        ; 

■*'  London",     He   had  left   it  jufl  before,  and  was  then  at  i 

Paris  in  his  road  to  Italy ;  where  he  made  but   a  fhort  flay,  $ 

for  fear  he  fhould  be  difappointed,  as  he  had  been  more  than  \ 

once  already.  He  took  a  do61:or  of  divinity's  degree  at  Turin  ;  1 
from  whence  he  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  he  arrived  at                 .      < 

the  very  time  that  it  was  befieged  by  Julius  II.     He  pafTed  on  ; 

for  the  prefent  to  Florence,  but  returned  to  Bologna  upon  the  j 

furrender  of  the  town,  and  was  time  enough  to  be  witnefs  of  j 

the  triumphant  entry  of  that  pope.     This   entry  j^was  made  i 

upon  the  loth  of  November  1506,  and  was  fb  very  pompous  ] 

and   magnificent,  that  Erafmus,    upon  confidering  Julius  as  j 

Chrifl's  vicegerent,    and   comparing  his  entry  ir^o  Bologna  ^ 

with  Chrifl's  entry  into  Jerufalem,  could  not  behold  it  with-  \ 

out  the  utmofl  indignation.     An  adventure  befel  him  in  this  j 

city,  which  we  muft  not  omit  to  mention,  becaufe  it  had  like  1 
to  have  coft  him  his  life.     It  feems,  the  town  was  not  quite 
clear  of  the  plague ;  and  the  furgeons,  who  had  the  care  of  it, 
wore  fomething  like  the  fcapulars  of  friars,  that  people  fearful 

of  the  infedion  might  know  and  avoid  them.  Erafmus,  \ 
wearing  the  habit  of  his  order,  went  out  one  morning ;  and, 
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being  met  by  fome  wild  young  fellows  with  his  white  fcapulaf 
on,  was  thereby  miftaken  for  one  of  the  furgeons.  They 
made  figns  to  him  to  get  out  of  the  way;  but  he,  knowing 
nothing  of  thecuftom,  and  therefore  making  no  hafte  to  obey 
their  fignal,  had  certainly  been  ftoned,  if  ibme  citizens,  per- 
ceiving his  ignorance,  had  not  immediately  run  up  to  him, 
and  pulled  of  his  fcapular.  However,  to  prevent  fuch  faluta- 
tions  for  the  future,  he  got  a  difpenfation  from  Julius  II, 
which  vi^as  afterwards  confirmed  by  Leo  X,  to  change  his 
Beati  Rhe-  regular  habit  of  friar  into  that  of  a  fecular  prieO. 
nani  Epift.  Erafmus  purfued  his  iiudies  at  Bologna,  and  contratflcd  an 
jyjj^^  ^  ^ '  acquaintance  with  the  learned  of  the  place  ;  with  Paul  Bom- 
bafius  particularly,  who  was  a  celebrated  Greek  profeffor,  and 
with  whom  he  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters,  as  long  as 
Bombafius  lived.  He  was  prefled  at  Bologna  to  read  Icutufes  ; 
but,  confidering  that  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  Latin  was 
fo  different  from  the  German,  he  could  not  confent  to  it  for 
fear  of  being;  ridiculous.  He  drew  up  forre  new  works  here, 
and  revifed  fome  old  ones.  He  augmented  his  Adagia  confi- 
derably  ;  and,  defirous  of  having  it  printed  by  the  celebrated 
Aldus  Manutius  at  V^enice,  propofed  it  to  him.  Aldus  ac- 
cepted the  offer  with  pleafure  ;  and  Erafmus  went  immediately 
to  Venice,  after  having  ftaid  at /Bologna  little  more  than  a 
year.  Befides  his  Adagia,  Aldus  printed  a  new  edition  of  *his 
tranfiations  of  Euripides's  Hecuba  and  Iphigenia  ;  and  alfo  of 
Terence  and  Plautus,  after  Erafmus  had  revifed  and  corrected 
them.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted  with  feveral  learned 
men ;  among  the  reft  with  Jerome  Aleander,  who  for  his 
/kill  in  the  tongues  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
cardinal.  He  was  furnifhed  with  all  neceffary  accommodations 
by  Aldus,  and  alfo  with  feveral  Greek  manufcripts,  v/hich  he 
l-ead  over  and  corre6ied  at  his  better  leifure  at  Padua  ;  whither 
he  was  obliged  to  haften,  to  fuperintend  and  dire6t  the  ftudies 
of  Alexander,  natural  fon  of  James  IV,  king  of  Scotland,  al- 
though Alexander  was  at  that  time  nominated  to  the  arch- 
jbifhopric  of  St.  Andrews,  Erafmus  ftudied  Paufanias,  Eufta- 
thius,  Theocritus,  and  other  Greek  authors,  under  the  in- 
fped^ion  and  With  the  afliftance  ©f  Mufurus  ;  who  was  one  of 
thofe  Greeks  that  had  brought  learning  into  the  Weft,  and 
was  profeffor  of  that  fcicnce  at  Padua, 

Not  enjoying  a  very  good  ftate  of  health  at  Padua,  he  went 
to  Sienna,  v/here  he  drew  up  fome  pieces  of  eloquence  for  the 
ufe  of  his  royal  pupil ;  and  foon  after  to  Rome,  leaving  Alex- 
in vit.Erar-  andcr  at  §i?nna<     He  v/sis  received   at  Rome,  as  Rhenanus 
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t^lls  us,  with  the  greateft  joy  and  welcome  by  all  the  learned, 
and  prefently  fought  after  by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank  and  qua- 
lity.    Thus  we  find,  that  the  cardinal  John  de  Medicis,  after- 
wards Leo  X,  the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St  George,  the  cardinal 
Grimani,  and  Giles  of  Viterbo,  general  of  the  Auo;ufHnes,  and 
afterwards  a  cardinal,  ftrove  as  it  were  among  theinfeives,  who 
fhould  be  the  civi!eft  to  Erafmus,  and   have  the  moll  of  his 
company.     There  is  fomething  very  curious  and  entertaining 
n  the  manner  he  was  introduced  to  cardinal  Grimani,  as  it  is 
lated  by  himfelf  in  one  of  his  letters,  dated  xVTarch  17,   1531 : 
When  I  was    at    Rome,    fays  he,    Peter  Bembus  often 
brought  me  invitations  from  Grimani,  that  I  would  come 
and  Ice  him.     I  never  was  fond  of  fuch  company ;  but  at 
laft,  that  I  might  not  feem    to  flight  what  is  ufually  deemed 
a  very  great  honour,  I  went.     When  I   arrived  at  his  pa- 
lace, not  a  foul  could  I  perceive,  either  in  or  about  it.     It 
was  after  dinner :  fo,  leaving  the  horfc  with  my  fervant,  1 
boldly  ventured  by  myfelf  into  the  houfe.     I   found  all  the 
doors  open ;  but  no  body   v/as  to  be   fcen,  though  I  had 
paifcid  through  three  or  four  rooms.     At  laft  I  happened  upon 
a  Greek,  as  I  fuppofed,  and  afked  him,  whether  the  car- 
dinal was  engaged  ?  He  replied,  that  he  had  company  ;  but, 
afking,  what  was  my  bufmefs  ?  Nothing,  faid  I, .  but  to  pay 
my  compliments,  which  I  can  do  as  well  at  any  other  time. 
I  was  going ;  but  halting  a  moment  at  one  of  the  windows 
to  obferve  the  fituation  and  profpe6l,  the  Greek  ran  up  to 
me,  and  afked  my  name  ;  and  without  my  knowledge  car- 
ried it  to  the  cardinal,  who  ordered    me   to  be  introduced 
immediately.     He  received  me  with  the  utmoft  courtefy, 
as  i{  I  had  been  a  cardinal  j  converfed  with  me  for  two 
hours  upon  literary  fubje6b  j  and  would  not  fufFer  me  all 
the  time  to  uncover  my  head  :  and  upon  my  offering  to  rife, 
when  his  nephew,  an  archbifhop,  came  in  to  us,  he  ordered 
"me   to  keep  my  feat,  faying.  It  was   but  decent  that  the 
fcholar  fhould  ftand  before  the  mafter.     In  the  courfe  of  our 
converfation,  he  earneftly  intreated  me  not  to  thiak  of  leav- 
ing Rome,    and  offered  to  make  me  partaker  of  his  houfe 
and  fortunes.     At  length  he  fhewed  me  his  library,  wliich 
was  full  of  books  in  all  languages,  and  was  efteemed  the 
beft  m  Italy,  except  the  Vatican.     If  I  had  known  Grimani 
fooner,  I  certainly  fhould  never  have  left  Rome ;  but  I  was 
then  under  fuch  engagements  to  return  to  England,    as   it 
Ivas  not  in  my  power  to  depart  from.     The  cardinal  faid 
**  nb'  more  upon  this  point,  when  I  told  him^  that  I  had  been 
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"  invited  by  the  king  of  England  himfelf;  but  begged  me  to 
"  believe  him  very  lincere,  and  not  like  the  common  tribe  of 
**  courtiers,  who  have  no  meaning  in  what  they  fay.  It  was 
"  not  without  fome  difficulty,  that  I  got  away  from  him ; 
''  nor  before  I  promifed  him,  that  I  would  certainly  wait  on 
*'  him  again,  before  I  left  Rome.  I  did  not  perform  my  pro- 
<^  mife  ;  for  I  was  afraid,  the  cardinal  by  his  eloquence 
''  would  tempt  me  to  break  my  engagements  with  my  Englifh 
^'  friends.     I  never  did  a  wronger  thing  in  my  life  :  but  what 

Iplff.  1175.  "  can  a  man  do,  when  fate  drives  him  on  ?  " 

Erafmus  was  at  Rome,  when  Julius  11.  made  his  entry  into 
it  from  the  conqueft  of  Bologna;  and  this  entry  offended  him 
as  much  as  that  at  Bologna  had  done.  For  he  could  not  con- 
ceive, that  the  t;j;iumphs  of  the  church,  as  they  were  called, 
were  to  confift  in  vain  pomp  and  worldly  magnificence,  but 
r.ither  in  fubduing  all  mankind  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
Chriilian  religion.  While  he  was  at  Rome,  he  was  taken 
under  the  prolc^lion  of  the  cardinal  Raphael  of  St.  George  ; 
and  at  his  perfuafion  put  upon  a  very  ungrateful  tafk,  which 
was  the  declaiming  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  fame  ar- 
gument. He  was  firft  to  difluade  from  undertaking  a  war 
againft  the  Venetians ;  and  then  to  exhort  and  incite  to  the 
faid  war,  upon  the  pope's  changing  his  holy  mind  :  a  very  un- 
grateful tafk  indeed,  to  a  man  of  Erafmus's  fimplicity  and  can- 
<Iour!  When  he  was  preparing  to  leave  Rome,  many  temp- 
tations and  arguments  were  ufed  to  detain  him  ;  and  the  pope 
offered  him  a  place  am.ong  his  penitentiaries,  which  is  reckoned 
very  honourable,  and  a  ftep  to  the  higheft  preferments  in  that 
court.  But  his  engagements  in  England  prevented  his  ftaying  at 
Rome  ;  though,  as  we  have  already  feen,  he  afterwards  repent- 
ed that  he  did  not.  He  fet  out  from  Rome  to  Sienna,  where  he 
had  left  the  archbilhop  of  St.  Andrews,  his  pupil ;  who,  not 
willing  to  quit  Italy  without  feeing  Rome,  brought  Erafmus 
back  thither  again.  After  a  fhort  flay,  they  went  to  Cumae, 
to  fee  the  Sybil's  cave  ;  and  there  his  pupil  parted  from  him, 
being  recalled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  unfortunately  flain  in 
a  battle  fLaght  againft  the  Englifli  at  Flodden-Field,  upon  the 
9th  of  September  15 1 3.     Erafmus  has  left  a  grand  elogium  on 

Cent.  r.       \\i\s  young  nobleman  in  his  Adagia. 

He  left  Italy  foon  after  his  pupil,  without  underftanding  the 
language  cf  that  country  :  which  muft  needs  make  his  journey 
lefs  advantageous  as  well  as  lefs  pleafant  to  him.  There  goes 
a  ftory,  that,  when  he  was  at  Venice,  he  met  Bernard  Ocri- 
cularius  of  Florence,  who  had  written  Latin  hiftory  in  the 
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manner  of  Saluft.  Erafmus  defired  a  converfation  with  him, 
and  addrefled  him  in  Latin ;  but  the  Florentine  obftinately  re- 
fufed  to  fpeak  any  thing  but  Italian,  which  Erafmus  not  un- 
derftanding,  made  them  part  not  the  leaft  edified  by  each  other. 
Why  Erafrnus  Ihould  not  underftand  Italian,  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  ;  but  is  it  not  amazing,  that  he  fhould  be  ignorant  of 
French,  as  it  feems  he  was  in  a  great  meafure,  though  he  had 
fpent  fo  much  time  in  that  country  ?  In  his  way  from  Italy  to 
England,  he  palFed  firft  to  Curia,  then  to  Conftance,  and  fo 
through  the  Martian  foreft  by  Brifgau  to  Strafburg,  and  from 
thence  by  the  Rhine  to  Holland  ;  from  whence,  after  making 
fomc  little  ftay  at  Antv/crp  and  Louvain,  he  took  (hipping  for 
P^ngland.  Some  of  his  friends  and  patrons,  whom  he  vifited 
as  he  came  along,  made  him  great  oiFers,  and  wiflied  him  to 
fettle  among  them  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  them  all  ;  his  heart  be- 
ing intlrely  fixed  upon  fpending  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  England. 

What  made  Erafmus  thus  prefer  England  to  all  other  coun- 
tries was,  not  only  his  former  connexions  and  friendfhips, 
which  were  very  dear  to  him,  but  the  great  hopes,  that  had 
lately  been  given  him,,  of  being  preferred  to  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  of,  provided  he  would  come  and  fettle  there.  Henry 
VII.  died  upon  the  22d  of  April  1509  j  and  Henry  VIII,  his 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  was  Erafmus's  profefled  friend  and  patron, 
and  had  for  fome  time  held  a  correfpondence  with  him  by 
letters.  He  was  no  fooner  upon  the  throne,  than  Montjoy 
wrote  to  Erafmus  to  haften  him  into  England  ,  and  promifcd 
him  great  things  on  the  part  of  the  king,  and  of  Warham, 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  though  indeed  he  had  no  particular 
commiHion  from  either  the  one  or  the  other  fo  to  do.  More, 
and  fome  other  friends,  wrote  him  alfo  letters  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  Hither  then  Erafmus  arrived,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  15 10;  but  he  foon  perceived,  that  his  expedlations  had 
been  raifed  too  high,  and  he  begun  fecretly  to  wifh,  that  he 
had  not  left  Rome.  However  he  took  no  notice,  but  purfued 
his  ftudies  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  was  to  be  abundantly 
rewarded  for  his  pains.  • 

At  his  arrival  in  England,  he  lodged  with  More;  and 
while  he  was  there,  to  divert  himfelf  and  his  friend,  he  wrotei 
within  the  compafs  of  a  week.  Encomium  Moriae,  or,  '^  The 
*'  praife  of  folly.  A  copy  of  it  was  fent  to  France,  and  Adagia, 
printed  there,  but  with  abundance  of  faults;  yet  it  took  fo  chil.z.§4o. 
well,  that  in  a  few  months  it  went  through  feven  editions. 
The  general  defign  of  this  ludicrous  piece  is  to  ihewj  that  there 
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are  fools  in  all  ftations,  and  more  particularly  to  expofe  the 
errors  and  follies  of  the  court  of  Rome,  not  fparing  the  pope 
himfelf :  fo  that  he  was  never  after  looked  upon  as  a  true  fon 
<5f  that  church.     It  was  highly  acceptable  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity, but  as  highly  ofFenfive  to  diiTolute  monks  and  morofe  di- 
vines ;  who  difapnroved  efpecially  of  the  commentary,  which 
Lyftrius  wrote  upon  it,  and  which  is  printed  with  it,  becaufe 
it   unveiled  feveral  things,  from  whofe  obfcurity  they  drew 
mtith  profit.     Soon  after  Erafmus  came  to  England,    he  pub- 
hfhed  a  tranflation  of  Euripides's  Hecuba  in  Latin  verfe  ;  zind, 
adding  fome  poems  to  it,  dedicated  it  to  archbifhop  Warham. 
I'he  prelate  received  the  dedication  courteoufly,  yet  made  the 
poet  only  a  fmall  prefent.     As  he  v/as  returning  from  Lambeth, 
hts  friend  Grocyn,  v.'ho  had  accompanied  him,  afked,  "  what 
*'  prefent  he  had  received  "  ?  Erafmus  replied,  laughing,  **  a 
*<  vfery  ccnfideraMe  fufn  "  ;  which  GrOcyn  would  not  believe. 
Having  told  him  what  it  was,  Grocyn  obferved,  that  the  pre- 
late was  rich  and  generous  enough  to  have  made  him  a  much 
handfofner  prefent  j  but  certainly  fuipe6^ed,  that  he   had   put 
tipon  hiiiiftalc  goods,  or  a  book  already  dedicated  elfewhfcre. 
Erafmus  afked,  ^'  how  fuch  a  fufpiclon  could  enter  his  head  "  ? 
Quh  fic   foletis  vos,    fays  Grocyii ;  tlilt  is,  "  becaufe  fuch 
*'  hungry  fcholars  as  you,  who  "ftroll  about  the  world,  and 
*'  dedicate  books  to  noblemen,  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  fuch 
"tricks'*. 

Erafmus  Was  invited  down  to  Cambridge  by  Fifher,  bifhop 

bf  Rochefter,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  and  head  of  Queen's 

fcbikge.     He  v/as  accommodated  by  him  in  his  own  lodge  at 

hi's  college,  and  prornoted  by  his  rneans  to  the  lady  Margaret's 

pr6fefibrfhip  in  divinity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Greek  profefTor's 

chair  :  but  hov/  long  he  held  thele  places  we  know  not.     One 

is  ready  to  wonder,  that  Erafmus,  now  forty- four  years  of  age, 

'  and  Whofe  nam.e  long  ago  was  become  familiar  to  all  Europe, 

Bplft.  115.  fholild  yfet  continue  fo  poor,  as  we  find  him  at  this  time.     Thus 

in  a  letter  to  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Pauls,   he  earneftly  itripor- 

luhes  him  for  fifteen  angels,  v/hich  he  had  promifed  him  long 

^go,  on   condition   that  he    would   dedicate  to  hini  his  book 

D6  copia  verborura  ;  which  however  was   not  publifhed  till 

'the  following  year  15 12.     But  it  muft  be   remembered,    that 

Erafmus  was  of  a  very  rambling  difpofition,  and  hardly  ftaid 

long  enough  in  a  place,  to  rife  regularly  to  preferment :  and 

that  though  he  received  frequent  and  confiderable  prefents  from 

'his  friends  and  patrons,  yet  he  was  forced  to  live  ejcpenfively 

tiCttiUk  of  his  bad  heahh.     Thus  he  had  a  horfc  to  maintain, 

and 
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an^  probably  a  fervant,  to  take  care  of  him  :  he  was  obliged  \ 

to  drink  wine,  becaufc  malt  liquor  gave  him  fits  of  the  gravel.  j 

Add  to  this,  that,  though  a  very  able  and  learned  man,  yet,  i 

Jike  many  others  of  his  order,  he  was  by  no  means  verfed  in 
oeconomics.  •' 

In  the  year  151 3,  he  wrote   from  London  a  very  elegant  1 

letter  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Bertin,  againft  the  rage  of  going  to  t 

war,  which  then  poffefled  the  Englifti  and  the  French.     He  ^ 

has  often  treated  this  fubjec^,  and  always  with  that  vivacity,  5 

eloquence,  and  ftrength  of  reafon,    with  which  he  treated.  I 

every  fubje^t :   as,  in  his  Adagia,  under  the  proverb,  Dulce  \ 

bejlqm  inexpertis ;  in  his  book,  intitled.  Querela  pacis  j  and  ; 

in  his  ''  Inftru£^ipn  of  a  Chriftian  prince."     But  his  remon-  ^ 

ftances  had  fmall  efFe<^,  as  princes  and  politicians  feldom  fufFer  ■ 

themfelves  to  be  influenced   by   fcholars ;    and  the  emperof  ^ 

Charles  V,  to  whom  the  laft -mentioned  trcatife  was  dedicated,  '\ 

became  not  a  jot  the  more  pacific  for  it.     In  fhort,  Erafmus       ^  ^  ■ 

thought  it  hardly  lawful  for  a  Chriftian  to  go  to  war,  and,  in  f  fg^f  \ 

this  re^£l,  as  the  writer  of  his  Life  obierves,  was  almoft  a  Erafmus, 
Quaker.  p.  47*  \ 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  15145  Erafmus  was  in  Flan-  j 

clers.  His  friend  Montjoy  was  then  governor  of  Ham  in  Pi- 
.cardy,  where  he  palled  fome  days,  and  then  went  to  Ger- 
many. While  he  was  here,  he  feems  to  have  written  "  The 
^'  Abridgment  of  his  Life  ;**  in  which  he  fays,  that  he  would  j 

have  fpent  the  reft  of  his  days  in  England,  if  the  promifes  mac^e  } 

to  him  had  been  performed  :  but,  being  invited  to  corpe  to 
Brabant,    to  the  court   of  Charles,  archduke  of  Auftria,  l\e  i 

accepted  the  offer,  and  was  made  counfellor  to  that  prince. 
Afterwards  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he  carried  his  New  Tefta- 
jnent,  his  Epiftles  of  St.  Jerome,  with  r^otes,  a,nd  ibme  othor 
works,  to  print  them  in  that  pity.  At  this  time  he  contradted 
an  acquaintance  with  fex^C! a]  learned  men,  asBeatusRhenanus, 
C>€rhe|ius,  Oelocampadius,  Amberbachius ;  and  alfo  with  the 
celebrated  printer  Johannes  Frobenius,  for  whom  he  ever  after 
profefled  the  utmoft  efteem.  He  returned  to  the  J^pw  Coun- 
tries ;  and  there  was  nominated  by  Charles  of  Auftria  to  a  va- 
cant bif^opric  in  Sicily  :  but  the  right  of  patronage  happened 
to  belpng  to  the  pope.  Erafmus  laughed,  when  he  heard  of 
^his  preferment,  and  cej  tainly  was  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  fta* 
tion ;  though  the  Sici^ans,  being,  as  he  fays,  merry  fellows, 
.might  poflTibly  have  liked  fuch  a  bifiaop.  He  would  not  fettle 
^t  Loyvaii?  for  many  reafous,  particuktly  becaufe  of  the 
wjetched  divioes,  with  wWch  .that  ph^e  w«s  infefted.   "  The 

«  Lord 
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"  Lord  mend  them,  fays  he,  for  they  fland  greatly  in  need  of 

Epift.  i6o.  "  it." 

In  the  year  15 15,  Erafmus  was  at  Bafil ;  and  this  year 
Martin  Dorpius,  a  divine  of  Louvain,  inftigated  by  the  ene- 
mies of  Erafmus,  wrote  againft  his  "  Praife  of  P'olly  :*'  to 
whom  Erafmus  replied  with  a  good  deal  of  mildnefs,  as  know- 
ing that  Dorpius,  vi^ho  Was  young  and  du£tile,  had  been  put 
upon  it  by  others.  He  was  the  firft  adverfary  who  attacked 
him  openly ;  however,  Erafmus  forgave  him,  and  took  him 
into  his  friendfhip;  which  he  would  not  eafily  have  done,  if  he 
had  not  been  good-natured,  and,  as  he  fays  of  himfelf,  irafci 
facilis,  tamen  ut  placabilis  eflet.  He  wrote  this  year  a  very 
handfome  letter  to  pope  Leo  X,  in  which  he  fpeaks  of  his 
edition  of  St.  Jerome,  which  he  had  a  mind  to  dedicate  to  him. 
Leo  returned  him  a  very  obliging  anfwer,  and  feems  not  to 
refufethe  offer  of  Erafmus,  which  however  did  not  take  efFe£t ; 
for  the  work  was  dedicated  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Not 
content  with  writing  to  Erafmus,  Leo  wrote  alfo  to  Henry  VIIL 

Epift.  178,  of  England,  and  recommended  Erafmus  to  him.  The  cardinal 

*79'  of  St.  George  alfo  anfwered  him,  preffing  him  much  to  come 

to  Rome,  and  approving  his  defign  of  dedicating  St.  Jerome 

Epift.  180.  to  the  pope.  But  Erafmus  always  declined  going  to  Rome, 
as  he  himfelf  declared  many  years  after,  or  even  to  the  impe- 
rial court,  for  fear  the  pope  or  the  emperor  ftiould  command 
him  to  write  againft  Luther,  and  the  new  herefies.  And 
therefore,  when  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  Englifli  court  had 
inftrudions  to  perfuade  Erafmus  to  throw  himfelf  at  the  pope's 
feet,  he  was  more  cautious  than  to  truft  him  ;  having  reafon 
to  fear,  that  the  court  of  Rome  would  never  forgive  him  the 
freedoms  he  had  already  taken.  And  indeed  he  would  proba- 
bly have  been  ferved  as  Marcus  Antonio  de  Dominis,  arch- 
bifhop of  Spalato,  was  afterwards. 

Erafmus  foon  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  where  we  find 
him  in  the  year  15 16.  He  received  letters  from  the  celebrated 
Budaeus,  to  inform  him,  that  Francis  L  was  defirous  of  invi- 
ting leari5<"d  men  to  France,  and  had  approved  of  Erafmus 
among  others,  offering  him  a  benefioe  of  a  thoufand  livres. 
Stephanus  Poncherius,  that  is,  Etienne  de  Ponchery,  bifliop 
of  Paris,  and  the  king's  ambaflador  at  Bruffels,  propofed  to 
Erafmus  the  offers,  which  his  mafler  had  made  him.  Eraf- 
mus excufed  himfelf;  alledging,  that  the  Catholic  king  de- 
tained him  in  the  Low  Countries,  having  made  him  his  coun- 
fellor,  and  given  him  a  prebend,  though  as  yet  he  had  received 
npne  of  the  revenues  of  it.     Here  probably  commenced  the 

cor- 
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correfpondence  and  friendflalp  between  Erafmus  and  Budasus,  ■ 
which  however  does  not  feem  to  have  been  very  finccre.  Their  '  < 
letters  are  indeed  full  of  compliments  and  civilities  ;  but  they  \ 
are  full  too  of  little  bickerings  and  contefts,  v/hich  fbew,  that  i 
fome  portion  of  jealoufy  and  envy  lay  at  the  bottom  ;  efpe-  ; 
cially  on  the  Side  of  Budjeus,  who  yet,  in  other  reipecls,  was  \ 
an  excellent  perfon.  This  year  was  printed  at  Bafil  his  edition  ^ 
of  the  New  Teftament;  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  which 
helped,  as  he  tells  us,  to  deflroy  his  health,  and  fpoil  his  con-  I 
ftitution.  It  drew  upon  him  the  cendires  of  ignorant  and  en-  ^ 
vious  divines,  who,  not  being  capable  themfelves  of  perform- 
ing fuch  a  tafk,  were  vexed,  as  it  commonly  happens,  to  fee  \ 
it  undertaken  and  accomplifhed  by  another.  Wc  collecSi  from  ■ 
his  letters,  that  there  was  one  college  in  Cambridge,  which  ^P^^*  '4^'  'I 
would  not  fufFer  this  work  to  enter  within  its  walls  ;  however,-  i 
his  friends  congratulated  him  upon  it,  and  the  call  for  it  was  i 
fo  great,  that  it  was  thrice  reprinted  in  left  than  a  dozen  years  :  j 
namely,  in  1519,  1522,  and  1527.  This  was  the  firfl  time  the  ''. 
New  Teflament  was  printed  in  Greek.  The  works  of  St.  Je-  ^ 
rome  began  now  to  be  publifhed  by  Erafmus,  and  were  prin-  t 
ted  in  fix  volumes,  folio,  at  Bafil,  from  the  year  1516  to  the  i 
year  1526.  He  mentions  the  great  labour  it  had  cofl  him,  to 
put  this  father  into  good  condition  ;  which  yet  he  thought  very  J 
well  bellowed,  for  he  was  excellively  fond  of  him,  and,  upon  1 
all  occafions,  his  panegyrift.  Luther  blamed  Erafmus  for  j 
leaning  fo  much  to  Jerome,  and  for  thinking,  as  he  fuppofed, 
too  meanly  of  Auguftin.  "  As  much,  fa)-^  he,  as  Erafmus 
*'  prefers  Jerome  to  Auguflin,  fo  much  do  I  prefer  Auguftin  i 
*'  to  Jerome."  But  we  agree  with  the  writer  of  Erafmus's  Jortin,  p.  j 
Life,  that  Luther's  tafte,  in  this  point,  was  extremely  bad.  94«  ] 
Thus  letters  began  to  revive  apace ;  and  no  one  contributed  ^^ 
more,  or  any  thing  near  fo  much,  to  their  reftoration,  as  J 
Erafmus.  The  Epiftolas  obfcurorum  virorum  were  publifhed  :  j 
and  ignorance,  pedantry,  bigotry,  and  periecution,  met  with 
warm  opponents,  who  attacked  them  with  great  vigour,  and  j 
allowed  them  no  quarter.  More  informs  Erafmu^  that  the  - 
Epiftolae  obfcurorum  virorum  were  generally  approved,  even  i 
by  the  blockheads  who  were  ridiculed  in  them,  and  wholia^  ' 
not  the  fenfe  to  feel  it.  This  anonymous  witty  work  was  fa-  J 
thered  upon  Erafmus,  among  many  others :  but  undoubtedly  1 
.without  reafon.  If  he  had  been  the  author,  it  would  not  have  ] 
had  that  furprizing  efFecSt  on  him,  which  it  is  faid  to  have  had,  t 
when  firfl  he  began  to  rend  it.  The  effc6t  was  this  :  it  threw  { 
him  into  fuch  a  fit  of  laughter,  that  it  burft  an  abfcefs  he  then 
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had  in  his  face,    which   the  phyficians   had  ordered  to  be 

Bayl«,  E-'   opened. 

jtASMz.  z.  y^^  ^j.g  ^^^  come,  in  the  courfc  of  our  hiftory,  to  very 
tempeftuous  and  turbulent  times.  Luther  had  preached  againft 
indulgences  in  the  year  151 7  ;  and  the  conteft  between  the 
E-omanifts  and  the  Reformed  was  begun  and  agitated  with 
great  fury  on  both  fides.  Erafmus,  who  was  of  a  moft  paci- 
fic temper,  and  abhorred,  of  all  things,  dilFenfions  and  tu- 
mults, was  much  alarmed  and  affli6led  at  this  ftate  of  affairs  ; 
and  he  often  complained  afterwards,  that  his  endeavours  to 
compofe  and  reconcile  the  two  parties,  only  drew  upon  him 
the  refentment  and  indignation  of  both.  From  this  time 
Erafmus  was  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  perfecution,  which  he 
did  not  know  how  to  bear  with  philofophy  enough  ;  and  was 
outrageoufly  inveighed  againft  by  the  ecclefiaftics,  who  loudly 
complained,  that  his  bold  and  free  cenfures  of  the  monks,  and 
of  their  pious  grimaces  and  fuperftitious  devotions,  had  paved 
the  way  for  Luther.  "  Erafmus,  they  ufed  to  fay,  laid  the 
*'  ^gg"*  ^"^  Luther  hatched  it :"  and  they  faid  nothing  more 
than  what  was  true.  Nay,  Erafmus  feems  afterwards  to  have 
hcQn  confidered,  as  really  a  coadjutor  in  the  bufmefs  of  the 
reformation :  for,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  queen  of  England, 
when  a  proclamation  was  iffued  out  againft  importing,  print- 

CoUIcr's  Ec- ing,  reading,  felling,  or  keeping  heretical  books,  it  is  obfer- 

clef.  Hift.    yable,  that  his  works  are  reckoned  amongft  them. 

Erafmus  received  this  year,  which  was  15 18,  a  confidera^ 
ble  prefent  from  Henry  VIII,  as  alfo  an  offer  of  an  handfome 
maintenance  in  England  for  the  reft  of  his  life  :  he  thanked  the 
king,  but  without  either  accepting  or  refufmg  the  favour.  A 
little  time  after,  he  wrote  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  however 
he  did  not  love;  and,  after  fome  compliments,  heavily  com- 
plained of  the  malice  of  fome  calumniators  and  haters  of  litera- 
ture, who  thwarted  his  defigns  of  employing  human  learning 
to  facred  purpofes.  "  Thefe  wretches,  fays  he,  afcribe  to 
^*  Erafmus  every  thing  that  is  odious;  and  confound  the  caufe 
*'  of  litcKiture  with  that  of  Luther  and  religion,  though  they 
<*  have  no  connexion  v/ith  each  other.  As  to  Luther,  he  is 
V  perfeBily  a  ftranger  to  me,  and  I  have  read  nothing  of  his, 
*«  except  two  or  three  pages  ;  not  that  I  defpife  him,  but  be- 
"  caufe  my  own  purfuits  will  not  give  me  leifure  :  and  yet,  as 
''  I  am  informed,  there  are  fome  who  fcruple  not  to  affirm, 
*'  that  I  have  actually  helped  him.  If  he  hath  written  well, 
*'  the  praife  belongs  not  to  me ;  nor  the  blame,  if  he  hath 
**  written  ill,  ftnce  in  all  his  works  there  is  not  a  line  that 
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<^  came  from  me.  His  life  and  converfation  is  univerfalJy 
*<  commended  ;  and  it  is  no  fmail  prejudice  in  his  favour,  that 
<^  his  qiorals  are  unblameable,  and  that  calumny  itfclf  can 
*<  faften  no  reproach  upon  him.  If  I  had  really  had  time  to 
*'  perufe  his  writings,  I  am  not  fo  conceited  of  my  own  abili- 
*<  ties,  as  to  pafs  a  judgment  upon  the  performances  of  fo 
*«  eminent  a  divine.  I  was  once  againft  Luther,  purely  for 
«  fear  he  fhould  bring  an  odium  upon  literature,  which  is 
**  too  much  fufpe^^ed  of  evil  already,"  &c.  Thus  Erafmus 
goes  on  to  defend  himfelf  here,  as  he  does  in  many  other  pla- 
ces of  his  writings;  where  we  may  always  obferve  his  referve 
and  caution  not  to  condemn  Luther,  while  he  condemned 
openly  enough  the  conduct  and  the  fentiments  of  Luther's  ene- 
mies. Though  Erafmus  addrelled  himfelfj  upon  this  occalion, 
to  Wolfey,  yet  it  was  impoffible  for  the  cardinal  to  be  a  fincere 
friend  to  him,  becaufe  he  was  patronized  by  Warham,  be- 
tween whom  and  Wolfey  there  was  no  good  underllanding ; 
and  becaufe  the  great  praifes,  which  Erafmus  frequently  be- 
ftowed  upon  the  archbifhop,  would  naturally  be  interpreted  by 
the  cardinal  as  fo  many  flights  upon  himfelf.  Erafmus,  in  his 
preface  to  Jerome,  after  obferving  of  Warham,  that  he  ufed 
to  wear  plain  apparel,  relates,  that  once,  when  Henry  VIIL 
and  Charles  V.  had  an  interview,  Wolfey  took  upon  him  to 
fet  forth  an  order,  that  the  clergy  fhould  appear  fplendidly  . 
drefled  in  filk  and  damalk ;  and  that  Warham  alone,  defpi- 
iing  the  cardinal's  authority,  appeared  in  his  ufual  habit. 

In  the  year  1519,  Luther  fent  a  very  courteous  and  civil 
letter  to  Erafmus,  whom  he  fancied  to  be  on  his  fide ;  becaufe 
he  had  declared  himfelf  againft  the  fuperftitions  of  the  monks, 
and  becaufe  thefe  men  hated  them  both  almoft  equally.  He 
thought  too,  that  he  could  difcern  this  from  his  new  preface  to 
the  Enchiridion  militis  Chriftiani,  which  was  republifhed  this 
year.  Erafmus  replied,  "  calling  Luther  his  deareft  brother 
*'  in  Chrift ;  and  informed  him,  what  a  noife  had  been  made 
*'  againft  his  works  at  Louvain.  As  to  himfelf,  he  had  de- 
*'  clared,  he  fays,  to  the  divines  of  that  univerfiif ,  that  he 
*'  had  not  read  thofe  works,  and  therefore  could  neither^ap- 
*«  prove  nor  difapprove  them  ;  but  that  it  would  be  better  for 
**  them  to  publifti  anfwers  made  up  of  folid  argument,  than  to 
*'  rail  at  them  before  the  people,  efpecially  as  the  moral  cha- 
**  ra(5ter  of  their  author  was  blamelefs.  He  owns  however, 
*'  that  he  had  perufed  part  of  his  Commentaries  upon  the 
*^  Pfalms ;  that  he  liked  them  much,  and  hoped  they  might 
**  be  ferviceable.     He  tells  him,  that  many  perfons,  both  in 
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''  England  and  the  Low  Countries,  commended  his  writings^. 
*'  There  is,  fays  he,  a  prior  of  a  monaftery  at  Antwerp,  a 
''  true  Chriftian,  who  loves  you  extremely,  and  was,  as  he 
"  relates,  formerly  a  difciple  of  yours.  He  is  almoft  the  only 
"  one  who  preacheth  Jefus  Chrift,  while  others  preach  hu- 
"  man  fables,  and  feek  after  lucre.  I'he  Lord  Jefus  grant 
"  you  from  day  to  day  an  increafe  of  his  Spirit,  for  his  glory 

Epift. 427.  «'  and  the  public  good."-  From  thefe  and  other  paflages, 
Erafmus  appears  to  have  entertained  hopes,  that  Luther's  at- 
tempts, and  the  great  notice  which  had  been  taken  of  them, 
might  be  ferviceable  to  true  Chriftianity  :  however,  he  did  not 
approve  his  condu6i:,  nor  had  any  thoughts  of  joining  him : 
On  the  contrary,  he  grew  every  day  more  fhy  and  cautious 
of  engaging  himfelf  inhis  affairs.  He  was  earneftly  follicitous 
to  have  the  caufe  of  literature,  which  the  monks  oppofed  fo 
violently,  feparated  from  the  caufe  of  Lutheranifm  ;  and  there- 
fore he  often  obferves,  that  they  had  no  kind  of  conne£i:ionw 
But,  as  the  writer  of  his  life  fays  excellently  well,  "  the  ftudy 
''  of  the  Belles  lettres  is  a  poor  occupation,  if  they  are  to  be 
*'  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  languages  and  antiquities,  and 
''  not  employed  to  the  fervice  of  religion,  and  of  other 
^'  fciences.  To  what  purpofe  doth  a  man  fill  his  head  with 
"  Latin  and  Greek  words,  with  profe  and  verfe,  with  hifto- 
*'  ries,  opinions,  and  cuftoms,  if  it  doth  [not  contribute  to 
*'  make  him  more  rational,  more  prudent,  more  civil,  more 
'^  virtuous  and  religious  ?  Such  occupations  are  to  be  confi- 
*'  dered  as  introductory,  and  ornamental,  and  ferviceable  to 
"  ftudies  of  higher  importance,  fuch  as  philofophy,  law, 
''  ethics,  politics,  and  divinity.     To  abandon   thefe  fciences, 

Jortin;  p.     tt  in  order  tofupport  philology,  is  like  burning  a  city,  to  fave 

224-  4c  the  gates.'^ 

They  now,  viz.  about  the  year  1520,  began  to  exclaim 
furioufly  againft  Erafmus  in  England,  although  he  had  many 
friends  there ;  and,  among  them,  even  perfons  of  the  firft 
quality,  and  the  king  himfelf.  He  gives  a  remarkable  inftance 
of  this  m  the  behaviour  of  one  Standifti,  who  had  been  a 
monk,  and  was  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph ;  and  whom  Erafmus  fome- 
times  calls,  by  way  of  derifion,  Epifcopum  a  fanClo  afino. 
Standifh  had  railed  at  Erafmus,  in  a  fermon  preached  at 
St.  Paul's,  for  tranflating  the  beginning  of  St.  John's  gofpel, 
"  In  principio  erat  fermo,  and  not  verbum."  He  alfo  accufed 
Erafmus  of  herefy  before  the  king  and  queen  ;  but  was  tho- 
roughly expofed  for  it  by  two  learned  friends,  who  happened 

Epift,  5 1 6»  to  be  prefent.     The  friends  of  Erafmus  are  fuppofed  to  have 
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been  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  fir  Thomns  More.  This 
year,  Hieronymus  Aleander,  the  pope's  nuncio,  follicited  the 
emperor  and  PVederic,  elector  of  Saxony,  to  punifh  Luther. 
Frederic  was  then  at  Cologn,  and  Erafmus  came  there,  and 
was  confulted  by  him  upon  this  occafion.  Erafmus  replied, 
ludicroufly  at  firft,  faying,  *'  Luther  has  committed  two  un- 
*'  pardonable  crimes  :  he  has  touched  the  pope  upon  the 
*'  crown,  and  the  monks  upon  the  belly."  He  then  told  the 
qledtor  ferioufly,  that  "  Luther  had  juftly  cenfured  many 
*'  abufes  and  errors,  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  church  re- 
*'  quired  a  reformation  of  them ;  that  Luther's  do6lrine  was 
*'  right  in  the  main,  but  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  by 
<'  him  with  a  proper  temper,  and  with  due  moderation."  The 
pope's  agents,  finding  Erafmus  thus  obftinately  bent  to  favour, 
at  leaft  not  to  condemn  and  write  againft,  Luther,  as  they  had 
often  follicited  him  to  do,  endeavoured  to  win  him  over  by 
the  offer  of  bifhoprics  or  abbeys.  "  I  know,  fays  he,  that  a 
"  bifhopric  is  at  my  fervice,  if  I  would  but  write  againfl  Lu- 
*'  ther :  but  Luther  is  a  man  of  too  great  abilities  for  me  to 
*'  encounter ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  learn  more  from  one 
*'  page  of  his,  than  all  the  volumes  of  Thomas  Aquinas." 

Neverihelefs,  Erafmus  takes  all  opportunities  of  declaring  his 
iirm  refolutions  to  adhere  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  "  What  con- 
*'  ne6tions,  fays  he,  have  I  with  Luther,  or  what  recompence 
*'  to  expert  from  him,  that  I  fhould  join  with  him  to  oppofe 
*'  the  church  of  Rome,  which  I  take  to  be  a  true  part  of  the 
*'  catholic  church ;  I,  who  fhould  be  loth  to  refill  the  bifhop 
''  of  my  diocefe  ?"  As  for  the  monks,  they  would  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  have  ken  him  a  deferter,  and  lodged  in  the 
enemy's  quarters,  becaufe  he  would  have  much  lefs  incom- 
moded them  as  a  Lutheran,  than  as  a  Catholic ;  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  an  enemy  at  home,  and  within  your  walls,  does 
you  far  more  mifchief,  by  betraying  you,  than  an  enemy 
abroad  and  at  a  diflance  can  do  by  attacking  you.  But  Eraf- 
mus was  determined  not  to  ftir.  The  truth  is,  heJTought  a 
middle  way,  with  a  view  of  putting  an  end  to  thefe  hery  con- 
tefts  ;  but,  above  all,  of  keeping  himfelf  from  being  loolced. 
upon  as  a  party  on  either  fide.  Thus,  there  is  a  remarkable 
letter  of  his,  written  to  Pace,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  year 
1521 :  wherein  he  complains  equally  of  the  violence  of  Lu- 
ther, and  of  the  rage  of  the  Dominicans  ;  as  alfo  of  the  bafc- 
nefs  and  malice  of  Aleander,  who  afcribed  to  him  fome  wri- 
ings  of  Luther's,  of  which  he  had  not  even  heard.  Some  affirmed, 
he  tells  u§,  that  Erafmus  had  written  a  treatifc,  called,  "  The  . 
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"  captivity  of  Babylon,"  although  Luther  openly  acknow- 
ledged it  for  his  own  :  others  faid,  that  Luther  had  taken 
many  of  his  fentiments  from  Erafmus.  "  I  fee  now,  fays  he, 
*'  that  the  Germans  are  refolved,  at  all  adventures,  to  engage 
*'  me  in  the  caufe  of  Luther,  whether  I  will  or  not.  In  this 
*'  they  have  aded  foolifhly,  and  have  taken  the  moft  efFe6lual 
*'  method  to  alienate  me  from  them  and  their  party.  Wherein 
*'  could  I  have  aflifted  Luther,  if  I  had  declared  myfelf  for 
*'  him,  and  fhared  the  danger  along  with  him  ?  Only  thu5 
*'  far,  that,  inftead  of  one  man,  two  would  have  periftied.  I 
*'  cannot  conceive  what  he  means  by  writing  with  fuch  a 
*'  fpirit :  one  thing  I  know  too  well,  that  he  hath  brought  a 
*'  great  odium  upon  the  lovers  of  literature.  It  is  true,  that 
*'  he  hath  given  us  many  wholefome  doftrlnes,  and  many 
*'  good  counfels  ;  and  I  wifli  he  had  not  defeated  the  effe£l  of 
*'  them  by  his  intolerable  faults.  But,  if  he  had  written  every 
*'  thing  in  the  moft  unexceptionable  manner,  I  had  no  incli- 
*'  nation  to  die  for  the  fake  of  truth.  Every  man  has  not  the 
*'  courage  requilite  to  make  a  martyr ;  and  I  am  afraid,  that, 
*'  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  fhould  imitate  St.  Peter." 

Here  Erafmus  has  fpoken  out.  Whatever  might  be  his 
opinion  of  Luther's  principles,  it  was  his  cowardice,  we  fee, 
which  reftrained  him  from  efpoufmg  them  openly.  He  had  no 
vocation,  he  fays,  to  be  a  martyr ;  though  he  has  given  us 
fufficient  reafon  to  believe,  that  he  wiflied  well  to  the  caufe. 
In  fhort,  think  what  we  will  of  it,  it  was  not  truth,  nor  the 
defire  of  propagating  it,  but  felf-prefervation  only,  which  in- 
fluenced Erafmus's  conduit  throughout  this  whole  affair.  He 
certainly  approved  of  Luther's  main  doctrines,  and  inwardly 
wifhed  he  might  carry  his  point ;  but,  as  he  could  not  imagine 
that  probable,  he  chofe  to  adhere  outwardly  to  the  ftronger 
party.  ••'  I  follow,  fays  he,  the  decifions  of  the  pope  and 
*'  the  emperor,  when  they  are  rights  which  is  a61ing  reli- 
*'  gioufly  :  I  fubmit  to  them,  when  they  are  wrong,  which  is 
"  ading  prudently :  and,  I  think,  it  is  lawful  for  good  men 
*'  to  benave  themfelves  thus,  when  (here  is  no  hope  of  ob- 
<^  raining  any  more."  From  this  principle  of  policy,  Eraf- 
mus extolled  the  book  of  Henry  VIII.  againft  Luther,  even 
before  he  had  ken  it ;  and  he  began  now  to  throw  out  hints, 
that  he  alfo  would  one  day  enter  the  lifts,  and  take  him  to 
talk.  Yet,  when  his  friend  and  patron  Montjoy  exhorted 
him,  the  fame  year,  to  write  againft  Luther,  he  replied, 
*'  Nothing  is  more  eafy  than  to  call  Luther  a  blockhead  ;  no- 
♦'  thing  is  lefs  eafy  than  to  prove  him  one :  at  leaft,  fo  it 

*'  feems 
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*<  feems  to  me."     Upon  the  whole,  Erafmus  was  greatly  put  \ 

to  his  fhifts  how  to  behave  to  Luther ;  and,  if  he   frequently  ^ 

appears  inconfiftent,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  j 

confidered,  that  he  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  difclaim  before  ** 

men,  what  in  his  heart  he  approved,  and  even  reverenced.  ^ 

We  are  got  into  the  year  1521,  but  we  muft  not  forget  to 

obferve,  that  in  the  year  1 5 19,  a  collection  of  Erafmus's  let-  j 

ters  was  publifhed,  which  gave  him,  as  he  pretends,  much  \ 

vexation.     As  he  had  fpoken  freely  in  them  on  many  impor-  \ 

tant  points,  he  cou'd  not  avoid  giving  offence.     The  monks  A 

cfpecially,  as  enemies  to  literature,  exclaimed  violently  againft  j 

them;    and   then,   the   Lutheran  contentions  breaking  out,  j 
thefe  letters  were  ftill  more  cenfured  than  before,  and  accufed                  , ,   .^ 

of  favouring  Lutheranifm,  at  a  time  when,  as  he  fays,  it  was  ; 
neither  fafe  to  fpeak,  nor  to  keep  filence.     Then  he  adds,  Epjft,  507,       1 

that  he  would  have  fupprefled  thofe  letters,  but  that  Frobenius  t 

would  not  confent :  where,  as  his  hiftorian  obferves,  he  could  j 

hardly  fpeak  ferioufly,  fmce  Froben  was  too  much  his  friend  1 

and  humble  fervant,  to   print  them  without  his  confent.     In  jor^in,  p,  i 

thejyear  1522,   Erafmus  publiflied  the  works  of  St.  Hilary.  "8-  : 

Erafmus,  fays  Du  Pin,  "  when  he  publifhed  his  editions  of  % 
*'  the  fathers,  joined  to  them  prefaces  and  notes  full  of  criti- 

"  cal  difcernment :  and,  though  he  may  fometimes  be  too  ] 

^*  bold  in  rejedling  feme  of  their  works  as  fpurious^  yet  it  muft  i 
**  be  confefled,  that  he  has  opened  and  (hewed  the  way  to  all 
**  who  have  followed  him.     He  had  lately  publifhed  alfo  at 
Bafil  his  celebrated  Colloquies,   which  he  dedicated  to  John 

Erafmius  Froben,  fon  to  John  Froben,  and  his  godfon.     He  . 

drew  up  thefe  Colloquies,  partly  that  young  perfons  might  have  ' 

book  to  teach  them  the  Latin  tongue,  and  religion  and  morals  '\ 

at  the  fame  time;  and  partly,  to  cure  thebigotted  world,  if  he  ■[ 

could,   of  that  fuperftitious  devotion,  which  the  monks  fo  in-  j 

duftrioufly  propagated.    The  livelieft  ftrokes  in  them,  have  the  I 

monks  and  their  religion  for  their  objedl ;  on  which  account  ^ 

they  no  fooner  appeared,  than  a  moft  outrageous  clamour  was  \ 

railed  againfl  them.     He  was  accufed  of  laughiaig  at  indul-  \ 
gences,  auricular  confeffion,  eating  fiifh  upon  fafl-days,  &c. 

and,  it  is  certain,   he  did  not  talk  of  thefe  things  in  the  mofl  i 

devout  way.     The  faculty  of  theology  at  Paris  pafled  a  gene-  ; 

ral  cenfure,   in  the  year  1526,  upon  the  Colloquies  of  Eraf^  i 

mus,  as  upon  a  work,  in  which  <'  the  fafts  and  abflinences  1 

*'  of  the  church  are  flighted,  the  fufFrages  of  the  holy  virgin  I 

''  and  of  the  faints  are  derided,  virginity  is  fet  below  matri-  j 

*'  mony,  Chriftians  are  difcouraged  from  monkery,  and  gram-  \ 
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^*  matlcal  is  preferred  to  theological  erudition :  and  therefore 
"  decreed,  that  the  perufal  of  that  wicked  book  be  forbidden 
"  to  all,  more  efpecially  to  young  people,  and  that  it  be  in- 
DiiPin,&c.  "  tirely  fupprefTed,  if  poflible."  In  the  year  1537,  pope 
Paul  III.  chofe  a  {'Atdi  number  of  cardinals  and  prelates,  to 
confider  about  reforming  the  church  ;  who,  among  other 
things,  propofed,  that  young  people  fhould  not  be  permitted  to 
learn  Er-afmus's  Colloquies.  A  provincial  council  alfo,  held  at 
Cologn  in  1549,  condemned  theCe  Colloquies,  as  not  fit  to  be 
read  in  fchools.  Condemn  them  however  who  will,  they 
contain  a  treafure  of  wit  and  good  fenfe,  and  can  never  be 
enough  admired  ;  and,  though  they  lie  under  the  prejudice  of 
being  a  fchool-book,  yet  are  they  not  unwoj  thy  the  perufal  of 
the  moft  advanced  in  knowledge.  Colineus  reprinted  them  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1527,  and,  by  artfully  giving  out  that  they 
were  prohibited,  fold,  it  is  faid,  above  four  and  twenty  thou- 
fand  of  one  impreffion. 

Adrian  VI.  having  fucceeded  Leo  in  the  fee  of  Rome, 
Erafmus  dedicated  to  him  an  edition  of  a  Com.mentary  of 
Arnobius  upon  the  Pfalms  ;  and  added  to  it  an  epiille,  where- 
in he  congratulates  this  new  pope,  and  intreats  him  not  to  pay 
any  regard  to  the  calumnies  fpiead  againft  his  humble  fervant, 
without  lirft  giving  him  a  hearing.  Adrian  returned  him  an 
elegant  and  artful  letter  of  thanks,  exhorting  him  ftrongly  to 
write  againft  Luther,  and  inviting  him  to  Rome.  Erafmus 
wrote  a  fecond  time,  and  offered  to  communicate  to  Adrian 
his  opinion  upon  the  propereft  methods  to  fupprefsLutheranifm; 
.for  he  entertained  fome  hopes,  that  his  old  friend  and  fchool- 
fellow  might  poiTibly  do  fome  good.  Adrian  fent  him  word, 
that  he, fhould  be  glad  to  have  his  opinion  upon  this  affair; 
and  invited  him  a  fecond  time  to  Rome.  Erafmus  excufed 
himfelf  from  the  journey,  on  account  of  his  bad  health,  and 
other  impediments  j  but  certainly  did  not  repofe  fuch  confi- 
dence in  Adrian,  as  to  trufi:  himfelfinhis  hands.  He  tells  his 
holinefs,  that  he  had  neither  the  talents,  nor  the  authority,  re- 
j^uifite  for  ^ufwering  Luther  with  any  profpeil  of  fuccefs.  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  advice  he  had  prom i fed  :  and,  i.  "  He 
^\  diTapproves  all  violent  and  cruel  methods,  and  wifhes  that 
/'  fome  condefceniion  v/ere  {hewed  to  the  Lutherans.  2.  He 
*'  thinks,  that  the  caufes  of  the  evil  fhould  be  fearched  into, 
>'  and  fuitable  remedies  applied  ;  that  then  an  amnefly  fhould 
*'  enfuc,  and  a  general  pardon  of  all  that  was  pafl ;  and  that 
*'  then  the  princes  and  magiflrates  fhould  take  care  to  prevent 
>'  innovations  for  the  future.     3.  He  thinks  it  needful  to  re- 
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^^  ftrain  the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  4.  He  would  have  the  pope 
*'  to  give  the  world  hopes,  that  fome  faults  fhould  be  amended, 
*'  which  could  be  no  longer  juftified.  5.  He  would  have  him 
''  aflenible  perfons  of  integrity  and  abilities,  and  of  all  na- 
*^  tions  ". — Here  Erafmus  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  fen- 
tence,  intending  to  fay  more  at  another  time,  if  the  pope 
were  willing  to  hear  it.  But  he  had  already  faid  too  much. 
Adrian  utterly  difliked  his  advice ;  and  Erafmus's  enemies 
took  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring  his  ruin ;  but,  luckily 
for  him,  the  pope  died  foon  after,  which  put  a  flop  to  their 
contrivances. 

As  the  monks  reported  in  all  places,  that  Erafmus  was  a 
Lutheran,  he  took  much  pains  by  his  letters  to  undeceive  the 
public,  and  fatisfy  his  friends.  With  this  view  he  wrote,  in 
1523,  to  Henry  VIII,  and  to  the  pope's  legate  in  England. 
Cuthbert  Tonftall  fent  him  a  letter,  and  exhorted  him  to  an- 
fwer  Luther ;  and  Erafmus,  unable  any  longer  to  withfland 
the  importunate  follicitations  of  the  Romanifts,  fent  word  to 
the  king,  that  he  was  drawing  up  a  piece  againft  Luther, 
This  was  his  Diatribe  de  libero  arbitrio,  which  was  publiflied 
the  year  after.  But  this  gave  no  fatisfadion  at  all  to  the  Ro- 
manics :  and  indeed  who  can  wonder  ?  For,  fuppofmg  Eraf- 
mus to  have  proved  Luther  erroneous  in  his  notion  of  free-will, 
as  all  parties  allowed  he  did,  what  had  this  to  do  with  the  dif- 
pute  between  Luther  and  the  pope  ?  or  how,  by  fo  doing,  did 
he  favour  the  Romanics  any  more  than  the  Lutherans  ?  To 
i'ay  the  truth,  Erafmus  very  dextroufly  and  artfully  chofe  this 
-point  of  difputation,  that  he  might  appear  to  the  Romanics  to 
write  againft  Luther,  and  yet  avoid  cenfuring  his  other  doc- 
trines, which  were  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  Romifh  church : 
that  is,  to  write  and  not  to  write  againft  him.  The  Roma- 
nifts  thought  themfelves  very  little  obliged  to  Erafmus  for  this 
work,    and  in  reality  were  fo. 

Adrian  dying  this  year,  Clemens  VII.  fucceeded  him,  and 
fent  to  Erafmus  an  honourable  diploma,  accompanied  with  two 
hundred  florins.  He  invited  him  alfo  to  Rome,  3^  his  prede- 
ceflbr  had  done:  but  "  at  Rome,  fays  Erafmus,  there  are 
"  many  who  want  to  deftroy  me,  and  they  had  almoft  ac- 
"  compliftied  their  purpofe  before  the  death  of  Adrian.  After 
*'  having,  at  his  own  requeft,  communicated  to  him  my  fe- 
"  cret  opinion,  I  found  that  things  were  altered,  and  that  I 
"  was  no  longer  in  favour  ".  The  caufe  was  manifcft,  fays 
the  writer  of  his  Life  :  Erafmus  had  hinted  at  the  neceffity  of  a  r^^^-^^ 
iclbrmation  3  and  fuch  language  was  highly  difgufting  at  the  323.  * 
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court  of  Rome.  If  Luther  did  not  like  Erafmus,  bccaufe 
Erafmus  approved  not  in  all  things  either  his  docStrine  or  his 
conduit,  the  court  of  Rome  liked  him  as  little,  becaufe  he  did 
not  condemn  Luther  in  all  things :  yet  thought  it  proper  to 
give  him  good  words  and  fair  promifes,  and  to  intice  him 
thither  if  poiTible ;  v^^here  he  would  have  been  in  their  power, 
and  no  better  than  a  pri loner  at  large. 

In  the  year  1524,  Luther,  upon  a  rumour  probably  that 
Erafmus  was  going  to  write  againft  him,  fent  him  a  letter, 
fullof  Hfe  and  fire  and  ipirit ;  which  gives  fo  juft  an  idea  of 
both  Luther  and  Erafmus,  that  we  think  ourfelves  obliged  to 
piefent  the  reader  with  part  of  it.  He  begins  in  the  apoftoli- 
cal  manner :  "  Grace  and  peace  to  you  from  the  Lord  Jefus. 
*'  I  (liall  not  complain  of  you  for  having  behaved  yourfelf,  as 
*'  a  man  alienated  from  us,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  fair  with 
'*=  the  Papifts,  our  enemies  :  nor  was  I  much  offended,  that 
"  in  your  printed  books,  to  gain  their  favour,  or  to  foftea 
*'  their  fury,  you  cenfured  us  with  two  much  acrimony.  Wc 
"  faw,  that  the  Lord  had  not  conferred  upon  you  the  difcern- 
*'  ment,  the  courage,  and  the  refolution,  to  join  with  us  in 
"  freely  and  openly  oppofmg  thofe  monfters ;  and  therefore  we 
"  durft  not  exa£t  from  you,  what  greatly  furpafleth  your 
"  ftrength  and  your  capacity.  We  have  even  borne  with 
*'  your  weaknefs,  and  honoured  that  portion  of  the  gift  of 
^'  God,  which  is  in  you ".  Then,  having  beftowed  upon 
him  his  due  praifes,  as  a  reviver  of  good  literature,  by  means 
of  which  the  holy  fcriptures  had  been  read  and  examined  in 
the  originals,  he  proceeds  thus :  "  I  never  wifhed,  that,  de- 
"  ferting  your  own  province,  you  fhould  come  over  to  our 
*'  camp.  You  might  indeed  have  favoured  us  not  a  little  by 
"  your  wit  and  eloquence  j  but,  forafmuch  as  you  have  not 
"  the  courage  which  is  requifite,  it  is  fafer  for  you  to  ferve  the 
**  Lord  in  your  own  way.  Only  we  feared,  that  our  adver- 
*'  fanes  fhould  entice  you  to  write  againft  us,  and  that  necef- 
*'  fity  ihould  then  conftrain  us  to  oppofe  you  to  your  face.— 
<'  I  am  co^.'^erned,  as  well  as  you,  that  the  refentment  of  fo 
**  many  eminent  perfons  of  our  party  hath  been  excited  againft 
"you.  I  muil  fuppofe,  that  this  gives  you  no  fmall  uneafi- 
"  nefs:  for  virtue,  like  yours,  mere  human  virtue,  cannot  raife 
*«  a  man  above  being  affeded  by  fuch  trials. — I  could  wiih,  if 
*'  it  were  poffible,  to  2.S:  the  part  of  a  mediator  between  you, 
**  that  they  might  ceafe  to  attack  you  with  fuch  animofity, 
**  and  fuffer  your  old-age  to  reft  in  peace  in  the  Lord  :  and 
*'  thus  they  would  ait,  if  they  either  confidered  your  weak* 
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**  nefs,  01*  the  greatnefs  af  the  caufe  in  difpute,  which  hath 

*'  been  long  fince  beyond  your  talents.     They  would  fhew 

*'  their  moderation  towards  you  (o  much  the  more,  Cmce  our 

*'  affairs  are  advanced  to  fuch  a  point,  that  our  caufe  is  in  na 

''  peril,   though    even   Erafmus   ihould   attack    it   with   all 

**  his  might  :  (o  far  are  we  from  dreading  the  keeneft  ftrokes 

*'  of  his   wit.     On  the  other   hand,    my  dear  Erafmus,   if 

"  you  duly  refleft   upon  your  own  imbecillity,  you  will  ab- 

**  flain  from  thofe  fharp  and  fpiteful  figures  of  rhetoric  ;  and, 

*'  if  you  cannot  defend  our  fentiments,  will  treat  of  fubje<9:s, 

**  which  fuit  you  better.     Our  friends,  as  you  yourfelf  will 

*'  allow,  have  reafon  to  be  uneafy  at  being  lamed  by  you, 

*'  becaufe  human  infirmity  thinks  of  the  authority  and  repu- 

"  tation  of  Erafmus,  and  fears  it :  and  indeed  there  is  much 

''  difference  between  him  and  other  Papifls,  he  being  a  more 

*'  formidable  adverfary  than  all  of  them  put  together  ".     This  ^pifti  726? 

letter  vexed  Erafmus  not  a  little,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined. 

He  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it ;  but  the  anfwer   is   not  in  the  col- 

Ie(5^ion  of  hisepiftles. 

In  the  year  1525,  Erafmus  publifhed  his  Diatribe  de  libero 
arbitrio  againfl  Luther ;  which  Luther  replied  to,  in  a  treatife 
intitled,  De  fervo  arbitrio.  He  tells  Erafmus,  that  his  Dia- 
tribe, as  to  the  manner  and  compofition,  is  very  elegant ;  as 
to  the  matter,  very  contemptible,  and  refembling  "  an  excre- 
«'  ment  in  a  golden  difh".  He  mixes  compliment,  praife, 
fc©rn,  infjlt,  ridicule,  and  inve£live,  all  together;  and  flings 
them  at  his  head.  Erafmus  was  much  provoked  at  this  treat- 
ment, and  immediately  wrote  a  reply,  which  was  the  firft  part 
of  his  Hyperafpiftes  :  the  fecond  was  publifhed  in  1527.  The 
year  after  he  publifhed  two  treatifes,  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
intitled,  "  The  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
"  guages '*,  and  "  TheCiceronianus."  In  the  former,  which 
is  one  of  the  moft  learned  of  all  his  compofitions,  are  con- 
tained very  curious  refearches  into  the  pronunciation  of  vowels 
and  confonants  ;  in  the  fecond,  which  is  one  of  the  mofl  lively 
and  ingenious,  he  rallies  agreeably  fome  Italian  PulSfls,  who 
fcrupled  to  make  ufe  of  any  word  or  phrafe,  which  was  not  to 
be  found  in  Cicero.  Not  that  he  condemned  either  Cicero  or* 
his  manner  of  writing,  but  only  the  fervility  and  pedantry  of 
his  imitators,  which  he  thought,  and  very  juf^:ly,  worthy  of 
ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  when  Froben  engaged  him,  the 
very  fame  year,  to  revife  a  new  edition  of  the  Tufculan 
queflions,  he  prefixed  to  it  an  elegant  preface,  in  which  he 
highly  extols  Cicero,  both  for  his  llyle  and  moral  fentiments, 

and 
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and  almoft  makes  a  faint  of  him:  and  Julius  Scaliger,  who 
Jevelled  a  Philippic  or  two  at  Erafmus,  for  his  treatment  of 
the  Ciceronians,  declared  afterwards,  that  he  was  willing  to 
forgiv^e  him  his  blafphemies,  and  to  be  at  peace  with  him 
thenceforward,  for  the  fake  of  this  preface  ;  which  he  con- 
fidered  as  a  kind  of  penance,  and  of  fatisfadion  made  to  the 
manes  of  the  Roman  orator. 

In  April  15.29,  Erafmus  departed  from  Bafil,  where  he  had 
now  lived  many  years,  but  where  he  thought  himfelf  no  longer 
iafe ;  and  went  to  Friburg,  where  at  firft  he  had  apartments 
belonging  to  the  king,  but  afterwards  bought  a  houfe.  Here, 
in  1531,  he  had  a  fight  of  the  firft  oration  of  Julius  Scaliger 
againft  his  Ciceronianus  ;  all  the  copies  of  which,  or  at  leaft 
as  many  as  he  could,  Erafmus  is  faid  to  have  colle6ted  and 
Life  of  E-  deftroyed.  "  There  is  fomething,  fays  dr.  Jortin,  ridicu- 
3;aii?i,p.5a8.  cc  lQ^({y  diverting  in  the  pompous  exclamations  and  tragical 
*'  complaints  of  Scaliger.  One  would  imagine  at  leaft,  that 
.'^  Erafmus  had  called  Cicero  fool  or  knave,  and  had  made 
''  water  upon  his  afhes  :  and  yet  all  his  crime  was,  to  have 
"  befprinkled  the  feivile  imitators  of  Cicero-  with  a  little 
"  harmlefs  banter  ".  After  the  firft  oration,  Scaliger  com- 
pofed  a  fecond,  more  fcurrilous  if  poffiblc  than  the  firft  :  but 
it  was  not  publifhed,  till  after  Erafmus 's  death,  in  1537. 
Some  of  Scaliger's  friends  were  much  difpleafed,  it  feems,  at 
the  fcandalous  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  Erafmus,  and 
<leiired  him  to  give  over  the  contention.  He  declared  himfelf 
therefore,  though  in  arproud  and  awkward  manner,  willing  to 
be  reconciled  :  and,  to  do  him  juftice,  he  was  at  laft  forry  for 
his  rudenefs  to  Erafmus,  and  wrote  a  copy  of  verfes  in  his 
praife,  when  he  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

Erafmus  now  began  to  complain  to  his  friends,  and  to  re- 
prefent  himfelf  as  quite  worn  down  with  age,  pain,  and  ficknefs  ; 
and  in  1535,  he  returned  to  Bafil,  to  try  if  he  could  recover 
his  health,  where  he  continued  ever  after.  This  year  Bern- 
bus  congratulates  him  upon  the  high  regar-d  which  the  pope 
had  for  l^n  ;  and  hopes  that  it  would  end  in  great  preferment, 
by  which  he  probably  meant  a  cardinal's  hat.  The  enemies 
■of  Erafmus  have  affirmed,  that  the  court  of  Rome  never  de- 
figncd  him  fuch  a  favour :  Erafmus  hath  affirmed  the  contrary, 
and  fays,  "  that  having  written  to  Paul  III,  that  pope,  before 
''  he  had  unfealed  his  letter,  fpoke  of  him  in  the  moft  honour- 
''  able  manner:  that  he  had  refolved  to  add  to  the  college  of 
<'  cardinals  fome  learned  men,  of  whom  he  might  make  ufe  in 
^'  the  general  council,  which  was  to  be  called  -,  and  I,  fays 

"  Erafmus, 
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^^  Erafmus,  was  named  to  be  one.  But  to  my  promotion  it 
''  was  objected,  that  my  bad  ftate  of  health  would  make  me 
''  unfit  for  that  fundion,  and  that  my  income  was  not  fuf- 
"  licient :  fo  at  prefent  they  think  of  loading  me  with  prefer- 
"  ments,  that  I  may  be  qualified  for  the  red  hat.  He  declares 
"  however,  that  his  health  would  not  permit  him  to  accept 
•'  fuch  favours,  fince  he  could  fcarce  ftir  out  of  his  chamber 
<'  with  fafety ;  and  he  refufed  every  thing  that  was  ofFered 
"  him." 

Erafmus  had  been  ill  at  Friburg,  and  he  continued  fo  at 
Bafil.  In  the  fummer  of  1536,  he  grew  worfe  ;  and  the  laft 
letter,  which  we  have  of  his  writing,  is  dated  June  the  20th  of 
that  year.  He  fubfcribes  it  thus,  "  Erafmus  Rot.  aegra  manu." 
He  was  for  almoft  a  month  ill  of  a  dyfentery  ;  and  he  knew, 
that  his  difeafe  would  prove  mortal.  He  had  forefeen  for  fe- 
veral  months,  that  he  could  not  hold  out  long ;  and  he  foretold 
it  again  three  days,  and  then  two  days,  before  his  death.  He 
died  upon  the  12th  of  July,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age  ;  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Bafil,  where  his  tomb  is 
to  be  feen,  with  a  Latin  infcri|Dtion  on  the  marble,  of  which  a 
copy  is  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  works.  He  had  made 
his  will  in  February,  in  which  he  left  handfome  legacies  to  his 
friends,  and  the  remainder  to  be  diftributed  to  relieve  the  fick 
and  poor,  to  marry  young  women,  and  to  afiift  young  men  of 
good  charaders :  by  which  it  appeared,  that  he  was  not  in 
low  circumflances,  nor  fo  bad  an  oeconomift,  as  he  fometimes 
fecmed,  between  jeft  and  earneil:,  to  reprefent  himfelf.  His 
friend  Beat  us  Rhenanus  has  given  us  a  defcription  of  his  perfbn 
and  manners,  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  low  of  flature,  but 
not  remarkably  fhort ;  that  he  was  well-fhaped,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion, with  hair  in  his  youth  of  a  pale  yellow,  grey  eyes,  a 
chearful  countenance,  a  low  voice,  and  an  agreeable  utterance  ; 
that  he  was  neat  and  decent  in  his  apparel ;  that  he  had  a  very 
tender  and  infirm  conflitution,  and  a  vafi:  memory ;  that  he 
was  a  pleafant  companion,  a  very  conftant  friend,  generous 
and  charitable,  &c.  He  had  one  peculiarity  be^nging  to  j^^  ^j,.  j.^ 
him,  which  was,  that  he  could  not  endure  even  the  fmel]  of  rafmu* 
fifh  ;  fo  that,  however  he  might  be  a  Papift  in  other  refpects,* 
he  had,  as  he  fays,  a  moft  Lutheran  ftomach.  He  ufed  to 
dine  late,  that  he  might  have  a  long  morning  to  ftudy  in.    Af-  ^ 

ter  dinner,  he  would  converfe  chearfully  with  his  friends  upon 
all  forts  of  fubjefis,  and  deliver  his  opinion  freely  upon  men 
md  things.     Erafmus,  fays  Bayle,  did  not  care,  at  firft,  to  fit 

for 
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for  his   pidurc  ;  but  he  conquered  that  averfion,  and  was  fre- 
Irasme,    quently  drawn  by  Holbein. 

not.  S.  jj[g  dwelt  longer  at  Bafil  than  at  any  other  place.     He  de- 

lighted in  that  city ;  and  though  he  fometimes  made  excurfions, 
yet  he  was  fure  to  return.  The  revolution  in  religion  was  the 
cnly  caufe,  that  hindered  him  from  fixing  his  tabernacle  there 
all  his  days.  At  Bafil  they  fhew  the  houfe  in  which  he  died  ; 
and  the  place,  where  the  profeflors  of  divinity  read  their  win- 
ter-le(51urcs,  is  called  the  college  of  Erafmus.  His  cabinet 
is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  rarities  of  the  city  :  it  contains 
his  ring,  his  feal,  his  fvvord,  his  knife,  his  pencil,  his  will 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  his  picture  by  Holbein,  which 
is  a mafter-piece.  The magiftrates  bought  this  cabinet,  in]i66i, 
for  nine  thoufand  crowns,  of  the  defendants  of  Erafmus's 
heir.  And,  if  w^e  may  believe  Patin,  they  made  a  prefent  of  it 
to  the  univerfity  ;  but  others  fay,  they  fold  it  for  a  thoufand 
„  ,  Tj  crowns.  Nothing;  has  made  the  city  of  Rotterdam  more  fa- 
KASMr,  mo'js,  than  her  havmg  given  birth  to  tins  great  man :  nor 
not.  H.  hath  ihe  been  infenfible  of  the  honour,  but  hath  teftified  her 
regard  to  him  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  firft  place,  the 
hou'e,  in  which  he  was  born,  is  adorned  with  an  infcription, 
to  inform  both  natives  and  ftrangers  of  this  illuftrious  preroga- 
tive. Secondly,  the  college,  where  Latin,  Greek,  aiid  rhe- 
toric are  taught,  bears  the  name  of  Erafmus,  and  is  confe- 
crated  to  him  by  an  infcription  on  the  frontifpiece.  Thirdly, 
a  ftatue  of  wood  was  raifed  to  him  in  the  year  1549.  Fourth- 
ly, a  ftatue  of  ftone  v/as  erected  in  the  year  1555.  Fifthly, 
they  erefted  one  of  copper  in  the  year  1622,  which  is  ad- 
mired by  the  connoifleurs.  It  is  in  an  open  part  of  the  city, 
by  the  fide  of  a  canal,  upon  a  pedeflal  adorned  with  infcrip- 
tions,  and  furrounded  v/ith  iron  rails. 

But,  with  all  his  greatnefs,  Erafmus  had,  and  it  muflnot  be 
diflembled,  his  failings  and  infirmities.  Bayle  has  obferved  of 
him,  that  he  had  too  much  fenfibility,  when  he  was  attacked 
by  adverfarics  ;  made  too  many  complaints  of  them  ;  and  was 
too  read^'to  anfwer  them  :  and  Le  Clerc  has  often  cenfured 
him  for  his  lukewarmnefs,  timidity,  and  unfairnefs,  in  the 
bufmefs  of  the  reformation.  Dr.  Jortin  feems  to  allow  fome 
foundation  for  thefe  cenfures,  yet  hath  offered  what  can  be  of- 
fered by  way  of  excufe  for  Erafmus.  To  the  firfl  of  them  he 
replies,  that  Erafmus  "  was  fighting  for  his  honour,  and  for 
«'  his  Fife  ;  being  often  accufed  of  nothing  lefs  than  hetero- 
*<  doxy,  impiety,  and  blafphemy,  by  men  whofe  forehead 
**  was  a  rock,  and  whofe  tongue  was  a  razor.     To  be  mif- 
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^'  rcprefented  as  a  pedant  and  a  dunce,  he  fays,  Is  no  great  1 

''  matter,  for  time  and  truth  put  folly  to  flight :  to  be  accufed  * 

*'  of  herefy  by  bigots,  hypocrites,    politician?,    and   infidels,  ; 

*'  this  is  a  ferious  affair  ;  as  they  know  too  well,  who  have  ; 
"  had  the  misfortune  to  feel  the  efFeds   of  it".     As   for  his  Life,  p.  ^g^.         j 

lukewarmnefs  in  promoting  the  reformation,  dr.  Jortin  is  of  ^ 

opinion,  that  much  may  be  faid,  and  with  truth,  in  his  behalf.  i 

Fie  thinks,  that  Erafmus  "  was  not  intirely  free  from  the  pre-  \ 
"  judices  of  education  ;  that  he  had  fome  indiftindl  and  con- 

*'  fufed   notions  about  the   authority  of  the  church  catholic,  i 

*'  which  made  it  not  lawful  to  depart  from  her,  corrupted  as  ,i 

*'  he  believed  her  to  be ;  and  that  he  was  much  {hocked  at  the  \ 

*'  violent  meafures  which  were  purfued  by  the  /eformers,  as  ] 

*'  well  as  by  the  violent  quarrels  which  arofe  among  them.  ; 

"  The  do£tor  cannot  be  perfuaded,  that  the  fear  of  loflng  his  ^ 

*«  penfions  and  coming  to  want  ever  made  Erafrnus  fay  or  do  \ 

**  things  '  which  he  thought  unlawful :  yet  fuppofes,  that  he  \ 

*'  might  be  afraid  of  difobliging  feveral  of  his  oldefl:  and  bcft  \ 
**  friends,  who  were  againfl  the  Lutheran  reformation,  fuch 

"  as  Henry  VIII,  Charles  V,  the  popes,  Wolfey,  &c.    and  \ 

"  alfo   his  patrons,  Warham,    Montjoy,    More,    Tonflall,  ;> 

*'  Fifher,   Bembus,  &c.  and  all  thefe  things  might  influence  i 

<<  his  judgment,    though  he  himfelf  was   not  at  all  aware  ■ 
**  of  it.     There  is  no  neceflity  to  fuppofe,    that   he   adled 

*'  againft  his  confcience  in  adhering  to  the  chucii  of  Rome :  ; 

*'  no,  he  perfuaded  himfelf  that  he  did  as  much  as  piety  and  1 

*'  prudence  required  from  him,  incenfuring  herdefe(Sl:s.     The  \ 

''  do6lor  obferves,  that,  though  as  Proteflants  we  are  certainly  \ 

*'  much  obliged  to  Erafmus,  yet  we  are  more  obliged  to  Lu-  j 

"  ther,  Melandhon,  and  other  authors  of  the  reformation.  ! 

*'  This,  fays  he,   is  true  ; ,  yet  it  is  as  true,  that  we  and  all  the  I 

*'  nations  in  Europe  are  infinitely  obliged  to   Erafmus,    for  ^ 
'*  fpending  a  long  and  laborious  life,  in  oppofmg  ignorance 
*'  and  fuperftition,    and    in   promoting   literature  and   true 

"  piety",  IbId.P'*74  ^ 
The  works  of  Erafmus  were  publifhed  at  Leyd-tn  in  the  ^^^^  *  ir  ; 
year  1706,  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  in  ten  volumes^  in  4 
folio,  having  been  printed  under  the  care  and  infpedion  of  "  ^ 
the  moft  learned  mr.  Le  Clerc:  and  we  think  it  proper  to  fub- 
join  the  contents  of  each  volume  here,  as  it  will  not  only 
prefent  the  reader  with  many  pieces  of  Erafmus,  which  it  was 
inconfiflent  to  infert  in  the  courfe  of  this  article,  but  alfo  in 
fome  meafure  further  illuftrate  the  hiftory  of  his  life. 

Vol. 
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Vol.  I.  i 

De  copia  verborum  &  rerum  librl  duo.  < 

Theodori  Gazae  grammatices  libri  duo.  - 

Syntaxis.  ] 

Ex  Luciano  verfa.  i 

Erafmi  declamatio  Lucianae  refpondens.  j 

De  ratione  confcribendi  epiftolas.  ; 

De  pueris  ftatim  ac  liberaliter  inftituendis.  ; 

De  ratione  ftudii.  i 
De  laude  medicinas. 
Libanii  aliquot  declamationes  verfae. 
Similium  liber  unus. 

Colloquiorum  liber.  \ 
De  re6ta  Latini  Graecique  fermonis  pronunciatione. 
Ciceronianus,  five  de  optimo  dicendi  genere. 

De  civilitate  morum  puerilium.  '] 

Galeni  quasdam  Latine  verfa.  ^ 

Epitome  in  elegantias  Laurentii  Vallae.  1 

uripidis  Hecuba  &  Iphigenia  verfibus  Latinis  reddita.  ^ 

In  nucem  Ovidii  commentarius.  \ 

Epigrammata  varii  genei^is  &  argumenti.  j 

Vol.  II.  ^ 

1 

Adagiorum  opus,  in  quo  explicata  proverbia  4251.  j 


f 
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Vol.  III. 

Epiftolae  1299,  fecundum  ordinem  temporum  quo  fcrlptae 
funt  digeftae,  ab  anno  1489  ad  1536  :  fubjun6la  appendice 
epiftolarum  517,  quarum  de  tempore  nonconftat. 

Vol.  IV. 

Ex  Plutarcho  verfa. 

Apophtjegmatum  libri  8. 

Stultitiae  laus. 
,  A*d  Philippum  Burgundionum  principem  panegyricus. 

Ad  Philippum  eundem  carmen  Epicum  gratulatorium. 

Inftitutio  principis  Chriftiani. 

Ifocratis  oratio  ad  Nicoclem  regem  de  regno  adminiftrand® 
Latine  verfa. 

Declamatio  de  morte,  five  confolatio  ad  patrem  filii  obitu 
afflidum. 
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Declamatluncula  nomine  epifcopi,  refpondens  ils  qui  fibi  j 

nomine  populi  gratulati  eflent,  Sc  omnium  nomine  obedien-  | 

tiam  quam  vocant  detuliflent.  i 

Querela  pacis  undique  gentium  ejedlas  profligataeque.  j 

Xenophontis  Hiero  Latine  verllis.  i 

Precatio  ad  Dominum  Jefum  pro  pace  ecclefiae.  | 

Lin2;ua,  five  de  linguae  ufu  atque  abufu.  ] 

De  Senedutis  incommodis.     Carmen  Heroicum   &  Iambi-  : 

cum  dimetrum  catale(5licum,  ad  Gulielmum  Copum  Bafilecn-  ] 

km,  ' 

Vol.  V.  I 

Encbirldion  militis  Chriftiani.  ; 

Oratio  de  virtute  ample6lenda.  I 

Ratio  verae  theologiae. 

Paraclefis,  five  hortatio  ad  philofophias  Ghriftianac  ftudium.  • 

Exomologefis,  five  modus  confitendi.  \ 

Enarratio  Pfalmi  primi  et  fecundi.  | 

Paraphrafis  in  Pialmum  3.  J 

Concio  in  P/almum  14..  V^ 

De  puritate  ecclefise  Chrifti.  ! 

Enarratio  in  Pfalmum  23.  ^ 

De  bello  Turcis  inferendo  confultatio.  j 

Enarratio  in  Pfalmos  34  Sc  39. 

De  amabili  ecclefias  concordia.  j 

Concio  in  Pfalmum  86. 

De  magnitudine  mifericordiarum  Dominiconcio.  /J 

Virginia  &  martyris  comparatio.  J 

Concio  de  puero  Jefu.  ^ 

Epiftola  confolatoria  ad  virgines  facras.  * 

Chriftiani  matrimonii  inftitutio. 
Vidua  Chriftiana. 

Ecclefiaftes,  five  de  ratione  concionandi.  ^ 

Modus  orandi  Deum. 
Symbol um,  five  catechiirnus. 
Precationes.  * 

Precatio    Dominica    digefta    in   feptem  partes  juxta  dies 
totidem. 

Pasan  virgini  matri  dicendus. 

Obfecratio  ad  virginem  Mariam  in  rebus  adverlls. 

De  contemptu  mundi. 

De  taedio  &  pavore  Chrifti  difputatio. 

Ode  de  cafa  natalitia  pueri  Jefu. 

Ex- 
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Expoftulatio  Jefu  cum  homine  pereunte. 
Hymni  varii. 

Liturgia  virginis  Lauretanae. 
Carmen  votivum  Genovevae. 

Commentarius  in  duos  hymnos  Prudentif,  de  Natali  &  EpI- 
phania  pueri  Jefu. 

Chriftiani  hominis  inftitutum,  five  fymbolum.    Carmen. 
Epitaphia  in  Odiliam. 

Vol.  VL 

Novum  Teftamentum  ex  Gr^eca  Erafmi  editione,  cum  ejus 
verfione  Sc  annotationibus. 

Vol.  VII. 

Paraphrafis  Novi  Teftamenti. 

Vol.  VIII. 

Ex  fan(3:o  Joanne  Chryfoftomo  verfa. 

Ex  Sanfto  Athanafio,  ex  Origene,  ex  Bafilio  verfa. 

Oratio  de  pace  &  difcordia  contra  fadtiofos,  ad  Cornefium 
Goudanum . 

Oratio  funebris  in  funere  Berthae  de  Heien,  Goudanje,  vi- 
duae  probatiffimae. 

Carmina  varia. 

Vol.  IX. 

Epiftola  apologetlca  ad  Martinum  Dorpium. 

Apologia  ad  Jacobum  Fabrum  Stapulenfem. 

Ad  Jacobi  Latomi  dialogum  de  tribus  linguis  &  ratione 
ftudii  theologici. 

Ad  Joannem  Atenfem,  pro  declamatlone  matrimonii. 

Apologia  de  "  In  principio  erat  fermo  ". 

Apologia  prima  ad  notationes  Edvardi  Lei. 

Apologia  fecunda  &  tertia. 

Apologia  ad  Jacobum  Lapidem  Stunicam  2  &  3. 

Adverfus  Sandium  Caranzam. 
V  '     Apologia  in  Natalem  Bedam. 

I''  Apologia  adverfus  debacchationes  Petri  Sutoris. 

Ad  antapologiam  ejus  refponflo. 

Appendix  de  fcriptis  Jodoci  Clitovel. 

Declamationes  adverfus  cenfuras  theologorum  Parifienfium. 

Apologia  ad  Phimoftomi  cujufdam  difputationes  de  di- 
vortio. 

Apo- 
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Apologia  ad  juvenem  Gerontodidafcalum. 
Apologia  ad  quofdam  monachos  Hifpanos. 
Apologia  prima  ad  Albertum  Pium  Carporumprlncipem. 
De  el'u  carnium  &  hominum  conftitutionibus  -,  ad  Chrifto- 
phorum  epifcopum  Bafileenfem. 

De  libero  arbitrio  diatribe,  feu  collatio* 

Vol.  X. 

Hyperafpites :  diatribe  adverfus  fervum  arbitriuni  Martini 
Lutheri. 

Adverfus  epiftolam  ejufdem,  prififtigiaruin  libelli  cujufdam 
deteftio. 

Contra  pfeudevangellcos. 

Ad  Eleutherium,  ad  Grunnium. 

Ad  Fratres  Germanise  Inferioris. 

Spongia  adverfus  adfpergines  Ulrici  Huttenl. 

Pantabalus,  feu  adverfus  febricitantis  cujufdam  libellum. 

Antibarbororutn  liber  primus.  _ 

Adverfus  Graeculos. 

Refponfio  ad  Petri  Curfit  defenfionem. 

Epiftola  de  Termini  fui  infcriptiorte,  ad  Alphonfum  Valde- 
fium. 

Epiftola  ad  Henricum  Ducem. 

Melch.  A- 

ER  ASTUS  (Thomas)  a  celebrated  phyfickn  and  J^"^>  ^^  ^i' 
divine,  -was  born  at  Baden  in  Germany  about  the  year  1524.  ^* 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil, 
when  he  was  fixteen  years  old  ;  but  he  had  fome  difficulties  to 
ftruggle  with,  on  account  of  the  narrow  circumftances  of  his 
parents.  Providence  however,  fays  Melchior  Adam,  raifed 
up  a  Meca^^nas  for  him,  who  fupplied  him  plentifully  with 
every  thing  he  wanted.  When  he  had  been  at  Bafil  two  years, 
he  was  feized  with  the  plague,  but  happily  recovered  from  it. 
Afterwards  he  went  into  Italy,  and  fettled  at  Bologna  5  where 
he  applied  himfelf  intenfely  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  firft, 
and  then  of  phyfic.  He  fpent  nine  years  in  Italy  ariSong  the 
moft  eminent  phyficians,  and  acquired  great  fkill  in  that 
fcience.  Then  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  lived^ 
fome  time  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of  Henneberg,  v/here  he 
pradlifed  phyfic  with  great  reputation.  Afterwards  the  ele61:or 
Palatine,  Frederic  III,  gave  him  an  honourable  invitation  to 
his  court,  and  made  him  his  firft  phyfician  and  counfellor  :  he 
appointed  him  alfo  profeftbr  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidel- 
berg. Here  there  arofe  a  warm  difpute  about  the  facrament, 
namely,  "  Whether  the  terms  Flesh  aad  Blood  ought  to 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  "be 
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<'  be  underftood  literally  or  metaphorically "  ?  Erafius  en- 
gaged in  this  controverfy,  and  publillied  a  book,  in  which  he 
contended  for  the  metaphorical  Tenle.  He  had  all  along  joined 
the  ftudy  of  divinity  to  that  of  phyfic,  and  was  efteemed  as 
good  a  divine  as  he  was  a  phyfician  :  for  which  reafon,  in  the 
year  1564,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  the  divines  of 
the  Palatinate  and  thofe  of  Wirtemberg,  about  the  real  pre- 
fence  in  the  Lord's  fupper,  Eraftus  was  ordered  by  the  eledor 
Frederic  to  be  prefent  at  it.  Eraftus  afterwards  left  Heidelberg, 
and  returned  to  the  univerfity  of  Bafil,  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. Here  he  caufed  a  fociety  to  be  ellabliflied  for  the  par- 
ticular ftudy  and  promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  and  fpent 
the  laft  years  of  his  life  in  the  a6^ive  purfuit  of  it :  and  here  he 
died  upon  the  31ft  of  December  in  the  year  1583. 

He  wrote  feveral  books  of  philofophy  and  phyfic,  and  fome 
particularly  levelled  at  Paracelfus,  whofe  whimfies  and  ex- 
travagancies he  v/as  very  earneft  to  difcredit  and  explode. 
He  wrote,  as  we  have  obferved,  upon  fubjeds  of  divinity  ; 
but  what  made  the  mofl  noife  of  all  his  performances,  and 
makes  him  chiefly  memorable  now,  is  his  book  De  excom- 
municatione  ecclefiaftica.  In  this  he  denies  the  power  of  the 
church,  and  affirms  their  cenfures  to  be  incapable  of  extending 
beyond  this  prefent  life.  For  this,  as  we  may  eafily  conceive, 
the  loudefl:  anathema's  have  been  thundered  againft  him  by 
the  Papifts  ;  nor  has  he  been  fparcd  by  thofe  who  were  not 
Papifts.  Beza  wrote  againft  him  in  a  book,  intitled,  "  De 
''  vera  excommunicatione  et  Chriftiano  prefbyterio " ;  and  fo 
did  our  learned  Hammond  in  his  book,  "  Of  the  power  of  the 
*'  keys  ".  Eraftus  knew  well  enough,  that  a  work  of  that 
import  was  not  likely  to  be  relifhed  by  divines  of  any  order  -, 
and  therefore  ordered  it  not  to  be  publifhed,  till  after  his  death. 
Melchior  Adam  fays,  that  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  publifhed  by 
his  widow ;  which  looks  as  if  it  was  ufhered  into  the  world 
from  an  unknown  editor. 

ERItMITA  (Daniel)  a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  fe- 
cretary  to  the  duke  of  Florence,  fiourifhed  about  the  begin- 
•ning  of  the   feventeenth  century,     and   was    a  pretty   good 

'  writer;  but  neither  his  condud  nor  morals   were   confiftent 

with  the  profeffion   of  the  Belles  lettres,    to   which  he  had 

Bayle*s  devoted  himfelf.  Scaliger  had  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and 
recommended  him  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  to  Cafaubon ;  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  very  forry,  upon  hearing  that  the 
young  man  was  turned    Roman-atholic.      Cafaubon,     at 

Sea- 
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Scaliger*s   recommendation,    took    him    into   his    fjiend/liip,  j 

procured  him  an  imploymcnt,  and  endeavoured  to  get  him  into  I 
mr.   de  Montaterre's  family   in   quality   of  preceptor.     The 
affair  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  Eremita 

found   means  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with    mr.   de  Vic,  who  { 

was  going  ambaflador  into   Switzerland.     De  Vic,   being  a  i 

man  of  great  bigotry,  and  fired  with  a  zeal  for  making  con-  \ 

verts,  foon  won  over  Eremita,   by  means   of  a  fingle  con-  * 

ference   with   one  of  the  bawling  enthufiafts  of  that  age,  a  ] 

PortuQ-uefe   monk.     This   circumftance   vexed   Caf?ubon   to  i 

the   heart,    who   knew   the   abilities   of  the  converter,    and  ^ 

thofe  of  the  convert :    he  knew,  that  Eremita  was  a  better  ^ 

fcholar  than  the  monk,  and  yet  he  was  informed,    that  the  -] 
monk  gave  Eremita  a  fall   at  the  firft  onfet.     But  he  foon 

found  the  reafon,  why  fo  flight  a  refiftance  had  been  made  :  * 

for  Eremita  defired  nothing   more   than  to  perfuade  himfelf,  . 

that  the  richeft  religion  is  at  the  fame  time  the  beft.  : 

However,  though  Eremita   had  changed   his   religion,    he  ^ 

flill  retained  a  veneration  for  Scaliger  :  of  which  he  gave  a  \ 

public  teftimony,  even  after  the  death  of  Scaliger,  in  defen-  .\ 

din^  him   againft   Scioppius.     But  he  got  nothing  by  this  :  ^'\ 
for  Scioppius  publifhed  a  great  many  things  of  him,  which  did 
no  honour  to  his  charafter.     He  relates,  that  he  had  feen  him  Scioppiu*, 
at  Rome  in   1606 :  Eremita,  fays  he,  came  to  me  with  the  ^"  ^^°^j"*      * 
two  Rubens*s,  in  order  to  go  to  Tivoli ;  and  thefe  gentlemen  Amphitod. 

were  greatly  fhocked  at  the  lewdnefs  of  his  converfation.     He  Sciopp.  ', 

was  for  ever  talking  of  Petronius  and  Aretine's  poftures;  nay,  P*  33 S»  \ 

he  drew  the  moft  obfcene  figures  on  the  walls  of  the  public  j 

houfes  where  they  lodged.     Having  difappeared  for  fome  time  | 
after,  it  was  concluded,  that  poverty  had  forced  him  to  fhel- 

ter  himfelf  in  fome  Carthufian  monaftery;  but   it  was   found,  j 

that  he  was  retired   to  Sienna,  where  he  made  his   court  to  ^ 

archbifhop  Afcano  Piccolomini,    who  recommended  him  to  ''\ 

Silvio  Piccolomini,  great  chamberlain  to  the  duke  of  Florence.  j 

By  this  means  he  obtained  a  penfion  from  that  prince,  as  a  i 

reward  for  a  panegyric,  written  hy  him  on  the  nqjtials  of  the  ^ 

great  duke   with  Magdalen  of  Auftria,  and  publifhed    in  the  9 

year  1608,     He  follicited  fo  earneflly  to  be  fent  into  Ctci*-  t 

many  with  the  deputy,    who  went  to   acquaint   the  feveral  y\ 

princes  of  the  empire  with  the  death  of  the  great  duke's  father,  , 
that  his  requefl  was  granted.     At  his  return  to  Florence,  he 

told  a  hundred  idle  flories  concerning  the  drunkennefs  of  the  , 
Germans,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the  Italians.     He  fet 
up  at  Florence  for  a  man  who  was  profoundly  {killed  in  af- 
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fairs  of  government ;    and   promlfed  a  Commentary,  which 

Ibid.  345.    fhould  exceed  whatever  had  been  writ  upon  Tacitus.     As  he 

looked  upon  the  hiftory  of  our  Saviour  as  fabulous,  fo  he  took 

a  delight  in  exclaiming  againft  the  Inquifitors  and  the  clergy  ; 

'  and  had  a  hundred  tales  ready  upon  thofe  occafions,  all  which 

Ibid.  363.    he  could  fet  ofF  to  advantage. 

Such  is  the  idea  which  Scioppius  has  given  of  Eremita ;  and, 
though  the  flanderous  and  fatirical  call  of  mind,  for  which 
Scioppius  was  remarkable,  may,  in  moft  cafes  of  this  nature, 
make  his  evidence  fufpected,  yet  Cafaubon  has  related  fome 
particulars,  which  give  an  air  of  probability  to  what  is  told 
here.  Eremita  died  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Leghorn,  in  the 
year  161 3.  Grxvius  publifhed  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1701, 
an  octavo  volume  of  Eremita's  Opera  varia  ;  among  which 
*  were,  Aulica^  vitse  ac  civilis,  libri  IV,  Thefe  works  were  in 
manufcript  in  the  duke  of  Florence's  library,  and  communi- 
cated by  Magliabecchi  to  Grsevius,  who,  in  a  preface,  has 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  flanders  of  Scioppius.  The  four 
books  De  Aulica  vita  ac  civili  are  written  with  great  purity 
and  elegance  of  ftile,  and  abound  with  curious  knowledge, 
which  makes  them  entertaining  as  well  as  ufeful.  Mr.  Bayle 
mentions  two  other  works  of  our  author,  which,  he  fays,  de- 
ferve  to  be  read  :  Epiftolica  relatio  de  itinere  Germanico,  quod 
legatione  magni  Etruriae  ducis  ad  Rodolphum  II.  imperatorem 
Germanic  anno  1609  pera6tum  fuit ;  and  bis  cpiftle  de  Hel- 
veticorum,  Rhetorum,  Sedonenfmm  iitu,  republica,  &  mori- 
bus.  His  Latin  poems  were  inferted  in  the  fecond  volume  of" 
Deliciae  poetarum  Belgicorum. 

ERIGENA  (John)  called  alfo  Scotus,  was  an  Engllfh- 
man,  according  to  fome,  and  born  at  Ergene,  a  town  border- 
ing upon  Wales  ;  a  Scotfman,  as  others  fay,  and  born  at 
Aire  ^  an  Iriihman,  according  to  others,  and  taking  his  name 
Cave,  Hift.  from  Ireland,  which  was  formerly  called  Eri.  Whichever  he 
literal-.  ^^g^  j^g  ^23  gj^  uncommon  man  in  his  day ;  for  he  fiourifhed 
about  th&,^middle  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  very  learned 
in  a  very  barbarous  age.  He  left  his  own  country  when  he 
IN2S  young,  and  went  into  France,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  greatly  encouraged  by  Charles  the  Bald.  That 
monarch  was  fo  fond  of  him>,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary 
parts  and  learning,  that  he  admitted  him  to  an  intimacy  with 
him,  and  made  him  the  conftant  companion  both  of  his  plea- 
fures  and  of  his  bufmefs.  About  the  year  850,  when  the  pre* 
defljnarian  controverfy  was  agitated,  Erigena  engaged  warmly 
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in  it  5  and  drew   great   ill-will   upon  himfelf,  although  the 
books  of  his  antagonifts  were  condemned.    This  was  fuppofed 
to  have  proceeded  partly  from  fome  philofophical  dogma's  .ia 
his  writings,  not  agreeable  to  the  do(Srines  of  the  holy  church, 
and  partly  from  envy  conceived  againft  him  for  his  intimacy 
with  the  king.     In  the  year  877,  after  the  death  of  Charles, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and,  ibme  time  after,  was  employed 
by  king  Alfred  to  promote  learning  and  the  liberal  arts.     For 
thi^  purpofe  he  was  appointed  to  prefide  at  Oxford,  over  the 
iludies  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  in  particular ;  that  univer- 
fity  being  either  lately  founded,  or  lately  reftored  by  Alfred. 
Three  years  he  fpent  in  this  iituation  ;  but  fome  difputes  and 
difturbances  arifing  at  Oxford,  he  left  that  place,  and  retired 
to  a  monafiery  at  Malmefbury.     There  he  opened  a  fchool ; 
and,  behaving  harflily  and  with  feverity  to  his  fcholars,  was 
ftabbed  by  them  with  the  iron  bodkins  they  then  wrote  with, 
in  fuch  a  manner  that  he  died.     His  death  happened  upon  the 
4th  of  November  883,  according  to  fome  ;  886,  according  to 
others.     Some  fay,  that   his  fcholars  were  inftigated  to  this 
defperate  act  by  the  monks,   who  had  conceived  an  hatred 
againft  him,  as  well  for  his  learning  as  his  heterodoxy  :  never- 
thelefs,  if  this  was  fo,  we  are  told,  that  a  miracle  was  wrought 
at  hts  funeral  by  the  dcfcent  of  fire  from  heaven,  which  chan- 
ged their  way  of  thinking  about  him ;  for  they  not  only  buried 
iiim  in  a  more  honourable  place  than  they  intended,  but  confi- 
dered  him  alfo  as  a  faint  and  martyr.     And  fuch  he  continued 
to  be  in  the  church  of  Rome,  till  fome  wifer  heads  of  late 
difcovered  in  him  principles  dire6tly  contrary  to  the  do6lrine 
of  tranfubftantiation  ;  and  then  Baronius  ftruck  him  out  of  the 
martyrology.     He  wrote  five  books  De  divifione  naturae,  feu 
de  rerum  natura  ;  and  tranflated  from  the  Greek  the  Ambi# 
gua  S.  Maximi,  feu  fcholia  ejus  in  difficiles  locos  S.  Georgii 
Nazianzeni.     Thefe   two  works  were  printed  at  Oxford  in 
folio,  in  the  year  1681.     He  wrote  alfo  a  book  '  about  pre- 

*  deftination ;'  tranflated  into  Latin  four  pieces  of  Dionyfius 
the  Areopagite,  which  he  dedicated  to  Charles  the^ald  ;  and 
wrote  alfo,  at  the  command  of  the  fame  Charles,    a  book 

*  upon  the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,'  in  which  he  maintained 
the  fame  doctrine  with  Bertram ;  but  his  book  was  afterwards 
condemned  in  the  days  of  Lanfranc. 

ERPENIUS  (Thomas)  or,  as  he  is  called  In  Dutch, 
Thomas  of  Erpe,  was  a  moft  learned  writer,  and  incompara 
b\y  (killed  in  the  griental  tongues.     He  was  defcended  from 
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noble  families  at  Boifleduc  in  Brabant,  which  place  his  parent* 
had  quitted  on  account  of  the  Proteftant  religion  they  had  em- 
braced ;  and  was  born  at  Gorcum  in  Holland,  on  the  nth  of 
G.  J.  Vciru  September  1584.  From  his  earlieft  years,  he  fhewed  a  pecu- 
ob^tum  T.  ^^^^  difpofition  for  learning  ;  which  induced  his  father,  though 
Trpenii,  ha-  no  fcholar  himfelf,  to  fend  him  at  ten  years  of  age  to  Leyden, 
bita  13N0V.  v^^here  he  began  his  ftudics,  and  profecuted  them  with  fuch 
'  ^^'  fuccefs,  that  his  mafters  v/ere  extremely  furprized.     At  the 

age  of  eighteen,  he  was  admitted  into  the  univerfity  of  that 
city  ;  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodor  in  philofophy,  on  !he 
8th  of  July  1608.  Voffius  informs  us,  that,  not  long  after 
he  became  a  ftudent  in  that  place,  he  grew  fo  diffident  of  fuc- 
ceeding  in  his  ftudies,  as  to  have  thoughts  of  laying  them  in- 
tirely  afide ;  but  that,  refuming  frefh  courage,  he  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  feveral  branches  of  literature,  and  particularly 
metaphyfics.  For  this  purpofe  he  read  over,  not  only  Arifto  - 
tie,  but  likewife  a  great  number  of  his  interpreters,  with  all 
the  commentariss  of  Suarez;  in  which,  it  feems,  he  was  fo 
Converfant,  that,  feveral  years  after  he  had  gone  through  his 
courfe  of  philofophy,  and  was  engaged  in  other  ftudies,  he 
could  give  a  diftinft  account  of  the  contents  of  almoft  every 
page  of  that  vail  work. 

He  had  already  palTcd  through  a  courfe  of  divinity,  and 
gained  a  confiderable  fkill  in  the  oriental  languages ;  to  which 
he  had  applied  himfelf,  at  the  perfuafion  of  Jofeph  Scaliger, 
who  forefaw  hoW  great  a  man  he  would  prove  in  that  branch 
of  learning.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany  ;  in  v/hich  countries  he  contra6led  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  moft  learned  men  there.  While  he  was  at 
London,  he  became  acquainted  with  mr.  William  Bedell, 
^who  was  excellently  fkilled  in  the  oriental  tongues.  He  con- 
tinued a  year  in  Paris,  where  he  learned  Arabic  of  an  Egyp- 
•  tian  Jacobine,  named  Barbatus ;  and  gained  the  friendfhip  of 
Ifaac  Cafaubon,  among  whofe  letters  are  feveral  to  Erpenius, 
In  a  letter  dated  the  yth  of  April  i6io,  he  exhorts  him  to 
profecute^'iis  ftudies  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  telling  him,  that 
"  jt  would  be  of  the  greateft  importance  to  learning  j  that, 
*'  if  he  looked  round  the  Chriftian  world,  he  would  find  no 
"  pcrfon  who  had  taken  the  proper  method  to  gain  the  wifhed- 
"  for  point  in  that  kind  of  literature  ;  that  Jofeph  Scaliger  had 
"  difappointed  their  hopes  ;  that  Bedell,  though  a  man  of 
*'  great  learning,  proceeded  fo  flowly,  and  followed  fuch  a 
*'  courfe  of  ftudies,  that  they  knew  not  what  to  expe6t 
"  from  him  j  that  the  German,  v/ho  made  fo  great  a  noife, 
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«*  was  not  to  be  depended  on ;  that  the  Italians,  after  ralfing  | 

"  great  expectations,  had  of  afuddendeferted  them  j  in  fhort,  j 

«'  that  himfelf  was  the  only  perfon  who  had  laid  a  folid  and  | 

«  firm  foundation  for  a  future  fuperftruClure."     During  his  j 
flay  at  Venice,  by  the  afTiftance  of  fome  learned  Jews  and 
Turks,  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkifh,  Perfian,              ~        , 

and  Ethiopic  languages  ;  and  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Italy  ; 

to  fuch  advantage,  that  he  v/as  offered  a  ftipend  of  500  ducats  ' 

a  year,  to  tranflate.  fome  Arabic  books  into  Latin.  ^ 

After  four  years  fpent  in  his  travels,  he  returned  to  Leyden  % 

on  the  4th  of  July  1612  ;  about  which  time  there  was  a  defign  ^ 

to  have  him  fentfor  into  England,  and  to  have  an  honourable  \ 
ftipend  fettled  on  him;  but,  in  February  following,  he  was  MeurfiiA-  j 
chofen,  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  profejflbr  ^^*f!^     J 

of  the  Arabic  and  other  oriental  tongues,  except  the  Hebrew,  l.  Bat.  1 
of  which  there  was  already  a  profefTor.     He  filled  this  chair  1625,  4to.        \ 
with  great  applaufe,  and  foon  after  fet  up,  at  an  extraordinary 
expence,  a  prefs  for  the  eaftern  languages,  at  which  he  printed 

a  great  many  excellent  works.     In  October  16 16,  he  married  j 

a  daughter  of  a  counfeljor  in  the  court  of  Holland,  by  whom  he  ^ 

had  feven  children,  three  of  which  furvived  him.     In  1619,  ^ 

the  curators  of  the  univerfity  erefted  a  fecond  chair  for  the  He-  * 

brew  language,  of  which  they  appointed  him  profeflbr.     In  ; 

1620,  he  was  fent  by  the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  ftates  of  j 

Holland  into  France,  to  follicit  Peter  du  Moulin  or  Andrew  *i 

Rivet  to  undertake  the  profeflbrfhip  of  divinity  at  Leyden  :  but  d 
not  prevailing  then,  he  was  fent  again  the  year  following,  and, 

after  fix  months  ftay  in  France,  procured  Rivet,  with  the  con-  i 

fent  of  the  French  churches,  to  remove  to  Leyden.     Some  ] 

time  afirer  his  return,  the  ftates  of  Holland  appointed  him  their  i 

interpreter,  and  employed  him  to  tranflate  the  letters  they  re-  ■ 

ceived  from  the  feveral  princes  of  Africa  and  Afia,  and  alfo  to  \ 

write  letters  in  the  oriental  languages  :  and  the  emperor  of  ' 

Morocco  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  purity  of  his  Arabic  ftyle,  \ 
that  he  fliewed  his  letters  to  his  nobles,  as  a  prodigious  cu- 
riofity,  for  their  elegance  and  propriety.  In  the  rrjjdft  of  thefe 
employments,  he  was  feized  with  a  contagious  difeafe,  which 
was  then  epidemical  :  and,  being  carried  to  Leyden,  'died 
there  on  the  I3(h  of  November  1624,  at  no  more  than  forty 
years  of  age.  All  the  learned  lamented  him,  and  wrote  the 
higheft  elogiums  upon  him ;  as  indeed  he  well  deferved  them, 
for  he  was  not  only  moft  eminent  as  a  fcholar,  but  alfo  a  wor- 
thy, honeft,  good  kind  of  man.  We  have  already  obferved, 
that  he  reje£led  an  advantageous  offer  made  him  in  Italy  :  he 
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rejected  another  from  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  archbifhop  of 
Seville,  who  invited  him  into  that  kingdom,  to  explain  cer- 
tain Arabic  infcriptions.  Gerard- John  Voflius  made  his  fune- 
ral oration  in  Latin,  printed  at  Leyden  1625,  in  4toi  and 
the  fame  year  were  publifhed,  at  the  fame  place,  in  4to,  Peter 
Scriverius's  Manes  Erpeniani,  cum  epicediis  variorum. 

He  publifhed  a  great  many  works,  which  have  fpread  his 
name  all  over  the  world  ;  and  of  which  the  follov/ing  is  a  ca- 
talogue :    I.  Annotations  ad  lexicon  Arabicum  Francifci  Ra- 
phelengii.    Leyden,    16 13,  410,    printed   with  the  Lexicon. 
2.  Grammatica  Arabica,   161 3,  4to.     3.  Proverbiorum  Ara- 
bicorum  centuriae  II,  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum  fcholiis  Jolephi 
Scahgeri  $c  Thomse  Erpenii  j    1614,  4to.     Scaliger  having 
tranflated  and  written  notes  upon  part  of  the  Arabian  proverbs, 
Cafaubon  engaged  Lrpcnius,  Scaliger  being  dead,  to  complcat 
that  work.     4.  Lockmanni  fabulae  &  fele£ta  quaedam  Arabum 
adagia,    cum   interpretatione   Latina  &   notis ;    1615,    8vo. 
Amfterdam  1636  Sc  1656  in  4to,  with  the  Arabic  grammar  juft 
mentioned.     5.  Giarumia  grammatica  de  centum  regentibus, 
five  linguae  Arabias  particulis,  Arabice  &  Latine,  cum  notis; 
1617,  4to.     Giarumia  is  an  Arabic  grammar,  which  takes 
its  name  from  its  author,  and  is  highly  efteemed  in  Afia  and 
Africa.    6.  Novum  Teftamentum  Arabice ;   16 15,  4to.    This 
is  an  ancient  Arabic  verfion,  whofe  author  is  not  known.     7. 
Hiftoria  Jofephi  patriarchae  ex  Alcorano,  Arabice,  cum  ver- 
fione  Latina  &  notis;  161 7,  4to.     8.  Canones  de  literarum 
EVI  apud  Arabes  natura  &  permutatione  ;  1618,  4to.     9. 
Rudimenta  linguae  Arabicae;   1620,  8vo.    10.  Verfio  &  notae 
ad  Arabicam  paraphrafm  in  evangelium  Joannis  ;   1620.     11. 
Grammatica  Kebrasa;   1621,  8vo.     12.  Orationes  tres  de  lin- 
guarum  Hebraeae  atque  Arabicae  dignitate  ;   1621,  8vo.     13. 
Pentateuchus  Mofis  Arabice;    1622,   4to.     This  verfion   is 
ancient,  and  was  made  by  a  Chriftian.     14.  Elmacini  hiftoria 
Saracenica,  &c.    1625,  folio.      15.   Pfalmi  Davidis  Syriace, 
cum   verficne  Latina;   1625,  4to.     16.  Grammatica  Chal- 
diea&Sy]^;   1628,  8to,     jy.  De  peregrinatione  Gallica  uti- 
b  liter  inftituenda  tra(5tatus ;    1631,   i2mo.     18.  Praecepta  de 

1/ngua  Graecorum  communi ;  1662,  8vo.  19.  Arcanum 
pundationis  revelatum,  &c.  1624,  4^0-  Some  of  thefe, 
the  reader  fees,  are  pofthumous  :  he  had  a  defign  to  have  pub- 
lifhed an  edition  of  the  Koran,  with  an  accurate  Latin  verfion 
^nd  notes,  and  ^  confutation  of  it  where  it  was  necellary ;  a 
Thefaurus  grammaticus  for  the  Arabic  tongue  ;  and  a  Lexi- 
con of  the  fame  language.     But  he  was  prevented  by  death 
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from" executing  thefe  defigns ;  as  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
Chappelow,  in  the  preface  to  his  Elementa  lingua:  Arabicns 
ex  Erpenii  rudlmcntis,  ut  plurimum,  defumpta.  Cujus  praxi 
grammaticre  novam  legendi  praxin  addidit  Ltonardus  Chappe- 
low, linguae  Arabicae  apud  Cantabrigienfis  profeiTor ;  Lond. 
1730,  8vo. 

ESSENES,  a  fe(3: among  the  Jews,  as  the  Pharifees  and 
Sadducees  were,    yet  not  mentioned   in  the  writings  of  the 
evangelijfts.     Some  impute  this  filence,   obferved  about  them,  Jofephus  6e 
to  their  having  given  no  oppofition  to  Chrift  and  his  apoflles  ;  ^"^^^^^0?^' 
for  they  are  faid  to  have  minded  nothing  but  their  own  private  juja-us, 
concerns,  and  not  to  have  mixed  with  the  Jewifh  people,  or  paflim. 
meddled  at  all  with  Itate  affairs.    Their  origin  is  very  obfcure.  Cleric.  Hift. 
it  not  being  known  from  whence  they  took  their  name,  or  at  Ecdef.Pro- 
what  time  they  begun  ;   but  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  date  of   *'    ' 
their  rife  muft   be  iixed  later  than  the  Babylonilli  captivity, 
becaufe  there  is  not  the  leaii  mention,  in  any  writer,  of  their 
fubfifting  before.     The  EfTenes  were  divided  into  two  forts, 
namely,  Pracl:ics  and  1  htoretics.     The  firft  lived  in  cities, 
the   ether  in  foiitr.ry  places  :    the  firft  fpent   their  time  in 
handicrafts,  the  other  in  contemplation  only.     The  Pra(Siics 
had  dinner   and   fupper,  the  T^heoretics  only  fupper.     The 
Effencs   were    again   divided  into    thofe  who  allowed   mar- 
riage, and  thole  who  led  fmo;le  lives.     The  former  allowed 
marriage,  for  the  fake  of  procreation  only  ;  and  never  lay  with 
their  wives  after  conception,  to  {hew,  that  their  commerce 
with  them  proceeded  more  from   a  principle  of  duty,  than  to 
gratify  any  fenfual  appetite.     They  were  likewife  particularly 
careful  not  to  approach  their  wives,  if  they  had  reafon  to  fuf- 
pecl  them  unhealthy,  or  under  any  indifpofition  for  breeding ; 
but  always  ftaid  till  they  were  perfectly  in  order.     Eor  the  Ef- 
fencs  in  general,  they  profefled  a  community  of  goods  ;  fhun- 
ned  for  the  moft  part  marriage,  and  all  pleafures  whatfoever; 
wore  white  garments,  forbad  oaths,  drank  nothing  but  water, 
had  their  ciders   in  fmgular  refpeil,  and,  above  fjl,  were  fo 
f}rici:  in  their  obfervation  of  the  Sabbath,  that  they  prepared 
their  meat  on  the  eve,  would  not  remove  a  vefTcl  out  of  i?s 
place,  nor  even  eafe  or  fupply  nature  upon  it,  unlefs  they  were 
prefled  beyond  meafure.     Philo  tells  us  alfo,  that  they  offered 
no  facrifices  to  God,  but  thofe  of  a  pure  and  upright  heart ; 
which,  if  true,  fhews,  that  they  had  wandered  widely  from 
Judaifm.     Jofephus  however  reprefents  the  matter  fomewhat 
Qtberwife  5   and  fays,  that  they  did,  upon  certain  occafions, 
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bring  prcfents  to  the  tenftpJe.  Upon  the  whole,  as  Le  Clerc 
fays,  they  were  a  melancholy  enthufiaftic  kind  of  people,  not 
fit  for  common  life,  or  the  cultivation  of  thofe  virtues  which 
belong  to  human  nature  ;  though  Philo  and  Jofephus  have 
faid  fuch  high  things  of  them.  But  men,  foolilh  and  mad, 
have  always  been  ready  to  corrupt  true  religion  with  the  chi- 
mera's of  their  own  deluded  imaginations  :  -they  did  it  always, 
they  do  It  now  as  much  as  ever. 

ESTAMPES  (ANNEofPifTeleu,  duchefs  of)  miftrefs  to 
Francis  I.  of  France,  is  fuppofed  to  have  caught  the  heart  of 
that  prince,  a  little  after,  or,  as  fome  fay,  a  little  before,  his 
Bayle^Dia.  being  rcleafed  from  imprifonment  at  Madrid  in  the  year  1526. 
Her  name  was  mademoifelle  de  Heilli.  She  v/as  at  that  time 
one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  Louifa  of  Savoy,  the  queen- 
regent;  and  had  attended  that  princefs,  when  fhe  went  to 
meet  the  king  her  fon,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The 
king  dallied  Vv^ith  her  as  often  as  he  pleafed ;  and,  though  no 
one  doubted  of  it,  he  yet  found  a  hufband  for  her,  whom  he 
created  duke  of  Eftampes.  She  continued  her  amorous  com- 
merce with  the  king  after  her  marriage ;  and  (he  rofe  to  the 
highefl  degree  of  favour,  which  lafted  as  long  as  that  prince's 
reign.  She  is  one  of  thofe  inftances  which  prove,  that  the 
afcendancy  of  a  miftrefs  may  be  the  ruin  of  a  kingdom;  as 
the  following  narration  will  make  fufficiently  appear. 

Towards  the  end  of  Francivs's  reign,  there  were,  as  Meze- 
Hitl. tom.ii.  ray  informs  us,  tv/o  parties  in  the  court;  that  of  the  lady 
?*,.'°3^^  dTdampes,  the  king's  miftrcfs;  and  that  uf  Diana  de  Poitiers, 
mifircfs  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Henry  II.  The  former  of 
thefe  ladies,  perceiving  that  the  infirmities  of  Francis  increafed 
daily,  and  having  jufl  reafon  to  fear  the  worft  after  his  death, 
when  the  latter  would  be  all-powerful,  fet  on  foot  a  fecret  cor- 
relpondence  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  She  knew  the  an- 
tipathy which  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
were  brothers,  had  to  each  other  ;  and  this  ferved  for  the  bafis 
of  her  nigotiation.  She  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  fa- 
votir  the  duke  of  Orleans's  fa<Slion  :  and,  the  inftant  fhe 
heard  that  his  imperial  majefty  was  inclined  to  beflow  the  in- 
veftiture  of  the  Milanefe,  or  that  of  the  Low  Countries,  on 
this  )^oung  prince,  flie  engaged  in  fo  clofe  a  correfpondence 
with  the  emperor,  that  ihe  informed  him  pun6lually  of  the 
moft  fecret  tranfadions  of  the  court  and  council;  and  indeed 
the  very  tirft  letter  he  received  by  her  agent  the  count  de  Bof- 
fu's  means,  did  him  fo  fignal  a  piece  of  fervice,  that  it   faved 

his 
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his  perfon  and  his  whole  army.  He  was  at  that  time  in 
Champagne,  at  the  head  of  a  very  powerful  army ;  but  he 
wanted  provifions,  on  which  account  his  foldiers  were  going 
to  defert,  when  the  count  wrote  him  a  letter.  This  letter  fet 
forth,  that  the  dauphin  had  got  together  a  vaft  quantity  of 
provifions  of  all  kinds,  neceflary  for  the  fubfiftence  of  his  army, 
in  Epernay;  that  this  town  was  very  weak  in  itfelf,  but  that 
the  French  imagined  the  emperor  would  not  attempt  to  fur- 
prize  it,  becaufe  the  river  Maine  lay  between  it  and  his  army; 
that  orders  had  been  given  to  break  dow^n  the  only  bridge  they 
could  march  over,  but  that  the  duchefs  had  fo  artfully  pre- 
vented the  executing  of  this,  that  the  bridge  might  ftill  be  fer- 
viceable ;  from  all  which  the  count  concluded,  that  his  im- 
perial majefty  had  nothing  more  to  do,  but  to  procure  refrefh- 
ments  as  foon  as  poiTible  for  his  army,  and  to  reduce  the 
French  to  the  fame  neceffity,  from  which  he  would  free  him- 
{tlf.  The  emperor  made  his  advantage  of  the  information  ; 
and  appeared,  at  a  time  when  he  was  leaft  fufpeci:ed,  before 
Epernay,  whofe  inhabitants  were  in  fuch  a  terror,  that  they 
opened  their  gates  to  him.  Immediately  after  this,  he  received, 
a  fecond  letter  from  the  count,  informing  him,  that  there  was 
in  Chateau-Thierri  another  magazine  of  meal  and  corn,  full 
as  confiderable  as  that  of  Epernay ;  that  no  troops  were  ap- 
pointed to  guard  it  at  this  time  ;  and  that,  fhould  the  daup4im 
iofe  it,  it  would  be  impofTible  for  him  to  follow  his  imperial 
majefty*s  army  fo  clofe,  as  to  hinder  its  main  progrefs.  The 
emperor  took  this  town  with  as  little  difficulty  as  he  had  taken 
Epernay,  and  found  provifions  even  beyond  his  hopes.  The 
court  of  France  was  prodigioufly  perplexed  at  thefc  events, 
and  did  whatever  could  be  done  in  fuch  a  juncture;  but  fe- 
crecy,  which  was  to  be  the  foul  of  that  grand  expedition,  was 
not  obferved  :  for  the  dauphin  did  nothing  but  in  concert  with 
the  king  his  father,  and  the  king  did  not  concert  the  moft  in- 
confiderable  meafure,  but  the  duchefs  immediately  acquainted 
the  emperor  with  it  by  the  count  de  BolTu's  means.  Paris  was 
in  fuch  a  conflernation,  that  the  richefl  citizens  fkd  from  it 
with  their  moft  valuable  effeds  j  and  in  their  flight,  as  Meze- 
ray  relates,  were  plundered,  and  had  their  women  raviftied. 
See  the  mifchiefs  which  even  a  whore  can  effect,  when  once 
fhe  gets  a  great  king  into  her  polTeflion.  The  monarchy  of 
France  muft,  truly,  have  been  fubverted,  to  gratify  the  refent- 
ment,  or  ferve  the  ambitious  views,  of  madam  d'Eftampes  the 
king's  miftrefs  ;  for  fuch,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  would  have 
been  the  confequence,  if  fecret  jealoufies  had  not  luckily  broke 
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out  between  Charles  V.  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
was  then  on  the  coafts  of  Picardy,  where  he  had  taken  fome 
cities,  and  with  whom  Charles  had  beforehand  divided  t^ic 
kingdom.  Francis  extricated  himfclf,  as  it  happened, 
pretty  well  out  of  thefe  difficulties  ;  and  obtained  peace  in  the 
month  of  September  1544,  when  the  treaty  of  Crefly  was 
concluded. 

As  theduchefs  d'Eftampes  had  behaved  very  ill  towards  her 
hufband,  flie  had  no  refource  left  after  the  death  of  Francis ; 
and  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  paffing  the  remainder  of 
her  days  at  a  country -feat,  where  Mezeray  fays  ihe  lived  fome 
years  in  the  fecret  exercifc  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  corrupt- 
ing many  other  pcrfons  by  her  example.  The  duke  d'Eftampes 
ordered  an  information  to  be  taken  out  againft  her  afterwards, 
which  is  memorable  for  this  extraordinary  circumflance,  that 
Henry  II.  fubmitted  to  be  examined  as  an  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vour :  however,  the  profecution  was  dropped,  upon  its  being 
intimated  to  Henry,  that  the  leaving  to  the  vengeance  of  pub- 
lic juftice  the  object  his  father  had  tenderly  loved  for  fo  many 
years,  would  blemifh  the  beginning  of  his  reign  with  an  af- 
front to  his  memory  ;  and  fo  this  infamous  and  wicked  woman 
efcaped  the  punifliment  llie  richly  deferved. 

ETHEREGE    (Sir  George)    a  celebrated   Englifli 
wit,  and  eminent  in'particular  for  his  comic  genius,  though  he 
fiourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II,  is  yet   a 
perfon  of  whom  we  have  very  confufed  and  imperfecl:  memo- 
rials.    He  is  faid  to  have  been  defccnded  from  an  ancient  fa- 
mily in  Oxfordfliire  ;  and  fuppofed  to  be  born,  about  the  year 
1636,  not  very  far  from  London,  fince  fome  of  his  relations 
appear  to  have  been  fettled  in   Middiefex.     'Tis    thought  he 
had  fome  education   at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  but  it 
feems  alfo,  that  he  travelled  into   France,    and  perhaps  into 
Oildon's      Flanders  too,  in  his  younger  years.     At  his  return,  he  ftudied 
^^^^^^"5      law  for  a  while  at  the  inns  of  court:  but   his  natural    talents, 
of'the  En-    ^^^  the  p(»>ite  company  he  kept,  foon  diverted  him  to  the  ftudy 
•^'Urn drama- of ^the  Belles  Icttrcs.     In  the  year  1664,  he  publifhed  his  flrft 
r.c  poets,  p.  iiramatic  performance,  intitled,  "  The  comical  revenge  :  or, 
'■"       *      *^'  love  in  a  tub".     This  play  was  dedicated  to  Charles,  after- 
'^  wards  earl  of  Dorfet ;  and  the  fuccefs  it  met  with  not  only  in- 

\.  troduced  him  to  that  nobleman,  but  alfo  to  the   leading  wits 

among  the  quality  and  gentry  in  thofe  times,  who  made  their 
pleafures  the  chief  bufuiefs  of  their  lives,  fuch  as  Villiers  duke 
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of  Buckingham,  Wilmot  earl  of  Rochefter,  Sir  Charles  Sid- 
ley,  Sir  Henry  Savile,  Sir  Car.  Scroop,  &c. 

in  the  year   1668,  he  produced  another  comedy,    called, 
*'  She  would  if  fhe  could ; "  which  gained  him  no  lefs  ap- 
plaufe  than  the  former  among  the  judges  ;  though,  as  we  learn 
from  a  contemporary  writer,  it  fufFered  fo  much  from  an  im- 
perfect reprefentation,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  favour  of 
the  court,  it  could  never  have  preferved  its  credit  with  the  ge- 
nerality.    Mr.  Phillips  fays  of  thefe  two  comedies,  that  "  for  Shadweir* 
"  pleafant  wit  and  no  bad  oeconomy  they  are  judged  not  un-  f/^i!^/^^.^® 
*'  worthy  the   approbation   they  have  met  with ".      Gildon  a  morift.'*" 
agrees  with  Langbaine,  that  this  laft  is  a  comedy  of  the  firft  £^  phiiiips's' 
rank  ;    and   Langbaine  further  wifhes  "  for  the  public  fatif-  colleftion  of 
"  faction,  that  this  great  mafter  would  oblige  the  world  with  tl^e  poets, 
*•  more  of  his  performances  ;  which  would  put  a  flop  to  the  ^'  **P*53' 
''  crude  and  indigefted  plays,  that,  for  want  of  better,  cum- 
*'  ber  the  ftage  ".     Whatever  fatisfa6lion  however  the  wit  of  Langbaine's 
Etherege  might  give  to  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  the  graver  account  of 

were  hi^-hly  offended  at  his  wantonnefs,  and  at  the  tendency  -^"f'*  *^"J"* 
r,  .       ?     ^  '  1.  At  •  ^    ^  poets,p.i87, 

or  his  plays  to  encourage  immorality.     And  a   certam  author 

of  a  later  date,  fpeaking  of  lufcious  defcrlptlons  and  expreflions 

that  gratify  a  fenfual  appetite,  obferves,  that  "  this  expedient 

"  to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  wit,  has  been  ufed  more  or  lefs 

''  by  moft  of  the  authors  who  have  fucceeded  on  the   flage  : 

"  though,  fays  he,  I  know  but  one,  who  has  profefledly  written 

"  a  play  upon  the  bafis  of  the  defire  of  multiplying  our  fpecies; 

"  and  that  is  the  polite  fir  George  Etherege  :  if  I  underftand 

"  v/hat  the  Indy  would  be  at  in  the  play,  called.    She  would 

"  if  fhe  could.     Other  poets  have  here  and  there  given  aa 

"  intimation,  that  there  is  this  defign  under  all  the  difguifes 

*'  and  affecl:ations  which  a  lady  may  put  on  :  but  no  author 

*'  except  this  has  made  fure  work  of  it,  and  put  the  imagi- 

*'  nations   of  the  audience   upon  this   one  purpofe,  from  the 

"  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  comedy.     It  has  always  fared 

*'  accordingly :    for  whether  it  be,  that  all  who   go   to  this 

"  piece,  would  if  they  could  ;  or,  that  the  innocent  goes  to  it, 

"  to  guefs  only  what  fhe  would  if  fhe   could,    th(?  play   has 

"  always  been  well  received  ".  •  ^   Spedator, 

In  the  year  1676,  he  pub!  1  Hied  his  third   and  laft  comedy,  ^<^'- ^« 

"  7'he  man  of  mode  :  or,  fir  Fopling  Flutter"  j  which  ex-  ^^' 

alted  his  reputation,  even  above  what  the  former  had  done. 

What  rendered  this  play  very  popular,  v.'as,  that  he  was  fup- 

pofed  to  have  drawn  fome  of  the  chief  characters  from  the  life, 

^nd  to  have  fliadow^ed  oiitj  under  feigned  names,  fome  of  his 
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contemporaries  and  acquaintance.  Thus,  Beau  Hewit,  the 
moil  notorious  fop  of  his  time,  was  fuppofed  to  be  defigned 
under  his  fii-ft  character  :  Doremant  to  be  drawn  for  his  friend 
the  lord  Rochefrer,  under  which  are  charaderized  incon- 
ftancy,  falftiood,  and  triumphs  in  the  conqueft  and  ruin  of 
the  fair,  varnifhed  over  with  agreeable  and  captivating  graces 
of  mcdifh  gallantry,  peculiar  to  that  witty  but  licentious  no- 
bleman. The  poet  was  alfo  fufpedted  to  have  Iketched  out 
himfelf  in  the  characSler  of  Medley  ;  and  the  very  flioe-maker, 
in  the  firft  a6l,  was  believed  to  be  a  real  perfon,  and  is  faid  to 
have  been  fo  diftinguifhed  by  this  accidental  circumftance  of 
his  life,  as  from  very  poor  circumftances  to  make  a  fortune, 
by  drawing  a  refort  of  cuftom  upon  it.  Be  all  this  as  it  will, 
the  notion  then  prevailed  fo  far,  that  mr,  Dryden,  in  the  epi- 
logue he  wrote  to  this  play,  found  it  proper  to  check  the  pub- 
lic a  little,  by  affuring  them,  that  no  perfonal  fatire  was  in- 
tended ;  or,  as  he  exprefles  it  in  the  laft  line,  that  "  no  one 
*'  fool  was  hunted  from  the  herd."  Applauded  however  as 
this  play  was  for  wit,  yet,  like  the  former,  it  was  condemned 
for  immorality.  The  cenfor  above  quoted  has  criticifed  it  very 
feverely  :  "  It  is  received,  fays  he,  as  the  pattern  of  genteel 
*'  comedy  ;  but  he  affirms,  that  the  whole  is  a  pcrftS:  con- 
"  tradition  to  good  manners,  good  fenfe,  and  common  ho- 
*'  nefty ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  it,  but  what  is  built  upon 
*'  the  ruin  of  virtue  and  innocence  ;  and  that  the  being  loft  to 
''  a  fenfe  of  theie  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  one  fee 
*'  this  comedy,  without  having  more  frequent  occafion  of 
"  forrow  and  indignation,  than  of  mirth  and  laughter ". 
This  writer  allows,  notwithftanding  the  feverity  of  his  cenfurc, 
which  we  do  not  deny  to  be  in  fome  meafurejuft,  that  "  the 
"  negligence  of  every  thing,  which  engages  the  attention  of 
*'  the  fober  and  valuable  part  of  mankind,  appears  very  well 
"  drawn  in  this  piece  ;  and  that,  though  it  is  nature  in  her 
uglieft  form,  in  its  utmoft  corruption  and  degeneracy,  yet 
it  is  nature ".  Thefe  three  comedies  were  col  levied  and 
printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1704;  and  reprinted  in  i2mo  in 
1 7 15.  A\  the  end  of  this  laft  edition  are  fubjoined  five  poems 
of  our  author. 

We  have  feen,  that  between  the  publication  of  our  author's 
laft  play  and  his  laft  but  one,  there  v/as  an  interval  of  above 
feven  years  :  which  delay,  owing  to  his  indolence  and  love  of 
pleafure,  was  the  occafion  of  his  miffing  the  place  of  poet- 
laureat.  This  we  learn  from  "  The  trial  of  the  poets  for  the 
"  bays"  &c.  5  a  poemj  written  after  the  example  of  fir  John 
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Suckling's  upon  the  fame  fubjecl:,  and  printed  among  the  mif- 
cellaneous  works  of  V'illiers  duke  of  Buckingham,  though  it  is 
faid  to  have  had  the  earl  of  Rochefter  for  its  author,  in  this 
poem,  Apollo  hnds  fome  plea  of  exception  to  the  claim  of 
every  poetical  candidate  for  the  laurel ;  and  having  firft  of  all 
difcardcd  rnr.  Dryden,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

*'  This  rev*rend  author  was  no  fooner  fet  by, 

"  But  Apollo  had  got  gentle  George  in  his  eye, 

*'  And  frankly  ccnfefs'd,  of  ?11  men  that  v.  rit, 

*<  There's  none  had  more  fancy,  fenfe,  judgment,  or  wit: 

*«  But  i'th'  crying  fin  idlenefs  he  was  fo  harden'd, 

"  That  his  long  feven  years  filence  was  not  to  be  pardon 'd. 

Idlenefs  however  was  not  Etherege's  only  fault :  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  fome  great  extravagancies ;  to  gaming,    to  wcm.en, 
to  wine  ;  which  hurt  his  fortune,  his  health,  and  his  charader. 
Gildon  fays,  that   for  marrying  a  fortune  he  was  knighted : 
that  is,  to  make  fome  reparation   of  his  circumftances,    he 
courted  a  rich  old  widow,  whofe  ambition  was  fuch,  that  (he 
would  not  marry  him,  unlefs   he   could  make  her  a  lady; 
which,  by  the  purchafe  of  knighthood,  he  was  forced  to  do. 
He  was  in  his  perfon  a  fair,  flender,  gerjteel  man  ;  and  in  his 
deportment  very   affable   and   courteous,    of  a   fprightly  and 
generous  temper  j  which,  with  his  lively  and  natural  vein  of 
writing,  acquired  him  the  charader  and  appellation  of"  Gen- 
*'  tie  George  ",  and  "  Eafy  Etherege  ".     His  courtly  addrefs 
and  other  accomplifhments  procured  him  the  favour  of  James 
the  Second's  queen,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  laft  play, 
when  (he  was  only  daughter  of  the  dukeof  Modena;  and  by 
her  intereft  and  recommendation  he  was  fent  an  ambaflador 
abroad.     Gildon  fays,  that  he  was  fent  envoy  to  Hamburgh  ; 
but  we  are  certain,  from  indifputable  teftimonies,  that  he  was 
in  that  reign   a  minifter  at  Ratifbon,  at  leaft   from  the  year 
1686  to  the   revolution.     For  there  are  extant   of  his  three 
letters  in  profe,  befides  two  in  verfe  to  the  lord  Middleton, 
(thefe  in  verfe  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  laft  ed^ion  of  his 
plays)  written  from  Ratifbon.     The  lirft  is  to  Villiers  dukp  of 
Buckingham,  and  dated  November  the  12th  1686  :  the  fecoM 
to  a  friend  in  London,  dated  Auguft  the  23d  1688,  and  pub- 
lifhed  by  Charles  Gildon  among  the  "  Familiar  letters  of  John 
earl  of  Rochefter",  Sec.  vol.  ii.    Lond.   1697  :  the  third  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  dated  October  the  2ift  1689   (1688 
it  fhould  be,  the  duke  having  been  dead  above  a  year  before^ 
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and  printed,  as  the  firft  is,  among  his  grace's  mifcellaneouS 
works.  In  the  firft  letter  to  the  duke,  he  fpeaks  thus  of  him- 
felf  in  his  new  charader  :  "  Ten  years  ago,  fays  he^  I  as 
*^  little  thought  that  my  ftars  defigned  to  make  a  politician  of 
**  me,  and  that  it  would  come  to  my  fhare  to  debate  in  pub- 
"  lie  aficmblies,  and  regulate  the  affairs  of  Chriftendom,  as 
*'  the  grand  feignior  dreamed  of  lofing  Hungary  :  but  my  royal 
*'  mafter  having  the  charity  to  believe  me  mafter  of  fome 
*'  qualities,  of  which  I  never  fufpe6led  myfelf,  I  find  that  the 
*'  zeal  and  alacrity  I  difcover  in  myfelf,  to  fupport  a  dignity 
*'  which  he  has  thought  fit  to  confer  upon  me,  has  fupplied 
"  all  other  defeats,  and  given  me  a  talent,  for  which  till  now 
*'  I  juftly  fancied  myfelf  incapable".  Neverthelefs,  however 
he  might  difcharge  the  bufinefs  with  which  he  was  intrufted, 
to  the  fatisfaclion  of  thofe  who  fent  him,  it  appears  very 
plainly,  from  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  letter,  that  he  was 
not  at  all  in  his  proper  element:  "I  never  enjoy  myfelf  fo 
'^  much,  fays  he,  as  when  I  can  fteal  a  few  moments  from 
*'  the  hurry  of  public  bufinefs,  to  write  to  my  friends  in  £n- 
''  gland  ;  and  as  there  are  none  there,  to  whom  I  pay  a  pro- 
"  founder  refpeil:  than  to  your  grace,  wonder  not  if  I  aiford 
'^  myfelf  the  fatisfacStion  of  converfing  with  you  by  way  of 
*'  letters;  the  only  relief  I  have  left  to  fupport  your  abfence  at 
*'  this  diftance,  as  often  as  1  can  find  opportunity.  You  may 
''  guefs  by  my  laft,  whether  I  don't  pafs  my  time  very  com- 
*'  fortably  here ;  forced,  as  I  am  by  my  charadler,  to  fpend 
^  *'  the  better  part  of  my  time,  in  fquabbling  and  deliberating 

''  with  perfons  of  beard  and  gravity,  how  to  preferve  the  ba- 
''  lance  of  Chriftendom  ;  which  would  go  well  enough  of 
'  *'  itfelf,  if  the  divines  and  minifters  of  princes  would  let  it 
*'  alone :  and  when  I  come  home  fpent  and  weary  from  the 
''  diet,  I  have  no  lord  Dorfet's  or  fir  Charles  Sidley's  to  fport 

"  away  the  evening  with  ;  no  madam  J s  or  lady  A— s; 

*'  in  fhort,  none  of  thofe  kind  charming  creatures  London 
*'  affbrds,  in  whofe  embraces  I  might  make  myfelf  amends 
*'  for  fo  many  hours  murdered  in  impertinent  debates :  fo 
"  that,  nek  to  magnify  my  fufFerings  to  your  grace,  they 
"  ceally  want  a  greater  ftock  of  Chriftian  patience  to  fupport 
"^  them,  than  I  can  pretend  to  be  mafter  of".  Thefe  letters 
are  very  long,  elfe  we  would  have  tranfcribed  them  j  which 
we  fliould  gladly  have  done,  not  only  becaufe  they  are  full  of 
wit,  but  becaufe  they  paint  fir  George  Etherege,  who  wrote 
them,  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  to  whom  they  are  wrote, 
in  livelier  colours,  than  any  we  can  draw  them  in. 
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As  for  fir  George's  other  compofitlons,  not  yet  mentioned, 
they  confift  chiefly  of  little  airy  fonncts,  panegyrics,  and  ihort 
copies  of  verfes  :  five  of  which,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  his  plays  ;  eleven  more  are  to  be 
found  in  a  colle6lion  of  poems,  intitled,  "  The  temple  of 
*'  death  "  &;c.  1716,  8vo,  3d  edition  j  two  or  three  in  the 
mifcellaneous  works  of  George  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  aS 
many  in  Dryden's  Mifcellanies.  There  is  alio  of  his  writing, 
in  profe,  a  Ihort  piece,  intitled,  "  An  account  of  the  rejoicing 
"  at  the  diet  of  Ratifbon,  performed  by  fir  George  Etherege, 
"  knight,  refiding  there,  from  his  majefty  of  Great-Britain, 
"  upon  occalion  of  the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  a 
*'  letter  from  himfelf ".  Printed  in  folioj  on  a  half-fheet,  in  the 
Savoy  1688.  How  long  after  this  fir  George  Etherege  lived,  we 
cannot  determine  :  thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  give  an  ac-  . 
count  of  him  having  been  very  deficient  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  particulars  of  his  life.  Gildon  fays,  that  after  the 
revolution  he  went  to  his  mafter  in  France,  and  died  there, 
or  very  foon  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  tlience  :  but 
there  was  a  report,  that  he  came  to  an  untimely  end  by  an 
unlucky  accident  at  Ratifbon.  It  was  this  :  He  had  treated 
fome  company  at  his  houfe  there  very  liberally,  and  had  taken, 
a-;  is  fuppofed,  his  glafs  too  freely  :  fo  that,  when  through  his 
great  complaifance  he  was  forward  in  waiting  upon  his  guefts 
at  their  departure,  he  fell,  in  liquor  as  he  was,  down  the 
flairs,  and,  breaking  his  neck,  died  upon  the  fpot.  Of  this 
however  we  have  no  certain  proof. 

He  had  no  children  by  his  lady.  He  had  a  daughter  by  the 
celebrated  adrefs,  mrs.  Barry,  with  whom  he  cohabited  for 
fome  time  j  though  we  do  not  know,  whether  before  or  after 
his  marriage.  On  this  daughter  he  had  fettled  5000  or  6000 1. 
but  fhe  died  young. 

E  T  M  U  L  L  E  R  (Michael)  a  moft  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Leipfic,  upon  the  26th  of  May  1646.  We  know 
no  more  of  him,  but  that  after  having  travelled  over  the 
greatell  part  of  Europe,  he  was  made  profeflbr  of  botany, 
chymiftry,  and  anatomy,  at  Leipfic  j  where  he  died  in  thfe 
year  1683.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  his  works 
amounting  to  no  lefs  than  five  volumes  in  folio,  as  they  were 
printed  at  Naples  in  the  year  1728.  He  was  married,  and 
left  a  fon,  viz.  Michael-Erneft  Etmuiler,  who  was  alfo  an  in- 
genious phyfician ;  and  who,  after  having  given  to  the  public 
feveral  pieces,  died  on  the  2<th  of  September  1732. 
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ETHRYG  (GrEOftOE)  or  Ethcrid^c,    or,  as  in  Latin 

he  writca  himfclf,  Edrycu«,  was  born  at  I'hamc  in  Oxford- 
(hirc,  and  adnjittcd  of  Corpus  Chiifii  collogc,  Oxford,  in 
iS^ovcmbcr  1534  ;  of  which  he  was  nj;idc  probationer  hllow  in 
Wood*!  A-  1539.  In  I543»  he  was  h'cciiicd  to  proceed  in  arts;  and  two 
then,  O)(on,  yga^^g  gftej-^  admitted  to  read  any  of  the  hookt  of  Ilij^pocratcs's 
**' '  '  Aphorifms.  At  length,  being  cUetnied  a  moll  excellent  Grc- 
dan,  he  was  made  the  king's  profcllbr  of  that  laniMjage  in  the 
wnlvcifity  about  1553,  and  fo  continued  to  be,  lilt  funic  time 
itficr  cuietn  Elizabeth  cnme  to  the  crown  ;  and  then,  bccaufe 
he  had  been  a  forward  j^erlon  ;igainli  the  Protcftants  in  queen 
JVlary's  reign?  was  forced  to  leave  it.  Ho  followed  the  prac- 
tice of  his  faculty  of  medicine  with  great  iucccfs  in  (Oxford, 
where  he  molUy  lived  ;  and  alfo  took,  under  his  care  the  Ibna 
nl  '!ivcf»  Catholic  gentlemen,  to  be  inllru£led  in  the  fevcral 
ajij;  and  Icicncca  i  among  whom  was  William  GiHbrd,  after- 
wards archbiihop  of  Khcimi.  He  waa  reckoned  a  very  fm- 
Cerc  man,  and  adhered  to  the  lall  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
ihouf^h  he  luilered  exceedingly  by  it,  JVlr.  Wood  tclfs  us, 
that  he  wab  living  an  ancient  man  in  the  year  1588  ;  but  does 
not  know  whe^  he  died.  He  was  a  great  mathematician, 
ikilled  in  vocal  and  inrtrumental  n)uAc,  eminent  tor  his  know- 
ledge of  the  (Ircckand  Hebrew  huifruagcM,  a  poet,  and  above 
all,    a  phyiiiian.     There   arc  mulieal  coujpolitions  and   lyarlti 

Ijocms  of  his,  Hill  extant  in  manulcript.     In  manulcript  alfo 
le  prcfcnicd  to  queen  KlizJibeth,  when  ihc  was  at  Oxford  in 
^  t^hd^  Adta  Hem  ici  Odtavi,  carmine  Graeco.     He  alfo  turned 

the  Plalms  into  a  ihort  form  of  Hebrew  veric  j  and  transited 
the  works  of  Jullin  Martyr  into  Latin.  In  158H  was  pub- 
liHicd  by  him  atLondon,  ni  Svo,  Hypomncmata  (]u.rdam  in 
idiquot  libros  I'auli  yKji,inct,e,  feu  nbfcrvationr.s  mcdicamcn- 
lorum  qui  hac  jrlatc  in  ufu  funt.  The  antiquary  John  Lc- 
land  was  hi»  intimate  friend,  and  in  his  lifc-iimc  cclebtaied  hi-i 
{iraifei  in  thcfe  Wtm : 


^rlpfifti,  iuvcnis,  multa  cum  laude  libellos, 
Q^ii  regi  cximie  perplacucrc  meo. 


K  V  A  (n<  J  I  f  S  S  C  H  0  E  A  S  T  I  C  U  S,  an  an- 
cient  cdcleli.tllieal  hilloiian,  was  born  at  Kpiphania,  a  city  of 
Cave,  hlft,  ^y*'^*^  Sceundtt,  about  the  year  536  or  537.  He  was  lent  to  a 
liw.  torn. I,  grammar- fchool  at  four  years  of  ag;c  ;  and,  two  years  after, 
nm.  palef.  was  fcizcd  with  the  plague,  as  he  himfclf  informs  us,  ^  H« 
I.  iv.  ti.  19.  faysi  that  this  pcUiloncc  raged  two  atid  iifty  yean;,  and  in  a 
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hianner  deftroycd  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  he  afterwards  i 

Joft,  during  the  feveral  ftages  of  it,  many  of  his  children,  his  i 

wifcj  and  feveral  of  his  relations  and  fervants.     Quitting  the  ' 

grammar- fchool,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric  ;^ 
and  making  a  great  progrefs  in  that  art,  was  regiflered  among  I 

the  advocates,  from  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Scholaf- 
ticus,  this  term  fignifying  a  lawyer.  He  praclifed  law  at  An- 
tioch,  where  he  gained  the  friendfhip  of  George  the  patriarch  \ 

of  that  city,  and  was  made  his  counfellor  and  afTeflor.  His 
authority  appears  to  have  been  great  in  that  city ;  for,  in  the  [ 

year  592,  when,  deprived  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  married  \ 

again,  and  took  a  young  virgin  of  that  city,  an  holiday  was  i 

kept,  and  a  public  feftival  celebrated,  both  in  pompous  {hews,  i 

and  about  his  marriage-bed.     In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Con-  ibid.  lib.  vl, 
ftantinus,  he  had  the  dignity  of  qusftor  conferred  upon  him ;  c.  8.  ; 

and,  not  long  after,  when  he  had  made  an  oration   in  praife  i 

of  Mauricius  Auguftus,  upon  the  birth  of  Theodofius,  he  was 
appointed  prefe<3:  by  Mauricius.    In  the  year  589,  he  attended  Ibid.  lib.  vi.  I 

George  of  Antioch  to  Conftantinople,  in  quality  of  counfellor,  '^•^**  ^ 

when  he  appealed  to  the  emperor  and  a  fynod  upon  an  accufa-  i 

tion  of  inceft,  brought  againft  him  by  a  filver-fmith.     After  ] 

this  he  pubiifhed  "  Six  books  of  Eccleiiaftical  hiftory  ;"  begin-  \ 

ning  with  the  year  431,  where  Theodoret,  Socrates,  and  So- 
zomen,  conclude,  and  ending  witli  the  12th  year  of  the  em-  ] 

peror  Mauricius,  which  was  the  year  of  our  Lord  594.     It  is  ,         ; 

not  certain  when  he  died.     Photius  tells  us,  that  his  ftyle  is  ] 

not  unpleafant,  though  fometimcs  too  redundant;  but  that,  of 
all  the  Greek  hiftorians,  he  has  moft  ftriclly  adhered  to  the  or-  i 

thodox  faith.     Valefius  obferves,  that  he  has  been  lefs  diligent  Bib!.  Cod,  1 

in  collecting  the  monuments  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,  than  *9» 
thofe  of  prophane  hiftory  ;    and  indeed  almoft  his  whole  fixth  , 

book  is  fpent  in  giving  an  account  of  the  Perfian  war.     Cave  -i 

remarks  of  him,  that  he  is  too  credulous  in  relating,  upon  all 
occafions,  fabulous  ftories  of  miracles,  faid  to  be  pei  formed  by 
the  crofs  and  relics  of  faints.  His  Ecclefiaftical  hiJIory  was 
pubiifhed  in  Greek  by  Rob.  Stephens,  Paris,  1544,  in  folio  ;  ?,t 
Geneva  in  Gr.  andLat.  in  161 2,  folio  j  at  Paris  in  1673,  folio, 
with  a  new  verfion  and  notes  by  Henry  Valefius ;  and  after- 
wards republifhed  at  Cambridge  1720,  in  folio,  by  William 
Reading,  with  additional  notes  of  various  authors. 

Befidcs  this  hiftory,  Evagrius  wrote  a  volume  of  "  Letters, 
"  Relations,  Decrees,  Orations,  and  Difputaticns,"  written 
chiefly  in  the  name  of  Gregory  of  Antioch  :  but  thefe  are  now 
Joft  ;  as  is  likewifc  his  ''  Panegyric  to  the  eipperor  Mauricius 
**  upon  the  birth  of  Thepdofius." 
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'  EVANS  (John)  a  Welch  conjurer,  of  whom  inr.  Wooi 
has  extracted  the  following  account  from  a  manufcript  life  of 
the  famous  William  Lilly,    aftrologer,    \yritten   by    himfelf, 
Athrn.  Cx-  and  prefcrved  in  Afhmole's  Muf^eum.     Evans  is  faid  to  have 
on.  vol.  1.    applied  his  mind  to  the  ftudy  of  aftrology,  after  he  had  con- 
tinued fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was 
brought  up.     Then,  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  obtained  a 
cure  in  Stafford/hire,  at  or  near  Enfield  ;  but  was  forced  to  fly 
from  it  fome  years  after,  not  only  on  account  of  debaucheries, 
for  which  he  was  very  infamous,  but  for  "  giving  judgment 
"  upon  things  lofi,  which,   as  mr.  Lilly  faith,    is   the  only 
"  fhame  of  aftrology.*'    .He  is  defcribed  as  the  moil  faturnine 
perfon  that  ever  was  beheld  ;  of  a  middle  ftature,  broad  fore-* 
head,  beetle- brovv^ed,  thick-fhouldered,  flat-nofed,  full-lipped, 
down-looked,  of  black  curling   ftifF  hair,    and    fplay-footed. 
But,  fays  mr.  Wood,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  had  the  moft 
piercing  judgment,  naturally,  upon  a  figure  of  theft,  and  many 
other  queftions  ;  though  for  money  he  would  at  any  time  give 
contrary  judgment.     He  was  addi<5led  to  drinking,    we  are 
told,  as  well  as  whoring ;    and,  in  his  liquor,  was   fo  very 
quarrelfome  and  abufive,  that  be  was  feldom  without  a  black 
eye  or  a  bruife  of  fome  kind  or  other.     He  made  a  great  many 
antimonial  cups,  upon  the  fale  of  which  he  principally  fub- 
fifted.     After  he  was  forced  from  Enfield,  he  retired  v/ith  his 
family  to  London ;   where  mr.  Lilly  found  him  in  the  year 
4  1632,  and  received  from  him  inftrudions  in  aftrology.     Mr- 

Wood  relates,  that  he  had  done  fome  afts  above  and  beyond 
aflrology,  having  been  well  verfed  in  the  nature  of  fpirits ;  and 
had  many  times  ufed  the  circular  way  of  invocating,  of  which 
he  produces  the  following  inflance  :  In  1630  or  1631,  he 
was  defired  by  lord  Bothwell  and  fir  Kenelm  Digby  to  fhew 
them  a  fpirit :  which  he  promifed  to  do.  When  they  were 
all  in  the  body  of  the  circle  which  he  had  made,  Evans,  upon 
a  fudden,  after  fome  time  of  invocation,  was  taken  out  of  the 
room,  and  carried  into  the  field  near  Batterfea  Caufey,  clofe 
to  thelnames.  Next  morning  a  countryman  going  by  to  his 
^  kbour,  and  efpying  a  man  in  black  cloaths,  came  to  him  ; 
and  av^akcning  him,  for  it  feems  he  was  afleep,  afked  him  how 
f  he  came  there.     Evans  by  this  undcrilood  his  condition ;,  and, 

when  Lilly  inquired  afterwards  of  him,  upon  what  account 
the  fpirits  carried  him  away,  he  anfvvered,  that  "  he  did  not, 
''  at  the  tim.e  of  invocation,  make  any  fuflumigation,  at 
*'  which  the  fpirits  were  vexed.'*  If  the  reader  fhould  be  in 
pain,  about  what  became  in  the  mean  time  of  lord  Bothwell 

and 
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-and  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  we  are  able  to  make  him  eafy  upon 
that  head.  They  both  got  home  without  any  harm  ;  which 
furely  was  a  great  mercy,  confidering  the  wickednefs  and  pre- 
fomption  they  had  been  guilty  of. 

Evans  publilhed  feveral  almanacs  and  prognofticons  :  two 
of  which,  as  mr.  Wood  tells,  he  had  feen.  One  for  the  year 
r6i3,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  the  bifnop  of  Worceller,  and 
fome  good  Latin  verfes  at  the  end,  upon  the  twelve  figns, 
fixed  ftars,  and  planets  :  the  other  for  the  year  1625,  with 
this  advertifement  at  the  end  :  "  At  my  houfe,  the  Four 
^'  Afhes  In  the  parifh  of  Enfield,  within  the  county  of  Stafr 
"  ford,  are  taught  thefe  arts ;  namely,  to  read  and  under- 
"  ftand  the  P^nglifh  ;  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  to  know 
"  in  a  very  fhort  time  j  alfo,  to  write  the  running  fecretary, 
"  fet  fecretary,  Roman,  Italian,  and  court  hands  3  alfo  arith- 
-"  mctic,  and  other  mathematical  fciences." 

E  U  C  L I D,  a  mod  celebrated  mathematician  and  aftro- 
nomer.  He  col!e£l:ed  all  the  fundamental  priticiples  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  had  been  delivered  down  by  Thales,  Py- 
thagoras, Eudoxus,  and  other  mathematicians  before  him, 
which  he  digefted  Into  regularity  and  order,  with  many  others 
of  his  own  difcovering :  upon  which  account  he  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  reduced  arithmetic  and  geom.etry  into 
tiie  form  of  a  fcience.  He  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  the  ftudy  of 
mixed  mathematics,  and  efpecially  to  aftronomy,  in  which  he 
alfo  excelled.  Where  this  great  man  was  born,  and  what  his 
country,  we  haye  no  diftinft  account ;  but  he  flourillied,  as  it 
appears  from  Proteus's  Comment  upon  his  Elements,  under 
the  reign  of  Ptolem.ieus  Lagus,  king  of  ^gypt,  about  277 
years  before  Chrift,  and  taught  mathematics  at  Alexandria 
with  vaft  applaufe.  Being  aiked  one  day  by  that  prince,  whe- 
ther there  was  not  a  fhorter  and  eafier  way  to  the  knowledge 
of  geometry,  than  that  which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  Ele- 
ments, he  anfwered,  that '  there  was  indeed  no  royal  road  to 
*■  geometry.'  In  the  fame  manner,  when  Alexander  wanted 
to  learn  geometry  by  fome  eafier  and  fhorter  method,  he  was 
told  by  his  preceptor,  that  he  '  muft  here  be  content  to  travel  Senec. 
•■  the  fame  road  with  others ;  for  that  all  things  of  this  na- P^^^- 9» 
'  ture  were  equally  difficult  to  the  prince  and  people.' 

Some  have  confounded  Euclid  the  mathematician  with  Eu- 
clid the  philofopher  of  Megara,  who  was  a  difciple  of  Socrates, 
and  the  founder  of  a  mod  contentious  fe£l.  But  the  former  was 
a  man  of  a  mild  and  benevolent  difpolition  j  and  therefore  as 
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difl:ingui{hab1e  from  the  latter,  in  this  refpecSi,  as  he  was  by 
the  time  he  lived  in,  and  the  ftudies  he  followed.  His  works 
were  all  colle£led  and  printed  in  a  fair  edition  by  David  Gre- 
gory, Savilian  profeflbr  of  aflronomy  at  Oxford,  in  the  year 

EUDOCIA,    an   eminent  lady    of  antiquity,    was  the 
daughter  of  Lecntius,  an  Athenian  fophift  and  philofopher^ 
Cave,  Hift-  ^j^^  ^^jj-j^  about  the  year  400.    Her  father  took  fuch  care  of  her 
andDupin  *  cduciitlon,  that  fhe  became  at  length  conrummately  learned  ;  and 
&c,  {o  accompliihed  in  every  refpefl,  that,  at  his  death,  he  left 

his  whole  eftate  to  his  two  fons,  except  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold,  which  he  left  to  his  daughter,  with  this  declaration, 
that  <'  her  own  good  fortune  would  be  fufficient  for  her." 
Upon  this,  Ihe  went  to  law  with  her  brothers,  but  without 
fuccefs  ;  and  therefore  carried  her  caufe  to  Conftantinople, 
where  fhe  was  recommended  to  Pulchcria,  fifter  of  the  empe- 
ror Theodofius  the  younger,  and  became  her  favourite.  In 
the  year  421,  flie  embraced  Chriftianity,  and  was  chriftened 
by  the  name  of  Eudocia,  for  her  heathen  name  was  Athenais ; 
and  the  fame  year  was  married  to  ihe  emperor,  through  the 
powerful  recommendation  of  his  fifter,  by  which  event  the 
words  of  her  father  might  feem  to  have  fomething  prophetic 
in  them.  She  ftill  continued  to  lead  a  very  ftudious  and  phi- 
]ofophic  life,  fpending  a  great  deal  of  her  time  in  reading  and 
writing  ;  and  lived  very  happily,  notwithftanding  her  high  fta- 
tion,  till  the  year  445,  when  a  very  unlucky  accident  expofed 
her  to  the  em.peror's  jealoufy.  The  emperor,  it  is  faid,  having 
fgnt  her  an  apple  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fhe  fent  it  to  Pauli- 
Hus,  who  was  highly  favoured  by  her  on  account  of  his  learn- 
ing. Paulinus,  not  knowing  v/ho  it  came  from,  prefented  it 
to  t,he  emperor ;  who,  focn  after  feeing  the  emprefs,  afked  her 
\yhat  fhe  had  done  with  It.  She,  being  apprehenfive  of  raifing 
fufpicions  in  her  hufband,  if  fne  fhould  tell  him  that  fhe  had 
giyer^  it  to  Paulinus,  declared  that  fhe  had  eaten  it.  This 
Jk  Dfiade  the  ^mperor  fufpeul:,  that  there  was  a  greater  intimacy 

than  there  fliculd  be  between  her  and  Paulinus ;  and  producing 
tlie  apple,  he  threw  her  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and  obliged 
her  to  retire.  Upon  this  fhe  went  to  Jerufalem,  where  fhe 
fpent  miany  years  in  building  and  adorning  churches,  and  in 
reii^vmg  the  poor.  Dupin  fays,  that  fhe  did  not  return  from 
thence,  till  after  the  emperor's  death ;  but  Cave  tells  us,  that 
f}ie  was  reconciled  to  him,  returned  to  Conftantinople,  and 
continued  with  him  till  his  deaths    after  which,  fhe  went 

again 
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again  to  Paleftine,  where  fiie  fpent  the  remainder  of  her  life  i 

in  pious  works.     She  d'leA.  m  the  year  460,  according  to  Du-  j 

pin ;     or  459,   according    to    Cave ;    who    obferves,    that,  ■ 

lipon  her  death-bed,  fhe  took  a  folemn  oath,  by  which  ihe  de-  | 

clared  herfelf  intirely  free  fwtn  any  ftains  of  unchaftity.  i 

She  wrote  feveral  things  in  profe  and  verfe  :  of  the  latter  fort,  ; 

**  An  heroic  poem,"  mentioned  by  Socrates,   upon  the  vie-  ' 
*'  tory  gained  by  her  hufband  Theodofius  over  the  Perfians ; 

*«  a  paraphrafe  of  the  eight  firft  books  of  the  bible,"  and  "  A  \ 

"  hiftory  of  the  martyrs   Cyprian  and  Juftina,"    in   heroic  1 
metre  hkewife  :  of  the  former  kind,  ''  A  paraphrafe  upon  the 

*'  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Zecharias,"  which  yet,  according  ■ 

to  Photius,  mull  rather  be  deemed  a  tranflation,  nay,  and  a  '! 

Ilri6l  one  too ;  for  he  fays,  that  (he  adheres  clofely  to  the  facred  ^ 

text,  without  adding,  diminifhing,    or  changing  any  thing.  ' 

Cave  tells  us  alfo,  that  fhe  finifhed  and  digefted  the  Centones  | 

Homerici,  or  the  Life  of  Jefus  Chrift  in  heroic  verfes,  taken  j 

from  Homer,  which  were  begun   by  Pelagius-,    a  patrician.  i 
*'  Who  would  expeil,  fays  Dupin,  to  find  a  woman  ranked 

*'  among  ecclefiaftical  v/riters  ?  There  have  been  learned  wo-  j 

^'  men  in  all  ages,  but  very  few  divines  amono;  them.     It  is  1 
**  ftill  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  that   an  eaiprefs,  amidiT:  ^•^^'  ^^^ 

«  the  pleafures  and  luxury  of  a  court,  fhould  employ  herfelf  J^^f  I 

*'  in  writing  books  of  theology."                                                  part'ii.*  ! 

E  U  D  O  X  U  S,  of  Cnidus,  a  city  of  Caria  in  Afia  Minor,  ] 

flourifhed  about  370  years   before  Chrift ;  and   was  fo  vaftly  j 

fkilful,  that  Cicero  did   not  fcruple  to  call  him  the  greateit  \ 
aftronomer  that  had  ever  lived.     He  learnt  geometry  from  Dedivlnat* 

Archytas,  and  afterwards  travelled  into  Egypt  for  the  fake  of  "*  4^'  i 

learning  aftronomy.     There  he  and  Plato  ftudied  together,  as  j 

Laertius  telk  us,  for  the  fpace  of  thirteen  years  ;  and  then  re-  InVit.Eud,  \ 

turned  to  Athens,  fraught  with  all  forts  of  knowledge,  which              '  ] 

they  had  imbibed  from  the  mouths  of  the  priefts.     Here  Eu-  j 
doxus  opened  a  fchool ;  which  he  fupported  with  fo  much 

glory  and  renown,  that  even  Plato,  though  his  fiend,  is  faid            fj^  4 

to  have  envied  him.     Petronlua  tells  us,  that  he  fpent  the  lat-  In  SatyricT  j| 

ter  part  of  his  life  upon  the  top  of  a  very  high  mountain,**Yor           ..  ^  ; 
the  fake  of  contemplating  the  ftars  and  the  heavens  with  more          ^mm 

convenience  and  lefs  interruption  :  and  we  learn  from  Strabo,  OeogrflP  l 

that  there  were  fome  remains  of  his  obfcrvatory  at  Cnidus,  to  ^>^'  "^  \ 

be  feen  even  in  his  time.     He  died  in  the  53d  year  of  his  ^ 

age.  i 
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EVELYN  (John,  efq;)  one  of  the  greateft  natural  phu 

lofophers  that  England  has  produced,  was  born  at  Wotton  in 

Surry,  the  feat  of  his  father  Richard  Evelyn,  efq;  upon  the 

The  Life  of  31ft  of  October  1620.     He  was  defcendcd  from  a  viery  ancient 

lyn^efJ-^'    ^"^  honourable  family,  which  flourifhed  originally  in  Shropr 

prefixed 'to    fliire  ;  and  was  fii-ft  iettled  at  Wotton,  in  the  reign  of  queen 

his  "  Hif-    Elizabeth.     He  was  inftru6ted  in  grammar  and  claffical  learn- 

Chalco  ra-   ^"§  ^^  ^^^  free-fchool  at  Lewes  in  Suflex;  from  whence^  in 

phy/'  p.  3.  the  year  1637,  he  was  removed  and  entered  as  a  gentleman 

Lend.  1755,  commoner,  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford.     He  remained  there 

ismo.         £qj.  about  three  years,  profecuting  his  academical  ftudies  with 

great  diligence ;  and   then  removed  to  the  Middle  Tem>ple  in 

London,  in  order  to  add  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  laws 

of  his  country  to  his  philological  and  philofophical  acquifitions. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  repaired  to  Oxford  ; 

where  he  obtained  leave  from  king  Charles  I,  under  his  own 

hand,  to  travel  into  foreign  countries  for  the  completion  of  his 

education.     In  the  fpring  of  1644,  he  left  England,  in  order 

to  make  the  tour  of  Europe ;  which  he  performed  very  fuc- 

cefsfully,  making  it  his  bufinefs  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 

fl:ate  of  the  fciences,  and  the  improvements  made  in  all  ufeful 

arts,  wherever  he  came.     He  fpent  fome  time  at  Rome,  and 

happened  to  be  there  at  the  time  of  Laud's  death  ;  which  gave 

him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating,  in  fome  meafure,  the  me^ 

mory  of  that  honeft,  but  rafh  and  zealous  man.     "  I  was  at 

*'  Rome,  fays  mr.  Evelyn,  in  the  company  of  divers  of  the 

*'  Enj^Iifh  fathers,  when  the  news  of  the  archbifhop's  fuffer- 

^'  ings,  and   a  copy  of  his  fermpn   made  upon  the  fcafFold, 

*'  came  thither.   They  read  the  fermon,  and  commented  upon 

y  it,  vv'ith  no  fmall  fatisfadtion  and  contemipt ;  and  looked  on 

f  him  as  one,  that  was  a  great  enemy  to  them,  and  flood  iri 

tire,  &c.     "  their  way,  while  one  of  the  blackeft  crimes,  imputed  to  him, 

P'  5«  "  was  his  being  popiihly  rfe6ied." 

Mr.  Evelyn  vifited  ajfo  other  parts  of  Italy,  for  the  fake  of 
improving  himfelf  in  architefture,  painting,  the  knowledge  of 
^  antiquities,  ^.edals,  and  the  like.     His  early  affedion  to,  and 

(kill  in  the  fine  arts,  appeared  during  his  travels ;  for  we  find, 
th^i^tie  delineated  on  the  fpot  the  profpe6^s  of  feveral  remarka- 
%  r  ble  places  that  lie  betwixt  Rome  and  Naples  :  more  particu- 

,jr,»,  larly,  "  The  Three  Taverns,  or  the  Forum  of  Appius,"  men- 

tioned in  the  Ads  of  the  apoflles ;  "  the  promontory  of 
*'  Anxur ;  A  profpe6l  of  Naples  from  mount  Vefuvius  ;  J\. 
"  profpe6t  of  Vefuvius,  as  it  appears  towards  Naples  ;  Thf 
?*  mouth  of  mount  Vefuvius  ;  all  which  were  engraved  froih 

"  pur 
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'*  our  author's  fketches  by  Hoare,  an  eminent  artift  at  that  ^ 

time.     He  returned  to  Paris  in  the  year  1647  ;  where,  being  '\ 
recommended  to  fir  Richard  Browne,  bart.  the  king's  mini-                     -    j 

fter  there,  lie  made  his  addreifes  to  his  only  daughter  Mary,  ^i 

whom  he  foon  after  married,  and  by  whom  he  became  poiFef-  -\ 
fed  of  Sayes-Court  near  Deptford  in  Kent,  where  he  rcfided 

after  his  return  to  England,  v/hich  was  about  the  year  1651.  j 
Some  time  before  this,  he  had  commenced  author  ;  and  the 

following  pieces  feem  to  be  the  iirft  productions  of  his  pen  :  •; 

I.  "  Of  liberty   and  fervitude."   1649,    i2mo.     Tranflatcd  ^ 

from  the  French.     2.  "  A  charader  of  England,  as  it  was  j 

"  lately  prefented  in  a  letter  to  a  nobleman  of  France,  with  j 
<'  reflcdicns  on  Gallus  Caftratus. '  1651,   i6mo.     The  third 

edition  of  this  book  appeared  in  1659  ;  at  prefent  it  is  very  1 

fcarce.     3.  ^'  The  fl ate  of  France."    1652,  8vo.     4.  "  An  ] 

"  eflay  on  the  firft  book  of  Lucretius,  interpreted  and  made  ■ 

'^  into  Engliib  verfe."   1 656,  8vo.     This  tranflation  was  dc-        ^  ■ 

corated  with  a  frontifpiece,  defigned  by  his  ingenious  lady  ;  1 

and  with  a  panegyrical  copy  of  verfes  by  mr.  Waller,  prefixed  i 

to  it.     5.  f '  The  French  gardener ;  inf{:ru61:ing  how  to  cuiti-  J 

"  vate  all  forts  of  fruit-trees  and  herbs  for  the  garden."  1658,  1 

and   feveral  times   after.     In  moft  of  the  editions  is  added,  ! 

"  The  Englifli  gardener  vindicated  by  John  Role,  gardener  ] 
^9  to  king  Charles  II ;  with  a  tradt  of  the  making  and  order- 
','  ing  of  wines    in    France."      The   third   edition  of  this 

"  French  gardener,"    which  came  out   in     1676,    was  il-  J 

luftrated  with  fculptures.    6.  ''  The  golden  book  of  St.  Chry-  J 

"  foftom,    concerning    the  education    of  children."     1659,  Life,  &c.  ) 

1 2mo.                                                                                         p.  6—8.  ; 

The  fituation  of  public  affairs  induced  mr.  Evelyn  to  live  y 

very  retired  at  Sayes-Court;  and  fo  fond  was  he  of  this  rural  \ 
retreat,  that  he  was  very  defirous  of  making   it  his  fettled 
coarfe  of  life.     This  ftudious  difpofition,  together   with  his 

difguft  of  the  v/orld,  occafioned  by  the  violence  and  confufion  ■ 
of  the  times,  was  fo  ftrong,  that  he  actually  propofed  to  mr. 

Boyle  the  raifmg  a  kind  of  college  f  )r  the  reception  Jf  perfons  'i 

qf  the  fame  turn  of  m.ind  ;  where  they  might  enjoy  the  ple:i^-'  ' 

fure  of  fociety,  and  at  the  fame  time  pafs  their  days  without  i 

care  or  interruption.     His  letter  to  mr.  Boyle,  in  which  this  J 

plan  of  a  college  is  contained,  is  dated  the  3d  of  September  ] 

1659,  and  exhibits  an  agreeable  portrait  of  his  phllolbphic  and  \ 

contemplative  mind  :  it  is  printed  in  mr,  Boyle's  works.    Ne-  Vol.  H.  I 

Verthcleis,  upon  a  prolped:  of  the  king's  reftoration,  like  a  P-  39^-  j 

good  patriot,  he  made  Ibme  change  in  his  fentiments,  quitting  \ 
"                ■     ■       '                                                        phij 
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philofophy  for  politics ;  and,  upon  an  attempt  being  made  to 
damp  the  defires  of  the  people  for  the  king's  return,  he  drew 
his  pen  in  that  critical  and  important  feafon,  in  defence  of  the 
royal  perfon  and  caufe.  The  title  of  his  piece  was,  7.  '«  An 
"  apology  for  the  royal  party,  written  in  a  letter  to  a  perfon 
*'  of  the  late  council  of  ftate :  v/ith  a  touch  at  the  pretended 
''  plea  of  the  army."  1659,  4to.  This  pamphlet  had  a  good 
clPe(5l,  and  was  generally  i'o  well  received,  that  it  ran  through 
three  impreffions  that  year.  Soon  after  came  out  a  piece,  in- 
titled,  "  News  from  Brulfcls,  in  a  letter  from  a  near  attcn- 
*'  dant  on  his  majefty's  perfon,  to  a  perfon  of  honour  here, 
*'  dated  March  the  I oth  1659."  The  defign  of  this  pretended 
letter  was  to  reprefent  the  chara61:er  of  king  Charles  II.  in  as 
bad  a  light  as  pofTible  ;  and  intended  to  deftroy  the  impreflion 
which  had  been  propagated  to  his  advantage.  All  the  king's 
friends  v/ere  extremely  alarmed  at  this  attempt,  and  mr.  Eve- 
lyn as  much  as  any  of  them  :  who,  to  furnifh  an  antidote  to 
t^is  poifon  with  all  poffible  fpeed,  fent  abroad,  in  a  week's  time, 
a  complete  anfwer,  which  bore  the  following  title  :  8.  "  The 

Life,  &c.     "  ^^^^   news  or  meffage   from   Bruffels   unmaflced."    1659, 

p.  s— 16.  4to. 

Immediately  after  the  king's  return,  mr.  Evelyn  was  intro- 
duced to,  and  gracioully  received  by  him  ;  nor  was  it  long  be- 
fore he  received  a  very  fmgular  mark  of  the  king's  efteem  for 
and  confidence  In  him :  for  he  was  chofen  by  his  majefty  to 
draw  up  "  A  narrative  of  a  difpute  and  quarrel  for  precedence, 
*^  which  happened  between  the  Spanifh  and  French  ambafla- 
"'  dors,"  aiid  which  would  have  occafioned  a  war  between 
thofc  nations,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  though  he  gained  the  bet- 
ter in  the  prefent  fcui!ie,  had  not  agreed  to  yield  precedence  to 
the  French  upon  all  future  occafions  without  any  difpute. 
Mr.  Evelyn  began  now  to  enter  into  the  aiSlive  fcenes  of  life, 
but  yet  without  bidding  adieu  to  his  ftudies  -,  on  the  contrary, 
be  publiibed,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  months,  no  lefs  than  four 
pieces  :  as,  9.  "  A  panegvric  at  his  majefty  king  Charles 
"  the  Ildis  coronation.  1661,  folio.  10.  Inftru6tions  con- 
*<  cerning  the  ere6ling  of  a  library,  tranflated  from  the  French 
^of  Gabriel  Naude,  with  fome  improvements  by  himfelf. 
"  i66r.  8vo.  II.  P'umifugium :  or,  the  inconveniencies  of 
**  the  air  and  the  fmokc  of  London  diiTipated.  Together 
"  with  fome  remedies  humbly  propofed."  1661.  4to.  This 
was  addrefTed  to  the  king  and  parliament,  and  publiftied  by  his 
majeftv's  exprefs  command.  12.  "  Tyrannus  ;  or,  the 
*'  mode  :  in  a  difcourle  of  fumptuary  laws.   1661,  Svo.     In 

the 
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the  year  1662,  when  the  royal  ibciety  was  eflablifhed,  mr,  1 

Evelyn  was  appointed  one  of  the  firfl  fellows  and  council.     He  j 

had  given  a  proof  the  fame  year,  how  well  he  dcfcrved  that  '^ 

difl:in6tion,  by  a  fmall  but  excellent  work,  intitled,   13.  *'  Sculp-  ! 

**  tura  :  or,  the  hiflory  and  art  of  chalcography  and  engra-  ■ 

*'  ving  in  copper,  with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  moft  re-  ; 

"  nowned  mafters  and  their  works.  To  which  is  annexed  a  I 
*'  new  manner  of  engraving  or    mezzotinto,  communicated         .     » 

*'  by  his  highnefs  prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of  this  treatife  ".  ^ 

1662,  i2mo.  A  fecond  edirion  of  this  work,  which  was  be-  : 
come  exceedingly  (carce  and  dear,  wa3  printed  in  1755,  i2mo; 

"  containing  fome  corrections   and  additions  taken  from  the  '] 

"  margin  of  the  author's  printed  copy,  an  etching  of  his  head,  "^ 

*'  an  exaft  copy  of  the  mezzotinto  done  by  prince  Rupert,  4  ] 

''  tranflation  of  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  parages,  and  mc*  ! 

"  moirs  of  the  author's  life  '\  ^ 

Upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  nation's  being  obliged  to  :! 

ingage  in  a  war  with  the  Dutch,  the   king  thought  proper  to  "' 

appoint  commiffioners  to  take  care  of  the  fick  and   wounded,  : 

and  mr.  Evelyn  was  one  of  the  number,  having  all  the  ports  \ 

between  Dover  and  Portfmouth  for  his  diftridl.     This  was  in  j 

1664;  within  the  compafs  of  which  year  his  literary  labours  & 

were  not  only  as  great,  but  even  greater,  than  in  any  of  thofe  i 
preceding.     This  arofe  from  his  earneft  defire  to  fupport  the 

credit  of  the  royal  fociety ;  and  to   convince  the  world,  that  '] 

philofophy  was  not  barely  an  amufement,  fit  only   to  employ  l 

the  time  of  melancholy  and   fpeculative  people,  but   an  high  ', 

and  ufeful  fcience,  worthy  the  attention  of  men  of  the  greateil  ^ 

parts,  and  capable  of  contributing  in  a  fupreme  degree  to  the  ^ 
welfare  of  the  nation.  With  this  view  he  publiihed,  14.  Sce  the  pre-  i 
*^  Sylva  :  or,  adifccurfeof  forefl:  trees,  and  the  propagation  face  to  hi&       j 

*'  of  timber  in  his  majefty's  dominions.     To  which  is  annexed,  ^y^^^*  i 

''  Pomona  :  or,  an   appendix   concerning  fruit-trees,  in  re-  ] 

'•  lation  to  cyder;  the  making  and   feveral  ways  of  ordering  .\ 

"  it".   1664,  folio.     This  moit  valuable  work  w^as  written  j 

at  the  requeft  of  the  royal  fociety,  "  upon  occafic^  ",  as  the  t^ 

title   tells   us,    "  of  certain  queries  propounded    to  that  illu-  *^ 

<'  flrious  alTembly  by  the  honourable  the  principal  officers  a^d  , 

"  commiiTioners  of  the  navy  "  i  and  publiilied  by  their  order.  \ 

It  has  undergone  feveral  editions  :  a  fecond  in  1669  ;  a  third  ] 
in  1679,  with  great  additions  and  improvements  ;  a  fourth  in 

1705,  flill   confiderably  augmented;     and    a  fifth    in    1729,  J 

with  all  the  leller  pieces  of  our  author  relating  to  agriculture  4 

and  gardening  annexed,  as  they  were  in  the  fourth.  | 

As  ; 
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As  a  diligent  perufal  of  this  laft  ufeful  treatife  would  animate 
our  nobility  and  gentry  to  improve  their  eftates  by  the  never- 
failing  methods  there  recommended,  fo  an  attentive  ftudy  of 
our  author's  next  work  might  perhaps  contribute  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  difproportioned  and  deformed  edifices,  fo  prevailing  at 
prefent,  under  the  name  of  Gothic  and  Chinefe.  It  is  in- 
titled,  15.  "  A  parallel  of  the  ancient  "architecSlure  with  the 
*'  modern,  in  a  collection  of  ten  principal  authors,  who  have 
*'  written  upon  the  five  orders,  viz.  Palladio  and  Scamozzi, 
*'  Gerlio  and  Vignola,  D.  Barbaro  and  Cataneo,  L.  B.  Al- 
*'  berti  and  Viola,  Bullart  and  De  Lorme,  compared  with 
*'  one  another.  The  three  orders,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
*'  rinthian,  comprife  the  iirft  part  of  this  treatife :  and  the  tv.'p 
"  Latin,  Tufcan  and  Compofitc,  the  latter.  Written  in 
"  French  by  Rowland  Freart,  fieur  de  Cham.bray:  made 
*'  Englifli  for  the  benefit  of  builders.  To  which  is  added,  an 
*'  account  of  architefts  and  architecture,  in  an  hiflorical  and 
**  etymological  explanation  of  certain  terms,  particularly  af- 
<'  felted  by  architeds.  With  Leo  Baptifla  Alberti's  trea- 
*'  tife  of  Statues '*.  1664,  folio.  This  work,  as  well  as  the 
former,  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II.  A  fecond  edition  of 
it  was  publifhed  in  1669;  a  third  in  1697;  and  a  Fourth  in 
1733,  to  which  is  annexed  "  The  elements  of  archite(Si:ure, 
*'  colleded  by  fir  Henry  Wctton,  and  alfo  other  large  ad- 
*'  ditions".  16.  Mvryi^tov  rx?  Avofjua^ :  "  that  is,  another  pait 
<'  of  the  myflery  of  Jefuitifm,  or  the  new  herefy  of  the  Je- 
*'  fuits,  publicly  maintained  at  Paris  in  the  college  of  Cler- 
''  mont,  the  12th  of  December  1661,  declared  to  all  the 
*'  bifhops  of  France,  according  to  the  copy  printed  at  Paris. 
*'  Together  with  the  imaginary  herefy,  in  three  letters  :  with 
"  divers  other  particulars  relating  to  this  abominable  myflery^ 
*'  never  before  publifhed  in  Englifh".  1664,  8vo.  This  is 
the  only  piece  of  a  controverfial  turn  among  mr.  Evelyn's 
works.  It  has  not  indeed  his  name  to  it  :  but  that  it  is  really 
Bovle^s  ^''s,  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  his  to  mr.  Boyle.  17.  Kalen- 
works,  vol.  lendarium  Wortenfe  :  "  or,  the  gardener's  almanac,  direfting 
V.  p.  402.  4c  ^hat  he  is  to  do  monthly  throughout  the  year,  and  what 
*'* fruits  and  flowers  are  in  prime".  1664,  8vo.  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  book  was  dedicated  to  mr.  Cowley,  with  whom 
our  author  maintained  a  long  and  inviolable  friendfhip  ;  and 
it  occafioned  mr.  Cowley  to  addrefs  to  him  his  mixt  efiay  in 
profe  and  verfe,  intitled,  "  The  garden  ".  The  Kalenda- 
rium  hortenfe  went  through  a  vafl  number  of  editions.  The 
authormade  additions  to  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  fo  that  the 

belt 
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beft  was  that  which  was  printed  by  way  of  appendix  to  the 
fourth  and  laft  edition  of  the  Sylva  in  his  life-time,  which  is 
alfo  in  the  fifth  edition  of  that  work  printed  after  his  de- 
ceafe. 

About  this  time  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  received  a  noble 
and  lafting  teftimony  of  mr.  Evelyn's  gratitude  to  the  place  of 
his  education  :  for  it  was  he  who  prevailed  with  the  lord 
Henry  Howard  to  beftow  the  Arundelian  marbles,  then  re- 
maining in  the  garden  of  Arundel-houfe  m  London,  on  that 
univerfity.  Lord  Howard  was  alfo  ftrongly  importuned  by  mr. 
Evelyn  to  fend  to  Oxford  an  exquifite  ftatue  of  Minerva : 
but  the  fudden  death  of  that  lord  prevented  its  removal  from 
Arundel-houfe  in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Evelyn  fpent  his  time  at 
this  jun(5lure  in  a  manner  as  pleafing  as  he  could  wifh :  he 
had  great  credit  at  court,  and  great  reputation  in  the  world  ;• 
was  one  of  the  commifiioners  for  rebuilding  St.  Paul's,  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  royal  fociety  with  great  regularity, 
and  was  punctual  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office  as  a  commif- 
fioner  of  the  fick  and  wounded.  Yet,  in  the  midft  of  his 
employments,  he  found  leifure  to  add  frefli  labours  to  thofe  he 
had  already  publifhed  :  as,  18.  "  The  hiftory  of  the  three 
"  late  famous  impoftors,  viz.  Padre  Ottomano,  pretended 
"  fon  and  heir  to  the  late  grand  feignior  ;  Mahomet  Bei,  a 
"  pretended  prince  of  the  Ottoman  family,  but  in  truth  a 
"  Wallachian  counterfeit ;  and  Sabbata  Levi,  the  fuppofed 
^'  Meffiah  of  thejews,  in  the  year  1666;  with  a  brief  account 
"  of  the  ground  and  occafion  of  the  prefent  war  between  the 
*'  Turk  and  V'enetian  :  together  with  the  caufe  and  final  ex- 
"  tirpation,  deftru6lion,  and  exile,  of  the  Jews  out  of  the 
"  empire  of  Perfia".  1668,  8vo.  Thefe  little  hiftories 
abound  with  curious  fails  :  many  of  which,  mr.  Evelyn  fay?, 
he  received  from  the  mouth  of  a  Perfian  ftranger  of  quality, 
who  had  lately  refided  in  London.  This  work  was  highly 
commended  in  the  A6la  eruditorum  Lipfienfium  for  the  year 
1690,  with  this  remarkable  circumftance,  that  the  pretended 
Mahomet  Rei  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  cit)>of  Leipfic. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  an  admired  eflay-writer  of  that  age, 
having  v/ritten  "A  panegyric  on  folitude",  our  author,  by 
way  of  antidote,  publifhed  a  piece,  intitled,  19.  "  Public 
*'  employment  and  an  a6i:ive  life,  with  all  its  appanages,  pre- 
"  ferred  to  folitude".  1667,  i2mo.  20.  "An  idea  of  the 
"  perfection  of  painting  :  demonftrated  from  the  principles  of 
"  art,  and  by  examples  conformable  to  the  obfervations, 
*'  which  Pliny  and  Quintilian  have  made  upon  the  moft  cele- 

<«  brated 
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*^  brated  pieces  of  the  ancient  painters,  parallelled  with  fbrnS 
"  works  of  the  moft  famous  modern  painters,  Leonardo  da 
''  Vinci,  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  and  N.  PoufTm.    Written 

Life,  &c.     "  in  French  by  Rowland  Freart,  and  now  tranflated  ".   1668, 

p.  23i  I2mo. 

In  the  year  1669,  mr.  Evelyn  made  a  journey  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  honoured  with  a  doctor  of  laws  degree,  as  a 
mark  of  gratitude  for  the  credit  and  fervices  he  had  done  them. 
To  fay  the  truth,  he  obtained  all  his  honours  without  any 
follicitation  of  his  own.  Thus  when  king  Charles  II,  in  or- 
der to  promote  trade,  thought  proper  to  erecS^  a  board  for  that 
purpofe,  and  named  feveral  perfons  of  great  rank  to  be  mem- 
.  bers  of  that  council,  he  likewife  appointed  mr.  Evelyn  to  be 
amongft  them  :  who,  to  exprefs  his  gratitude  for  the  favour, 
digefted,  in  a  fhort  and  plain  difcouHe,  the  chief  heads  of  the 
hiliory  of  trade  and  navigation,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  king. 
The  title  of  it  runs  thus:  it.  "  Navigation  and  commerce, 
"  their  original  and  progrefs :  containing  a  fuccindl  account 
**  of  traffic  in  general,  its  benefits  and  improvements ;  of  dif- 
**  coveries,  wars,  and  confli6ls  at  fca,  from  the  original  of 
*'  navigation  to  this  day  j  with  fpecial  regard  to  the  Englifh 
^  nation,  their  feveral  voyages  and  expeditions,  to  the  be- 
**  ginning  of  our  late  differences  with  Holland  :  in  which  his 
**  majefty's  title  to  the  dominion  of  the  fea  is  aflerted  againft 
"  the  novel  and  later  pretenders  ".  1674,  i2mo.  The  royal 
fociety  having  ordered,  that  every  member  of  the  council 
Ihould  in  his  turn  pronounce  at  their  feveral  meetings  a  dif- 
courfe  on  fome  fubjedl  of  experimental  philofophy,  mr.  Evelyn 
prefented  them  with  a  treatife,  intitled,  22.  '*  TERRA : 
"  a  philofophical  difcourfe  of  earth,  relating  to  the  culture 
''  and  improvement  of  it  for  vegetation  and  the  propagation 
*'  of  plants";  which  was  printed  in  1675  in  folio  and  8vo. 
The  winter  of  1683  being  memorably  fevere,  the  fine  plan* 
tations  of  our  author  at  Sayes-Court  fufFered  irreparable  da- 
mage; of  which  he  gave  a  philofophical  and  pathetical  ac- 
count to  tht:  royal  fociety  the  fucceeding  fpring.  But  the 
czarpf  Mufcovy,  who  afterwards  refided  in  this  houfe  of  mr. 
Evejyn,  for  the  fake  of  being  near  Deptford-yard,  is  faid  to 
have   committed  almoft  as  great  devaftations  on  his  delicious 

IM.  p.  27,  garden,  as  this  lamentable  froft. 

After  the  acceiTion  of  king  James  II,  we  find  mr.  Evelyn, 
in  December  1685,  appointed  with  lord  vifcount  Tiviot  and 
colonel  Robert  Phillips,  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  exe- 
cuting the  office  of  lord  privy- feal,  in  the  abfence  of  Henry 

earl 
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carl  of  Clarendon  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  :  which  place  he 
held  till  the  nth  of  March  1686,  when  the  king  was  pleafed 
to  make  Henry  baron  Arundel  of  Wardour  lord  privy-feal. 
He  wrote  nothing  during  this  reign.  After  the  revolution, 
he  was  made  treafurer  of  Greenwich  Hofpitai ;  and,  though, 
he  was  then  much  in  years,  yet  he  continued  to  publifh  trea- 
tifes  upon  feveral  fubje61:s :  as,  23.  '' Mundus  muliebris  :  or, 
"  the  lady's  dreffing-room  unlocked,  and  her  toilet  fpread. 
*'  In  burleique.  Together  with  the  Fop-diclionary,  compiled 
*'  for  the  ufe  of  the  fair  fex".  1690,  410.  24.  "  Monfieur  de 
"  la  Quintinye's  treatife  'of  orange-trees,  with  the  raifuig  of 
*'  melons,  omitted  in  the  French  editions,  tranflated  into 
*'  Englifh".  1693.  25.  "  Numifmata  :  a  difcourfe  of  me- 
*'  dais  ancient  and  modern,  together  with  fome  account  of 
*'  heads  and  effigies  of  ilKiftrious  and  famous  perfons,  in  fculpg 
"  and  taille-douce,  of  whom  we  have  no  medals  extant,  and 
<'  of  the  ufes  to  be  derived  from  them.  To  which  is  added, 
"  a  digreffion  concerning  phyfiognomy  ".  1697.  folio.  The 
connoilfeurs  look  on  this  treatife  as  one  of  the  perfe6left  on  the 
fubje(5t  in  any  language  ;  and  it  is  faid  to  be  greatly  admired  by 
foreigners  of  tafte.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  lafl  publica- 
tion, with  which  our  author  inriched  the  republick  of  letters ; 
and  it  is  intitled,  26.  "  Acetaria  :  or,  a  dKcourfe  of  fallets  ". 
1699,  i2mo.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  lord  chancellor  Somers, 
at  that  time  prefident  of  the  royal  fociety  :  and,  though  mr. 
Evelyn  was  then  in  his  eightieth  year,  it  bears  no  marks  of 
extreme  age  or  impaired  abihties. 

Nor  had  mr.  Evelyn  been  lefs  generous  in  imparting  hh 
knowledge  to  others,  out  of  his  own  private  colledions,  than, 
by  what  he  had  publiflied  for  the  ufe  of  all.     He  communi- 
cated to  mr.  Boyle  a  curious  and  exa6l  account  of  the  method, 
by  which  the  magazines  of  fnow  are  preferved  in  Italy,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  tables  of  the  great.     The  late  learned  bifhop  of  Boyle's 
London,  dr.  Gibfon,  was  furnifhed  by  him  with  thofe  addi-  works,  vol, 
tional  remarks  on  the  county  of  Surry,  which  are  publifhed  in  "'  ^'  *°^' 
his  Englifh  edition   of  Camden's  Britannia.     He  contributed 
largely  to  mr.  Houghton's  "  Hufbandry  and  trade  improved  ":  Vol.  iV, 
and  mr.   Aubrey  has  teftiiied,  how  often  he  was  indebted  to  P-  ^3^» 
him  for  his  friendly  afliftance  in  many  of  his  undertakings.     In 
regard  to  the  royal  fociety^,  he  was  very  afliduous  in   tranf- 
mitting  to  them  whatever  fell  within  the  compafs  of  his   in- 
quiries ;  andufed  to  ftyle  himfelf,  humbly,  "  A  pioneer  in  the 
•*  fervice  of  the  royal  fociety  ".     He  certainly  removed  many 
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obftru£llons,  and  fmoothed  the  roads,  that  led  directly  to  tliei 
temple  of  wifdom  and  truth.  When  we  conlider  the  number 
of  books  he  publifhed,  and  the  variety  of  the  fubje6ls  on  which 
he  employed  his  time,  it  is  impoffible  to  forbear  wondering  at 
his  induftry  and  application  ;  and  our  wonder  muft  be  greatly 
heightened,  when  we  refleft  how  careful  he  was  in  reviewing, 
correding,  and  augmenting  all  his  original  works.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  for  he  left  behind  him  unfinifhed,  or  at  leafl  un- 
publifhed,  works  of  a  more  extenfive  nature  than  thofc  that 
are  printed,  which  had  coll:  him  incredible  pains,  and  for 
which  he  had  made  prodigious  col]e61:ions.  His  great  work  of 
all  was  intended  to  be  called  "  A  general  hiftory  of  all  trades": 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  one  of  his  own  letters  to  mr. 
Boyle's  Boyle,  where  he  afligns  the  reafons  for  laying  it  afide.  But 
^°V  29'''  *^^^"g^  ^^  defifted  from  the  original  plan,  yet  it  was  not  till  he 
had  finifhed  feveral  parts  of  it ;  particularly  his  Chalcography, 
which  mr.  Boyle  prevailed  on  him  to  publifh,  and  the  follow- 
ing pieces,  which  he  never  publifhed  :  '<  Five  treatifes,  con- 
*'  taining  a  full  view  of  the  feveral  arts  of  painting  in  oyl, 
*'  painting  in  miniature,  annealing  in  glafs,  enamelling,  and 
*«  making  marble  paper  "  ;  and  *'  The  plan  of  a  royal  gar- 
"  den,  defcribing  and  fhewing  the  amplitude  of  that  part  of 
^'Georgics  which  belongs  to  horticulture  ".  To  thefe  his  un- 
publifhed  works,  we  muft  add  another,  mentioned  only  by 
Athen.  Ox,  mr.  Wood,  who  gives  us  nothing  concerning  it  but  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  "  A  treatife  of  the  dignity  of  man  ". 

Full  of  age  and  honours,  this  amiable  author  died  upon  the 
27  th  of  February  1705-6,  in  the  86th  year  of  age;  and  was 
interred  at  Wotton,  under  a  tomb  of  about  three  feet  high 
of  free-ftone,  fhaped  like  a  coffin,  with  an  infcription  upon 
a  white  marble,  with  which  it  is  covered,  exprefling,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  intention,  that,  "  Living  in  an  age  of  extra- 
*'  ordinary  events  and  revolutions,  he  had  learned  from  thence 
*'  this  truth,  which  he  defired  might  be  thus  communicated  to 
*'  pofterity :     That   all   is    vanity,    which    is   not 

*'    HONESl^  ;      AND     THAT    THERE     IS    NO    SOLID    WISDOM 

"  BUT  IN  REAL  PIETY ".  As  to  the  elogiums,  which 
ingenious  and  learned  men  have  beftowed  upon  mr.  Evelyn, 
they  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  great.  Mr.  Cowley,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  infcribed  his  poem,  called,  "  The 
"  garden  ",  to  him ;  and  has  faid  the  higheft  things  of  him, 
in  the  preface  to  it.  Mr.  Glanville  has  given  a  great  cha- 
racSter  of  our  author  :  "  Mr.  John  Evelyn,  fays  he,  hath  very 
'*  confiderably  advanced  the  hiftory  of  fruit  and  foreft  trees. 
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**  by  his  Sylva  and  Pomona  ;  and  greater  things  are  6xpe£ted 
"  from  his  preparations  for  the  Elyfium  Britannicum,  a  noble 
*'  defign  now  under  his  hands.     And  certainly  the  inquifitive 
*'  world  is  much  indebted  to  this  generous  gentleman,   for  his 
**  very  ingenious  performances  in  this  kind  ;   as  alfo  for  thofe 
*'  others   of  fculpture,    pi6lure,    architecture,    and  the   like 
*«  ufeful    things,    with   which   he   hath  inriched  it".     The  PJ"s  ultra  t 
learned  and  judicious  mr.  Wotton,  in  his  "  Refiedions  on  H'J^^^^^ 
*'  ancient  and  modern  learning",  fpeaks  of  mr.    Evelyn  inofknow- 
ftill  higher  terms  ;   and  fays,  that  "  It  may  be  efteemed  a  fmall  ledge  fine* 
"  charaaer  of  mr.  Evelyn's  Sylva,  or  difcourfe  of  foreft  trees,  ^^f^^^''' 
*'  to  fay,  that  it  outdoes  all  that  Theophraftus  and  Pliny  have 
*'  left  us  on  that  fubje6l :  for  it  not  only  does  that  and  a  great 
*'  deal  more,  but   contains  more  ufeful  precepts,  hints,  and 
**  difcoveries,  upon  that  now  fo   necelTary  a  part  of  our  Res 
"  ruftica,  than  the  world  had  till  then  known  from  all  the 
"  obfervations  of  former  ages  ".     Bifhop  Burnet,   acknow-  Refleaion*, 
ledo-ino-  fome   communications   from   him,    fWes   him    "    a  ^^'  P*  *74« 
moft   ingenius  and  virtuous   gentleman,    who    is    not   fatis- 
*'  fied  to   have  advanced  the  knowledge   of  this  age,  by  his 
*'  own  moft  ufeful  and  fuccefsful  labours  about   planting  and  Hlft.  of  the 
<*  divers  other  ways,  but  Is  ready  to  contribute  every  thing  in  retormat.  p. 
<'  his  power  to  perfeft  other  men's  endeavours  ".     Another  ^''  ^'  ^^^* 
eminent  author,  fpeaking  of  his  Numifmata,  beftows  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  that  book  and  its  author  :  "  V/e  might 
*'  juftly  have  expelled,  whatever  could  have   been  defired  on 
*'  this  fubjeft,  from  the  excellently  learned  pen  of  mr.  Evelyn, 
"  had   he   bent  his    thoughts,  as   was  believed,  towards  the 
*'  confideration  of  our  Britifh  coins  as  well  as  medals.   It  now 
*'  appears,  that  his  Numifmata  carried  him  no  farther,  than 
"  thofe  larger  and  more  choice  pieces,  that  are  ufually  called 
"  by  this  latter  name  ;  whereon  he  has  indeed  treated  with 
''  that  accuracy  and  finenefs,  which  became  a  gentleman  and  Nlchoiron'* 
«  a  fcholar  ".  Engliih  hift. 

By  his  excellent  wife,  who  furvived  him  about  three  years,  ^'^^^'"X*  ^* 
he  had  five  fons  and  three  daughters.     Of  the  latter*,  one  only    ^  ' 
furvived  him,  Sufanna,  married  to  William  Draper,  of  Adf- 
comb   in  Surry,  efq;  of  the  former,  all   died  young,  except 
mr.  John  Evelyn,  of  whom  it  will  be  necelTary  to  fpeak  in  a 
feparate  article. 

EVELYN  (John)  efq;  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  his  father's  houfe  at  Sayes-Court  near  Deptford  upon  the 
14th  of  January  1654,  and  was  there  educated  with  great 

Vol.  IV.  E  c  cart. 
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care.  He  was  fent  to  Oxford  in  the  year  1666,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  houfe  of  dr.  Bathurft,  then  prefident  of  Trinity- 
college,  before  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman-commoner. 
Wood's  A- which  was  in  Eafter-term  1668.  It  is  not  clear  at  what  time 
*^'"-^^°^- he  left  Oxford;  but  mr.  Wood  feems  to  be  pofitive,  that  he 
took  no  degree  there,  but  returned  to  his  father's  houfe,  and 
profecuted  his  ftudies  under  his  directions.  It  is  fuppofed  how- 
ever, that,  during  his  refidence  in  Trinity-college,  he  wrote 
that  elegant  Greek  poem,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  fecond 
edition  of  the  Sylva ;  and  is  a  noble  proof  of  the  ftrength  of  his 
genius  and  wonderful  progrefs  in  learning  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  He  difcovered  his  proficiency  foon  afterwards,  both 
in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  by  his  elegunt  tranfla- 
tions ;  as  well  as  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  tiiemufes,  in 
fome  original  poems,  which  were  much  admired.  We  will 
fpeak  of  his  works  prefently.  He  married  Martha,  daughter 
and  co-heirefs  of  Richard  Spencer,  efq;  and,  having  a  head  as 
well  turned  for  bufmefs'  as  ftudy,  became  one  of  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland.  He  would  probably  have 
been  advanced  to  higher  employments,  if  he  had  lived  j  but 
he  died  at  his  houfe  in  London,  upon  the  24th  of  March  1698, 
in  the  45th  year  of  his  age.  He  v/as  the  father  of  the  prefent 
fir  John  Evelyn,  born  at  Sayes-Court  upon  the  2d  of  March 
1 68 1,  and  created  a  baronet  by  letters  patent,  bearing  date 
July  the  30th  171 3. 

This  gentleman's  produ£rions  in  the  literary  way  were,  i. 
•'  Of  gardens,  four  books,  firfl  written  in  Latin  verfe  by  Rena- 
*'  tus  Rapinus,  and  now  made  Englifh  by  John  Evelyn,  efq;  " 
1673,  8vo.  Confidering  how  much  he  muft  have  been  obli- 
ged to  hear  of  gardens  and  plantations,  we  need  not  wonder, 
that  he  fhould  employ  himfelf  upon  this  fubje6t.  His  father 
annexed  the  fecond  book  of  this  tranflation  to  his  Sylva.  1, 
"  The  life  of  Alexander  the  Great,  tranflated  from  the  Greek 
*'  of  Plutarch'*.  This  was  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  by  feveral  hands.  3.  "  The  hiftory  of  the 
*'  grand  i^-ifiers,  Mahomet  and  Achmet  Coprogli ;  of  the 
*'  three  laft  grand  feigniors,  their  fultanas,  and  chief  favourites; 
<.«'with  the  moft  fecret  intrigues  of  the  feraglio".  1677,  8vo. 
This  was  a  tranflation  from  the  French,  and  has  been  efleemed 
an  entertaining  and  inftructive  hiftory.  Our  author  wrote 
alfo  feveral  poems  occafionally,  of  which  two  are  printed  in 
the  fecond  volume  of  Dryden's  Mifcellanies  :  the  oneintitled, 
*'  On  virtue  ";  the  other  called,  "  The  remedy  of  love  ". 

EUGENE 
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EUGENE  (Francis)  prince  of  Savoy,  was  born  in 
the  year  1663,  and  was  defcended  from  Carignan,  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Savoy.  His  father  was  Eugene  Life  of  Eu- 
Maurice,  general  of  the  Swifs  and  Grifons,  governor  of  ^^'^^^  ^* 
Champaigne  in  France,  and  earl  of  Soiflbns :  his  mother  Don- 
na Olympia  Mancini,  niece  to  cardinal  Mazarin.  In  1670^ 
he  was  committed  to  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  do(B:ors  of  the 
Sorbonne  ;  but  his  father  dying,  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age,  after  the  French  king  had  given  him  the  grant  of  an  ab- 
bey, as  a  ftep  to  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  the  government  of 
Champaigne  being  given  out  of  his  family,  occafioned  an  al- 
teration in  his  intended  profeffion ;  which  was  indeed  by  no 
means  fuitable  to  his  genius,  although  he  gave  great  and  early 
hopes  of  proficiency  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  particularly  fond  of  Curtius  and  Csefar.  He  was  a  youth  Ibid; 
pfa  vaft  fpirit,  and  fo  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  family, 
that  when  his  mother  was  banifhed  by  the  king's  order  front 
the  French  court  to  the  Low-countries,  foon  after  her  hufband's 
deceafe,  he  protefted  againft  the  injuftice  of  her  banifhment, 
and  vowed  eternal  enmity  to  the  authors  and  contrivers 
of  it. 

He  was  yet  for  a  time  trained  up  to  the  fervlce  of  the  churchy 
but  having  no  relifh  nor  vocation  that  way,  he  defired  the 
king,  who  maintained  him  according  to  his  quality,  to  give 
him  fome  military  employment.  This  was  denied  him,  fome- 
times  on  account  of  the  weaknefs  of  his  conftitution,  fome- 
times  for  want  of  a  vacancy,  or  a  war  to  employ  the  troops  in. 
Apprehending  from  hence,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be  con- 
lidered  fo  much  as  he  thought  he  deferved  in  France,  and 
perceiving  that  he  was  involved  in  the  difgrace  of  his  mother, 
and  elder  brother  Thomas  count  de  Soiflbns,  who  was  di- 
vefted  of  a  penfion  of  looool.  per  annum,  under  pretence  of 
marrying  againft  the  king's  confent,  he  refolved  to  retire  to 
Vienna,  with  another  of  his  brothers,  prince  Philip,  to  whom 
the  emperor's  ambafiador  had,  in  his  matter's  name,  promifed 
a  regiment  of  horfe.  They  were  kindly  receivea^by  the  em* 
peror  ;  and  prince  Eugene  prefently  became  a  very  great  fa- 
vourite with  his  imperial  majefty.  He  had  in  the  mean  time  i^'^^» 
many  flattering  promifes  and  invitations  made  him  to  return  to- 
France,  that  court  foon  perceiving,  what  a  lofs  he  would  be 
to  them  :  but  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  was  unfhaken,  and 
he  refolved  to  think  no  more  of  France,  but  to  look  on  him- 
felf  as  a  German,  and  to  fpend  his  life  in  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

E  e  2  W-feen      , 
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When  thefe  two  brothers  firft  arrived  in  Germany,  the 
Turks  were  coming  down  upon  the  Imperialifts,  in  order  t6 
make  an  irruption  into  the  hereditary  country.  T^here  prince 
Philip  received  his  death's  wound,  by  the  tall  of  his  horfe, 
after  he  had  gallantly  behaved  himfclf  in  a  fidrmifh  with  the 
Turks,  ^nd  left  his  command  to  his  brother  Eugene.  This 
prince,  in  the  year  1683,  fignalized  himfelf  at  the  raifing;  of 
the  fiege  of  Vienna,  where  he  made  a  great  flaughter  of  the 
Turks,  in  the  prefence  of  John  III.  king  of  Poland,  the  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  John- George  III.  elector  of  Saxony,  Charles 
V.  duke  of  I-orrain,  Frederic  prince  of  Waldeck,  Lewis 
»  William  margrave  of  Baden,  and  many  other  great  men,  of 

Life,  &c.  whom  he  learned  the  art  of  war.  After  the  raifmg  the  fiege  of 
Vienna,  it  was  refolved  not  to  give  the  Turks  time  to  recol- 
lect themfelves.  The  project  was  laid  to  reduce  the  moft  im- 
portant fortrefies  in  Hungary:  and  the  next  year,  1684, 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  again  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the 
fieges  of  Newhaufel  and  Buda.  He  behaved  fo  gallantly  at 
the  fiege  of  Buda,  that  the  duke  of  Lorrain  wrote  a  letter  in 
his  comimendation  to  the  emperor.  He  was  conilantly  in  the 
trenches,  and  one  of  the  firft  v^fho  entered  the  town  with 
fvv'ord  in  hand  :  and  at  the  return  to  Vienna,  when  New- 
haufel was  taken,  the  duke  prefented  him  to  the  emperor  with 
this  faying,  "  May  it  pleafe  your  m.ajefty,  this  young  Sa- 
"  voyard  will  fome  time  or  other  be  the  greateft  captain  of  the 
<'  age":  which  prophefy,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  after- 
wards fulfilled.  His  im.perial  majefty  carefied  him  upon  all  oc- 
cafions,  and  had  that  firm  and  well-grounded  confidence  in 
his  merit,  that  when  Buda  was  taken,  and  the  army  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  he  invefted  him  v.'ith  the  chief  com.mand  of 
his  troops,  during  the  abfence  of  the  fupreme  officers.  Thus 
he  rofe  daily  in  the  favour  of  the  court  of  Vienna  ;  and  every 
campaign  was  only  a  new  ftep  in  his  advancement  to  the  firft 
military  offices. 

In  i688v,  Belgrade  was  befieged  and  taken  ;  where  prince 
Eugene,  who  was  always  among  the  foremoft  in  any  onfet, 
received  a  cut  through  his  helmet  by  a  fabre,  but  he  repaid 
the  blow,  by  laying  the  Turk,  who  gave  it  him,  dead  at  his 

ibid,  fcQt.     Lewis  XIV.  had  now  invaded  the  empire  with  a  power- 

ful army,  and  declared  war  againft  the  emperor;  which 
caufed  a  great  alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Vienna,  and  forced 
that  court  to  form  a  new  plan  for  the  campaign  of  1689.  As 
the  emperor  was  more  concerned  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the 
French  than  the  Turks,  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Bavaria 

were 
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were  appointed  to  command  upon  the  Rhine,  and  prince  Lewis  ] 

of  Baden  in  Hungary.     The   duke  of  Savoy  having  informed  \ 

the  court  of  Vienna  of  the  danger  he  W3.s  in,  by  the  approach  ,! 
of  French  troops,  the  imperial  minifters  promifed  themfelves 
great  advantages  from  the  war  in  Italy,  on  the  account  of  the 

■powerful  diverfion,  that  his  royal  highnefs  might  be  able  to  ; 

make  there   in  favour  of  the  empire.     Prince  Eugene  was  1 

pitched  upon  by  the  court  of  Vienna  to  manage  this  expedi-  1 

tion  ;  and  Was  thought  the  mofl  proper  peribn,  not  only  be-  ,  1 

caufe  he  was  related  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  but  becaufe  of  the  \ 

vaft  reputation  he  had  lately  acquired  in  Hungary  ;  which  ren-  I 

dered  him  yet  more  acceptable  to  his  royal  higneis,  who  re-  \ 
ceived  him  with  all  the  marks  of  a  true  and  fmcere  friendfhip.  Life,  &cJ:        j 

Accordingly  his  highnels   prince  Eugene  took  upon  him  the  \ 

command  of  the   emperor's  forces   in  Italy,  and  blocked  up  \ 

Mantua,  which  had  received  a  French  garrifon,  of  whom   he  ) 

killed    above    500     in  feveral   fallies  ;    fo  that,    during   the  j 

years  1691  and  1692,  they  never  durft  attempt  the  leaft  excur-  j 

fion.     In  1692,  at  his  return  from  Vienna,  whither  he  had  ^ 
been  to  give  the  emperor  an  account  of  the  laft  campaign,  he 

entered  Dauphiny.     The  inhabitants  of  Gap  brought  him  the  \ 
keys  of  the  town,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country  fubmitted 

to  contribution  :  but  the  great  deiigns  he  had  formed  foon  va-  ] 

niihed  ;  for  the  Spaniards  would  ftay  no  longer  in  the  army,  ] 

nor  keep  the  poft  of  Guilleftrc,  though  prince  Eugene,  whom  ] 

they  very  much  efteemed,  endeavoured  to  make  them  change  J 

their  refolution.     This  mifcarriage  is  alfo  partly  attributed  to  j 

the  ficknefs  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  perfuaded  to  make  \ 

a  will  at  this  time,  wherein  he  declared  prince  Eugene  admi-  i 
niftrator,  or  regent,  during  the  minority  of  his  fucceflbr.            Life,  &c,         \ 

In  the  year   1696,  after  the  fcparate  peace  between  France  j 
and  Savoy,  at  which  prince  Eugene  was  extremely  dillatisfied, 
the  French  king  made  very  large  offers  to  draw  him  over  to              '        i 

his  intereft.     He  offered  him  particularly  his  father's  govern-  .1 

ment  of  Champaigne,  befides  a  marfhal  of  France's  battoon,  j 

and  an  annual  penfion  of  20CO  piftoles  :  but  not^yng  was  ca-  \ 
pable  of  ihaking  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  who  afterwards 

made  him  commander  of  his  army  in  Hungary,  preferably  to  0, 
many  older  generals.     In  1697,  prince  Eugene,  having  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  gave  the 

Turks  the  greateft  blow  they  had   ever  received  in  the  whole  ' 

war,  and  gained  a  complete  vi6lory  over  them  at  Zcnta,  not  - 

■far  from  Pctcrwaradin.    The  grand  feignior  came  to  command  ? 

his  armies  in  perfon,   and  lay  incamped  on  both  fides  the  ; 
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ThiclTe,  having  laid  a  bridge  over  the  river.  Prince  Eugene 
jnarched  up  to  him,  and  attacked  his  camp,  on  the  v/cft  fide 
of  the  river ;  and,  after  a  fhort  difpute,  broke  in,  made  him- 
Jelfmafter  of  it,  and  forced  all,  who  lay  on  that  fide,  over  the 
river,  whither  he  followed  them,  and  gave  them  a  total  defeat. 
In  this  a<5lion  the  Germans  had  no  more  than  430  men  killed, 
and  1583  wounded  :  but  of  the  Turks  22COO  were  killed  in 
the  field,  among  whom  was  the  grand  vifier,  and  the  aga  of 
the  janifiries;  10  or  12000  were  drowned  in  the  Thiefle, 
and  6coo  wounded  and  taken  prifoners,  among  whom  were  27 
bafTa's,  and  feveral  aga's.  The  imperialifts  took  9000  laden 
waggons,  after  3000  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  ;  the 
grand  feignior's  tent,  valued  at  40000  livres,  with  all  the  reft 
belonging  to  his  army ;  lyooooxen,  6000  camels,  all  heavy 
laden;  7000  horfes,  lOO  heavy  cannon  and 70  field-pieces, be- 
fides5C0  drums,  and  as  many  colours,  707  horfes  tails,  83  other 
flandards,  a  fcymitar  of  inefcimable  value,  the  fultan's  great 
feal,  his  coach  drawn  by  eight  horfes,  wherein  were  ten  of 
the  women  of  his  feraglio  ;  74  pair  of  filver  kettle-drums,  all 
the  grand  feignior's  papers,  and  all  the  money  that  was  to  pay 
the  "army,  which  came  to  above  3,000,000  livres ;  and  it  is 
fald,  that  the  v/hole  booty  amounted  to  feveral  millions  of 
Englifti  fterling. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1699,  the  peace  of  Carlowitz 
was  concluded,  and  an  end  put  at  length  to  the  war,  which 
had  lafted  fifteen  years  :  and  it  was  a  great  fatisfa61:ion  to  prince 
Eugene  to  have  contributed  fo  much  to  the  finiftiing  of  it,  as 
Jie  had  done  by  this  farnous  victory  at  Zenta.  He  had  pafled 
the  firfi:  years  of  his  youth  in  the  wars  of  Hungary  ;  was  in 
almoft  all  the  battles,  where  he  had  eminently  diftinguifhed 
himfelf.  And  it  feemed  now,  that  this  fortunate  general  had 
nothing  to  do,  but  to  enjoy  at  Vienna  that  tranquillity  which  is 
fometimes,  but  not  always,  relifhed  by  men  who  have  fpent 

'  their  lives  amidft  the  noife  of  arms  and  dangers.     But  this  re- 

pofe  was  not  to  laft  long.  The  king  of  Spain's  death,  and 
the  dreaded  union  of  that  monarchy  with  France  confequent 
thereupon, ^kindled  a  new  war,  which  called  him  to  Italy,  to 
command  the  emperor's  army  there.  His  imperial  majefty 
publifhed  a  manifefto,  fetting  forth  his  title  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  when  prince  Eugene  was  upon  the  point  of  entering 
Italy.  The  progrefs  of  his  arms,  under  this  general,  made  the 
French  king  refolve  to  fend  marfhal  Villeroy  into  Italy,  in  th^ 

U{<.  ^'c.     room  of  marfhal  Catenat,    who  had  not  given  fatisfadtion. 
But  Eugene  foon  let  him  fee,  that  numbers  alone,  in  which 
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the  French  were  greatly  fuperior,  could  not  gain  a  victory ; 
for  he  foiled  him  in  every  flarmifh  and  engagement,  and  at 
length  took  him  prifoner.  This  acSlion  of  prince  Eugene,  here 
alluded  to,  almoft  proved  decifive,  and  was  one  of  the  boldeft 
that  ever  was  heard  of.  It  was  to  furprize  Cremona,  and 
carry  off  marfhal  Villeroy,  and  the  garrifon  of  that  place.- 
This  defign  was  conduced  with  fo  much  fecrecy,  that  the 
French  had  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it.  Prince  Eugene  went 
to  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  body  that  he  brought  from  the 
Oglio,  and  ordered  another  to  come  from  the  Parmczan  at 
the  fame  time,  to  force  the  bridge.  He  marched  with  all  fe- 
crecy to  Cremona ;  and  fent  in,  through  the  ruins  of  an  old 
aqueducl,  or  water-courfe,  fome  men,  who  got  through,  and 
forced  one  of  the  gates  ;  fo  that  he  was  within  the  town,  be- 
fore marfhal  Villeroy  had  any  apprehenfion  of  an  army  being 
near  him.  Villeroy,  awakened  on  a  fudden  with  the  noife, 
got  out  to  the  ftreet,  and  there  was  taken  prifoner.  At  the 
inftant  that  one  of  the  German  ofHcers  laid  hold  on  him,  he 
whifpered  him,  and  faid,  '  I  am  marfnal  de  Villeroy  :  I  will 
'  give  you  ten  thoufand  piftolcs,  and  prom.ife  you  a  regiment, 
'  if  you  will  carry  me  to  the  caftle.'  But  the  officer  anfwered 
him  :  '  1  have  a  long  time  faithfully  ferved  the  emperor  my 
'  mafter,  and  will  not  now  betray  him.'  So  he  was  fent  to 
the  place  where  prince  Eugene  was  ;  who  fent  him  to  one 
that  was  more  fecure,  under  a  ftrong  guard.  But,  notwith- 
ftanding  this,  the  other  body  negle6ting  to  come  up  at  the 
time  appointed,  an  Irifh  regiment  fecured  the  bridge ;  and  fo 
the  defign  failed,  although  it  was  fo  well  contrived,  and  fo 
happily  executed  on  one  part.  Prince  Eugene  had  but  four 
thoufand  men  with  him,  and  the  other  body  not  being  able  to 
join  him,  he  was  forced  to  march  back,  which  he  did  witliout 
any  confiderable  lofs,  carrying  marfhal  Villeroy  and  fome 
other  prifoners  with  him.  "  In  this  attempt,"  fays  an  emi- 
nent writer,  "  though  he  had  not  an  [intire  fuccefs,  yet  he 
*'  gained  all  the  glory  to  which  the  ambition  of  a  military 
*'  man  could  afpire,  fo  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
*'  and  happieft  general  of  the  age."  Life,  &c, 

The  queen  of  England  now  concerted  meafures  with  the 
emperor  for  declaring  and  carrying  on  a  war  with  France. 
Her  Britannic  majefty  highly  refented  the  indignity  offered  to 
herfelf,  and  the  wrong  done  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  by  the  duke 
of  Anjou's  ufurping  the  crown  of  Spain.  She  aded  therefore 
to  preferve  the  liberty  and  balance  of  Europe,  to  pull  down 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  re- 
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venge  the  affront  offered  her,  by  the  king  of  France's  owning 
the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  for  king  of  her  dominions. 
Eugene  was  made  prefident  of  the  council  of  "war  by  the  em- 
peror, and  all  the  world  approved  his  choice  ;  as  indeed  they 
well  might,  fmce  this  prince  no  fooner  entered  on  the  execu- 
tion of  his  office,  than  affairs  took  quite  a  new  turn.  The 
nature  and  limits  of  our  plan  will  not  fuffer  us  to  enlarge  upon 
the  many  memorable  things  which  were  performed  by  this 
great  ftatefman  and  foldier,  during  the  courfe  of  this  war, 
which  proved  fo  fatal  to  the  glory  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  bat- 
tles of  Schellenburg,  Blenheim,  Turin,  &c.  &c.  are  fo  par- 
ticularly related  in  almoil  every  hiftory,  that  we  need  not  in- 
fill upon  them  here.  In  the  year  17  lO,  the  enemies  of  prince 
Eugene,  who  had  vowed  his  deflruc^tion,  knt  him  a  letter, 
with  a  paper  inclofed  ;  which  was  poi'bned  to  that  degree,  that 
it  made  his  highnefs,  with  two  or  three  more,  who  did  but 
handle  it,  ready  to  fwoon ;    and  killed  a  dog  immediately, 

tife,  &f»  upon  his  fvvallowing  it,  after  it  was  greafed.  The  next  year, 
171  r,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  the  emperor  Jofeph  died  of 
the  fmall-pox;  when  prince  Eugene  mar. hed  up  into  Ger- 
many, to  fecure  the  ele6lion  of  his  brother  to  the  throne.  The 
fame  year  the  grand  vifier  fent  one  of  his  aga''s  in  embaffy  to 
his  highnefs,  who  gave  him  a  vej-y  fplendid  andience  at  Vienna, 
and  received  from  him  a  letter,  written  with  the  grand  vifier's 
own  hand,  vi^herein  he  ftiles  his  highnefs  '  the  great  pattern  of 
'  Chriftian  princes,  prefident  of  the  Aulic  council  of  war  to  the 
^  emperor  of  the  Romans,  the  moil  renowned  and  moft  excel- 
'  lent  among  the  Chriftian  princes,  firft  peer  among  all  the 
*  nations  that  believe  in  Chrift,  and  beft  beloved  vifier  of  the 

Life,  &c.      «  emperor  of  the  Romans.' 

In  the  year  17 12,  prince  Eugene,  after  having  treated  with 
the  ftates-general  upon  the  propofals  of  peace,  then  made  by 
the  court  of  France,  came  over  into  England,  to  try  if  it  were 
poffible  to  engage  our  court  to  go  on  with  the  war,  for  it  met 
with  great  obftrudions  here:  but  was  furpiized  to  find,  the 
day  before^fiis  arrival,  which  was  on  the  fifth  of  January,  that 
his  good  friend  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  turned  out  of  all 
bisplaces.  However,  he  concealed  his  uneafinefs  and  difcon- 
tent,  and  made  a  vifit  to  the  lord  prefident  of  the  council,  and 
to  the  lord  treafurer ;  and,  having  had  an  audience  of  the 
queen,  the  day  after  his  arrival,  he  paid  his  compliments  to 
the  foreign  minifters,  and  the  new  miniftry,  efpecially  the 
duke  of  Orinond,  whofe  friendfhip  he  courted  for  the  good  of 

the 
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the  common  caufe.  But,  above  all,  he  did  not  neglect  his 
fail  friend  and  companion  in  military  labours,  the  difcarded 
general ;  but  pafTed  mofl  of  his  time  with  him.  He  was  enter- 
tained by  moft  of  the  nobility,  and  magnificently  feafted  in  the 
city  of  London  by  thofe  merchants  who  had  formerly  contri- 
buted to  the  Silefian  loan.  But  the  courtiers,  though  they 
careiled  him  for  his  own  worth,  were  not  forward  to  bring 
his  negotiations  to  an  happy  iflue  :  nor  did  the  queen,  though 
flie  ufed  liim  civilly,  treat  him  with  that  diftinclion  which  was 
due  to  his  high  merit.  She  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  fword  fet 
with  diamonds,  worth  about  5000 1.  which  he  wore  on  her 
birth-day;  and  had  the  honour,  at  night,  to  lead  her  to  and  from 
the  opera,  performed  on  this  occafion  at  court.  After  he  had 
been  told,  that  his  mafter's  affairs  fhould  be  treated  of  at 
Utrecht,  he  had  his  audience  of  leave  on  the  13th  of  March, 
and  on  the  17th  fet  out  to  open  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
where  he  experienced  both  good  and  ill  fortune  at  Q^iefnoy 
and  Landrecy.  Life,  &C4 

In  the  year  17 13,  his  highnefs,  though  forced  to  a6l  only 
defenfively  on  the  Rhine  againft  the  French,  who  now  threa- 
tened to  over-run  the  empire,  did  neverthelefs  fo  fignalize  him- 
felf  by  his  vigilance  and  conduct,  that  he  obliged  the  French 
to  fpcnd  one  whole  fummer  in  the  taking  Landau  and  Friburg. 
On  the  6th  of  March  17 14,  he  concluded  with  marilial  Vil- 
lars,  atRaftadt,  preliminary  articles  of  a  general  peace  between 
the  empire  and  France;  which  were  figned  by  him,  as  his  im- 
perial majefty's  plenipotentiary,  on  the  27th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, at  a  folemn  treaty  of  peace,  at  Baden  in  Ergaw :  in 
which  treaty  he  is  intitled,  '  The  moft  high  prince  and  lord 
^  Eugene,  prince  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  knight  of  the  Gol- 
'  den  Fleece,  counfellor  offtate  to  his  facred  imperial  majefty, 
'  prefident  of  the  council  of  war,  lieutenant-general  and  mar- 
'  ihal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.'  Upon  his  return  to  Vienna, 
he  was  received  with  the  loudeft  acclamations  of  joy  by  the 
people,  and  with  the  moft  cordial  affedion  by  the  emperor, 
who  prefented  him  with  a  fine  fword,  richly  adorned  with  dia- 
monds.    He  now  fcemed  to  have  fome  refpite  from  the  fatigues 
of  war ;  but  neither  was  this  to  laft  long :  for,  though  peaCe 
was  concluded  with  France,  yet  war  was  breaking  out  on  the 
lldeof  the  Turks,  who,  in  the  year  17 16,  began  to  make  ex- 
traordinary preparations.     Prince  Eugene  was   fent  with  the 
command   of  the  imperial  army  into  Hungary,   attacked  the 
Turks  in  their  camp,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
them.     He  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Temafwaer,  after 
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the  Turks  had  been  in  pofleilion  of  it  164  years  ;  and  next  in-  I 

vefted  Belgrade,  which  he  alfo  took.  j 

After  the  making  of  a  peace  with  the  Turks,  prince  Eugene  \ 

had  a  long  fufpenlion  from  thofe  glories,  which  conftantly  at-  \ 

tended  his  vidlorious  fword  :  for,  in  the  war  which  enfued  be-  \ 

tween  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain,  count  Merci  had  the  .: 

command  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  Eugene  had    no  fhare  in  i 

it,  any  farther  than  in  council ;  and,  at  the  conclufion  of  it,  S 

when  he  was   appointed  the  emperor's  firil:  plenipotentiary  in  \ 

the  treaty  of  Vienna,  in  the  year  1725.     Next  we  find  him  en-  I 

gaged  in  a  new  fcene  of  adion,   in  the  war  between  the  em-  ; 

peror,  his  mafter,  and  the  kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardi-  ' 

nia,  in  which,  from    1733  to  1735,  he  experienced  various  = 

fuccefs.     This  illuftrious  hero  died  at  Vienna,   on  the  lOthof  i 

Life,  &c.     April  1736,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.     He  v/as  found  dead 

in  his  bed,  though  he  had  been  very  gay  bur  the  night  before  | 

with  company,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  fupper,  without  j 

making  the  leaft  complaint ;  and  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he  was  j 

choaked  by  an  immoderate  defluxjon  of  rheum,  with  which,  • 

IbiA.           it  feems,  he  was  fometimes  troubled.  j 

Among  the  valuable  effe6ls  left  by  prince  Eugene,  were  | 

found  a  rich  crucifix,  embellifhed  with  diamonds,  which  the  ^ 
emperor  prefented    him  with,    upon   his   laft  campaign  into 

Hungary  ;  fix  gold-hilted  fwords  fet  with  diamonds  :  one  pre-  ^ 

iented  him  by  his  late  imperial  majefty,  another  by  queen  | 
Anne,  as  before-mentioned  ;  a  third  by  the  late  king  of  Pruf- 

fia,  a  fourth  by  his  late  Majefty  king  George,  before  his  ac-  ', 

cefiion  to  the  crown ;  a  fifth  by  the  republic  of  Flolland,  and  a  ) 

iixth  by  the  ftate  of  Venice  ;  an  exceeding  rich  ftring  of  dia-  ] 

monds  for  a  hat,  with  a    buckle   of  the  fame ;  twenty  gold  i 

watches  fet  with  diamonds ;  befides  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ^ 

filver  plate,  jewels,  &c.  to  an  immenfe  value.  He  likewife  ' 
left  a  large  and  curious  library  of  books,  among  which  are  .  j 
feveral  rare  manufcripts,  befides  a  fine  cabinet  of  medals,  and  '  1 

other  curiofities.  ^ 

As  to  a  general  chara£ler  of  prince  Eugene,  it  may  eafily  ' 

be  colledeii*  from   what  has  already  been  faid  of  him.     For  j 

particulars,  we  may  juft  obferve,  that  he  was  always  rem.ar-  j 
kable  for  his  liberality  ;  one   inftance  of  which  he  fhewed, 

while  he  was  here  in  England,  to  Mrs  Centlivre  the  poetefs  :  ; 
who,  having  addrefied  to  him  a  trifling  poem   on  his  vifiting 

England,  received  from  his  royal  highnefs  a  prefent  of  a  gold  ; 
Tnuff-box  valued  at  about  35  piftoles.     He  was  alfo  a  man  of 
great  and  unafFeded  modefty,  fo  that  he  could  fcar<jely  bear, 

■With  ' 
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xvith  any  tolerable  grace,  the  juft  acknowledgements  which 

all  the  world  paid  him.     Bifhop  Burnet,  who  had  the  honour  4 

to  be  admitted  feveral  times  to  much  difcourfe  with  him,  fays,  .  % 

that  he  '  defcended  to  an  eafy  equality  with  thofe  who  con-  ^  *■    1 

*  verfed  with  him,  and  feemed  to  alUime  nothing  to  himfelf,  ; 

*  while  he  reafoned  with  others/  i 

EUGENIUS  IV,  pope  of  Rome,  was  born  of  a  plebeian  I 
family  at  Venice  in  the  year  1383,  and  was  fon  of  Angelo 

Condelmerio  ;  but  his  name  was  Gabriel.     He  was  brought  pktina,  la  \ 
up  to  the  church,  became  a  Celeftine  friar,  and  was  afterwards  Vita  Eugc-         j 

carried  to  Rome   by  a  nephew  of  Gregory  XII.     He  ingra- "**' *'*  ^ 

tiated  himfelf  fo  with  this  pope,  that  he  was  preferred  to  be  his  1 
treafurer,  then  made  bifhop  of  Sienna,  and  at  laft  a  cardinal. 

Martin  V.  gave  him  the  legateftiip  of  the  Picentine,  and  after-  } 

wards  that  of  Bologna  j  which  office  he  difchargcd  fo  well,  j 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Martin,  he  was  chofen  pope  in  the 

year  143 1.  He  opened  his  pontificate  with  feizing  the  trea-  '  '  ^ 
ilires  which  Martin  V.  had  amafled;  and  this  feizurewas  con- 

dud^ted  fo  indifcreetly,  that  it  raifed  a  civil  tumult,  threw  all  ^ 

things  into  confufion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  wars  J 

and  miferies  which  attended  his  reign.     In  the  year  1434,  a  i 

misfortune  happened  to  him,  which  brought  about  nothing  ,^ 

lefs  than  a  complete  revolution.     Philip,  duke  of  Milan,  be-  [ 

ing  exafperated  at  the  pope,  made  an  incurfion   into  the  terri-  i 

tories  of  Rome.     The  cavalry  he  (ent  thither  was  commanded  j 

by  Nicholas  Fortebrachio,  a  renowned  captain,  who  had  quit-  | 

ted  the  pope's  fervice  in  great  difgufl :  for,  having  demanded  ,] 

his  pay,  Eugenius  anfwered,  that  '  he  ought  to  think  himfelf  ', 

*  well  paid  by  the  fpoils  he  had  taken.'  Enraged  at  this  an-  •  ] 
fwer,  Fortebrachio  fought  another  mafler ;  and,  being  em-  I 
ployed  by  duke  Philip  againfl  this  pope,  made  fuch  dreadful  J 
havock  about  Rome,  that  the  whole  city  was  in  a  conflerna-  i 

^tion  ;  and  the  pope  himfelf  for  fome  time  was  in  doubt,  whi-  ] 

ther  to  retire.  The  people  ufed  to  go  to  him  in  crowds  to 
complain  of  the  lofTes  they  had  fuflained;  but  Eugenius  being 
then  in  an  ill  flate  of  health,  and  not  knowing  wlJJch  way  to 
turn  himfelf,  ufed  to  refer  them  to  the  cardinal,  his  nephew  and 
chamberlain.  He  continued  thundering  indeed  all  the  whilt?^ 
with  his  bulls  ;  but  the  thunder  of  bulls,  whatever  etFects  it 
may  have  wrought,  while  things  have  been  flill  and  peaceable, 
has  feldom  been  much  attended  to  amidfl  the  clafhing  of  arms. 
This  cardinal  was  an  idle  and  voluptuous  man,  did  not  liflen, 
^s  he  fhould  have  done,  to  the  compIaiKts  that  were  made ; 

but 
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but  to  thofe,  who  told  him  of  their  lofing  all  their'  cattle,  ufcd 
to  return  no  other  anfwcr,  but  this,  '  You  value  your  cattle 
*  too  highly;  the  Venetians  lead  a  much  more  agreeable  life 
'  without  them.*  This  behaviour  enraged  the  people  of  Rome, 
who  cried  out,  '  To  arms  !  Liberty  ! '  lliey  removed  from 
their  employments  all  the  magiftrates  who  had  been  appointed 
by  Eugenius,  filled  them  with  others,  and  feized  the  cardinal. 
The  pope,  reduced  to  thefe  extremities,  afTumed  a  monk's  dif- 
guifc,  and  went  on  board  a  velTel,  in  order  to  fly  to  Oftia. 
He  arrived  happily  thither,  notwithflanding  the  volleys  of 
flones  and  arrows  that  were  difcharged  at  him  ;  and,  after 
this,  went  to  Florence.  A  revolution,  as  we  fay,  was  now 
compleated,  and  Rome  free ;  but  the  Romans  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  liberty  ;  for  the  pope's  authority  was  reftored  there, 
in  his  abfence,  by  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  employed 
the  utmoft  feverity  againft  the  mutineers. 

Eugenius  died  upon  the  22d  of  February  1447,  at  64  years 
cf  age.  His  pontificate  continued  16  years  wanting  a  few 
days,  and  was  a  continual  feries  of  war  and  tumult.  The  re- 
fie6lion  he  is  fald  to  have  made  on  his  death-bed,  is  remarka- 
ble. Being  furroundcd  by  a  company  of  monks,  with  a  voice 
interrupted  by  fighs,  and  his  face  turned  towards  them,  he 
fald,  "  O  Gabriel,  how  much  better  would  it  have  been  for 
"  thy  foul's  health,  hadfl  thou  never  been  raifed  to  the  purple 
*'  or  pontificate,  but  continued  a  religious  life  in  thy  monaf- 
"  tery  !"  He  was  not  fo  military  a  pope,  but  that  he  loved 
to  appear  in  his  own  proper  charader.  Fie  affe6led  to  perform 
in  pcrfon,  and  with  great  fpjendor,  fome  religious  ceremonies, 
and  to  employ  himfelf  in  reforming  and  beautifying  feveral 
churches  in  Rome.  He  was  an  hand  feme  man,  had  a  vene- 
rable afpecl:,  and  always  held  his  eyes  dov/nwards,  when  he 
appeared  in  public.  He  never  drank  wine  ;  and  was  very  fru- 
gal in  himfelf,  though  magnificent  in  his  palace.  He  was  no 
fcholar,  yet  a  patron  of  fcholars.  It  was  under  his  pontificate 
that  the  cardinals  began  to  keep  hounds,  to  build  fine  flables, 
and  to  abi^^idon  themlelvcs  to  luxury  in  their  furniture  and  en- 
tertainments. 

EUNAPIUS,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  flourifhed  in 
the  fourth  century,  under  the  emperors  Valentinian,  Valens, 
and  Gratian.  He  was  a  celebrated  fophift,  a  phyfician,  and 
no  incorifiderable  hiilorian.  He  was  brought  up  by  Chryfan- 
thius,  a  fophift  of  noble  birth,  who  was  related  to  him  by  mar- 
riage J  at  whofe  rcqueft  he  wrote  his  famous  book  "  Of  the 

"  Lives 
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^^  Lives  of  the  philofophers  and  fophifts",    in  which  he  fre-  1 
quently  fhevvs  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  Chriftianity.     He 

wrote  a  hiflory  of  the  Caefars,  which   he   deduced  from  the  i 
reign  of  Claudius,  where  Herodian  left  off,  down  to  that  of 

Arcadius  and  Honorius.     Photius  fpeaks  with  approbation  of  ^ 

this  hiflory  ;    only  complains,    that  he  all   along   treats   the  ,• 

Chriftian  emperors  very  injurioufly,  while  he  is  fo  partial  to  'i 

the   Heathen,    as   even   to   prefer   Julian  to  Conftantine  the  ^ 

Great.     He  inveighed  alfo  feverely  againft  the  monks,  whom  j 
he  charged  with  pride  and  infolence,  under  the  ma(k  of  aufte- 

lity ;    and  ridiculed,    very  profanely  no  doubt,  the  relics  of  i 
holy  martyrs.     This  Hiflory  is  lofl ;  but  the  lofs  is  the  better 

to  be  borne,  becaufe  v/e  have  the  fubflance  of  it  in  Zofimus,  ! 
who  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  little  more  than  copy  it.     We 

have  no  remains  of  Eunapius,  but  his  "  Lives  of  the  fophifls",  j 

except  a  fmall  fragment  of  his  Hillory,  which  is  printed  at  the  \ 

end  of  fome  editions  of  it :    though  Fabricius  is  of  opinion,  "  > 

that  this  fragment   belongs  to  another  Eunapius,  who  lived  Biblioth,  I 

Ibmewhat  earlier.                                                                             Oraec.  vol.  ] 

vi.  p.  235.  1 

EUNOMIUS,  a  famous  herefiarch  of  the  fourth  ccn- 
tury,  was  born  at  Dacora,  a  town  of  Cappadocia  ;  and  was  i 
the  fon  of  a  peafant.  But  not  relifhing  a  country  life,  he  went  ' 
to  Conflantinople,  and  afterwards  to  Alexandria,  where  he  ] 
became  the  difciple  and  fecretary  of  Etius.  He  was  abundant-  I 
ly  more  fubtle  than  his  mafter,  as  well  as  more  bold  in  propa-  j 
gating  the  doctrines  of  his  fedl,  who  have  fmce  been  called  ] 
after  him  Eunomians.  He  then  returned  to  Antioch,  where  '\ 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Eudoxus,  bifliop  of  that  place  ;  '  .1 
but  being  fent  to  defend  Eudoxus  againfl  Bafil  of  Aneyra,  ] 
before  the  emperor  Conflantius,  he  was  feized  upon  the  road  ,^ 
by  the  partifans  of  Bafil,  and  banifhed  to  Mide,  a  tov/n  of  i 
Phrygia.  He  returned  to  Conflantinople,  and  in  the  year  l 
360  was  made  bifhop  of  Cyzicum  by  his  protestor  Eudoxus,  1 
who  advifed  him  to  conceal  his  dodtrine :  but  Eunomitis  was  ; 
incapable  of  following  this  advice,  and  gave  fo  mJch  diflur-  i 
bance  to  the  church  by  the  intemperance  of  his  zeal,  that,  1 
Eudoxus  himfelf,  by  the  order  of  Conflantius,  was  obliged  to^  i 
depofe  him  from  his  bifhopric,  and  he  was  that  very  yelir  ba- 
nifhed  again.  He  retired  to  a  houfe  which  he  had  in  Chal-  -  i 
cedonia,  where  he  concealed  the  tyrant  Procopius  in  the  year  \ 
365  ;  and,  being  accufed  by  the  emperor  Valens  of  having  I 
afforded  (heltcr  to  his  enemy,  he  was  by  him  baniflied  a  third  ] 
time  to  Mauritania.  Valens,  bifhop  ofMurla,  got  him  re- 
called ;  J 
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called ;  and  he  was  next  baniflied  to  the  ifle  of  Naxos,  for 
difturbing  the  peace  of  the  church.  He  again  returned  to 
Chakedonia  ;  but  Theodofius  the  Elder  obliged  him  to  quit 
that  place  of  refidence,  and  fent  him  iirft  to  Halmyris,  a  de- 
fert  of  Maefia  near  the  Danube;  and  afterwards  to  Casfarea  of 
Cappadocia  :  where  however  the  inhabitants  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  continue,  becaufe  he  had  formerly  written  againft  Ba- 
fil,  their  bifliop.  Tired  at  length  with  being  toffed  about, 
as  indeed  he  well  might,  he  petitioned  to  retreat  to  the  place 
of  his  birth ;  at  which  he  died  very  old  about  the  year  394, 
after  having  experienced  a  great  variety  of  fufFerings. 

Eunomius  wrote  a  great  many  things  :  and  his  writings 
were  fo  highly  efteemed  by  his  followers,  that  they  thought 
Hieron.  their  authority  preferable  to  that  of  the  Gofpels.  The  greateft 
adverf.Vigi-  p^j-j.  q^  j^jg  works  are  loft  :  there  is  however,  befides  two  or 
three  fmail  pieces,  "  a  confeffion  of  his  faith  "  ftill  remaining, 
v-'hich  Cave  took  from  a  manufcript  in  archbiftiop  Tenifon's 
V.i.p.223.  library,  and  inferted  into  his  Hiftoria  Literaria ;  and  which  we 
will  here  give  the  fubftance  of,  that  the  Englifh  reader  may 
know  what  thofe  doctrines  were,  which  created  fo  much  trou- 
ble, and  drew  fuch  perfecutions  upon  this  their  zealous  advo- 
cate :  "  There  is  one  God  uncreate  and  without  beginning  : 
*'  who  has  nothing  exifting  before  him  ;  for  nothing  can 
*'  exift  before  what  is  uncreate ;  nor  with  him,  for  what  is 
*'  uncreate  mufl:  be  one  ;  nor  in  him,  for  God  is  a  fimple  and 
*'•  uncompounded  being.  This  one,  fimple,  and  eternal 
*'  being  is  God  the  creator  and  ordainer  of  all  things  :  lirft 
"  indeed  and  principally  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and  then 
*'  through  him  of  all  other  things.  For  God  begot,  created, 
*'  and  made  the  Son  only,  by  his  own  dire£l  operation  and 
*'  power,  before  all  things  and  every  other  creature  ;  not  pro- 
*'  ducing  however  any  other  being  like  himfelf,  nor  impart- 
*'  ing  any  of  his  own  proper  fubflance  to  the  Son  :  for  God  is 
f  immortal,  uniform,  indivifible,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
*'  municate  any  part  of  his  own  proper  fubftance  to  another. 
*'  He  alote  is  unbegotten  ;  and  it  is  impoflible,  that  any 
*'  other  being  fhould  be  formed  of  an  unbegotten  fubftance. 
^-^'  He  did  not  ufe  his  own  fubftance  in  begetting  the  Son,  but 
*'  his  v/ill  only:  nor  did  he  beget  him  in  the  likenefs  of  his 
*«  fubftance,  but  according  to  his  own  good  pleafure.  He 
«'  then  created  ths  Holy  Spirit,  the  firft  and  greateft  of  all 
"  fpirits,  by  his  own  power  indeed  and  operation  mediately, 
*'  yet  by  the  immediate  power  and  operation  of  the  Sou. 
•'  After  the  Holy   Spirit,    he  created    all  other    things  in 

"  heaveix 
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««  heaven  and  in  earth,  vifible  and  invifible,  corporeal  and 
*«  incorporeal,  mediately  by  himfelf,  by  the  power  and  ope- 
"  ration  of  the  Son,  &c.  Sec  ". 

EUPHRANOR,  an  excellent  fculptor  and  painter 
of  antiquity,  flouriflied  about  362  years  before  Chrift.  He 
wrote  feveral  volumes  of  the  art  of  colouring,  and  of  fym- 
metry :  yet  is  faid  to  have  fallen  into  the  fame  error  writh 
Zeuxis,  of  making  his  heads  too  big,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  parts.  His  conceptions  were  noble  and  elevated,  his 
flyle  mafculine  and  bold  :  and  he  was  the  firft  who  figna- 
lized  himfelf  by  reprefenting  the  majefty  of  heroes. 

E  U  P  O  L  I  S.     See  Cratinus. 

EVREMOND  (Charles  de  St,  Denis,  lord  of  St.) 
a  celebrated  French   wit,    was  defcended  of  one  of  the  beft 
families  in  Normandy,  and  born  at  St.  Denis  le  Guaft  on  the 
I  ft  of  April  1 61 3.     Being  a  younger  fon,  he  was  defigned  Lifeofmon- 
for  the  gown  ;  and,  at  nine  years  of  age,  was  fent  to  Paris  ^^^^^  ^^  St. 
to  be  bred  a  fcholar.     He  was  entered  in  the  fecond  form  in  B7mr°"]>5 
the  college  of  Clermont ;    and   continued   there   four  years,  Maizeaux. 
during  which  he  went  through  grammar  learning  and  rhetoric.  Prefixed  t-> 
He  went  next  to  the  univerfity  of  Caen,  in  order  to  ftudy  phi-  5^^  ^?^!i*- 

,    ,.     ,  11'  -11  -^  r         second  cdi- 

lolophy ;  and,  navmg  contmued  there  one  year,  returned  to  tion. 
Paris,  where  he  purfued  the  fame  ftudy  one  year  longer  in  the 
college  of  Plarcourt.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  no  lefs  in  the 
academical  exercifes,  than  by  his  ftudies  ;  and  excelled  par- 
ticularly in  fencing,  infomuch  that  "  St,  Evremond's  pafs  " 
became  famous  among  thofe  fkilled  in  that  fcience.  As  foon 
as  he  had  gone  through  philofophy,  and  learned  his  exercifes, 
he  began  to  ftudy  the  law  :  but,  whether  his  relations  had 
then  other  views,  or  his  inclination  bent  him  to  arms,  he 
quitted  that  ftudy,  after  he  had  followed  it  fomewhat  more 
than  a  twelvemonth  ;  and  was  made  an  enfign,  before  he  was 
full  hxteen  years  of  age.  After  he  had  ferved  tw&  or  three 
campaigns,  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commiffion ;  and  had  a 
company  of  foot  given  him,  after  the  fiege  of  Landrecy.  -t^^^f^  g^^- 

A  military  life  did  not  hinder  St.  Evremond  from  cultivating  p.  4! 
philofophy  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  had  alfo  no  mean 
opinion  of  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  which  he  thought  not  only 
ufeful,  but  even  neccllary  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  ever  delighted 
much  in  cultivating  it.  He  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  army  by 
his  politenefs  and  by  his  wit,  as  much  as  by  his  bravery.     He 

was 
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was  at  the  fiege  of  Arras  in  1640;  and  the  year  following 
got  a  poft  in  the  horfe,  which  gave  him  frefh  opportunities  of 
diftinguifliing  himfelf.  Thefe  accomplifhments  recommended 
him  to  all  the  great  men  of  his  time ;  and  the  duke  of  En- 
guien  was  fo  charmed  with  his  converfation,  that  he  made 
him  lieutenant  of  his  guards,  for  the  fake  of  having  him  con- 
ftantly  near  his  perfon.  In  1643,  after  the  campaign  of  Roc- 
roy,  St.  Evremond  made  a  kind  of  fatyr  againft  the  French 
Academy,  which  was  publifhed  in  1650  with  this  title,  "  The 
*'  comedy  of  the  academicians  for  reforming  the  French 
**  tongue".  He  made  the  campaign  of  Friburg  in  1644; 
and  the  next  year  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  knee  at 
the  battle  of  Nortlingen.  After  the  taking  of  Furnes  in  1646, 
the  duke  of  Enguien  pitched  upon  him  to  carry  the  news  to 
court ;  and,  having  at  the  fame  time  opened  to  him  his  de- 
fign  of  befieging  Dunkirk,  charged  him  to  propofe  it  to  car- 
dinal Mazarin,  and  to  fettle  with  him  all  that  was  neceflary 
for  the  execution  of  fo  great  an  undertaking.  St.  Evremond 
was   fo   dexterous    in  the  management  of  this  affair,  that  he 

Life,  &c.     made  the  minifter  confent  to  all  that  the  duke  defired. 

p.  4— 12.  In  the  year  1648,  he  loft  the  poft  which  he  had  near  the 
prince  of  Conde  ;  for  this  was  the  duke's  title  after  his  father's 
death.  The  occafion  of  it  was  an  offence  he  had  given  the 
prince,  in  making  too  free  with  his  highnefs  ;  for  wits  are  too 
apt  to  have  no  refpe(!^  of  perfons.  The  year  after  he  went  to 
Normandy  to  fee  his  family.  The  duke  of  Longueville,  who 
had  declared  againft  cardinal  Mazarin,  ufed  all  endeavours  to 
engage  St.  Evremond  of  his  party ;  offering  him  the  command 
of  his  artillery.  This  he  refufed  to  accept,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf, in  a  fatyrical  piece,  intitled,  "  The  duke  of  Longue- 
«'  ville's  retreat  to  his  government  of  Normandy "  :  a  piece 
with  which  cardinal  Mazarin  was  fo  extremely  pleafed,  that  in 
his  laft  ftcknefs  he  feveral  times  engaged  St.  Evremond  to  read 
it  to  him.  In  1650,  he  followed  the  court  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
in  company  with  the  duke  of  Candale  ;  in  which  journey  he 
had  a  lon^'  converfation  with  that  noble  perfonage,  which  he 
,  afterwards  committed  to  paper,  and  in  which  he  joined,  to  the 
^^udicious  counfels  he  gave  his  friend,  the  chara6lers  of  th6 
courtiers  with  whom  he  was  moft  intimate.  The  civil  war 
broke  out  in  the  year  1652  ;  and  the  king,  being  acquainted 
with  his  merit  and  bravery,  and  knowing  befides  that  he  had 
conftantly  refufed  to  fide  with  thofe  againft  the  court,  made 
him  a  marefchal  de  camp,  or  major-general;  and  the  next 
day  gave  him  a  warrant  for  a  penfion  of  3000  livres  a  year. 

He 
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He  feire^  afterwards  under  the  duke  of  Candale  in  the  war  of  j 
Guienne  j    but,    upon  the   redu6lion  of  that  province,    was  '  | 
committed  prifoner  to  the  Baflile,  by  means  of  cardinal  Ma-  I 
zarin,  where  he  continued  two  or  three  months.     Some  jefls,  ] 
which  were  pafled  on  the  cardinal  in  a   company  where  St.  \ 
Evremond  was,  and  in  which  he  had  no  greater  Ihare  than  the  I 
rert,  were  the  pretence  for  his  confinement.     But  the   true  J 
reafon  was,  that  he  was  fufpefted   to  have  given  the  duke  of  " 
Candale  fome  advice  which  the  cardinal  did  not  like,  and  by  j 
that   means  drew   upon   himielf   the    cardinal's    refentment.  J 
However,  when  St.   Evremond  went  to  return   him   thanks  I 
after  his  enlargement,  the  cardinal  told  him  very  obligingly,  j 
that  "  he  was  perfuaded  of  his  innocence,  but  that  a  man  in  ;' 
*«  his  fituation  was  obliged  to  hearken  to  fo  many  reports, 
*'  that  it  was  very  difficult  for  him  to  diftinguifh  truth  from  \ 
*'  falfhood,  and   not  to  do   injuftice  fometimes  to  an  honeft  Life,  &c. 
*'  man ".                                                                                          P-  "-'^*       i 
In  the  year  1654,  St.  Evremond  ferved  in  Flanders ;  during  ] 
which   campaign,  being  one  day  at  dinner  with  the  marfhal 
d*Hoquincourt,  he  was  witnefs  to  the  converfation  that  general  ] 
had  with  father  Canaye,  a  Jefuit,  then  diredlor  of  the  hofpital  ] 
of  the  king's  army :  which  he  found  fo  entertaining,  that  he  ; 
committed  it  to  writing  fbme  time  after,  and  it  is  now  to  be  \ 
feen  in  his  works.     In  1657,  ^-^  fought  a  duel  with  the  mar-  Vol.  i.  p.       ■ 
quis  de   Fore ;    and,    notwithftanding   all  poffible  care  was  ^7^' 
taken  to   keep  it  fecret,  the  court  had  notice  of  it,  which  i 
obliged  him  to  retire  into  the  country,  till  his  friends  had  ob- 
tained his  pardon.     In  1659,  he  ferv^ed  in  Flanders,  till  the  i 
fufpenfion  of  arms  was  agreed  on  between  Prance  and  Spain  ;  | 
and  afterwards  accompanied  cardinal  Mazarin,  when  he  went  ' 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  don  Luis  de  Haro,  the  king  of  Spain's  I 
firft  minifter.     He  had  promifed  the  marquis  of  Crequi,  af-  j 
terwards  marfhal  of  France,  to  give  him  a  particular  account  ' 
of  the  whole  negotiation ;  and  therefore,  as  foon  as  the  peace  j 
was  figned,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  marquis,  in  which  \ 
he  fhewed,  that  the  cardinal  had  facrificed   the  ^honour   and  ] 
Welfare  of  France  to  his  own  private  intereft  ;  and  treated  him,  ; 
in  a  very  fatyrical  manner.     This  letter  falling  afterwards  ints  J 
the   hands  of  Fellier  and   Colbert,  who  were  the  cardinal's 
creatures,  fome  time  after  his  death,  it  was  reprefented  as  a  i 
flate-crimej  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland,  where  he 
arrived  in  166 1.     He  had  taken  a  tour  into  England  the  year  ^ 
before  with  the  count  of  Soiflbns,  who  had  been  fent  over  by  | 
the  king  of  France,  to  compliment  Charles  II.  upon  his  re-  i 
Vol.  JV.                          Ff                             floration  5 
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ftoration  >  and  there  had  made  many  friends.  He  did  not 
therefore  ftay  any  long  time  in  Holland,  but  pafled  over  into 
England :  where  he  was  received  with  great  refpect,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  friendfhip  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and 

tifc,  &c.     feveral  other  perfons  of  dii1:in6tion. 

J).  iS— 39.  In  England,  he  wrote  a  great  many  pieces,  which  with  the 
reft  of  his  works  have  been  feveral  times  printed.  In  the  year 
1665,  he  was  feizcd  with  a  diforder,  which  caft  him  into  a 
fort  of  melancholy,,  and  weakened  him  much  5  upon  which  he 
was  advifed  to  go  to  Holland,  where  he  vifited  fome  learned 
men  and  celebrated  philofophers,  who  were  then  at  the  Hague, 
particularly  Heinfius,  Voffius,  and  Spinoza.  He  afterwards 
refolved  to  fee  Flanders,  and  fpent  fome  time  at  Breda,  where 
the  peace  was  negotiating  between  England  and  Holland ;. 
went  from  thence  to  Spaw  and  Brufiels  ;  and,  in  his  return  to 
the  Hague,  paffed  through  Liege,  where  he  became  acquain- 
ted with  mr.  Slufius,  a  canon  of  St.  Lambert,  famous  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  the  mathematics.  He  had  no 
other  thoughts,  than  quietly  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  days 
days  in  Holland  ;  when  Sir  William  Temple  delivered  letters 
to  him  from  the  earl  of  Arlington,  informing  him,  that  king 
Charles  defired  his  return  to  England.  Upon  this,  he  crofted, 
the  fea  once  more ;  and  the  king  gave  him  a  penfion  of  300  1. 
a  year.  However,  he  could  not  forget  his  own  country  ;  and 
he  made  feveral  attempts  to  procure  leave  to  return,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  peace  of  Nimcguen  in  1679,  he  wrote  arv 
epiftle  in  verfe  to  the  king  of  France,  in  which  he  indirectly 
afked  leave  to  return  to  his  native  country  ;  but  it  proved  inef- 
fectual. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  Charles  in  1685,  he  loft  his  pen- 
fton;  and,  as  he  could  not  rely  on  the  affection  of  king 
James  II,  though  that  prince  had  ftiewn  himfelf  extremely 
kind  to  him,  he  defired  his  friends  to  renew  their  endeavours 
to  procure  his  return.  The  marftial  de  Crequi  advifed  him 
to  write  to  the  king,  and  promifed  to  deliver  his  letter ;  but  it 
had  no  more  effect  than  the  former.  In  1686,  the  earl  of 
Sunderland  ^ropofed  to  king  James  to  create  for  St.  Evremond 
Sf  place  of  fecretary  of  the  cabinet,  whofe  province  ftiould  be  to 
write  the  king's  private  letters  to  the  foreign  princes.  The 
king  approved  the  motion  ;  but  St.  Evremond  thought  it  did 
not  become  him  to  accept  fuch  an  office.  The  revolution, 
which  raifed  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  throne  of  Great- 
Britain,  was  advantageous  to  him.  That  prince  had  been 
very  kind  to  him  in  Holland ;  and,  when  he  came  to  be  king 
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of  England,  gave  him  very  fubftantial  marks  of  his  favour. 
He  often  took  him  into  his  parties  of  pleafure,  and  loved  to 
converfe  with  him  ;  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  gteat  captains  he 
had  feen  in  France,  and  of  the  military  tranfadions  to  which 
he  had  been  witnefs.  St.  Evremond  thought  of  nothing,  but 
ending  his  days  peaceably  in  England,  when  he  received  let- 
ters from  the  count  of  Grammont,  acquainting  him  how  the 
king  of  France  had  declared,  that  he  might  return  and  fhould 
be  well  received.  But  he  returned  for  aiifwer,  that  the  in- 
firmities almoft  infeparable  from  old-age  would  not  permit  him 
to  undertake  fuch  a  journey,  and  to  leave  a  country  where  he 
lived  very  agreeably.  In  1697,  he  wrote  a  little  piece  againft 
the  abbot  Renaudotj  on  the  lubje61:  of  mr.  Bayle's  di6tionary. 
In  September  1703,  he  was  feized  with  a  ftrangury,  of 
which  he  died  the  9th  of  that  month,  aged  ninety  years,  five 
months,  and  twenty  days.  He  was  interred  in  Weftminfter- 
abbey,  where  a  monument  was  ereded  to  his  memory  by  his 
friends,  who  caufed  to  be  infcribed  thereon  a  handfome  Latin  Life,  &c. 
elogium.     He  was  never  married.  p.iiz-i53, 

St.  Evremond  had  blue,  lively,  and  fparkli ng  eyes,  a  large 
forehead,  thick  eye-brows,  a  handfome  mouth  and  a  fneering- 
fmile,  in  fhort,  an  agreeable  and  ingenious  countenance. 
Twenty  years  before  his  death,  a  wen  grew  between  his  eye- 
brows, which  afterwards  increafed  to  a  confiderable  bignefs  ; 
but  was  no  ways  troublefome  to  him.  His  behaviour  was 
civil  and  engaging,  his  humour  ever  gay  and  merry ;  but  he 
had  a  ftrong  inclination  to  fatyre.  His  friend,  the  duchefs  of 
Mazarin^  was  well  apprized  of  it ;  and  ufed  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  banter,  "  the  old  fatyr  ".  He  always  fpoke  of  his 
difgrace  with  the  firmnefs  and  refolution  of  a  gentleman  ;  and 
whatever  ftrong  defire  he  might  have  to  fee  his  country  again^ 
he  never  afked  it  in  a  mean  and  cringing  m^.nner.  Though 
he  did  not  pretend  to  rigid  morals,  yet  he  had  all  the  quali- 
ties of  a  man  of  honour  ;  was  juft,  generous,  grateful, 
full  of  goodnefs  and  humanity.  As  for  religion,  he  alwa\^ 
profefled  the  Romifti,  in  which  he  was  born  ;  though  at  the 
bottom  he  was  certainly  a  libertine  or  free-thinker.  Mr. 
Bayle  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  it  was  publicly  known>'.^- 
he  ufed  no  afliftance  either  of  minifter  or  prieft,  to  prepare  • 
him  for  death ;  and  that  it  was  faid,  the  envoy  from  the  court 
of  Florence  actually  fent  to  him  an  ecclefiaftic,  who  afking 
him  whether  he  would  be  reconciled,  received  for  anfwer, 
"  With  all  my  heart :  I  would  fiin  be  reconciled  to  my  fto- 
''  niach,  which  no  longer  performs  its  u,rual   functions".     I 
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have  feen  verfes,  continues  mr.  Bayle,  which  he  wrote  fifteen 

days  hefore  his  death  ;  and  his  only  regret  was,  that  he  was 

reduced  to  boiled  meats,  and  could  no  longer  digeft  partridges 

and  pheafants.     Another  author   informs  us,  that  St.  Evre- 

mond  was  more  afFedled  with  the  death  of  the  duchefs  of  Ma- 

zarin,  with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  moft  unreferved   friend- 

fhip,  than  with  his  own  ;    for  he   (hewed  no   regret   of  life, 

though  he  had  made  the  purfuit  of  pleafures  his  principal  ftudy 

for  above  fifty  years.  He  leaped  blindfold  into  eternity,  without 

J^^^.^^^P^^^^' viewing  or  refleding  on  it.     But  whatever  might  be  St.  Evre- 

o'rf^reflV      niond's  fentiments  of  religion,  he  never  let  fall  any  loofe  or 

tions  on  tae  licentious  exprcflions  about  it :  he  could  not  bear  that  any  one 

f  ^^^\-  °k    ^°"^^  ^^°^^  "P°"  *^  >  ^*^'*»  ^^^^  ^^'  "  ^^^^  decency,  and  the 
crs  "&c.  By  "  regard  due  to  one's  fellow-creatures,  will  never  fufFer  it. 
monf.  Def-       In  order  to  compleat  St.  Evremond'schara6ler,  we  will  here 
landes.         add  that  which  he  made  for  himfelf  in  the  year   1696;  and 
Life,  &c       f^nt  to  the  count  of  Grammont,  together  with  that  lord's  epi- 
^*  '^^'       taph,  who  had  been  dangeroufly  ill,  but  was  then  perfe<9:ly  re- 
covered.    "  If,  fays  he,  after  having  read  the  epitaph,  you 
<'  have  the  curiofity  to  know  him  that  made  it,  I  will  give 
««  you  his  characSler :     He  is  a  philofopher  equally  remote  from 
«'  fuperftition  and   impiety:    a  voluptuary,  who  has  no  lefs 
*'  averfion  for  debauchery,  than  inclination  for  pleafure  :    one 
*'  who  never  felt  the  preflure  of  indigence,  and   who   was 
♦'  never    acquainted  with  plenty.     He  lives  in   a   condition 
"  defpifed  by  thofe  who  have  every  thing,  envied  by  thofe 
<«  who  have  nothing,  relifhed  by  thofe  who  makes  reafon  the 
««  foundation  of  their  happinefs.     When  he  was  young,  he 
*'  hated  profufenefs ;  being  perfuaded,  that  wealth  is  neceflary 
*'  for  the  conveniencies  of  a  long  life.  Now  he  is  old,  he  can 
'<  hardly  endure  thriftinefs ;    being  of  opinion,  that  want  is 
*'  little  to  be  dreaded,  when  a  man  has  but  little  time  left  to 
*<  be  miferable.     He  is  well  pleafed  with  nature,  and  does 
"^  .*'  not  complain  of  fortune.     He   hates  vice,  is  indulgent  to 

*'  frailties,  and  laments  misfortunes.  He  fearches  not  after 
<«  the  failings  of  men,  with  defign  to  expofe  them  ;  he  only 
<«  finds  out  the  ridiculous  in  them  for  his  own  diverfion.  He 
— ^<'  has  a  fecret  pleafure  in  perceiving  this  himfelf:  he  would 
"  have  yet  a  greater  in  difcovering  it  to  others,  were  he  not 
*'  checked  by  difcretion.  Life,  in  his  opinion,  is  too  fliort  to 
*'  read  all  forts  of  books,  and  to  burden  one's  memory  with 
."  a  multitude  of  things  at  the  expence  of  one's  judgment.  He 
<'  does  not  apply  himfelf  to  the  moft  learned  writers,  in  order 
*'  to  acquire  knowledge  j  but  to  the  moft  rational,  to  fortify 

«  his 
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*'  hisreafon.  Sometimes  he  chufes  the  moft  delicate,  to  ren- 
**  der  his  own  tafte  (o-,  fbmetimes  the  moft  agreeable,  to  give 
"  the  fame  turn  to  his  own  genius.  It  remains,  that  I  de- 
'*  fcribe  him  fuch,  as  he  is  in  friendfhip  and  in  religion.  In 
*«  friendfhip,  he  is  more  conftant  than  a  philofopher,  and 
*'  more  fmcere  than  a  young  man  of  good-nature  without 
*'  experience  :  as  to  religion, 

*'  Juftice  and  charity  fupply  the  place 

*'  Of  rigid  penance  and  a  formal  face. 

*^  His  piety,  without  infli6led  pains, 

''  Flows  eafy,  and  aufterity  difdains. 

*'  God  only  is  the  objedl  of  his  care, 

*'  Whofe  goodnefs  leaves  no  room  for  black  defpair : 

**  Within  the  bofom  of  kind  providence 

**  He  places  his  repofe,  his  blifs,  and  fure  defence**. 

There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works  of  St.  Evre- 
mond ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of  Amfterdam  1726,  in  five  vo- 
lumes i2mo5  together  with  two  volumes  more  in  the  fame 
fize,  intitled,  ''  A  curious  colledtion  of  the  befl  bieces  attributed 
*'  to  St.  Evremond,  and  of  feveral  pieces  by  other  hands '' :  ta 
all  which  is  prefixed  his  Life,  exactly  as  well  as  copioufly 
written  by  mr.  Des  Maizeaux.  Several  of  his  pieces  had  been 
tranflated  into  Englifh,  though  very  incorre61:ly  :  but  we  have 
an  accurate  tranflation  of  the  whole  publifhed  by  Des  Mai- 
zeaux ;  the  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  London 
in  1728,  in  three  volumes  8vo. 

EURIPIDES,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  who  excelled 
in  tragedy,  was  born  of  a  creditable  Athenian  family  ;  efpe- 
cially  on  his  mother  Clito's  fide,  whom  Suidas  reports  to  have 
been  nobly  defcended,  though  Ariftophanes  in  jeft  calls  her  a 
cabbage -feller,    and  Valerius   Maximus    has  recorded    it  in  . 

carneft.     He  was  born  in  the  ifland  Salamis,    whither  his  fa-  xhefmo- 
ther  and  mother  had  fled,  with  a  great  many  ot^er  eminent  phor.— V. 
families  of  Athens,    upon  the  formidable  defign   of  Xerxes  M^'^- ^•"'* 
againft  Greece  :  and  his  birth  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened'^ 
in  the  ift  year  of  the  75th  Olympiad.     It  is  faid,  that  while 
his  mother  was  with  child,  her  hufband  Mnefarchus  confuted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo,  to  know  what  he  might  hope  for  j  and 
that  he  received  thefe  verfes  in  anfwer ; 

F  f  3  «  Happy 
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^'  Happy  Mnefarchus  !  heaven  defigns  a  Ton  : 
f «  The  liftVilng  world  fhall  witnels  his  renown, 
''  And  with  glad  fhouts  bellow  the  facred  crown  '*. 

Eufeb.  Praep.  Evan. 
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Mnefarchus,  interpreting  thi$  promife  of  the  oracle  no  higher, 
than  that  his  fon  fhould  win  the  prize  in  the  Olympic  games, 
took  care  to  educate  him  in  the  fame  manner  with  thofe,  whom 
the  Greeks  defigned  for  athletas  or  wreftlers  :  but  Euripides, 
though  he  made  fo  good  a  progrefs  in  thefe  feats  of  the  body, 
as  to  gain  the  crown  at  the  Athenian  fports  in  honour  of  Ceres 
^ul.  Gel-  and  Thefeus,  yet  had  always  much  greater  thqughts  in  his 
iiiis,  XV.  20.  j^^^^  .  ^j^^  therefore,  while  his  father  was  labouring  to  have 
him  perfeil:  in  the  palsftra,  made  a  nobler  choice  for  himfelf, 
being  a  conftant  auditor  to  Anaxagoras  in  philofophy,  and  to 
Prodicus  in  rhetoric ;  and  diverting  himfelf  in  the  mean  time 
with  painting,  which  fome  will  have  to  have  been  at  firft  his 
profeflion.  It  is  not  probable,  that  Euripides  lear^t  morality  of 
.  Socrates,  as  Gellius  reports  :  Socrates  was  twelve  years  younger 
^.  '  than  Euripides,  and  therefore  is  more  likely  to  have  profited 
by  him. 
,  The  occafion  of  Euripides's  applying  himfelf  to  dramatic 
^jL  poetry  was  the  extreme  danger  his  mafter  Anaxagoras  had  in- 
^PS^  curred  by  his  philofophy:  who,  under  the  notion  of  defpifmg 
the  public  gods,  was  baniflicd  Athens  by  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  had  good  fortune  to  come  off  with  his  life.  Euripides  was 
then  eighteen,  fjhowever,  his  works  will  evidently  fhew,  that 
he  did  not  afterwards  lay  afide  the  ftudy  of  morality  and  phy- 
fics.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  Tragedies,  which  were 
hi2;hly  elleemed  both  in  his  life-time  and  after  his  death  :  and 
Quintilian,  arnong  many  others,  thought  him  the  befl  among 
all  the  tragic  poets.  ••'  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  fays  he, 
'^  have  far  excelled  jEcyhlus  in  tragedy.  Many  people  que- 
"  Ition,  which  of  thefe  two  poets  in  their  different  manner 
<'  deferves  the  preference  j  but  as  this  bears  no  relation  to 
*'  what  1  «m  now  writing  upon,  I  fhall  leave  it  undetermined. 
"  However,  there  is  no  one  but  muft  own,  that  Euripides 
*'  will  be  of  much  more  ufe  to  thofe  who  are  intended  to 
*'  plead :  for  his  djilion,  which  is  cenfured  by  fuch  as  think 
*'  there  is  more  fublimity  in  the  grave,  majeflic,  and  fonorous 
f''f]:yle  of  Sophocles,  cqmps  nearer  to  that  of  an  orator.  He 
*'  likewife  abounds  with  moral  reflections  ;  and  is  almofl 
f  equal  to  the  (ages,  when  he  treats  on  the  fame  fubjedl  with^ 
thenj.  In  his  manner  of  reafoning  and  replying,  he  may  be 
' "  ^  com- 
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^'  compared  to  the  moft  renowned  orators  at  the  bar.     He  \ 

*'  charms   all,  when  he  attempts  to  raife  the  paffions;    and,  \ 
*'  when  he  would  raife  pity,  he  is  inimitable."                           Inftitut.ora-     j 

It  has  been  wondered,  that  the  Roman  poets  fhoiild  cele-'^°'*    ^  *** 
brate  Sophocles,  y^^fchylus,  and  Thefpis,  as  Virgil,  Proper- 
tius,  and  Horace  have  done,  yet  fhould   make  no  mention  of 

Euripides  :  but  the  reaibn  afligned  for  this  omiffion  is,  that  { 

the  fyllables  which  compofe  his  name  were  not  fuited  to  hexa-  \ 

meter  verfe,  and  not  that  they  thought  Euripides  inferior,  at  ^ 

Icaft   not  to  IiL{c\\y\us  and  Thefpis.     Varro  relates,  that  out  | 

of  the  feventy-five  tragedies  written  by  him,  five  only  gained  < 
the  victory;  yet  obferves,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  conquered  Aul.Gellina     ; 
him,  were  wretched  poetafters.     This  is  not  to  be  wondered  ^'  '^^'"^  ^'  ^' 
at ;  for  at  that  time  cabal,  perhaps  more  than  in  the  prefent 

age,  pronounced  the  fate  of  compofitions  ;  and  the  bafeft  arts  ' 

were  employed,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour  of  the  judges.  - 

In  the  'mean  time,  his  compofitions   were   prodigiouily  ap-  j 
plaudcd  ;  and  nothing  can  better  demonftrate  the  high  efteem 

they  were  held  in,  than  the  fervice  they  did  to  the  Athenians  \ 

in  Sicily.     The  Athenian  army,  under  the  command  of  Ni-  J 

cias,  fuffered  all  the  calamities  that   ill   fortune  can   poflibly  ^ 

reduce  men  to.     The  vi6lors  made  a  moft  cruel  advantage  of  , 

their  viftories :  but  although   they  treated   the  Athenian  fol-  \ 

diers  with  fb  much  inhumanity,  yet  they  were  extremely  kind  \ 
to  fuch,  as  could  repeat  any  of  Euripides's  verfes.     ''  We 

*'  are  told,  fays  Plutarch,  that  many  who  returned  fafe  to        \  ; 

"  their  country,  kindly  faluted  Euripides,  declaring  that  they  j 

*'  had  been  reftored  to  their  liberty,  for  teaching  their  vi(5lors  \ 

<'  fuch  verfes  of  Euripides  as  they  remembered  j  and  that  j 

*'  others,  who  roamed  up   and   down,  had  meat  and  drink  % 
"  given  them,  in  return  for  fmging  his  verfes  ".                          jn  vit.  Xi*   1 

'    It  was  almoft  impofTible  for  two  great  poets,  fuch  as  So-  ciae.  \ 
phocles  and  Euripides,  who  were  contemporary,  and  afpired 
to  the  fame  glory,  to  love  one  another,  or  to  continue  long  in 
friendfhip.     Accordingly  they  fell  out ;  and  Athenaeus  relates 

feveral  particulars  of  their  quarrel,   which   are   sio  ways   ho-  ] 
nourable   to    them.     Neverthelefs,     Sophocles    difcovered  a 

great  efteem  for  Euripides,  when  he  heard  of  his  death:  he  *  i 

caufed  a  tragedy  to  be  reprefented,  in  which  he  himfelf  ap-  ' 

peared  in  a  mourning  habit,  and  made  his  aftors  take  off  their  « 

crowns.     Ariftophanes  alfo  took  great  pleafure  in  abufmg  Eu-  * 
ripides  in  his  comedies,  which  perhaps   might  give  him  more 

uneafmefs  than  his  quarrel  with  Sophocles.     There  are  feveral  { 

paflages  in  Euripides's  tragedies  againft  women  5  and  it  can-  ^ 
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not  be  denied,  that  he  took  a  pleafure  in  railing  at  the  feir  fex, 
on  which  account  he  acquired  the  name  of  a  woman-hater. 
He  married  a  wife  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  old, 
by  whonj  he  had  three  fons ;  and,  after  the  diflblute  life  of 
this  firft  wife  had  forced  him  to  divorce  her,  he  married  a  fe- 
cond,  who  proved  at  leaft  as  diforderly.  Though  Suidas  has 
d;ifl:inguifhed  Euripides  by  the  title  of  woman-hater,  yet  Athe- 
nagus  calls  him  a  woman-lover.  He  afTures  us,  that  this  poet 
was  very  fond  of  the  fair  fex,  and  that  Sophocles  hearing  fome- 
body  fay,  that  Euripides  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  them ;  "  I 
<'  own  he  does,  fays  Sophocles,  in  his  tragedies,  but  he  it 
"  paffionately  fond  of  them  in  bed."  Agreeably  to  this 
notion  of  his  chaftity,  fome  authors  fay,  that  Euripides,  defi^ 
rous  to  make  ufe  of  the  privilege  allowed  at  Athens  of  marry-« 
ing  two  wives,  took  two  together,  but  made  fo  ill  a  choice, 
that  they  quite  v/ore  out  his  patience,  and  raifed  in  him  an 
Aul.  Gell.   averfion  to  the  whole  fex. 

lib.  XV.  c.        It  was  about  a  year  after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  when  Euri- 
*^*  pides  left  Athens,  and  went  to  the  Macedonian  court.     Some 

iay,  the  reafon  of  his  going  thither  was,  becaufe,  having 
catched  his  wif<>  in  bed  with  an  ai61:or,  he  was  afliaffied  of  Ihew- 
ing  his  face  at  Athens.  But  this  is  a  tbolifh  ftory,  and  ther« 
is  no  occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  any  fuch  fuppofition.  Ar-r 
chelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  fond  of  learned  men,  in-r 
vited  theni  to  his  court  by  ads  of  munificence,  gave  them  a 
moft  gracious  reception,  and  often  raifed  them  to  very  high 
honours.  He  did  fo  by  Euripides,  whom,  if  SoHnus  may  be 
Cap.  ix.  credited,  he  made  his  prime  mijaifter.  Nothing  can  be  a 
more  exprefs  proof  of  the  high  efteem  which  Archelaus  had  for 
Euripides,  than  his  behaviour  to  Decamnicbus,  who  one  day- 
reproached  Euripides  with  having  a  ftinking  breath  :  to  whom 
the  poet  replied,  "  My  mouth  has  reafon  to  flink,  fince  fo 
Stobacus,  «'  many  fecrets  have  rotted  in  it ".  But  Archelaus,,  not  think- 
ferm.  39.  j^g  Em  ipides  fuiSciently  revenged  by  this  anfwer,  delivered  up 
Decamnichus  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  expiate  the  af- 
front by  beii^  foundly  laftied.  The  advanced  :^ge  of  Euripides, 
and  the  chaftity  which  many  writers  afcribe  to  him,  ftiould 
.— reftrain  us  frorn  believing  too  hazily  the  amorous  adventures 
which  are  faid  to  have  befallen  him  at  Macedqn.  He  was  fe- 
yenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  went  to  that  court ;  and  it 
has  always  been  acknovyledged),  fct  he  never  was  inclined  to 
unnatural  amours.  He  hafd  paifed  but  few  years  there,  when 
an  unhappy  accident  concluded  hi&  life.  He  was  walking  in  a 
wood,  and,  according  t^  his  »i/.ual  ipaniiejr,  in  de:€p  meditar 
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tion ;    when,    unfortunately    happening    upon    Archelaus's  J 

hounds,  he  was  by  them  torn  to  pieces.     Every  account  gives 

him  the  fame  end,  though  it  differs  from  the  reft  in  fome  mi-  j 

nute  circumftances  :  only  fome  indeed  will  have  him  to  have  ^ 

been  pulled  to  pieces   by  women,  to  revenge  the  honour  of  ^ 

their  fex,  againft  whom  he  had  always  declaimed.     But  this  is  j 

Certainly  a  fable,  copied  from  that  of  Orpheus,  who  is  faid  to 

have  undergone  the  fame  fate.     It  is  not  certain,  whether  his  j 

death  happened  by  chance,  or  through  envy  of  fome  of  the 

courtiers.     However,  Archelaus  buried  him  with  great  magni-  i 

Jficence ;  and,  not  contented  with  folemnizing  his  funeral  obfe-  .| 

quies,  he  alfo  cut  his  hair,  and  aflumed  all  the  marks  of  grief.  •; 

The  Athenians  were  fo  moved  with  his  death,  that  the  whole 

city  went  into  mourning ;  and  one  of  his  friends,  named  Phi-  i 

lemon,  declared  that,  could  ke  be  perfuaded  that  the  dead  en-  j 

joy  a  fenfe  of  things,  he  would  hang  himfelf,  in  order  to  be  /| 

with  Euripides.     This   excellent  poet  was  near  ieventy-five  1 

years  old  when  he  died:  he  was  a  man  of  great  gravity  and  ■ 

feverity  in  his  condu£l,  and  regardlefs  of  pleafures. 

Euripides  is  remarkable  for  having  interfperfed  moral  re-  t 
flc(5lions  and  philofophical  aphorifms  in  his  dramatic  pieces ;  >; 
and,  it  is  generally  thought,  he  ha3  done  it  too  frequently.  ■ 
Though  he  had  the  fate  of  his  mafter  Anaxagoras  before  his  i 
eyes,  yet  he  was  not  always  fo  well  guarded  about  his  maxims  j 
as  he  fhould  have  been.  He  gave  one,  relating  to  the  fand^ity  J 
of  an  oath,  for  which  he  was  called  to  account.  It  is  this  in 
his  Hippolytus  :  "  My  tongue  has  fworn,  but  ftill  my  mind  is  * 
*'  free.''  For  this  verfe  he  was  impeached  of  impiety,  as  ^ 
teaching  and  defending  perjury  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  ^ 
he  fuffered  for  it.  The  anfwer  he  made  to  the  accufer  is  left 
on  record  by  Ariftotle :  '*  that  it  was  a  very  unreafonable  RJ^etor.  j 
*'  thing  to  bring  a  caufe  into  a  court  of  judicature,  which  be-  "•  ^'  '^'  '\ 
''  longed'  only  to  the  cognizance  of  a  theatre,  and  the  liberty 
*'  of  a  public  feftival ;  that,  when  thefe  words  were  fpoken  on  i 
^'  the  ftage,  there  went  along  with  them  fome  reafon  to  juTcify  ■ 
<'  them,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  juftify  them,  wjjenever  the  ^ 
' '  bill  ffcould  be  preferred  in  the  right  place."  Another  time  i 
he  incenfed  the  audience  highly,  by  making  Bellerophon  dog-  I 
matize  too  gravely  in  favour  of  avarice  ;  ib  highly,  that  they  i 
would  have  driven  the  ador  from  the  ftage,  if  Euripides  him-  ^ 
lelf  had  not  come  upon  it,  and  befought  them  to  have  a  little  j 
patience,  byafTuring  them,  that  they  would  foon  fee  the  un- 
happy end  of  the  miier,  whofe  maxims  had  fo  ftrongly  dif-  j 
gufted  the  audience.     This  we  learn  from  Seneca,    Plutarrh  Epift.  u^ 

relates. 
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relates,  that  another  time  fuch  ofFence  was  taken  at  the  two 
lirft  verfcs  of  his  Menalippus,  which  fecmed  to  doubt  the  ex- 

Jn  Amato-  iftence  of  Jupiter  himfelf,  that  he  was  forced  to  change  them  : 

««>•  and  others  have  concluded  him  to  be  an  atheift,  from  impious 

fpeeches  uttered  in  his  plays.  But,  in  anfwer  to  all  thcfc,  wc 
may  afk,  whether  any  thing  can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to'  af- 
cribe  to  the  author  of  a  tragedy  the  fentiments  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  charaders  ?  His  laft  editor  Barnes  obferves,  that, 
to  fupport  the  charadler  of  Sifyphus,  Euripides  was  obliged  to 
make  him  reafon  as  an  atheift ;  and  that  therefore  Plutarch 
had  no  juft  caufe  to  fufpe6l  there  the  artifices  of  an  author,  of 
giving  vent  to  his  own  thoughts  under  another  man's  name, 
^'  I  wonder  very  much,  fays  Barnes,  what  it  was  could  make 
*'  fo  great  a  man  believe,  that  Euripides  had  delivered  his  fen- 
*'  timents  craftily  in  the  perfon  of  Sifyphus;  and  that  this 
*'  fhould  be  our  tragic  poet's  opinion,  fmce  no  man  ever  had 
"  a  deeper  {Qn(e  of  religion  than  Euripides,  as  is  manlfeft 
.  ''  from  numberlefs  pafTages   in  his  works  ;  and  it  veryjuftly 

fyph/prae,  "  fuited  the  chara6ler  of  Sifyphus  to  fpeak  impioully,  as  I  ob- 

p.  49Z.        "  ferved  on  Bellerophon." 

Euripides  ufed  to  fhut  himfelf  up   in   a  gloomy  cave,  and 
there  compofe  his  works.     This  cave  vi'as  in  the  ifle  of  Sala- 

Ljb.xv,  10.  niis,  and  Aulus  Gellius  had  the  curiofity  to  go  into  it.  He 
compofed  his  verfcs  with  great  difficulty.  He  one  day  com- 
plained to  the  poet  Alceftls,  that  in  the  three  laft  days  he  had 
been  able  to  write  but  three  verfes,  though  he  had  laboured 
with  all  his  might.  Alceftls  obferved,  with  an  air  of  high 
vanity,  that  he  had  written  an  hundred  with  the  utmoft  eafe. 
"  Ay,  but,  fays  Euripides,  you  don't  confider  the  difference  : 
"  your  verfes  are  made  to  live  no  longer  than  thefe  three 
*'  days,  whereas  mine  are  to  continue  for  ever,"  The  w^orks 
of  Euripides,  as  well  as  Sophocles,  were  tranfmitted  to  king 
Ptolemy,  when  he  was  founding  the  Alexandrian  library  : 
and  the  thing  was  on  this  wife,  as  Galen  relates  it  :  "  King 
*'  Ptolemy,  fays  he,  fent  to  the  Athenians  to  borrow  the  ori- 
*'  ginal  rwnufcripts  of  Sophocles,  -i^i^fchylus,  and  Euripides, 
"  in  order  to  tranfcribe  them  for  his  library  ;  laying  down  in 
—  *'  theirhandsfifteentaJentsof  filver,  by  way  offecurity.  Upon 
*'  receipt  of  the  books,  he  took  care  to  have  them  wrote  out 
"  on  the  faireft  parchment,  and  fet  off  with  the  richeft  orna- 
"  ments  :  and  then,  keeping  the  originals,  he  fent  the  copies 
"to  Athens,  with  this  meflage,  viz.  that  the  king  had  defired 
"  the  city  to  accept  of  thole  books,  and  of  the  fifteen  talents 
^^  which  h£  had  left  in  their  hgnd^ :  .that  they  h^d  no  reafo^i 
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**  to  be  angry,  fince,  if  he  had  neither  fent  them  theoriginab 

^'  nor  the  copies,  he  had  done  them  no  injury,  inafmuch  as 

^'  they  themielves,  by  taking  a  fecurity,  fuppofed  it  a  fufE- 

5'  cient  reparation  for  the  lofs.'*     Lylius  Gyraldus  and  Barnes  Galen.  Op, 

have  told  this   ftory  with  different   circumftances  :    but  we  ^°^'  ^* 

know  not  what  authority  they  went  upon.  ^'  '^  * 

There  are  now  extant  but  nineteen  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
and  part  of  a  twentieth ;  though  Suidas  fays,  that  he  compofed 
ninety-two.  Suidas  fays  alfo,  that,  according  to  others,  he 
.wrote  feventy-five  only ;  but  mr.  Barnes  found  the  titles  of 
eighty-four.  They  have  been  often  printed  ;  but  the  beft  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Jojfhua  Barnes,  Greek  profeflbr  at  Cambridge, 
printed  in  the  year  1694,  in  folio.  This  editor  added  the 
icholia  to  it,  and  all  the  fragments  he  could  meet  with.  He 
has  iliuftrated  many  things  by  very  learned  notes,  and  prefixed 
a  life  of  Euripides,  abounding  with  erudition. 

EUSDEN  (Lawrence)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  edu- 
cated at  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge ;  after  which  he  went 
into  holy  orders.  His  firft  patron  was  the  eminent  lord  Hali- 
fax, whofe  poem  *  On  the  battle  of  the  Boyne'  mr.  Eufden 
tranflated  into  Latin,  and  dedicated  to  his  lordfhip.  He  was 
alfo  efteemed  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  on 
whofe  marriage  with  the  honourable  lady  Henrietta  Godolphin 
he  wrote  an  Epithalamium,  for  which,  upon  the  death  of 
mr.  Rowe,  he  was  by  his  grace  preferred  to  the  laureat.  He 
had  feveral  enemies,  of  which  mr.  Pope  was  one,  who  put 
him  into  his  Dunciad  ;  though  we  do  not  know  what  provoca- 
tion he  gave  to  any  of  them,  unlefs  by  being  raifed  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  laurel.  He  was  the  author  of  many  poetical  pieces, 
though  but  an  obfcure  perfon,  at  leaft  before  his  preferment ; 
which  occafioned  Sheffield  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  Sef- 
fion  of  poets,  to  mention  him  in  the  following  manner : 

— «'  In  rufhed  Eufden,  and  cried,  who  fhall  have  it, 
"  But  I  the  true  laureat,  to  whom  the  king  gave  it  ? 
*'  Apollo  begg'd  pardon,  and  granted  his  claim, 
"  But  vow'd  that  till  then  he  ne'er  heard  of  his  name." 

He  died  at  his  reilory  at  Conefby  in  Lincolnfhire  the  27th  of 
September,  1730. 
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EUSEBIUS,    furnamed  Pamphilus,    from  his  intimate 
friendfbip  with  Pamphilus  the  Martyr,  and  an  eminent  ecclc- 
fiaftical  hiftorian,  was  born  in  Paleftine,  about  the  latter  end 
ofthe  reign  of  Galliceus;  that  is,  about  the  year  267.     Dr. 
Cave  thinks  it  probable,  that  he  was  born  at  Caefarea ;  but  we 
are  not  certain  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth.     We  have  no  ac- 
count who  were  his  parents,  nor  who  were  his  mafters  :  but 
he  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  educated  in  Paleftine,  and  faw 
Conftantine  there,  while  he  travelled  through  that  country  in 
the  retinue  of  Dioclefianus  Auguftus.     He  was  ordained  prieft 
by  Agapius,  biihop  of  Caefarea,  where  he  contra6led  an  inti- 
mate friendfhip  with  Pamphilus,  an  emiment  prefbyter  of  that 
church.     During  the  perfecution  under  the  emperor  Diocle- 
fian,    he   exhorted  the  Chriftians  to  fuffer  refolutely  for  the 
faith  of  Chrift;  and  particularly  aflifted  his  friend  Pamphilus, 
who  fufFered  martyrdom  after  tvw)  years  imprifonment.    In  the 
time  ofthe  fame  perfecution,  he  went  to  Tyre,  where  he  was 
an  eye-witnefs  of  the  glorious  combats  of  the  five  Egyptian 
martyrs.     He  was  likewife  in  Egypt  and  at  Thebais,  where 
he  faw  the  admirable  conftancy  of  many  martyrs  of  both  fexes. 
He  has  been  reproached  with  having  offered  incenfe  to  idols  in 
this  perfecution,  in  order  to  free  himfelf  from  prifon.     This 
imputation  was  fixed  upon  him  by  Potomon,bi{hop  of  Heraclea 
at  the  council  of  Tyre  :  for.  if  we  believe  Epiphanius,  that  bi- 
flaap,  feeing  Eufebius  fitting  in  the  council,  cried  out,  "Is  it  fit, 
*'  Eufebius,  that  you  fhould  fit,  and  that  the  mnoeent  Atha- 
**  nafius  fhould  ftandtobe  judged  by  you  ?  Who  can  bear  fiich 
*'  things  as  thefe  ?  Tell  me,  were  not  you  in  prifon  with  me 
''  during  the  time  ofthe  perfecution  ?  I  loft  an  eye  in  defence 
*^  of  the  truth  ;  but  you  are  maimed  in  no  part  of  your  body, 
*'  nor  did  you  fuffer  martyrdom,  but  are  whole  and  alive.    By 
''  what  means  did  you  efcape  out  of  prifon,  unlefs  you  pro- 
"  mifed  our  perfecutors,  that  you  would  do  the  deteftable 
<'  thing,  and  perhaps  have  done  it"  ?     Epiphanius  adds,  that 
Eufebius,  hearing  this,  rofe  and  broke  up  the  affembly,  fay- 
ing, "  If,  ^when  you  are  out  of  your  own  eountrvj  you  fay 
''  fuch  things  againft  us,  it  is  certain  that  your  accufers  muft 
*<  be  in  the  right:  for,  if  you  exercife  your  tyranny  here, 
*'  you  will  do  it  with  much  more  affurance  in  your  own  coun- 
^<  try."      Valefius  obferves,     from  the   above-cited    paflage 
of  Epiphanius,    that   thofe  perfons  are   miftaken,    who    re- 
late that  Eufebius  had  facrificed  to  idols,  and  that  it  was  openly 
objected  to  him  in  the  council  of  Tyre  ;  fince  Potomon  did 
not  charge  him  with  it,  but  only  grounded  a  fufpicion,  on  his 

being 
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being  difmifTed  fafe  and  whole.  Befides,  as  Cav^  remarks  rtrj 
well,  had  he  really  facrificed,  the  difcipline  of  the  church  was 
then  fo  rigid,  that  he  would  have  been  degraded  from  his  or- 
ders ;  at  leaft,  would  never  have  been  advanced  to  the  epifcopal 
dignity. 

When  the  profecudon  was  over,  and  peace  reftored  to  the 
church,  Kufebius  was  elected  bilhop  of  Csfarea,  in  the  room 
of  Agapius,  who  was  dead  ;  and  this  was  about  the  year  313 
or  314.     He  had  afterwards  a  confiderable  (hare  in  the  con- 
teft  relating  to  Arius,  prieft  of  Alexandria ;  whofe  caufe  he, 
as  well  as  leveral  other  bilhops  of  Palcftine,  defended  at  firft, 
upon  a  perfuafion  that  Arius  had  been  unjuftly  perfecuted  by 
Alexander,  biihop  of  Alexandria.     He  not  only  wrote  to  that 
bifhop  in  favour  of  Arius,  but  likewiie,  not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure his  reftoration,  he  permitted  him  and  his  followers  to 
preferve  their  rank,    and  to  hold  in  their  churches  the  ordinary 
afTemblies  of  the  faithful,  on  condition  that  they  fhould  fub- 
mit  to  their  bifhop,  and  intreat  him  to  reftore  them  to  com- 
munion.    He  aHifled  at  the  council  of  Nice  in  Bithynia,  held 
in  the  year  325  ;  and  made  a  fpeech  to  the  emperor   Con- 
ftantine,  at  whofe  right-hand  he  was  placed,  when  he  came  to 
the  council.     He  at  firft  refufed  to  admit  of  the  term  Con- 
substantial  ;  and  the  long  and  formal  oppofition  which  he 
made  to  it,  occafioned  a  fufpicion,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
fmcere,  when  he  fubfcribed,  as  he  did  at  length,  to  the  Ni- 
cene  creed.     About  the  year  330,  he  v/as  prefent  at  the  coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  in  which  Euftathius,  bifhop  of  that  city,  was 
depofed :  but  though  he  confented  to  his  depofition,  and  was 
eleded  to  the  fee  of  Antioch  in  his  room,  he  abfolutely  refufed 
it ;  and  when  the  bifhops  wrote  to  Conftantine  to  defire  him 
to  oblige  Eufebius  to  confent  to  the  ele»^ion,  he  wrote  alfo  to 
the  emperor,  to  requeft  him,  that  he  would  not  urge  him  to 
accept  of  it:  which  Conflantine  readily   granted,  and  at  the 
iame  time  commended  his  moderation.     Eufebius  affifted  at 
the  council  of  Tyre  held  in  335  againfl  Athanafius ;    and  at 
the  ailembly  of  bifhops  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  church  was 
dedicated  there.     He  was  fent  by  thofe  bifhops  to  Conftantine, 
to  defend  what  they  had  done  againfl  Athanafius  :  and  it  was     - 
then,  that  he   pronounced  his  panegyric  upon  that  emperor, 
during  the  public  rejoicings  in  the  beginning  of  the  30th  year 
of  his  reign,  which  was  the  laft  of  his  life.     He  was  honoured 
ivith  very   particular  marks  of  Conflantine's  efleem  :  he  fre- 
quently received  letters  from  him,  feveral  of  which  are  in- 
ferted  in  his  books  i  and  he  was  often  invited  to  the  emperor's 

table. 
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table,  and  admitted  into  private  difcourfe  with  him.  When 
Conftantine  wanted  copies  of  the  fcriptures,  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  churches  which  he  had  built  at  Conftantinople,  he  com- 
mitted the  care  of  tranfcribing  them  to  Eufebius,  whom  he 
knew  to  be  well  fkilled  in  thofe  affairs  :  and  when  P^ufebius 
dedicated  to  him  his  book  "  concerning  Kafter  ",  he  ordered 
it  immediately  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  defired  our 
author  to  communicate  as  foon  as  poflible  the  other  works  of 
Eufeb.  in    ^.j^^j.  nature,  which  he  had  then  in  hand. 

lib.'iv.  C.34,  Eufebius  did  not  long  furvive  Conftantine,  for  he  died  about 
3^,  36.  the  year  338,  according  to  Dupin  ;  or  340,  according  to  Va- 
lefius.  He  wrote  feveral  great  and  important  works,  of  which 
among  thofe  that  are  extant  we  have,  i.  Chronicon  :  divided 
into  two  parts,  and  carried  down  to  the  year  325  ;  in  which, 
not  long  before  the  council  of  Nice,  dr.  Cave  fuppofes  this 
work  to  have  been  finiflied.  The  firft  part,  which  is  at  pre- 
j  ient  extremely  mutilated,  contains  an  hiftory  of  the  Chaldeans, 

\  Aflyrians,    Medes,   Perfians,  Lydians,  Jews,  Egyptians,  &c. 

from  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  the  fecond  part,  which  is 
called  Canon  Chronicus,  he  digefts  the  hiilory  of  the  fevera! 
nations  according  to  the  order  of  time.  St.  Jerom  tranflated 
both  parts  into  Latin  :  but  we  have  remaining  of  the  verfion 
of  the  firft  part  only  feme  extracts,  containing  the  names  of 
the  kings,  printed  with  the  tranllation  of  the  fecond  part.  It 
was  printed  at  Bafd,  and  afterwards  publifhed  more  accurately 
by  Arnauld  de  Pontac,  biftiop  of  Baras,  at  Bourdeauxin  1604. 
But  no  perfon  ever  undertook  to  collect  the  Greek  fragments 
of  the  original,  till  Jofeph  Scaliger  publiftied  them  at  Leyden 
in  1606  in  folio,  under  the  following  title,  Thefaurus  tempo- 
rum,  compledens  Eufebii  Pamphili  chronicon  Latine,  S. 
Hieronymo  interprete,  cum  ipfius  chronici  fragmentis  Graecis 
antehac  non  editis,  et  au£l:ores  omnes  dereli6ta  ab  Eufebio 
continuantes.  Edente  Jofeph  Jufto  Scaligero,  qui  notas  et 
caftigationes  in  Eufebium,  nee  non  Ifagogicorum  Chronologiae 
canonum  libros  tres  adjecit.  There  was  another  edition, 
much  enlarged,  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1658,  in  two  volumes 
folio,  under  the  care  of  Alexander  Morus.     Dupin  fays,  that 

*'  this  work  of  Eufebius  difplays  a  prodigious  extent  ofread- 

*'  ing  and  confummate  erudition.  It  is  neceflary  to  have 
*'  read  an  infinite  number  of  books  and  ancient  monuments, 
*'  in  order  to  compile  an  univerfal  hiftory ;  and  to  have  been 
*'  mafter  of  a  very  clear  underftanding  at  the  fame  time,  m 
.  *'  order  to  colle6t  fuch  a  multitude  of  facts,  and  difpofe  them 
<'  in  their  proper  order.     This  is  an  immenle  labour,  which 
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*«  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  vaft  reading  and  prodigious  memory 
*'.  of  Eufebius.  It  muft  be  owned  indeed,  that  Africanus's 
"  Chronicle  was  of  great  fervice  to  him,  and  that  he  has 
"  copied  that  author  throughout  his  whole  work.  However 
<«  he  has  corre6led  feveral  of  Africanus's  miftakes,  though  he 
"  has  fallen  into  others  himfelf.  But  it  is  almoft  impoffible 
"  not  to  err  in  a  work  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and  diiEculty  as  aa 
"  univerfal  chronicle.  Miftakes  are  excufable  in  a  perfor- 
"  mance  of  this  kind  ;  nor  can  they  hinder  it  from  being  de- 
'*  fervedly  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  works  of  an- 
•«  tiquity". 

Eufebius's  next  work  is,  2.  Praeparationis  Evangeltcas,  libri 
XV.  Valefius  tells  us,  that  this  book,  as  well  as  his  treatife 
De  demonftratione  evangelica,  was  written  before  the  Nicene 
council,  fmce  they  are  .exprefly  cited  in  his  "  Ecclefiaftical 
*'  hiftory  ",  which  Valefius  affirms  to  have  been  written  alfo 
before  it :  but  Cave  is  of  opinion,  that  the  book  de  Praepara- 
tione  Evangelica  v/as  written  after  that  council,  undoubtedly 
after  his  Chronicon,  fmce  his  Canones  Chronici  are  exprefly 
cited  in  it.  3.  De  demonftratione  evangelica.  We  have  of 
this  book  only  ten  books  extant,  though  Eufebius  wrote 
twenty.  A  beautiful  edition  of  this  and  the  former  work  was 
printed  in  Greek  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1544,  and  1545,  in 
two  volumes  folio.  They  were  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1628,  ia 
two  volumes  folio,  with  a  new  verfion  of  the  book  De  praepa- 
ratione,  by  the  jefuit  Francis  Vigerus,  and  with  Donatus's 
translation  of  the  book  De  demonftratione.  4.  Hiftorias  ec-» 
clefiafticae,  libri  V.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning  to  the  death  of  Licinius  the  elder,  which  in- 
cludes a  period  of  324  years.  Valefius  obferves,  that  he  wrote 
this  after  almoft  all  his  other  works  ;  and  Cave  fays,  that  it 
was  written  after  the  Nicene  council,  fmce  he  mentions  in  it 
not  only  his  Chronicon,  but  likewife  his  treatife  De  demon- 
ftratione. At  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  we  find  a  fmall 
tre^tiTc  "  Of  the  martyrs  of  Paleftine  " ;  in  which  he  defcribes 
the  martyrdom  of  thofe  who  fuffered  for  the  faith  of  Chrilt 
in  that  province.  This  has  been  erroneoufly  confounded 
with  the  8th  book  of  the  hiftory  ;  whereas  it  is  a  feparate  tract, 
which  ferves  for  a  fupplement  to  that  book.  The  ecclefiafticaj 
hiftory  has  been  often  tranflated  and  printed  :  but  the  beft 
edition  is  that  of  the  very  learned  Henry  Valeftus,  who,  hav-^ 
ing  remarked  the  defeds  of  all  the  former  tranflations,  under- 
took a  new  one,  which  he  has  joined  to  the  .Greek  text  re- 
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vifcd  by  four  manufcripts,  and  added  notes  full  of  erudition. 
Valefius's  edition  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1659  and  167 1,  and 
at  Francfort  in  1672,  with  the  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hifto- 
rians.  It  was  printed  again  at  Cambridge  in  1 720,  in  three  vo- 
lumes folio,  by  William  Reading  :  who  has  joined  to  the 
I  notes  of  Valefius  fuch  obfervations  of  modern  authors  as  he 

had  picked  up  here  and  there.  But,  as  Le  Clerc  fays,  *'  they 
"  might  as  well  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
<'  fince  they  are  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  Valefius,  both  for 
*•  ftyle  and  matter  ;  and  appear  with  the  fame  difadvantage, 
*'  as  an  ordinary  painting  placed  by  the  work  of  an  eminent 

^y[     '   '        Eufebius  wrote,    5.   Contra  Hieroclem   liber.      Hierocles 
had  written  a  book,  under  the  name  of  Philalethes,  againft 
the  Chriftian  religion  ;  in  which,  to  render  it  ridiculous,  he 
had  compared  Apollonius  Tyanaeus   with   Chrift,    affirming, 
that  the  former  had  worked  miracles  as  well  as  the  latter,  and 
was  afcended  to  heaven  as  well  as  he.     Againft  this  work  of 
Hierocles,  Eufebius's  book  was  written ;  an^d  it  is  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  De  demonftratione  evangelica,  and  at  the  end 
of  Pftiloftratus  de  vita  Apollonii.     6.    Contra  Marcellum^ 
libri  II,  and  De  ecclefiaftica  theologia,  libri  III.     This  work 
was  defigned  to  confute  Marcellus,  bifhop  of  Ancyra,  who 
was  condemned  for  Sabellianifm  in  the  fynod  at  Conftantinople 
in  336  ;  and  it  was  written  at  the  defire  of  that  fynod.     It  is 
fubjoined  alfo  to  the  book  De  demonftratione.     7.  Epiftola  ad 
Caefarienfes  de  fide  Nicsena.     Socrates  and   Theodoret  have 
ijocrat.  lib.  prcferved  this  in  their  ecclefiaftical  hiftories.     8.  De  locis  He- 
i.  8.  Theod.  braicis.     It  contains  a  geographical  defcription   of  all  the 
Lb.  1. 12.    countries,  cities,  and  places,   mentioned  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.     It  was  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  at  the  fame  time  en- 
larged and  corrected  by  St.  Jcrom,     The  original  with  that 
tranflation,  and  a  new  vcrfion,  with  learned  notes,  was  pub- 
lifhed  by  James  Bonfrerius  at  Paris  in  163 1  and  1659.     9. 
Oratio  de   laudibus  Conftantini.     We  have  mentioned  this 
above  :  it  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  10. 
De  vita  Conftantini,  libri  IV.     This  is  rather  a  panegyric  thart 
a  life,  being  written  in  a  florid  and  oratorical  ftyle.     Some 
have  denied  this  to  be  Eufebius's  ;  but  Cave  thinks  their  ar- 
guments fo  inconfiderable,  as  not  to  deferve  a  particular  an- 
fwer.     It  is  fubjoined  to  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.     11.  Ex- 
pofitio  in  Canticum  Canticorum.     This  was   not  written  in- 
tirely  by  Eufebius,  but  compiled  partly  out  of  his  writings, 
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and  partly  out  of  thofe  of  St.  Athari'afius,  Didymus    Nv^ 

and  others.     It  was  publifhed  in  Greek  with  Polychroi.i./s'  i  j 

Pfeilus  by  Meurfius  at  Leyden  1617  in  410*     12.  Vit^  nV^  1 

phetarum.     This  is  afbribed  to  Euibbius  in  an  alicient  Ma-  ^ 

nufcript,  and  publifhed  with  the  commentaries  of  Procopiiis  ^ 

on  Ifaiah,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  by  Curterius  at  Paris  icgo  ";i  \ 
folio.     13.  Canones  (acrorum  evangeliorumX.     Thetrah'a                ■    « 

.tion  of  thefe  by  St.   Jerom  is  publiflied  among  that  fatl'.^r'*  : 
works,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  patrum.     14.    Apologise  •  r^ 

Orjgene  liber  primus,  tranflated  by  Ruffinus,  -^  publifhed  in  I 

St.  Jerome's  works.     St.  Jerom  tells  us,    that  Eufebius  w^P.  1 

the  fole  author  of  the  "  fix  books  of  the  apology  for  Origen  ^ 

^fcribed  to  his  friend  Pamphilus  :  but  it  i^  evident  from  ■ 

teflimony  of  Eufebius  himfelf,  and  from  that  of  Photiusj  t  •  j 

he  wrote  the  live  firft  books  in  conjunaion  with  Pamphi: ..  I 

md  added  the  fixth  after  the  death  of  that  martyr.     The  i.  ?  i 

tin  tranflation  of  the  lirft  book  of  this  work  is  all  that  we  h.rv^^  | 

remaining  of  it.     15.  Sermo   in  illud,  «  Sero  fabbatorun:  \ 

Item,  de  Angelis  ad  monumentum  vifis.     Thefe  two  fermoi-s  ] 

were  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Combefifms,     Befsrics  ^  ,  j 

thefe  works  of  Eufebius,  there  are  feveral  extant  in  manufcripr,  T.  i 
which  have  not  yet  been  publifhed  ;  and  the  titles  of  feve'al,  ? 

which  are  not  extant.     Of  the  latter  kind^  the  thirty  books  1 
*'againfl  Porphery",    though  Cave  makes  but   twenty-f^  e, 

**  are,  fays    Le  Clerc,  in  all   probability  the   greateft  1  i;  ,  1 

**  which  we  have  fultained  with   refpe<S:  to  the  writings   nf  ] 

*'  Eufebius:  for  we  might  have  learned  from  them  the     •-  ■ 

"  je6lions  of  the  mofl  learned  philofopher  of  his  time,  and,  the  J 
**  anfwers  of  the  moft  learned  bifhop  alfo  of  his  time  ".             iiti.  \fnL 

Photius  has  faid  of  Eufebius,  that  he  was  a  man  of  exi    •      if  t  m  :;,^ 

five  learning,  but  that  his  flyle  is  neither  agreeable  nor  po  .      ?.i  \ 
Dupin  obferves,  that  he  was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 

antiquity,  as  his  friends   and  enemies  have  equally  ackni  ,v  i 
ledged;  and  that  there  was  none  among  the  Greek  writ: :  , 

who  had  read  fo  much  ;  but  remarks  j  that  he  never  apf   eJ  \ 

himfelf  to  the  polifhing  his  works,  and  is  very  negligent  in'  his  ' 
flyle.  An  eminent  critic  of  our  own  times  ftyLes  Eufebius  "  ^he 

*'  moft  learned  bifhop  of  his  age,  and  the  father  of  ecclefi;  ili-  'j 

*<  cal  hiftory.     Like  the  illuftrious  Origen,  fays  he,  of  wlioirt  | 

**  he  was  very  fond,  he  hath  had  warm  friends  and  inveter  ^.tc  | 
'•  enemies  5  •  and  the  world  hath  ever  been  divided  in  judj-ng  • 

*<  of  his  theological  fentiments.     The  Arians  and   Unitarians  3 

**  have  always  laid  claim  to  him  --■  and  in  truth  any  puty  : 
••  might  be  glad  to  have  him.  —  He  fcrupled  at  firft  to  admit 
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^'  the  word  Confubftantial,  becaufe  it  was  unjcriptural ;  but 
^'  afterwards,  for  the  fake  of  peace  and  quiet,  he  complied 
^'  with  it  in  a  fenfe  which  he  gave  to  it.— He  feems  to  have 
«  been  neither  an  Arian  nor  an  Athanafian,  but  one  who 
«  endeavoured  to  fteer  a  middle  courfe,  yet  inclining  more  to 
*  "  •  ''  "  the  Arians  than  the  Athanafians  ".  Le  Clerc  charges  Eu- 
'  'kfiaitLi  ^ebius  with  fhuffling  in  this  controverfy,  and  fcreening  his 
^  '^  vol  Arianifm  under  ambiguities  :  but,  fays  the  critic  juft  quoted, 
«  why  had  notEufebius  as  good  a  right  to  interpret  the  o^oao-ioj 
«  for  himfelf,  as  Athanafius,  or  Alexander,  or  other  perfons 
«  had  to  put  their  fenfe  upon  it  ?  The  difputants  were  en- 
"  gaged  in  a  vyxrof^axta,  a  night-fkirmifh,  as  Socrates  juftly 
«  calls  it ;  and  Eufebius  feems  to  have  been  willing  to  com- 
«  ply  with  the  Confubftantialifts  as  far  as  he  could,  and  toin- 
"  terpret  the  Nicene  creed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  make  it 
"  acceptable  to  the  Arians  :  and  the  difference  at  that  time 
"  between  the  two  parties  was  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  it  was 
P.  iSr.  "  not  eafv  to  be  exactly  determined  '*.  It  may  be  proper  to 
obferve  here,  that  Le  Clerc  had  a  difpute  with  Gave  about  the 
orthodoxy  of  Eufebius :  who,  as  Cave  faid,  was  a  Confub- 
flantialift,  but,  according  to  Le  Clerc,  an  Arian.  See  more 
of  this  in  the  articles  of  Cave  and  Le  Clerc. 

EUSTATHIUS,  a  very  learned  man  and  celebrated 
writer,  was  born  at  Conftantinople,  and  flourifhed  about  the 
FaoncBbl  year  1170.  He  was  educated  for  the  church;  was  firft  a 
Grasc.  bm.  monk,  then  deacon  of  the  great  church  at  Conftantinople, 
I.  Sctam.x.  jj^gj^  bifhop  of  Myra  ele6l,  and  laftly,  before  he  was  confed- 
erated for  Myra,  tranflated  to  the  archbifhopric  of  Theflalonica. 
Many  things  are  recorded,  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  author  ;  but  the  works,  for  which  he  is  chiefly  memo- 
rable, are  his  "  Commentaries  upon  Homer  and  Dionyfius's 
"  Periegefis  ".  His  "  Commentaries  upon  Homer  **  were 
firft  publiftied  with  that  poet  at  Rome  in  the  year  1550,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Julius  III,  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ; 
and  were  reprinted  by  Frobenius  at  Bafil  ten  years  after. 
Thefe  commentaries  are  very  voluminous,  and  frequently  il- 
luftrate  the  text,  but  they  are  principally  valued  by  gramma- 
rians, for  the  great  aftiftance  they  afford,  in  undcrftanding 
the  Greek  language.  The  learned  Duport,  in  his  Gnomolo- 
gias  Homericas,  makes  a  matter  of  wonder  of  it,  that  Eufta- 
thius,  who  was  a  Chriftian  and  an  archbifhop,  fhould  never 
mention  Holy  Scripture,  and  very  feldom  the  ecclefiaftical 
writers,  throughout  his  whole  commentaries,  though  he  had 
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Co  many  opportunities  of  mentioning  both.  Fabriclus  imputes 
this  filence  to  his  having  collected  the  materials  of  them  from 
the  more  ancient  commentators  upon  Homer,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  facred  books  j  but,  whatever  was  th  reafon, 
we  may  as  well  wonder,  why  a  man  of  Euftathius's  charadl:er, 
who  fpent  fo  much  of  his  life  in  reading  and  writinfi;  books, 
fhould  never  compofe  any  thing  relating  to  his  p.  /  ffion  ; 
for  we  do  not  know  that  he  ever  did.  His  "  Commentaries 
*'  upon  the  Periegefis  of  Dionyfius  '*,  were  firft  puMifhed  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1577,  ^"-'^  very  imperfedlly ;  they  were 
greatly  augmented  by  Fabricius,  who  fupplied  a  Vi^it  hiatus 
between  v.  889,  and  v.  917  ;  and  this  addition  was  infertcd 
in  its  proper  place  by  Hudfon,  in  his  edition  printed  at  Oxford 
1697  in  8vo.  When  Euftathius  died,  and  at  what 
know  not  5  but  he  appears  to  have  been  alive  in 
1 194. 

EUTROPIUS    (Flavius)    an  Italian  fo] 
Suidas  calls  him,  wrote  a  compendious  hiftory  of  Ro 
fairs,  divided  into  ten  books,  from  the  foundation  of 
to  the  reign  of  Valens,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  :  th 
the  year  of  Rome  1 1 1 6,  and  of  Chrift  364,  or  then 
He  was  fecretary  to  Conftantine  the  Great,  and  aft 
ferved  as  a  foldier   under  Julian  the  Apoftate,  whom 
tended   in  his  expedition  againft  the  Perfians.     The* 
been  two  opinions  about  his  religion,  fome  fuppofmg 
have  been  a  Chriftlan,  others  a  Heathen.     The  former 
their  opinion  chiefly  upon  a  pafTage,  where  he  fpeaks  of  Juiuny 
as   a  perfecutor  of  Chriftians  :  "  Religionis  Chriftianae  infec- 
"  tator,  perinde  tamen  ut  cruore  abftineret  :  A  perfecu.or  of 
**  the  Chriftian  religion,  yet  abftaining   from  fanguinaiv  me- 
*«  thods  ".     But  they  feem  to  have  more  reafon  on  their  iklt, 
who  conclude  him  to  have  been  an   Heathen,  not  onJ y  r;  cm 
his  lituation  and  character  under  Julian,  but  from  the   rci  . 
mony  of  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  declares  him  to  hav 
«  ofthefamtage  and  feft  "  with  that  emperor.     Vof  3li 

the  mean  time  thinks,  that  he  might  be  neither  Chriftian  nor  ^ '" 
Heathen ;  and  feems  inclined  to  rank  him  with  many  others  of 
his  times,  who  hung  as  it  were  between  the  two  reli;:;on' 
without  embracing  either.  The  beft  edition  of  Eutropius  i 
hiftory  is  that  of  mrs.  Le  Fevre,  afterwards  madam  Dicier, 
which  was  pubiiflied  for  the  ufe  of  the  dauphin,  at  Pari 3,  in 
the  year  1683,  in  4to.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  book,  hu- 
tropius  promifes  another  hiftorical  wark,  or  mher  a  continua- 
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tion  of  this ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  he  «  muft  raife  hi*  ftyle, 
^^  and  double  his  diligence,  when  he  enters  upon  the  reign 
"  of  fuch  refpeftable  and  illuftrious  princes,  as  Valens  and 
*'  Vaientian  "  :  but  death,  we  fuppofe,  prevented  the  exc-t 
Ciition  of  his  purpofe. 

EUTYCHIUS,  a  Chriftian  author  of  the  fea  of  the 
Mclchites,  was  born  at  Cairo  in  Egypt,  876,  and  became 
very  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  phyfick ;  which  he  pra6lifed 
with  fo  much  fuccefs  and  reputation,  that  even  the  Maho- 
H'ft.  metans  reckoned  him  one  of  the  beft  phyficians  in  his  time. 
torn.  'pQ^ards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
Cjfo».J74o.  t^^  ^"^y  ^^  divinity ;  and  was  chofen,  in  the  yeat  933,  pa-» 
triarch  of  Alexandria.  He  then  took  the  name  of  Eutychius  ; 
for  his  Arabic  name  was  Said  Ebn  Batrik.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune not  to  be  very  acceptable,  to  his  people ;  for  there 
were  continual  jars  between  them,  from  his  firft  acceflion 
to  the  fee,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  950.  He  wrote  Annals  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  year  900  ;  in  which  may  be  found  many  things 
which  occur  no  where  elfe,  but  certainly  many  more,  which 
were  colIe6led  from  lying  legends,  and  are  intirely  fabulous. 
An  extradl  from  thefe  Annals,  under  the  title  of  ^'  Annals 
<'  of  the  church  of  Alexandria,"  was  publifhed  by  Mr,  gd-r 
den,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  at  London,  in  1642,  4to ;  and 
the  Annals  intire  were  publifhed  by  the  learned  Pocock,  In 
Arabic  and  Latin,  at  Oxford,  in  1659,'  4^0?  with  a  preface 
and  notes  by  Mr.  Selden.  Befides  thefe,  Eutychius  wrote  a 
book  De  rebus  Siciliae,  that  is,  "  conceri^ing  the  affairs  of 
f'  Sicily,"  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  ;  the  manufcript 
pf  which  is  now  in  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  fub- 
joined  to  the  Annals  ;  alfo  «  A  difputation  between  the  he- 
f'  terodox  and  the  Chriftians  ;"  together  with  fome  fcnall  me-f 
^ical  performances. 
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